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BOOK CXV. 

EUROPE. 


Europe continued. Kingdom of Prussia and the Great 
Dutchy of Posen. Historical account of the ancient 
Pruc%i and the Teutonic Knights. 

The ancient JEstyif Venedi and Gnttoiies formed be- book 

fore the tenth century, a mixed Weiido-Gothic people, that cxv. 

inhabited the countries watered by the Vistula on the west, 
and the Nicinen on the east. They were denominated Etymology 
Pruezi,* but it is not likely that they were connected either 

name. 

with the Poruscif a much more eastern tribe, or with the 
Po-Russians, a Slavonic people, whose name signifies the 
neighbours of the Russians ; for it is certain that at the 
early period of which we speak, the inhabitants of these 
countries held no intercourse with each other. Their name 
has, with greater probability, been derived from the nature 
of their soil ; Prusznika, an ancient Wend word, signifies 
hard and clayey lands, and is not inapplicable to the inner 
ridge of Eastern Pru'^sKu 

Thf'ir n.irnf* IS {7ronoiiiircd Prw/ji, ami it is written by different authors, 

Prutf-ni .nul Prutzi, 
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EUROPE. 


BOOK They were divided into different tribes, many ot wnic 
cxv. are not wholly unknown; the Pruczi proper or Sembt 
natives of Samband or the ancient* Wittland 
i^nt tribVs^thbtTV^Jtan^ inhabited the woodlands on the south of the 
Pregel ; the J^actravi and Scaalavoni were scattered along 
the banks of the Niemen. The Sudavi were perhaps the 
same people as the Sudeni of Ptolemy, who emigrated 
during the thirteenth century into Lithuania and the south- 
east provinces of Eastern Prussia* The Galindi or ineii 
'with large heads, are expressly mentioned by Ptolemy ; 
they occupied so late as the fourteenth century, the south- 
ern portion of Eastern Prussia. The Urmi, Enni or 
Wiermi, who are perhaps of Finnic origin, gave their name 
to the province of Ermeland; the country round thcFrisch- 
Haf or fresh water lake, was peopled by the Pogesani, 
and the banks of the lower Vistula by the Pomesani. The 
Lithuanians and Samogitians arc of the same origin as the 
Pruczi, and both are descended from the ancient Yencdi 
or Wends, but these last mingled with other Gothic and 
Finnic tribes, that obtained a temporary dominion over 
them. 

of the an- language of the ancient Pruczi fell gradually into 

cient Pruc- disuse during the thirteenth, fourteenth and liftecntli cen- 
*'* turies, and was no longer spoken in the seventeenth. It 

differs from the Lithuanian, only as one dialect from ano- 
ther, and the ancient Wend is the common source from 
which hotli are derived. That language, or, as it is now 
termed the Proto-Wend, w’as probably spoken from time 
immemorial on the shores of the Baltic, for tlic trade in 
yellow amber appears to have been as ancient as the earliest 
dawn of history. About the commencement of the vulgar 
era, the same trade w as carried on to a considerable extent 
between the Venedi on the Baltic, and the V cncti on tlie 
Adriatic, a proof of a very ancient intercourse between the 
inhabitants of the two countries. 

fheK^iw' Pruczi were subject to the ]>erson that presided 

over their common worshij). TJic Krhve or supreme 
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judge was also the high priest^ the great sacriiicer. Ro- book 
mowe was the place of his residence; its site, although cxv. 
doubtful. Was not; perhaps far distant from the Ancient and — — 
central province of Natangia, or from the place wherb *at a 
later age, the monastery of the Holy Trinity was erect- 
ed.* The Kriwe assumed the title of Kriwe Kriweyto, 
or Judge of Judges ; his office was elective, he was chosen 
by a council of the priests. Instances are not wanting 
of some of them having sacrificed themselves in their old 
age for tlie salvation of the people* The names of the dif- 
ferent kriwes are mentioned by Hartknoch,f and Brudeno 
or Pruten is supposed to have been the first. It is believed 
that he lived in the fifth century, but according to another 
account he is represented as the brother or cotemporary of 
JFaidewnt, the Scandinavian hero or demigod that found- 
ed the religion. It is not, however, unlikely that two 
different traditions have been confounded, the one relative 
to an ancient foreign invasion, the other connected with 
national superstition. To prove that this was the case is 
imixissible, on account of the darkness in which the history 
of these states is enveloped. 

TIjc kriwe had under him a numerous band of priests Differc 
or magicians initiated in the different mysteries of the wor- 
ship. The Siggenottes held an important rank, but the 
nature of their office is very imperfectly known ; their 
name signifies pcriiaps Sigs~Genoten, the companions of 
Sigs or Odin, and if it docs so, it appears to strengthen 
the opinion concerning tlic ScandinavirtU origin of the 
Prussian mythology. The fFaidcls and IVaidclotles or the 
jn icsts and ])ricstesses possessed great authority over the ^ 

]K'0[)le, one or more of them resided in every village, and 
it was from them that the Christian missionaries met with 
the most obstinate resistance. Their name recalls tliat of 
Waidewut, and is probably connected uith the Sanscrit 

^ ,S( II,n tkiincli's iind i\rn I’lcussrn, liif] I, p'l-c.' 11, 116, l'2.j, 

I (imunii, riiod l>y IlnitKnDrh. 
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root veda or vidia,^ of which the coprespoii3ing words J 
Danish^ Saxon and German are vide, weten and wissen ; 
“ of the sante origin are the Greek and JLiatin Words eiden^ 
and' videre, to see. The Wayones breathed on the sick, 
and cured them of their diseases, and it has been inferred 
that their name bears some analogy to vayou or wind in 
Sanscrit. 

Their customs may serve to throw some light on the 
early part of their history; the Wend women sacrificed 
themselves at the tombs of their husbands, and a perpetual 
fire burned in the house of the kriwe. It is not pcrliaps 
improbable that what has been considered a confused 
assemblage of the idioms and institutions of different na- 
tions, that existed in the middle ages, is a relick not only 
of the most ancient language, but the most ancient worship 
in £urope. 

If little information can at present be obtained on the 
subject, it is owing to the barbarous care, which tlie Chris- 
tians took in destroying the monuments or rather the li*a- 
ditions concerning the religion of the Wends. Nothing 
certain is known even of the principal divinities of that 
people, for although some authors mention a sort of trinity, 
which was composed of Ferkumos, the god of light and 
thunder, Fikollas, the god of and FroirivipoSy the 

god of the earth, there is reason to believe that the wor- 
ship of the people consisted chiefly in the adoration of the 
sun, moon and stars, and also of different animals, which 
were held sacred in different di.stricts.:j: Some animals, 
such as lizards, frogs and serpents were considered sacred 
in Lithuania during the seventeenth century.^ 

These apparent contradictions may be reconciled by the 

♦ Veda or signifies knowledge, 

t From Fiklo, which signifies hell, 
if Pierre Duysburg, cited by Hartknocli. 

i Most authors have supposed erroneously, ihat f^ivoitnr signifies exrhisi\nly 
a serpent ; it has been shown by the author of ih.i dictionary of tiiree lan- 
guages, that it means an animal, and that it corrcsjionds with llu* Polish piiini 
tive zyrsot. See Diet, triuni. lingu. by S/yiid. 
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supposition of two doctrines, the one for the people, founded book 
on the worship of animals, the other reserved for the priests, 
and exhibiting in ^illegorles the imaginary powers and re- 
sources of nature. But it is only the followers of the ftiys- 
tico’symbollcal system of Heidelberg, that can undertake to 
explain by the numbers three and twelve, the relations of 
so many divinities, whose very names are hardly known, 
and by no means understood. Kurkho appears to have been 
the divinity that raised the fruits of the earth, and presided 
over the rural feasts, Pergubrios was the god of the groves 
and woods, Wai%ganthos protected the culture of hemp 
and' lint, Perlevenu taught men the use of the plough, and 
Perdoyt received t!ie offerings of fishermen. The rural fes- Feasts am 
tivals, which were common to them with other barbarous 
nations, accorded with the rudeness or simplicity of their 
faith. Part of the harvests was consecrated, and on these 
occasions it was customary to offer sheep and goats in 
gratitude for the divine bounty; but these festivals were 
too often sullied by the sacrifice of human victims. The 
first missionaries and some of the Teutonic knights were 
tortured and put to death ; it may, however, be urged in 
extenuation, that they themselves provoked the natives to 
commit such crimes, by overturning their altars, i)rohibit- 
iiig the exercise of their religion, and compelling them to 
become Christians. 

The sanctuaries of the ancient Prussians and Lithua- Sacred 
Ilians were- chosen in the solitude of woods and valleys, frees, 

many of their ti'ces were sacred ; the oak at Romano w, 
famous on account of the miracles and fables with which it 
is connected, was levelled to the ground by the missiona- 
ries. Another at Thorn is supposed to have once been a 
station of defence for a company of knights. A man on 
horseback, it is said, could turn in the hollow trunk of an oak 
at AVelilaii, and it is affirmed that two Margraves of Branden- 
burg made tlie attempt, and succeeded before a great num- 
ber of people ; the same tree fell from old age about the be- 
ginning of the sixteenth century. Two sacred lime trees 
were held in great veneration, one of them about six mil(;s 
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BOOK from Rastenburg, has given its name to a Catiioiic piigniu- 
cxv. Lithuanian peasants, not many ages ago, 

used to repair to the other, and offer, sacrifiecs to their 
deities. 

Manners, Pruczi Were Commended by Adam of firemen, for 

govern- 

ment. Sic. their humanity to those who suffered siiipwreck ; they seem 
to have lived under the government of a great many inde- 
pendent rulers, whose authority was limited, and shared 
by the people as well as the priests. Their flocks, corn 
and honey afforded them abundant provisions ; they made 
strong drink from mare’s milk, and clothed themselves 
with the furs, in which they carried on an advantageous 
trade with neighbouring nations. The houses of their 
chiefs were made of wood, their fortresses on the frontiers 
were built of the same materials, but the courage of the 
inhabitants was their best defence. Their greatest ene- 
mies were the Poles, at that time little removed from the 
savage state, they made incursions into their country, car- 
ried off their children, and laid waste their fields. Hospi- 
tality was the virtue of the ancient Pruczi, the peaceable 
stranger was always welcome, but none were permitted to 
enter their sanctuaries, or to approach the sacred trees un- 
der whose shade the images of their gods were adored. If 
any ventured to do so, the offence might be punished with 
death. The same people, says an historian, “have blue 
eyes, fair hair and a ruddy complexion,” a description 
which is not very applicable to the Samogitian and Lithii- 
an/an peasants, who arc believed to be the only iininixcd 
descendants of the Pruczi; but it is likely that the fail- 
inhabitants, sprung from the Guttones or Goths, formed tlio 
dominant class. A distinction of ruling and vassal tribes 
is proved by many events that occurred during the war be- 
tween the Pruczi and the Teutonic knights ; at tlie same 
time, it is not less certain that mere slaves could never have 
defended themselves with so much valour. 

History. Their government, of which the stability depended on 
the priesthood, was not assuredly exempt from the ordi- 
nary imperfections of human societies ; but it may be m* 
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ferrcd from the silence of history, that they continued long- 
er than neighbouring nations in a state of comparative 
prosperity.* Theiu obscure tranquillity was not often in- 
terrupted lyitil the end of the tenth century, at that time 
zealous missionaries discovered a new field for their ex- 
ploits. The Prussians having put to death a monk in the year 
997, that attempted to change the worship of th^ir fathers ; 
the Polish princes, who had lately become Christians, made 
use of that pretext to take possession of a country which 
offered them many advantages. Boleslas the First, avenged 
the death of Saint Adalbert, and devastated Prussia with 
fire and sword. But that violent method of conversion 
was not attended with success, the Prussians maintained 
their freedom, and adl»ered to their superstition. The 
same people gained a signal victory over the Poles in 1163, 
and invaded several provinces on the Vistula. Waldemar 
the Second, king of Denmark, having unfurled the dana- 
brog or the red and white banner of the holy cross, sub- 
dued in the beginning of tl)c thirteenth century, the great- 
er part of Livonia and Prussia; the latter country re- 
mained faithful to him, even after the year 1227, when he 
lost all his other conquests. The Prussians revolted 
against the weak successors of Waldemar, and soon be- 
came very formidable to tl)e Poles. The Polish princes 
unable to check their invasions, implored the assistance of 
the Teutonic knights, a religious and military order, wiiich 
originated during the mania of the crusades, and of which 
the chief duty was to subdue the infidels, if they refused 
to listen to the sermons, or be converted by the miracles 
of tlic missionaries. The Sword-Bearers, another or- 
der of knights, had already settled in Courland, and 
the adverse fortune of Waldemar the Second, afforded 
them the means of wresting from him a part of Livonia. 

[t was then that the Teutonic knights were invited into 
Jic country of Culm, which was made over to them by 
inland. A luindred kniglits, under the command of Her- 
nanu of Balk, were the first settlers, and commenced the 
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only equalled by their cruelty. Their capital or principal 
station was transferred to Thorn in the year *1230, and it 
was from that place that they made continual ii^vasions into* 
the territory of the Prussians. So judicious a choice is the 
best proof of the military genius of their chiefs. Their 
policy too is not less worthy of admiration ; by force and 
address they made^ within the period of 53 years, the com- 
plete conquest of a country that had resisted for four cen- 
conquest the victorious arms of Poland. Three times the 

of Prussia. Prussian nation revolted, and as often a few thousand 
knights triumphed over an ill-armed people. The Prussian 
nobles were too often disunited, and some were base enough 
to betray their country. The provinces conquered one by 
one were protected by strong castles, which the vanquished 
were compelled to build. The great master fixed his resi- 
dence in 1309 at Marfenburg, a fortress that has since re- 
sisted the shock of artillery; its thick walls and massy 
vaults, the large central pillar, and tlic halls filled with an- 
tiquarian and Iiistorical monuments, arc often visited by 
strangers. 

Change Qf About the Same period, the German language, which was 

mem” spoken by most of the Teutonic knights, was introduced 
into Prussia. The ancient Priiczi, some of them convert- 
ed, others settled in Livonia, no longer maintained a con- 
test, which was accompanied with many disasters. The 
nobles that had been baptized, were admitted into the Or- 
der, and the people exchanged their state of vassalage for 
a much more rigid slavery. The numerous German co- 
lonics, that were invited by the Order, built flourishing 
towns, to which almost republican privileges were attached. 
Thus, were gradually formed the three orders of provincial 
states, of vvliicli the diets were composed, the sovereignty re- 
maining in the liands of the Teutonic knights. The pros- 
perity of the Order was the cliicf causo of the pride, de- 
pravity and licentiousness of the different members; indeed 


* See Busehing's Dcseiipiion <if tin; Castle wt Maiienbur;;. 
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the Hosphorus or the narrow channel of Constahtinople. book 
It is fed by the greatest rivers in central Europe, and re- xciv. 
ceives by tife strait of Caffa or the Cimmerian Bosphorus, 
the turbid waters of the Palus-Mcotis, which the mo- 
derns have so inaccurately denominated the sea of Azoph. 

Such arc at present the limits of those inland seas which 
separate Europe from Asia and Africa, and facilitate the 
communication between the ancient continents. It is not per- 
haps improbable that a former strait, gradually obstructed 
in the course of ages by the gravel and alluvial deposits 
from the torrents of Caucasus, connected, long after the last 
physical revolutions that hajipened in our globe, the sea of 
Azof and consequently the Black Sea with the Caspian. 

The deep waters in the Mediterranean arrive chiefly Currents in 
from the Nile, the Danube, the Dneiper and other rivers ^ledi- 
that enter the Black Sea, and also from the Po, the Rhone 
and 4:he Ebro. Thus it receives the torrents formed by 
the melting of the snow in Abyssinia, Switzerland, Cau- 
casus and Mount Atlas. But although its feeders are so 
abundant, it has been generally believed that the quantity 
of water which enters the Mediterranean from the Atlantic 
is greater than that discharged from it into the same ocean. 

It has been alleged in support of this supposition, that a 
constant and large current flows into the iniddic of the 
strait at Gibraltar, wliilst only two feeble and lateral cur- 
rents issue from it. But that apparent influx of the ocean 
is to be attributed to tlie pressure of a greater fluid mass 
on a smaller body of water ; a pressure, which from the 
force of its impulsion, must necessarily displace the upper 
strata in the lesser mass. If an anchor be cast in the strait, 
a lower current may be discovered, which carries to the 
ocean the superfluous water of the interior sea. TJic prin- 
cipal motion of the Mediterranean is from cast to west, but 
llie reaction of its water against the coast occasions several 
lateral and adverse currents. The straits too from their 
position give rise to many very variable currents. Those 
near Cape Pliaro in Messina or the Cbarybdis of the an- 
cients and the Euripus between the continent and the 

VOL. VI. 9 . 
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xciT. jii^ In ufjQgt places hardly perceptible, hut they may be ob- 
served in the Adriatic and in the gulf of; the Syrtes. 

Caspian tVe consider that part of the Caspian from the month* 
of the Kuma to that of the Jaik, situated in Jfiurope ; but 
as two-thirds of its circumference belong to Asia, it has 
been described in our account of that continent. The 
greater number of rivers enter it from the side of Eu- 
rope. Its level is 1680 feet lower than that of the ocean. 
Coasts of The seas that have been mentioned form in Europe a 
Europe, (joast line of 5500 leagues, the extension of the same 
line in Asia is not more than 880. These seas are of im- 
mense advantage to Europeans ; they separate them on 
the north from the frozen regions of the Arctic Pole, and 
protect them on the south against the scorching heats of 
Africa ; they increase the resources of commerce and navi- 
gation, and place, if wo may so speak, the inhabitants of 
Europe in the neighbourhood of the other continents. 
They abound in a great variety of fish, which might afford 
sufficient nourishment for a fifth part of the European po- 
pulation. Their superficial extent may be estimated in the 
following manner : 


MEDITEEllANEAX. 

Twciity-fiv*’ i>(|u:U to 

1. Western part to Cape Buono and the Strait 


of Messina, .... 

42,680 

2. The Adriatic, .... 

8,180 

3. The Archipelago and the Proi)ontis, 

10,120 

4. Great Basin or Eastern part. 

71,000 

Total Superficies of the Mediterranean, 

131,980 

The Black Sea and the Sea of Azof, 

23,750 

The Caspian Sea, .... 

18,600 

The White Sea, .... 

5,000 

The Baltic, ..... 

17,680 

Gulf of Botlinia, .... 

5,100 
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Gulf of Finland, . . . . . 

The Katte-Gat, the Sound, the two Belts, the 
branchc» of the sea between the Danish and 
.Holstein islands, and the channel between Den- 
mark and Norway to Cape Lindeness, 

The German Ocean, limited by Cape Stat in Nor- 
way, the Shetland islands, and Cape Lindeness, 
The Irish Channel, .... 

The British Channel, .... 


2,300 BOOK 
xeiT. 


2,680 

32,000 

3,400 

3,700 


The great number of fresh water lakes in several coun- Lakes, 
tries of Europe forms another characteristic of its physical 
gcograpliy ; all the lakes, it is true, are not equal in extent 
to those in North America. The first of these regions lies 
to tlic soiitli of the Wolga, tlic west of the Baltic and the 
south-east of the White sea. The following are the prin- 
cipal Lakes : — 

Square Leagues. 


Lake Ladoga, • * • • 830 

■ Onega, • • • • 430 

Biclo Osero, .... 70 

Kubensk, Latsclia, and Woja, • . 80 

Five others between Kargapol and the White Sea, 75 

Lakes, Wig, Seg, Ando, and seven to the north- 
west of the Onega, .... 100 

Lake Peipus, . • . • 110 

" Huron, ..... 30 

Wirtz, . . . . . 10 

Five ill the government of Plescow, . . 10 

Lake Sairna in Finland, . . . 210 

Kuopio, ..... 80 

Lexa, ..... 30 

Kolkis, . . . . .70 

Tavastic, .... 20 

■ ' ' ■■ Ulca, • • . . • 30 

Twelve others, .... 60 


Sum Total of square leagues, 2,251 
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xciv. ^ 1 * Finlaiul. 

I 7 The Lakes in Scandinavia arc not so l*irge, bat more nii- 

Scandma- *0 

vian lakes, mei^us than those which have been now enumerated, liie 

extent of Wener is about 280 , of the Wetcr, 110 , of the 
Moclar, 100 , and of the Scandinavian lakes, from 700 to 
800 square leagues. They arc, witli the exception of one 
or two, placed on the southern and eastern sides of the 
mountainous chain that traverses the country. Those in 
northern Russia, on the contrary, are situated on the west- 
ern sides of the mountains. All of them flow into the Bal- 
tic, and are the sources which supply that inland sea. 
Lakes to Many small lakes are scattered over the countries to the 
south of the Baltic. More than four hundred have been 
counted in Mecklenburg, Ukraine, in the interior of Pome- 
rania and eastern Prussia. Some of them which have no 
outlet to the sea, are not unlike marshes, they lie in low 
vallies, formed by the sinking of argillaceous and sandy 
Alpine land. There arc fewer in the Alpine chain than in tlio 

Jakes. Scandinavian mountains. We observe on the southern 

sides of the Alps, the Jake Maggiore about 20 square 
leagues in circumference, those of Lugano, Como, Lccco, 
Iseo and Garda, the surface of the last is equal to 24 ; their 
whole superficial extent together with that of others less 
considerable, may amount to 80 square leagues. The 
Jakes on the northern sides of the Alps arc more nume- 
rous ; that of the Four Cantons occu])ics a space of 
about 13 square leagues; among others \vc may mention 
those of Tliun, Brientz, Ncufchatcl, wliich is not less 
than 15 , those of Biel, Zug, Siirscc, Zurich, Wallen- 
stadt, Grciffensec and Constance, of whicli the superficies is 
more than 38 . There arc five or six in Upper Suabia, 
twelve in Bavaria, the most remarkable are the lakes 
of Amncr and Chiem ; lastly, we have to notice those 
in Austria or the lakes of Atter, Abend, Ilallstadt and 
others to the cast of Salzburg. Tlicir surfaces may be 
estimated at 180 square leagues. The lakes of Geneva 
and Annecy are situated on the western side of the Alp^s, 
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the former covers an area of 44 square leagues ; the rest book 
arc too insignificant to merit attention. xciv. 

There are four gr five small lakes in the peninsula of Ita- ; 

Iji, in the middle of the chain of the Appenincs, and all ofiaiJs." 
them arc of a circular form and encompassed by steep 
rocks. The Italian geologists consider them the monu- 
ments of a volcanic revolution which must have taken 
place in the centre of the peninsula. The number of lakes 
in the western parts of Europe is inconsiderable, particular- 
ly in Portugal, Spain, France and England. The con- frish lakos. 
trast in Ireland is striking, one of the Irish lakes is not less 
than that of Zurich, ten op twelve others exclusively of 
the fens or bogs which shall afterwards be more fully de- 
scribed, occupy a hundredth part of the territory in that 
island. 

Tlie European rivers have been compared in a table pro- 
added to this book, some of the general results which are uveeu^tho' 
there presented, may now be mentioned. basm. 

If all the rivers in Europe be taken as . 1.000 

Those whicli flow into the Black Sea are, 0.275 

Into the Mediterranean, including the Archi- 
pelago and the Adriatic, . . 0.144 

Into the Atlantic Ocean, . . 0.131 

Into the North Sea, . . . 0.110 

Into the Baltic, . . . 0.129 

Into the Northern Ocean, . . 0.048 

Into the Caspian, . . . 0.1 G 3 

Some conclusions may be derived concerning the six The six lat 
largest rivers in Europe, from the hydrographical works 
that Iiavc been published concerning our continent. 

The water discharged from the WoJga, . 0.144 

From the Danube, . • . 0.124 

From tlic Dneiper, . . . 0.061 

From the Don, . ... 0.052 

From the Rhine, . . . 0.050 

From the Dwiria, . . . 0.021 

These results depend on the course of each river and 
thr.t of its feeders ; it is necessary however to take into 
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xciv. reference to that circumstance, our calculation as to the 
six largest rivers in Europe may be considered •sufticicntly 
accurate. The other rivers next to those which have bepn 
enumerated, arc the Po, the Rhone, the Ebro, the Gua- 
dalquiver, the Tagus, the Loire, tiic Elbe and the Vis- 
tula, but all of them united are not equal to the Wolga. 
The Kama, a mere feeder of the Wolga, and one that is 
little known. Is not less than the Rhine, a river celebrated 
in history. The Seine, with all its tributary streams, does 
not make up 0.009 of all the European rivers. 

European Wc pass from our imperfect account of the rivers to that 
mountain?, European mountains 5 the Ural range, wdiich is com- 

mon to us with Asia, has been described in a preceding vo- 
lume. It does not form a continuous line on the side of 
Europe, but resembles a number of hills rising insensibly 
from the centre of Russia in an eastern and north-eastern 
direction ; although their summits are broken or ill-defined, 
they are placed on an elevated base, and their absolute le- 
vel is not less than that of the mountains in Silesia and 
Saxony ; their greatest height is equal to 7000 feet. The 
hills or rocks that traverse Russia arc not visibly connect- 
ed with the Ural or any European range. 

The table-land of Waldai, from which the Wolga de- 
scends to the Caspian, the Dwina to the Baltic hnd the 
Dneiper to the Black Sea, is a lofty plain crowned witli 
hills from ts elvc to thirteen hundred feet ahovc the level 
of the sea. Jt becomes iriucli lower on tlic side of Poland ; 
tlic sources of tlic Beresina, the Neimcn and the Pripetz 
arc situated on a plain of wdiich tlic inclination is imper- 
ceptible, and tlic height not more than two hundred feet 
above the sea at the moutli of these rivers. The elevation 
of tbe granite jocks wJiich arc co iiiccted with the Carpa- 
thian mountains and divide the course of tho Dneiper, is 
also very low, it cannot be distinguished near the shoi’cs at 
the sea of Azof. 

The Do- The Dofrines, or the Scandinavian Alps, arc better 
marked than the Ural chain, but as completely isolated 
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from the other mountains in Europe. The whole range rook 
extends from Cape Lindcncss or the southern point of xciv. 

Norway to*Capc Jlorth in the island of Mageroe. The 

central mountains arc more closely connected. Lapfand 
and the south-west of Norway arc crowned by two separate 
chains. Steep rocks, frightful precipices, high cataracts, 
and glaciers recall To our recollection the lofty mountains on 
our globe; tlic same range abounds in picturesque beauties; 
but its most elevated summits arc not more than seven or 
eight tliousand feet above the level of the sea. The Seves 
an inland branch, which bound Norway and Sweden, enter 
into the latter kingdom and terminate in a number of hills. 

Others whicli traverse Lapland and arc connected with 
Finland, arc lost round the numerous lakes in tliat country. 

The Grampian or Caledonian mountains form, like those The Caie- 
in Wales, a separate group of several small and paraller^°“^^" . 
chains, their greatest elevation does not amount to 5000 
feet. These chains arc without doubt connected by a sub- 
marine continuation with the rocks in the Orkney, Shetland 
and perhaps the Feroc islands; their general direction is 
from southwest to northeast. 

The Cambrian mountains in the principality of Wales, 
and those in the north w est of England, arc lower than the 
Caledonian range. 

A plain extends on the north and the cast of Europe, two Great 
distinct chains, those of Caledonia and Scandinavia rise 
above it. The south and the centre of the same continent 
prcvscnt a very diflerciit character. All the mountains, from 
the pillars of Hercules to the Bosphorus, from Etna to 
Blocksbcrg arc so maiiy parts of the same series. Wc 
shall Imwcver both on account of several physical consi- 
derations and in conformity to the common method, divide 
them into four ranges. 

That of the Alps is the most remarkable and most cen- The Alps, 
tral of them all. Mount Blanc, the highest mountain in 
Europe, is situated in <Iie principal Alpine cliain. The 
ength of the line from Mount Vciitoux in Dauphiny to 
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xciv. Iiciglit of the summits is from ten thousand to fifteen tlious- 
" and feet; that of the passages across ll^c prinmpal chains 
is generally from live to six thousand. But tlic clevatiun 
of the plains on the north of the Alps, in Switzerland and 
Bavaria, is about a thousand, and in some places two thous- 
and feet, while those in Lombardy and Hungary, which 
bound tlic A]j)hw range on the south and the east, arc not 
much higher than the level of the sea. Perpetual ice com- 
menccs at an elevation between seven and eight thousand 
feet, and forms in the centre of the Alps frozen seas like 
those at the poles. The ice disappears at a height above 
J 0,800 feet, the atmospheric vapour is congealed as it de- 
scends, and covers the ground with eternal snow. The 
great depth of the Alpine lakes is peculiar to these moun- 
tains, one of them, the Jake of Achen is not less than 1800 
feet in depth. The phenomena which the structure of the 
Alps exhibits, the imposing beauties which their different 
as|i€€ts present, tlieir influence on climate and on the inovc- 
incnts of waters, cannot at present occupy our attention ; it 
is only our object to determine their position. 

Thr T’hc Appcnincs on the south and the chains connected 

luur... wVih tUciu, which may be called the SuO JJppcnliies, form 
the southern branch of the Alpine scries, of which the height 
is from four to nine thousand feet; but some of the moun- 
tains in t\ic neighbouring islands arc higher than 10,000. 
Those in Sicily are evidently connected with the Ajijicnines, 
and the elevation of the higliest or of Etna, is partly to he 
attributed to volcanic eruptions. But it is as yot uncertain 
whether or not tlicrc arc mountains of an ecjnal height in 
Sardinia; the connexion between the Corsican and Sardini- 
an (:hains is also imperfectly known. 

Dinarian An castcm branch of the Alps jiasscs hctwi'en the feeders 
of the Danube and the Adriatic Sea, and unites the chain 
willi that of Mount licmus. These mountains are very 
narrow in many parts of Carniohi and Dalmatia ; the height 
of their summits is from seven to ten tlioiisand feet. 
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fluid to the solid state, for foreign substances, such as book 
leaves, insects, small fish, frogs, water, pieces of wood and 
straw arc often contained in it. 

A very high price was given for amber or rather pure usoand 
succin by tlic ancients; it was considered as valuable as 
gold and precious stones, and the Phcnicians were the first 
who navigated the North Seas in quest of this substance. 

Its value is at present much diminished, but in some manu- 
factories, for instance at Stolpe in Pomerania, and Koenigs- 
berg in Prussia, workmen are still employed in making 
from it, small jewels, scented powder, spirituous acid, and 
a fine oil that is used as a varnish. Part of the raw mate- 
rial is exported by the Danes and Italians, who gain a con- 
siderable profit in manufacturing it. But Turkey is the 
staple market for the commodity, the trade is in the hands 
of tlic Armenians, and a certain portion of amber is carried 
every year to the holy Kouba at Mecca. The quantity 
whicli is found in Prussia amounts annually to more than 
two hundred tons, and the revenue which the crown derives 
from it, is equal to three or four thousand pounds. 

The raw material is obtained on the Prussian coast be- Locality, 
tween Pillau and Palmnickcn,a tract of land about eighteen 
miles in Icngtii. It is only, however, after the violent north 
and north-west winds that any large quantity is driven to 
the shore. (Quarries have been opened at Dirschkemen on 
tlie hills near the coast, and their produce is less variable* 

I’lic same substance is deposited in other places in the inte- 
rior of Prussia, and the largest piece of amber, which has 
been vet seen, was found at Schlcppacken, about twelve 
(Torinan miles from the Lithuanian frontier.* The high 
hills of Goldapp, at the distance of seventy-five miles to the 
sonth-cast of Ktenigsberg, abound in amber, and a great 
(juantity might be obtained from the heights and valleys on 
tiic Vistula in the neighhonrhood of Thorn and Graudenz. 

Wheat, barley, rve. Prussian manna, millet, buckwheat Agricultu- 
ral produce. 

T.' -t : • ('! nn!'or !■=: liirljr--; i:i :ir,J seven (M eiiilit in hioadtii ; 

" IS kvj.t 11! lij ■ :n I'.rjln:. 

VoL. \JI, 
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and peas arc cultivated in Prussia. The culture of the 
potatoe is carried to as great an extent in Eastern Prussia 
"" as in Ireland, and it forms in both countries ttic principal 
sulstenancc of the people. A small volume, ^vritten by a 
citizen of Gumbinnen in Eastern Prussia, Avas published in 
1T92; among other economical discoveries, the author men- 
tions a great many methods of using potatoes, lie made 
them into spirits, flour, candles and starch. Hops and to- 
bacco flourish in many parts of the country, and the culture 
of culinary vegetables, although less common than in Gcr- 
many, is by no means neglected. Tijc produce of tlic fruit 
trees is not sufficient for the consumption of the inhabitants, 
and a great quantity is every year im])ortcd. Hemp and 
lint are two articles of considerable exportation ; tlic former 
thrives best in the western, and the otlier in the eastern 
provinces. The agricultural jiroduce of tlie maritime ])ro- 
vinces, their trade in corn, and the ordinary methods of 
farming, shall be fully examined in a difterent chapter. 

The forests consist of oak, lime, mountain ash, alder, 
pine and birch-trees, but the large and lofty oaks are not so 
common as they once were in Prussia, Potaslies and tar 
are still exported. More than seventy different sp('cies of 
fish frequent the rivers and the Jakes. Eels and inui'entC 
are dried and exported, and caviar is obtained from the 
sturgeons in the Frisch-Haf. 

Ihehcar and the elk, the wild boar and the stag arc 
often seen in the woods and the forests. ^.Fhe horse, the 
most useful of tlie lower animals, has been much iin])r()\e(i 
in these countries. Two different kinds arc mentioned, 
the one of Tartar origin is common in Lithuania and 
Poland, tlie other sprung from (jlerman, French, INea- 
politan and Danish horses, was brought into Prussia l)y 
the Teutonic knights. Of these two sorts, the forim r is 
supposed to be fleeter, but not so sure footed as the 
other. All the royal studs iu Eastern Prussia have, since 
the marshes of Stalluspahneu were drained, been renio\ 
ed into that district, which is now called Stutamt, and 
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there arc probably more horses in Trakliemen, the prin- pooK 
cipal town, than in any other place of tlic kind in Europe. 

It might, h(rwcvcr,^tend to promote agriculture, if the great 
number of stallions, which arc kept there, were scattefed 
over a wide extent of country. A third sort, which is 
small, short-legged, but swift and hardy, is used in some of 
the provinces ; it is believed to be the remains of a native 
race, common at one time to Prussia, Lithuania and Scan- 
dinavia. 

In tlie account, which wc arc about to give of the differ- 
ent towns in Prussia, our principal stations shall be Kce- 
iiigsherg on the Pregcl, and Dantzic on the Vistula. 

Priinislas the First, king of Bohemia, advised the Tcu- Koenigs- 
tonic knights in 1255, then his allies, to build a strong 
castle, which they named Koenigsberg or the royal moun- 
tain ; it is called Krolcwiecx> and ICaralauczuge or the royal 
town by the Poles and Lithuanians. That caj)ital of the 
kingdom is about fifteen miles in circumference, but a great 
l)art of it consists of gardens, and some places of marshes; 
the present jiopulation docs not exceed sixty-sive or seventy 
thousand souls. The numerous quarters into which the 
town is divided, arc surrounded by ancient ramparts, that 
may perhaps bo considered ornamental, but are not cer- 
tainly, in any way useful for its defence. The Kniepqf, 
one of the lincst, is built on an island in the Prcgel, 
and Busching mentions that the wooden piles on which 
tlic fortiiications rest, arc now become as hard as stone. 

The castle is a very ancient building, and the view from 
one of its turrets extends across the Frisch-Ilaf, the 
])ort, Ihe river, the town, and a great part of Prussia. 

The ancient citadel is now almost surrounded with manu- 
factories and store houses. The harbour has not more than 
twelve feet of water, and that part of the Frisch-Ilaf with 
which it cominmiicatcs, is still more shallow, so that the 
cargo of every large vessel is hrouglit into the town in boats. 

Trade, liowcver, j)articularly that in corn and naval timber, 
has not decreased ; there are besides different manufactories, 
that of amber is uonv fallen into decay. The univer- 
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sitj was rendered illustrious by Kant^ the most subtle and 
perhaps the most obscure of modern philosophers. Impor- 
tant documents relative to the ancient history of Prussia, 
have lately been discovered in the library and archives of 
the town. 

The fortress of Fillau, the military key of eastern Prus- 
sia, is situated on a peninsula to the east of the capital. The 
inner coasts of the peninsula, and the country neai’ the main 
land, are denominated the paradise of Prussia. Verdant 
coasts, fruit trees and gardens, thick woods and villages, a 
sea that abounds in fish, and to which many fishing boats 
repair, the large and tranquil basin of the Frisch -Ilaf, co- 
vered with swans and different water fowl, form part of a 
view, which may he seen by sailing on the lake, by ascend- 
ing the observatory of Pillau, or from the neiglibourhood of 
the Pfundbude, an old custom-house. 

Wehlau, intsterhurg at tlie confluence of the Allc, a place 
of nearly six thousand inhabitants, and Qumhinnciu a new 
town peopled by seven thousand individuals, and the capi- 
tal of a government, which forms Lithuanian Prussia, arc 
situated eastward of Pillau on tlie liighcr banks of the Pre- 
gel. 

Tilsit is situated on the Memel or Nieinen, it contains 
eleven thousand inhabitants, and is the second town in 
eastern Prussia; it is not less celebrated from its treaty, as 
from an interview which took place there between the Em- 
perors Alexander and Napoleon. The flourishing town of 
Memel, a place of considerable coiiirncrce, particularly in 
hemp and timber, is built near the embouchure of the Cu- 
risch Haf, the sterile extremity of Pi ussia. 

The country between Tilsit and the Curiscli-Kaf, is low 
and marshy; traversed by two branches of the Memel, the 
Russe and the Gilge, it is cxjjoscd to their inumlations. 
The land docs not yield much grain, it is ill provided with 
wood, hut the pasturage is rich and abundant, and the in- 
habitants might supply the kingdom with the produce of 
their dairies. 

The fruitful and well wooded ])lains of central Prussia 
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extend between Koenigsberg and the country last mentioned, i mok 
T he ancient castles and modern farms in that part of Prussia^ cct, 

,are more interesting to travellers than small towns, althop^ 

the latter, are peopled by industrious and well educated 
burgesses. Braunsberg forms a solitary exception, it is built 
on the Passarge, and its citizens carry on a trade in linen, 
grain and masts ; it is supposed to contain upwards of six 
thousand inhabitants. Rastenhurg^ Bartensieirif Hdlsbergf 
and other places arc less populous. Every town in the 
same part of the country has its particular beverage ; full- 
wurstf a sort of beer, is the ordinary drink at Freussisch- 
Holland^ and hydromel is as common at Goldapp. Gerdauen 
is built at a short distance from a lake, remarkable for a 
floating island, which by its motions indicates the state of 
the atmosphere, and the inhabitants call it for that reason, 
the almanack of Gerdauen. The small town of Ermeland 
is the metropolis of a diocess; and among the canons of 
its cathedral, was the celebrated Nicholas Copernicus, the 
author of tlic most probable hypothesis concerning the 
planetary system ; that great astronomer died at Ermeland 
on the 24th of May 1543. 

The most of the towns in Western Prussia are situated Damzic. 
on the banks of the Vistula, the only river that waters the 
country. Dantzic, the Polish Gdansk^ from which its 
modern Latin name Gedanum is derived, was in all proba- 
bility a flourishing city, and not a mere burgh or village in 
the tenth century. Much of its ancient sjdendour is now 
lost. The invasion and conquest made by Waldemar the 
First of Denmark, appears to have occasioned the settle- 
ment of a Danish colony in that favourable position, and 
it is thus easy to explain the comparatively modern name 
of DanlzlCf by Dansk-viky a Danish port or gulf. In 
many old diplomatic writings tlic town is called Dansk or 
Gdansk. It was enlarged and fortified by the Teutonic 
Knights, but the inhabitants did not submit tamely to the 
tyranny of their new masters, they revolted in 1454, and 
put themselves under the protection and sovereignty of 
tlic Polish kings, from whom they received many valuable 
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boo]r: privileges, of which perhaps the most important was the ex- 
exvi elusive navigation of the .Vistula, for it put into the hands of 
citizens, all the maritime commerce of Poland. It con- 
tinued in possession of several privileges and immunities, 
until the year 1795, so that it might then liave hcen con- 
sidered rather a free town or a republick than a depend- 
ence of a foreign crown. Its population, wliicli amounted 
in past times to eighty thousand souls, was reduced before 
the year 1772 to sixty thousand. Tlie restraints, whicli 
liave since been imposed by Prussia on the Dantzic trade, 
compelled many individuals to emigrate; and in 1803, 
the number of inhabitants, including those in the different 
suburbs, w^as not more than forty-seven thousand. 

Dantzic has all the disadvantages of an old town, the porch- 
es jut into the narrow streets, and disfigure the houses, which 
arc strongly but clumsily built. Of its twenty-ono pa- 
rish churches, thirteen are appropriated by Lutherans, four 
by reformists or Calvinists, and four by Catholics. It has 
been remarked that the Calvinists arc the most wealthy in- 
habitants. An astronomical observatory, a large museum of 
natural history, several learned societies, and a seminary 
with a library of thirty thousand volumes, jirovc that tlie 
people arc not exclusively devoted to mercantile pursuits. 
Harbour The town is surrounded by fortifications, and has support- 
androaJ. several memorable sieges. The harbour is formed by 
the crnboiicimrc of the Vistula, and pivitected by the forls 
of Miuide or fFcichselmiuidc. Tlie ancliorage or wliat may 
be more correctly termed the Gulf of IJantzic, is sIieKer- 
ed from tlic north wind by the proinoiitoiy on wliii li the 
small town of Ilela is built. A wtnlcr or low and fei tiie 
island between the YisUila and the MotJaii was uot the 
least valuable part of the city lands in the time of its frcc- 
Comniercc. dom. It posscsscd during the same period a very great 
trade in grain, wood, lint and manfactureil goods; it was 
the mart of the Poles, wdio exclianged there tlic raw pro- 
duce of their vast territory For the different articles of Eu- 
ropean luxury. Although its trade was much diminished 
under the Prussian government, it is ccrlaiu that in the 
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year 1803, eiglitecn or nineteen hundred vessels entered 
its harbour, and as many sailed from it. But the depry 
dations of the French and the Russians, from which^^ins 
unfortuna|e city suffered perhaps more than any other, 
drained at last the sources of its prosperity; during the 
short period between 1807' and 1815, it lost the sum of 
seven millions, and the only branches of industry, which 
remained, were its sugar works and distilleries. Of late 
years the calamities of war have been removed, its popula- 
tion, which has been gradually increasing, amounts now to 
fifty-tliree or fifty-four thousand, and it is still the first 
maritime city in Prussia. 

Maricnbiirg, or the Polish Malborg, the ancient capital Werders. 
of the Teutonic knights, is situated on the banks of the 
Nogat, a feeder of the Vistula. It is at present a town of 
five tlioiisand inhabitants, and it carries on a trade in clotli 
and linen. The werders or low islands in the neighbour- 
hood of Marienburg, Dantzic and Elbing are very fruitful 
and well peopled. Agriculture and the breeding of cattle 
arc carried to a great degree of perfection ; the peasantry 
are free, and most of tlieni belong to the sect of the Mcn- 
onites. ^I'he land in these islands is very valuable, the 
Xn*ice given for a morgen, a measure nearly ecpiivalcnt to 
an acre, varies from 1^.40 to Ia.GO. It is a bad *crop 
that returns only twelve for one, the average harvests re- 
turn twenty, and the good more than thirty fold- Part 
of tlic fi uit that grows on the same land, is exported to 
Russia. 

TJic nourishing and commercial town of Elbing, is built 
oil a low and fruitful valley near tlic werders ; its name is 
derived from the small river of Elbacb, which issues from 
the lake of Drausen. Alfred of Prussia, who wrote a 
geography of Pnirope, calls the river the and tlie lake 

the Tniso. The liling then discharged itself into the Frisch- 
flaf, of which the dimensions are exactly described by the 
king under the name of the Kstmere, and it may therefore 
be inferred Unit the Nogat, a feeder of the Vistula, has bc- 
gliii to fiovv since that period. The harbour of Elbing is 
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^ formed by the canal of Kraifuhl^ and large ships cannon 
<«\^dvance beyond Pillau. The number of vessels that have 
ar^^ived in the port within the last few y^rs is supposed to 
be about fifteen hundred, but in that number are include^ 
six or eight hundred Polish boats, and two or three liundred 
lighters. The trade consists in corn and hemp, the expor- 
tations in wine, iron and colonial produce. The houses are 
solid, but ill arranged, and the total population amounts to 
twenty thousand souls. A colony of fishermen from the 
same place are settled at Tolkerait on the Frisch-Haf; they 
depend chiefly for subsistence on the produce of the stur- 
geon fisheries, the profits of which, though sometimes great, 
are very variable. 

Other The other towns above Elbing and on the banks of the 

thevfstul'a Vistula, are Marietiwerdcr^ situated in a fruitful district, 
and containing a population of six thousand souls, Gran- 
dentxif a town of seven or eight tIiousa»id inhabitants, with 
an important fortress that now commands the Vistula, and 
Culm or Chelmo with afi insignificant catholic university. 
The trade; of these places consists mostly in linen and wool- 
len stuffs. Thorn, one of the most ancient towns in Prus- 
sia, was founded in 1231 by the first great master of the 
Teutonic order; it became an independent town or republic 
aboift the year 1454, under the protection of Poland ; its for- 
tifications were afterwards razed by Charles the Twelfth. 
The people suffered much from the violent persecutions ex- 
cited by the Catholics, particularly the Jesuits, against tlie 
Lutherans. The inhabitants, who amount to nearly nine 
thousand, are almost all Protestants, and the Catholics are 
still ill possession of their empty churches. A seminary 
that was founded in 1594, is well known from the numher 
of learned men that attended it, Nicolas Copernicus was 
born at Thorn on the 10th January 14 72, The town is re- 
markable for its public buildings; one of the [)i‘idges on 
the Vistula is upwards of a mile in length. 

Different The different classes of inijabitants in Prussia may be 
divided into nobles, landed proprietors, burgesses with 
more or less extensive privileges, and peasants, who though 
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free and capable of possessing land by a law passed on tlie^BooK 
11th September^ 1811, are still the vassals of the nobles^ 
from this vassalage the peasants cm the werders, and th^ 
ii\habitants of the new colonies are exempt. These inhatn- 
tants indeed are the wealthiest of the peasantry ; their 
houses are not destitute of elegance, and their children are 
well educated ; but the progress of improvement has been 
retarded by the devastations committed in the course of the 
last war. The other extremity of the country is inhabited 
by Lithuanian peasants, the descendants ctf the ancient 
Pruezi, they retain their native dialect, and are still igno- 
rant and slothful. The coarse cloth witli which they are 
clad, is manufactured by themselves, and all of them have a 
sort of scarf, or as it is called a margin^ that descends to 
the legs. The Koures wear tlieir margins across their 
shoulders. The boots and hats of tlie women are nowise 
different from those of the men. A jdated or white iron gir- 
dle loaded u ith a great many keys is the ornament of every 
housewife.^ These tribes are not unworthy of observation, 
and it is likely that some curious documents concerning 
them arc concealed in the German libraries. It may be re- 
marked, in the absence of all authentic information on the 
subject, tliat the margin ajipcars to be the same as the plaid 
of the Scottish Highlanders, a circumstance which renders 
perhaps the singular assertion of Tacitus less improbable 
than it might otherw ise appear, viz. that llic JEstyi spoke 
the same language as the ancient Britons. 

Some of tlie I’russiau nobles are the descendants of the Nobi 
Teutonic knights, who renounced tlieir monastre vows. 

Other noble families came at a later period from the north 
of Germany; they were distinguished from the rest by their 
haughtiness and contempt of their inferiors, qualities which 
have been gradually softened down by the usages of civiliz- 
ed society. The Livonian nobles were equally proud, but 
more liumane and indulgent to tJicir vassals. Tiie Prus- 

" 1>(’! iduiUi, Saiiiluiij,', \oj» l\cisebi*sclireibungon, VII. p. 1132. 

VOL. VII. 4 
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ian aristocracy is not a wealthy order, their estates are of 
ttic value, it is supposed that the greatest annual income 
erived from the land of any one noble, does not exceed 
y^500. 

Burgesses. The burgcsscs differ -according to tlieir origin anil the 
size of the towns; thus the descendants of the German co- 
lonists arc more enlightened than those sprung from the 
Poles and the Wendes. In jMcmcl, Kcenisberg, Elhing, 
Dantzic and Thorn, traces of the ancient freedom en joyed 
by the Hanseatic towns may still be observed. If tJiat be 
true with respect to all these places, it is more applicable to 
Hai.tzic than to any other. It may be perhaps worth while 
to quote the account which a well informed traveller ffave 
of it at a time when it still retained its independence. 

Burgesses Diititzic IS worc figi'ccablo to a stranger than the other 
ofiJantzjc. toAvns. As iiiost of the inhabitants are merchants 

or manufacturers, most of them are active and industrious. 
At the same time, their commercial relations with Berlin, 
England and other foreign countries, have contributed 
greatly to improve the people. Many of those, who from 
prejudice arc supposed to be only desirous of gain, arc not 
insensible to the charms of literature and the fine arts. 
There is scarcely a fatiicr in the town, who docs not give 
his children an education conformable to his circumstances 
and station in society. Every young man can read, write, 
and cast accounts; many of them are sent to foreign uni- 
versities, and they arc well instructed at home in ancient 
and modern languages. 

Republican The good aud bad citizens may be easily distinguished, 
they never mix with each other. As the greater num- 
ber arc united by a common interest, any thing like 
fraud or dislionesty excites general indignation. The 
germs of discoi*d by w hich oti er capitals are agitated, are 
not known. ]\o individual can cnCroach on IJie rights of 
another; no such homage is paid to talent, wealth or even 


' Jlcmn. h. 
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to services conferred on the community. Although that 
republican spirit may tend to depress the powers of a few 
great minds; it also,defends the state from a greater evil, thj^ 
ue^iigns of y^tful and vvicked men. 

No mendicants arc permitted to remain in the town, be- 
cause every healthy individual may obtain cmploynicnt in 
the numerous manufactories ; every infirm person can find 
an asylum in the public hospitals, and every vagrant 
ought to be confined in a house of correction, wliere he may 
have some chance of being reformed. Public women were 
banished beyond the walls, and the marriage vow could 
not be broken with impunity, as it often is in other capi- 
tals. A foundling hospital is not the least useful institu- 
tion in the town, mothers never destroy the fruits of their 
illicit love, and infants arc never exposed on the streets. 

Nothing increased more the prosperity of Dantzic, than 
the freedom of commerce and industry. Every man could 
follow without constraint the profession which was best 
suited for him, and thus add both to the public weal and 
his private fortune. As to its internal administration, the 
government of Dantzic, was one of the most equitable, 
that can well be imagined. Any magistrate, more espe- 
cially if he was a merchant, whose probity was suspected, 
or who had obtained sulfragcs by intrigue or promises made 
to the electors, was dcpri\ed of his situation, the citizens 
vied with each other in turning him out of ollicc. It is 
true that tlic mercliants lived at great expense, all of 
them had at least a country house and a garden. Their 
houses were lincly furnished, and one large apartment was 
set apart for a library. The men were defended against 
tlic cold by tlic most costly furs in Europe ; addicted to 
hospitality, or fond of ostentation, they ga\c sumptuous 
entertainments, kej)l a number of horses and a great reti- 
nue of servants. The llussians and Frencli obliged them 
to dispense witli such superlluities ; which, however, were not 
disproportionate to their income before the arrival of these 
strangers. It has been remarked that the luxury of the 
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Opulent citizens, was not of that frivolous nature, which is 
common in other large towns. It is certain that they loved 
' country, spared nothing in embellishing it, and were 

charitable to their poorer brethren. The fair sex acted 
important part, and their influence was attendee! with good 
consequences; society was by this means improved and po- 
lished, and drunkenness became a vice wholly unknown 
among the better sort of burgesses. Such was Dantzic in 
the days of its independence, and the happy effects of that 
independence have not been effaced under the Prussian go- 
vernment. 

Great The great dutchy of Posen forms physically a part of 
Posen? Poland; the same plains, the same kind of sand intermix- 
ed with clay and black loam, the same fertility in corn, and 
the same sort of forests may be observed in the two coun- 
tries. A traveller whose work is little known, maintains 
that the rye of Posen is finer than any in Brandenburgh, 
the orchards of plum, apple, and pear trees, more extensive, 
whilst morel and asparagus grow spontaneously and in 
abundance. The mushroom too is very common in almost 
every part of the country. Tlie peasants rear a great many 
bees; the poultry is as large and not inferior to any in 
France, and the fields abound with partridges and phea- 
sants. The land tortoise is exported to Prague, and the 
castor builds its dikes and dwelling in the heart of the for- 
ests.* 

Rivers and author of the latest statistical account informs us, 

marshes, many large marshes, covered with weeds and brush- 

wood, are still undrained in the province, particularly along 
the winding course of the Obra.f Tiic Wartha is the prin- 
cipal river in Posen, and a canal by which the country has 
been much improved, forms a communication between the 
Vistula and the Oder by means of the Netze. 

P«asantry. The peasantry are slothful, ignorant and supersti- 
tious, drunkenness is a common vice amongst them ; all 


* Kernouilli’s Collection, IV. p. 22D, 
t Holsche’b Statistics of Southern Prussi’J. 
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the legislative enactments, all the efforts of the Prussian book 
administration to improve their moral and intellectual con- cxy. 
dition, have hitherto been accompanied with slow and uny 
certain success. According to the traveller, whom 
have alrea*dy quoted, the condition of the peasants in the 
time of the republic, was little better than that of negroes j 
the petty nobles carried off their daughters, and if the pa* 
rents ventured to complain, they might perhaps receive 
many stripes ; in short, there was neither law nor jus- 
tice for a peasant. Tlie same class, says a writer who re- 
sided in the country, lived better than the German labour- 
ers. Abundance of food, coarse but warm clothing, dirty, 
but large cottages, a bed of down, the privilege of singing, 

[lancing and getting drunk, are consolations in a state of 
slavery. It is difficult to improve a race degraded by ages 
jf servile habits, particularly if superstition occupies the 
)lacc of morality. 

The Catholic clergy arc now improved, but in 1781 Cathoiio 
hey burned witches, and prohibited the reformed religion ; 
nany of them had their concubines, and all of them sold 
ndulgenres.* Tliey arc still opposed to the enlightened 
ystem of the Prussian government, for it tends to di- 
iinish tlieir revenue and power. Although the nobles 
ave a reasonable share in the administration of affairs, 
ley still -hate and despise the Germans. Their conduct 
lay be compared to that of an indocile and obstinate pu- 
1 towards his schoolmaster. Licentiousness has its 
larms for tlie great, and anarchy its pleasures for the 
!oj)le. Notwithstanding these obstacles, the grea* dutchy Popuia* 
gradually becoming a German province; out of a popu- 
tion of nine hundred thousand inhabitants, a hundred 
d sixty thousand arc Germans ; and what is not a little 
markable, more than twenty-four thousand two hundred 
e of the reformed religion. This change has been effect- 

by the successive migrations of industrious manufac- 
cers from Silesia and tlie agricultural colonies of Swabia, 


Ucrnouilli, Book C, 
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BooK«' ana it is but justice to confess, that these migrations have 
cxv. been favoured by the most enlightened members of the 
SJPrussian nobility. The Jews arc in this country the class of 
irf^n by whom improvement has been most retarded ; tl^e 
sole possessors of capital, every branch of indfistry is in 
their hands ; they lend money at exorbitant interest, pur- 
chase at a low rate the different manufactured articles, and 
sell them in difterent countries as the manufactures of 


Millers and 
Germans. 


roznan or 
Posen. 


Mdlli'ftuc- 

turing 

towns. 


Silesia. 

The German millers form almost a distinct caste; the 
happy inhabitants of a romantic country, possessing nu- 
merous flocks, abundantly prov ided with flsh, poultry and 
game, they make up the class between the peasantry and 
the nobles, and neither associate with the one nor the other, 
all of them intermarrying among themselves. Strangers 
to poverty, they enjoyed the blessings of a retired life, but 
their solitudes were invaded, and their houses pillaged, 
during the French wars. 

Poznan or Posen, the ancient capital of Great Poland, 
is situated between two hills, on the banks of the Wartha 
and the Prosna ; it is encompassed by a double wall and a 
deep ditch. The suburbs on the oj)posite side of the 
Wartha, is built near a large marsli, and it, as well as tlie 
town, is exposed to frequent inundations by the overflow- 
ing of the river. The cathedral and the town house are 
the finest buildings ; the olliers are an ancient castle, im- 
perfectly fortified and situated on a hill between the two 
rivers, a college, whicli was endowed hy bishop Jvonarski, 
and which belonged formerly to tlic Jesuits, lastly, a 
seminary or gymnasium, founded hy the bishop Lu- 
branski, and now called the JH/icnumn /.nbnincifinuiiu 
The population, besides the garrison, amounts to twenty- 
three thousand inliabitants, ami in that nuiuher are includ- 
ed four thousand Jews. "I’lie town is enlivened by three 
annual fairs, and its trade consists princiiially in cloth and 
leather. 

RogozkOf a place of four tlioiisaiid inhabitants, lies to 
the north of Posen ; on the west of il, and on the hanks of 
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the Wartha, are Obrzico^ Birnhaum^ and Schwerin^ all of book 
which arc peopled by Jews and manufacturers. The town 
of Mescril%^ (accorilhig to its Polish name, Miedzyrzice,y 
belongs to ^the Marquis of Lucchesini, and contains about 
four thousand inhabitants ; the greater number of them are 
employed in manufacturing cloth. Tlic roads from Mos- 
cow and Warsaw, as well as those from Stettin, Berlin, 

Leipsic and Breslau, cross each other in the neighbourhood 
of Meseritz. 

Several manufacturing towns are situated on the Silesian 
frontier; but Bomst or Babimost as it is called by the Poles, 
is partly peopled by vinc-dressers. The culture of the 
grape in a country under the fifty second degree of north 
latitude is certainly a phenomenon, although the produce is 
never abundant, and although it may be compared to vine- 
gar rather than wine. Kargowa or the German Unruhstadt 
may be mentioned on account of its cloth manufactories. 
Franstadt contains six or seven thousand inhabitants, ex- 
clusively of its garrison ; it possesses a considerable trade 
in corn, cattle, wool and cloth. The town was formerly a 
dependence of the principality of Glogau in Silesia. It 
was taken by Casimir in 1343, who agreed to protect its 
privileges, among others that of coining money, which it 
had received from its princes. Lissa or Lcszno is still 
more ])opulous, it contains nine thousand inliabitants; of 
that number four thousand are Jews, and a large synagogue 
is erected for them in the town. The trade of the inhabi- 
tants consists cliielly in linen and clotb, and it is supposed 
that there arc not fewer than two hundred manufactories. 

Lissa was at one time not much larger than a village, but Protestant 
C'ojint Ua])hael Le/sinski invited and gratitcd the free ex- colonies, 
crcisc of their religion to a great many Protestants, who 
Jjad migrated from Silesia, Bohemia, Moldavia and Austria. 

'riie same town is the birth place of the counts of Lezsinski, 
the family from which Stanislas, king of Poland and after- 
wards of Lorraine^ is descended. Lissa belongs at pre^nt 
to fhe count Sulkowski. If we still continue our route 
along the Silesian frontier, we observe the scigneurial town 
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BOOK of Bawit%, peopled by nine thousand individuals, more than 
cxv. seven thousand of whom arc Lutlierans. According to a 
' Btatistical-account, there were a few y^ars ago, tliree hun- 

dred and twenty-seven master manufacturers, and the quan- 
tity of cloth made annually, was not less than fourteen 
thousand pieces* Rawitz belongs to the count Sapicha, one 
of the most powerful and ancient nobles in Lithuania. Boi- 
anowa is also a manufacturing town, and it exports annually 
about seven or eiglit thousand pieces of cloth. Krostochin 
and Zeduny may each of them contain about four thousand 
inhabitants, principally manufacturers, Jews and Luthe- 
rans* 

Such are the principal manufacturing towns in the pro- 
vince, and all of them arc situated on tiie German frontier* 

Their trade, though still inferior to that of Silesia, is ra- 
pidly increasing, and many of the Tolish peasants, now no 
longer in a state of servitude, arc employed in the manufac- 
tories* 

The towns on the Polish side arc less populous. German 
coffe or German money is a common plirasc in Poland, to 
express whatever is of little value. The Germans may 
with equal justice retaliate, fora Polish city may be applied 
to signify an ill built and solitary town. At no great dis- 
tance from the dismal town of Sijrem, there is a sort of pot- 
ters clay, which is sometimes hardened by tlic heat of tiic 
sun into small concave lamina or plates, as if aj)parently 
fashioned by the liand of man, a wonder, not likely at pre- 
sent to excite much surprise, although it seemed ({uite unac- 
countable to many old Polisli w l iters. 

Gnesne or Gniesno, a very ancient Polisli city, was llic 
metropolis of a diocess in the year 1000. Jioleslas the 
First purchased the body of Saint Adalbert from the Prus- 
sians, w’ho had jiut him to death. The remains of Adal- 
bert were deposited in the principal chui'ch hy the same 
Xnous king, and a silver tomb was placed over his grave hy 
Sigismund the ^riiird. It is however uncertain if the body 
of Adalbert be still in Poland, or if tlic Robemians carried 
it off with them to Prague in the year 1038, (iiiesnc 
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peopled by four thousand four hundred souls, it carries on 
some trade in cloth ; and a fair, which lasts eight weeks, is 
held every ;^ear. ^Many horses and oxen are sold during 
the fair ; on one side of a large field, a long range of horses 
is exhibited, on the other, a corresponding one of oxen. 
The Polish nobles resort on these occasions to the town ; 
they used formerly to amuse themselves by fighting with 
each other, being now more refined, they stake tlieir land, 
money, horses and oxen at the gaming table. Tlie poorer 
strangers take up their abode in a wood near the road side. 
Every one cliooses his particular spot, at night a fire is 
kindled, and the supper dressed ; in the meantime songs are 
licard, and the young dance to the accompaniment of a flute 
and hautbois. A thousand fires, reflecting tlieir varied 
lights on tlic trees and brandies, remind the spectator of 
fiiiry land, but the fires gradually disappear, and after a 
short interval of darkness, the music of the birds hails the 
first rays of the rising sun.* 
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Europe Continued — Germany — First Scciion^—VhysicaL 
Description of Germany. 

The country, wliicli we arc about to describe, lias often 
been styled the stnmhling block of geographers, a distinc- 
tion wbicb it owes to its iiiminicrablc subdivisions and arbi- 
trary circumscriptions, long contrary and still in many 
respects ill adapted to any geographical or jiolitical sys- 
tem. It shall be our endeavour to ])ut something like or- 
der into this chaos, to cJas.sify the di/lerent detniJs under the 
proper heads, and, by so doing, to give a plain and clear ac- 
count of that interesting and important portion of Kuropc. 
As to the physical geography of the country, it may ])er- 
haps be as well to consider Germany according to its com- 
mon or vulgar acceptation, which is less at variance tlian 
any other, with its ethnographical limits. It must not he 
forgotten tliat the Swiss Alps are tlie sources of many Gm* 
man rivers, that the low connti'ies may he c'onsidcrcd the 
alluvial depositc of these rivers, and the Danish peninsulii, 
the continuation of tlie Germanic ])lalns. Allhoe.gh it may 
he necessary to recur fretpi .ntly 1o thc.-.e facts, it is equal- 
ly necessary not to lose sight of imns' ( (Jiuje. ;;) iii.linij-, 
sanctioned by jiolitical licarns and jln^ ojdhif.n > nf^'^er} 
people in Kuropc. Ila\ ing Ihu.s (.<njsi<!ccf'd t i cr.ian;, , de- 
termined its mountainous chains, the (js dn ; <;{' «?:. l ivei"- 
and the dilfcrence of its climate uiul jiroductions, in 
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the general and permanent characters of its physical geo- 
graphy, in a manner wholly independent of political divi- 
sions, wc sltall give an account of the different countries that 
make up its vast extent. It may be as well for the sake 
of method* to class tlie countries, that arc not far removed 
from each other, or at least do not differ widely in their 
physical characters and productions, as it may bo thus more 
convenient to enter into the statistical details, and to com- 
pare or contrast them with one another. In this way, may 
he successively described the eastern German states, sub- 
ject to the king of Prussia, and situated on the Oder and 
the Elbe, the secondary states watered by the Lower Elbe 
and the Weser, and the western Prussian states from the 
Weser to the country beyond the Rhine. It may then be 
worth while to take a general view of the whole Prussian 
kingdom, a monarcliy incomplete in its limits, and still am- 
bitious of territory. The remaining countries to be describ- 
ed, are the secondary states of Saxony, Hesse and others, 
which extend from the banks of the Rhine to those of the 
Elbe, and, secondly, the still better determined region of 
Jlavnria, Win'tomhurg, and the great dutchy of Baden. It 
then only remains for us to give an .account of the different 
Aiislriiin states, and to examine in a political and statistical 
])oint of view, the heterogeneous mass, which forms the Aus- 
h iaii empire. All the rliorographical details may be includ- 
ed under one or oilier of these heads, hut it would be incor- 
i‘e( 1 to sa\ nothing r)f llie civil condition, the moral and intcl- 
hcliiiil resources of a nation, tliai is only prevented by want 
of union, from being predominant in Europe. By means 
ed thi'si' divisions, which arc easily understood, may be com- 
[ii'ised V. ithin a moderate space whatever is interesting or 
Worth knowing in the volumes of those writers, that have 
;Lt1empt('d to imitate tlic learned Busching. Tlic necessity 
of i\ep('iiting twenty or thirty times the same facts in the 
same language, may thus be obviated. It is not that the 
(i(*rnniu method is to be wliolly condemned, it is enough 
that it is ill adapted for the general reader, and not always 
followed by tlic best writers in Germany. 
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BOOK All the German mountains depend on the Alpine or 
cxvi. Hercynio-Carpathian range. AVe shall describe in a dif- 
; fereiit part ot‘ this work, the chains tliat extend I’roin the 

central nucleus of the Helvetian Alps across the yroJ, 
Carniola, Carinthia and Styria, or the Illictiau, Caniian 
and jXorican Alps, together with their branches in Swa- 
bia, Upper Bavaria and the country of Saltzburg. H»cir 
position, the direction of the dilfercnt chains, and the 
height of the principal summits have been already men- 
tioned in our notice concerning the European mountains. 
The south-east part of Germany is thus rendered one of 
the most mountainous countries in Europe, and tlie exten- 
sive plains at the base of these chains, arc greatly elevated 
above the level of the sea. The great plain of the Danube, 
or the boundary of the Alpine range, is in several places so 
much confined, that the Alps appear to be connected with 
the Hercynio-Carpathian mountains in many parts of Aus- 
tria. Although separated by the higher plains of Bavaria, 
the mountains of the Black Forest near the sources of the 
Danube, connect the two ranges, and a junction is also 
marked by the falls of the Rhine. 

ffercynio- The Ilercynio-Carpathiaii mountains arc bounded on the 
course of the Rliine, by the valley of the Danube 
on the south, and the Dniester on the east. From their 
northern declivities descend all tlic rivers, \\liich water the 
plains of Roland, Ri’ussia and nortln rn (Jerniany. 'J'he 
same declivities form the greater i>art of AYetterevia, Hesse, 
Thuringia, Bohemia, Moravia, U])per Silesia, i jjpej* Hun- 
gary and Transylvania. 

That great terrace commands on the north, the immense 
plains, which extending from the British Channel to ti»e 
Sound, and from the shores of llie Baltic to llie Euxine, 
separate wholly the Aljrs and the oilier sonlhern chains 
from the mountains in the north of Europe. The lleiay- 
nian and Carpathian mountains rise above the Sarmatian 
and Teutonic plains, but their summits cannot he com 
General pared With tlic iiiajcstic heights of the Alps. Consid 
ered in this point of view, they ajipcar to be the ap 
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pcnilage of a greater range, and to form the northern book 
extrciiiity of the Alps, and the counterpart of the Appe- cxvi. 

nines. IJiit- llic g^*eat difference between the Hercynio- 

b^rpathian chain and the Appcnincs, consists in the latter 
being very distinctly separated from the Alj)s by tlie deep 
valley of the To, and the Adriatic, while the valley of the 
Danube is less excavated, and confined in its upper part, as 
has been already remarked, by the branches of the eastern 
Alps, and the mountains of Bohemia. TJie mountains 
connected with the Alps on the west, are united with the 
Hercynian chain, not only by the Black Forest, but by the 
continuation of the Vosges in the neighbourhood of Bin- 
gen. It is not less certain that the calcareous heights of 
the Bannat are connected with the mountains of Servia, 
which join those of Dalmatia, a dependence of the Alps. 

There is a more obvious difference between the Appenines 
. and the IIcrcynio-Carpatl>ian range ; the first are a continu- 
ous and regular chain, and the others, if correctly observ- 
ed, seem to form a series of lofty jdains, on which several 
small chains rise, and allhougli their summits arc evi- 
dently separated, all of them arc supported on a common 
base. 

This table land crowned with mountains, inclines to 
the north and tlic north east. That fact cannot be disput- 
ed, it is proved by the course of the Vistula, the Oder and 
the Flhe; but local iri egularitics arc occasioned by seve- 
ral chains, w Inch rest on these elevated plains. Thus the 
Krze-Ciehirge in Saxony teiininate in raj)id declivities 
towards Bohemia, and a])|)ear to interrupt the general in- 
dination. Blit, iiide/iendcntly of some detached chains 
hich Idi in an exception to the gcnei'al rule, it may he cs- 
lahlislied from the course of the i-ivers that there is a con- 
tinued though gentle declivity towards the north. 

Tp have a correct idea of the mountainous and wmoded Gesenker 
regions formed by the Hercynian range, one must imagine 
himself placed on the Carpathians in the north-WTst extre- 
mity of Hungary. A long ridge, the Gesenker- Gebirge 
or tlic low^ mountains, of w hich the general elevation may 
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be about four thousaiid feet, is disjoined from the base of 
the Carpatliians, separates the basin of tbe Oder and Si- 
"* lesia from the basin of the JMorawa or Morav ia, and ex- 
tends to the eastern extremity of Bohemia, uliere it is di- 
vided, and forms an enclosure of inomitains ’round that 
country. 

The lUescn-Gvbirge or Giants^ Mountains on the nortli 
east of the sources of the Kibe, extend from the south-east 
to the norlh-wcst, and form a liiimbcr of chains connected 
by a common base. No river descends from any part of 
this range, which fronts the Silesian and Lusatian plains, 
and its highest summits arc about five thousand feet above 
the level of the sea. The Erze-Gebirge or metallic moun- 
tains arc nowhere higher than four thousand feet, the Elbe 
forms for itself a narrow passage, the chain extends to the 
sources of tlie Eyca, and rises above the ])lains of Saxony, 
and the hills of Thuringia. The same heiglits are con- 
nected at their western extremity with the FLchld-di'hirgc 
or Pine mountains, from which a branch of them, the Bo- 
mer-Jrald ov Boliemian forest turns eastwards, and fronts 
Bavaria and the banks of the Danube. The el(‘vation of the 
Bohemian >\'a]d is in some places higher than lour tlnni- 
sand feet. The mountains near the sources of the Mol- 
daw arc lower by two tlionsand feet, tiny (‘xlend in a 
south-east direction, and j'oin the Uies(m-(i('hii*ge. The 
Mittel-Gdrlrgc or central mountains are situated in lli(‘ in- 
terior of Bohemia, or the basin of the. rjjper ; tln^v 

follow the course of the Kyea, and tiieir hasalfi(' snsiniits 
arc from two thousand to two thoicsand live hunriicd Pu t i:t 
height. 

The small chains beyond the con/ines of [hdnania, ai'e, 
only connected by hills. Thus, the 'f/nir'nr^rr- U 
a continuation of the b'ichud-Gebii’gt*, separates partly 
Saxony and Thui-ingia Irom Fraiu'onia, and lh(‘ sum- 
mits arc not higher than two thousand seven hine^rt'd 
feet. It is connect(‘d hy lieights of liftium hundj ed or two 
thousand feet, with the group ol the //Ana/, situatcal be- 
tween Bavarian Franconia and the electorate of Hesse, 
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its elevation in former times was supposed to have been book 
four thousand feet, but it is not greater at present than two cxvi. 
thousand eight huiiilred. The same summits arc connected ‘ 
b^ volcanic hills with the Spessart in the neighbourhood of 
AschafTenburg, and tlic ancient TaunuSf now the Ilselie, of 
which the elevation is still lower. All these little chains 
arc separated from each other by valleys, and they appear 
like so many groups, that extend in different directions from 
a number of central summits. The range forms itself into 
a sort of table land or elevated plain at the sources of the 
Weser; and Mount Mcisner rises above it to the height of 
two thousand feet, an elevation that corresponds with that 
of the Westcr-Wald, a rugged group near the banks of the 
Lahn. The heights or rocky hills, which, under the vague porta 
name of the West])halian mountains, cover the dutchy of 
Westpljalia, togctlicr with part of the country of Munster 
and I’aderhurii, and terminate near Minden at the pass of 
the Forfa JFestphalica^ arc not higlier than a tliousand or 
twelve hundred feet; no point in any part of them appears 
to he of a greater elevation. 

A single promontory, of which the highest summit is TheHartz. 
about Ihrec thousand five hundred feet, crowns the plains of 
lower (wcrniany. It is the Brocken or Blokshcrgj the middle 
(loint of the llartz, that become lower on every side round 
tljcir rommf}n centre, and arc only connected on the south 
witli tlie Thuringcr Wald by tlic broken hills of Eichsfcld. 

Su('h is the general j)osition of the Ilcrcynian mountains, 
hut it is n<'cessar> ia make one or two observations on the 
j}oinls of counexion between them and the extremities of the 
westei'u /\Ip-. A liigh counti'y, iuicrseclcd by ravines and 
cle(‘p Aall(‘y.s, in wliicli the Stciger-Wald extends to the 
west, joins the FicIitel-JJerg, from whence the Maine takes 
its soniv e, witii the .7/^7 or that rises to the height The Alb. 

iti' t ' llionsanfl five Imndred feet, winds along the basin of 
llie 'pper naiinhe, and imiles with tlic more extensive cliain 
of tlie hrlrirarx-ffaiil or Illack Forest. It is from the 
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cxvi. elevation is supposed to be about four thousand six hundred 
feet, they are detached from the Alps of Zurioli, and divide 
the valley of the Rhine from that of the Ncckar. The lo\V- 
est heights of the Black Forest arc separated ft’om the vol- 
canic hills of the Odcii-Wald, and these last are separated 
by the Maine from the Spessart. The chain of the Vosges, 
detached from Jura, extends in a northern direction along 
the German territory, and receives the new name of Don- 
neivjberg. But a more arid ridge, the Jlwndsruck or t/ic 
Back of the Dog^ is disjoined from it on the north-west, 
rises above the basin of the Moselle, confines the valley of 
the Rhine between Bingen and Cohlentz, and approaches 
the heights of the Westcrwald and Taunus. The ridg(‘, of 
the Ardennes between the Moselle and the Meuse, is strict- 
ly a part of Germany, for the great dntchy of Luxemburg 
forms a part of the German Confederation, but from the 
effect of a general, though erroneous opinion, it is usually 
described along with the kingdom of the Netherlands. The 
north and north-east extremities, which are without doubt 
in Germany, form the marshy ridge of llohe-Vecn and the 
volcanic hills oi JEyffeL 

'ns. Extensive plains are situated round this mountainous 
region. The largest of them all, is the one which without 
any other interruption than the course of the rivers, com- 
prehends Lower Silesia, the ancient Lusatia, Brandenburg, 
that is wholly covered with sand, Pomerania and Meck- 
lenburg, in which some hills arc interspersed, Ilanovei*, 
where an almost imperceptible elevation, overgrown with 
heath, extends across Holstein, and joins the central and 
waste lands of Jutland, lastly, the lower part of the an- 
cient circle of Westphalia, there the plain assumes the aj)- 
pcarance of a vast heath or moss, an appearance that is 
exhibited in different places through its wiiole extent. 
The large northern plain of Germany may be supposctl to 
form a gulf between the Hartz, the Erze- Gobi rge and 
2/iuringian mountains. The Saxon plain, (»f which L:hp 



sic is tlie centre, is distinguished from the rest by a higher book 
elevation and a more fruitful soil. The centre of Germany cxvi. 

is almost covered with mountains, but little space is left 

for the plains, unless wc consider as such, the level and 
contiguous heights, by which the rivers are separated. Thus, 
the narrow valleys of the Kocher and the Jaxt are overtop- 
ped by a lofty ridge, while, on the other hand, the large 
valley of the Ncckar is constantly varied by detached hills* 

That part of the country is diversified by picturesque scene- 
ry, it abounds in verdant and well wooded valleys, wat'^red 
by clear streams. Hut the character of the valleys in the 
centre of Bohemia, and in Upper Swabia, is perjiaps still 
more imposing. The banks of the Maine, the Fulda and 
the Moselle, arc remarkable for their varied scenery, and 
tlie valley of the Rhine unites the grandeur of a fine land- 
scape with the appearance of a highly fruitful country. 

The large and high plain of Bavaria, watered by the Dan- 
ube, extends to a great distance; the land is cold, but fruit- 
ful, it is in some ])laccs covered with marshes, and in others 
with forests of fir trees. But in the Austrian territory, the 
plains are confined by branches of the AIj)s ; the traveller 
wanders near precipices, crosses defiles, or descends into 
valleys as rich and as varied as those in Swisscrland. 

The rivers in Germany may be now considered. The Rivers, the 
Dantibe has been already mentioned in our account of 
Hungary and Wallachia, but it was only the central and 
lower part of its course, for the higher part of it is situated 
in Germany. That great river rises on the heights of the 
Black Forest, from three s(»urces ; the Brig-Jch and the 
Brige^ which arc both more considerable than the third or 
the Bonan, a feeble stream that is enclosed in a stone basin, 
and formed into a fountain in the court of the castle of 
Donau-Escliingen. It is therefore the two first that may 
be considered the source of the Danube, 'rhe infant river, 
flowing rapidly but without any cascade, receives the Iller 
above the town of Ulm, and by its junction is rendered 
navigable. Its depth is now about eight feet, and it in- 
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BOOK creases gradually to forty -two. The Lech and Isar descend 
cxvi. Tyrolian Alps, and traverse Bavaria ; 

^he Lech them passcs through Augsburg, the other waters 

and Isar. Munich, and their swollen streams floW into the Danube; 

Enlarged by these accessions, it winds to the •north ne*ar 
Regensburg or Ratisbonne, approaches Austria, and is 
The Inn. united with the Inn. The long course of the Inn, almost 
equal to that of the Danube, its noble origin from a lake 
in the midst of alps and glaciers, and its clear blue wa- 
ter, so different from the troubled streams of the Danube, 
are perhaps tlie only reasons, which have of late induced 
some German gcograpliers to consider it the principal river; 
in the rest of Europe the Danube maintains its ancient 
empire Tlie upper part of tlie course of the Danube ter- 
minates at the confluence of the Inn. That part of its 
course from Passau to Vienna may be divided into a dis- 
tinct region ; the river passing between mountains, has in 
many places no other valley than its bed, and even that is 
confined by rocks, by which its waters arc agitated and 
Djui- broken. The rocky island of Warth, opposite Grein, di- 
:»be. vides its course into two branches, the Hoessgans^^ which is 
not navigable, and the Strudel^ which may be crossed with- 
out danger, since its rocky channel was excavated by 
miners. At no great distance below that jiart of its course, 
its waters arc impelled against rocks, and precipitated on 
one side into the gulf of the Lueg^ and on the other, into 
the WirbeU a dangerous and rapid eddy. As it approaches 
Vienna, its streams arc diffused over a broader surface, it 
encloses several islands, and its course becomes gradually 
Cns. slower. The Ens is the largest river, which it receives 
from the south but even that feeder is inferior to tiie 
Jorawa. Morawci or March, which conveys to it at the confines of 
Hungary all the streams of Moldavia, 
ihinc. "Ihe Rhine may be more correctly called a 

river than the Danube, alihoug!i tlie source and ’ .Ii 

of the llhine are not situated in (icrniany. e 

river rises in the south-west part of the canton of 
sons, a country in which all the streams are den ,ed 
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Currents or Rheinen^ a word that appears to bo of Celtic book 
or ancient Germanic origin. It is thus difficult and vain cxvi. 
to determine whctijcr the Fore Rliine^ {Vonler-Jlhein\ is 
formed by several springs^on the sides of Mount Nixena- 
dun near the base of Mount Crispalt, a branch of Saint 
Gothard, or the Hind Rhine^ ( Hinter-Rhein J issuing majes- 
tically below a vault of ice, attached to the great glacier of Hypothesis 
Rheinwald, ought to be considered the principal branch. ^°s“ancient 
But at all events the central Rhein is only an insignificant course, 
branch, of wliicli the distinctive name is the Froda; al- 
though the inhabitants of the neighbouring village of Me- 
del, call it by the generic term, Rhein. Descending from 
these snowy heights, which are more than 6000 feet above 
the ocean, the Rhine leaves the country of the Grisons, and 
throws itself into the lake of Boden or Constance, at the 
level of 1250 feet. M. Hoffman, a distinguished German 
geographer, supposes that the course of tlie Rhine was once 
very different^ that as soon as it passed the territory of the 
Grisons it flowed down the mountains of Sargans, entered 
the lake of Wallenstadt, from thence into that of Zurich, 
and, following the present channel of the Limath, united 
with the Aar opposite the small town of Rein.'^ That hy- 
pothesis, founded on some local observations, is indeed wor- 
thy of attention, but it requires to be corroborated by addi- 
tional facts before it can be adinittcd. Following its pi'c- 
sent course, the Rhine, after leaving the lakes of Constance 
and Zell, arrives at a lower brancii of the Alps, a little 
below Schaffbousen ; it crosses them, and forms the cele-^ 
brated fall near Lauffen, which has been often admired, 
altliough its elevation is little more than fifty feet, an eleva-r 
lion inferior to that of the secondary falls in Scandinavia. 

After its fall at Lauffen, it is about 1 173 feet above the level 
of the sea, but wdicn it reaches Basle, it is not more than 
765. That part of its course, which is very rapid, is broken 
by a fall near Laufenburg, and the dangerous eddy of Rhcin- 
feldcn. Tlie Rhine iniitcs there witli the Aar, a river aL The Aar, 
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•t kody of water *« *1 * il. ^ Swisserland, brings a great- 

w Mke or ConsUnce. After it passes Basle th^ 
Rhlw turiM to the north, and waters the rich an*d beautiful 
▼alley, in which are situated Alsace, part of tlie territory of 
Baden, the ancient Palatinate and Alaycncc. Its course 
onwards to Kelil is very impetuous ; but ilowrng afterwards 
in a broad channel, studded with agreeable and well wooded 
islands* it assumes a very dilTercnt character, its banks have 
been in several places grsidually undermined, and its waters 
are covered with boats. The breadth of tlic river at May- 
cnce is about 700 yards; as it proceeds in its course, it 
waters a romantic, though fertile country ; and a line of 
lulls covered with vineyards, extends at no great distance 
from its banks. It receives in that part of its course the 
Neckar, whicli conveys to it the waters of Lower Swabia, 
and the Maine, which in its numerous windings collects the 
streams of tlie ancient Franconia. Tlie Rhine is confined 
by mountains from Bingen to tlie country above Coblentz ; 
small islands and headlands are formed by the rocks, and 


according to a supposition, which is by no means confirm- 
ed, its course was in ancient times broken by a cataract 
between these two towns. In its picturesque passage 
through that high country, at the base of many old castles, 
suspended on rugged rocks, the Rhine receives among 
other feeders, the Lahn, that is concealed under mountains, 
Moselle, and the Moselle, which, free from shallows, marshes, and 
every incumbrance, resembles in the mazes of its mean- 
dering course, a canal fashioned by tlic hand of man, and 
conducted througli vineyards and fertile meadows. The con- 
fluence of these two rivers may be considered the boun- 
dary of the romantic course of the Rhine. It then flows in 
an open and plain country, and receives among other feed- 
ThcR jhr ers, the Ruhr and ‘the Lippe. Having reached Holland, 
Lippe!* three artificial brandies, the fFaal^ the Leek aiuf the 

Delta of ^sself form the great delta in whicli are situated tlic w?al- 
the Rhine, tliiest towns in that industrious country. But its waters 
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are* divided into numerous canals, its ancient channel is left book 
dry, and a small brook, all that remains of the majestic cxti» 
river, passes into the sea. According to every principle ~ 
of physical geography, the Leek and the Yssel, if not 
the Waal,*must be considered the present mouths of the 
Bhine. The Meuse has obtained at Rotterdam and Dor- 
drecht, a distinction which it does not deserve \ it is enough 
that it inundates the Biesbosch, it has no claim to any other 
embouchure than that at Moerdyck. But it is with rivers 
as with men, and botli are occasionally raised into notice by 
ciiance or fortune, and the influence of incorrect opinions. 

The Delta of the Rhine lias undergone so many natural 
as well as artificial revolutions, so many slow and imper- 
ceptible changes, that it is very diflicult to discover its an- 
cient embouchures. 

The Ems sinks into insignificance after the Rhine; it is The Ems. 
however no tributary river, it has its particular basin; its 
embouchure is large and imposing, and it forms by its in- 
undations the gulf of Dollart. A more important river is TheWeser. 
formed in the mountains of central Germany by the Werra 
and the Fulda^ two currents nearly of equal size, and which 
are called the Wescr after their union.* The Weser re- 
ceives the Aller, which is enlarged by the Leinc, becomes The Aiier. 
very broad near its mouth, and flows into the North Sea. 

From the* shallowness of its bed, it is not navigable for 
large vessels below the tow n of Bremen, and in some places 
its waters are subject to temporary stagnations. 

Tiie Elbe, which is larger than the Weser, rises in the The Elbe. 
Riesen Gehirge, or Giants’ Mountains, and is known at 
its source by the Slavonic name of the Labhe. Its prin- 
cipal sources arc the White Fountain, at the base of the 
Schncc-IC'uppe, and the eleven fountains of the Elbe in the 
Navariaii Meadow. The river takes the name of the Elbe 
after its junction with these streams, and it is precipitated 
by a cataract of two hundred and fifty feet into the valley 

LIS chilli; supposes that the Werra is the principal branch, and considers 
its name a modification of that of the Weser, 
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BOOK of Elb-Grand. It receives from the south of Boheihia 
cxvi. the Moldawa or Mulda or the Bohemian Orit%a, which as 
it is deeper and broader than the Elbe,^ oughtf perhaps to 
dawa^°^* be considered the principal river. It then issues from tlje* 
circular basin of Bohemia, through a very narrow opening 
across steep calcareous mountains, an opening that appears 
to have been formed by a natural revolution, and to have 
afforded a passage for the water, with which the lower part 
The Saaie of Bohemia has at one time been covered. Descending 
Hateh* i^^to the plains of Saxony, the principal rivers that flow 
into the Elbe, are the Saaie and the Mulda; it is increas- 
ed by the Havel from the sands of Brandenburg, but it 
might be more correct to consider the Havel, a lake, or ra- 
ther a series of lakes, that are chiefly fed by the Spree. 
The Elbe seems first to direct its course towards tlic Baltic 
sea, but it turns to the west, and after having passed the 
hills of Luxemburg, it divides itself into several branches, 
which encompass the low and fruitful islands on the south 
of Hamburg. Vessels arrive at flie port of that town, 
where the Elbe becomes suddenly very broad, and re- 
sembles an arm of a sea, rather than a river. The effect 
of the tides is obvious at the distance of twenty-two Ger- 
man miles, and at the time of the flux, the course of the 
river towards the sea is wholly obstructed. The Elbe 
mixes its water with the sea below Brunsbuttcl, but its 
embouchure is placed lower down by the mariners and 
traders, that resort to Hamburg; according to them, its 
mouth is situated opposite the liarbour of Cuxhavcn. 

TbftOder. Thc Oder, which in the German dialect of Bomcrania 
is called tlie Mer, and of which the ancient Wcndo-Slavo- 
nic name is thc Wiadro, a word that signifies a pi/cAcr, 
takes its source in the mountains of Moravia, in thc an- 
cient circle of Olinutz ; hut thc Elsa, which rises from thc 
base of the Carpatliians, is in reality thc principal source. 
The Oder traverses thc whole of Silesia, inundates, under- 
mines and changes almost every where its low and sa uly 
banks; its channel is in many places obstructed hy ihc 
large oak trees, that it overturns in its passage through 
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the forests of Up])cr Silesia. The same appearance of con- book 
fusion and disorder, is observable throughout the course of cxvi. 

the Oder; ilj embanked by the sands of Brandenburg and 

Pomerania, it forms* in many places large fens and turbid 
lalces. Th6 Wartha, a tributary stream of the same de- Wanha. 
scription issues from Poland, and at its junction is almost 
as large as the principal river. The Oder divides itself af- 
terwards into different streams, and flows round marshy 
islands. The eastern branch, between Gartz and Stettin, 
or the Great ReglitXf as it is called, is best adapted for na- 
vigation ; the other retains the name of the Oder, and both 
fall into the lake of Damansch. The Papen Wasser or Embou- 
outlct of that lake communicates with the Friscli-Haf or tVe odcr. 
fresh water sea. According to local usage, the fresh wa- 
ter sea is divided into two branches, the great and the 
little Haf. That immense lake is wholly fed by streams 
and rivers, no salt water ever flows into it. It passes into 
the Baltic by tlirce outlets or rivers, the Feene on the west, 
the Swine on the centi^ and i\\G Divenon on the east; of 
these the Divenou is the smallest, and tlie Peene the larg- 
est. Tiiey arc indeed the only embouchures of the Oder, 
their banks have undergone considerable changes, and 
more than one ancient city built on an insecure foundation, 
is now buried under their streams. 

Such are the principal rivers in Germany. Wc ought Eakes. 
next to mention the remarkable lakes, but there are not 
many lliat merit tliat distinction. The lake of Boden or 
Constance between Swabia and Swisserland, the lake of 
Chiem in Bavaria, that of Attcr in Upper Austria, of Cir- 
kints in the calcareous mountains of Carniola, those of 
Dummer and Steiidiudcr in Hanover, of Waren or Muritz 
in Meklcnburgli, and the series of lakes formed by the 
Havel in Brandenburg, arc all of tlicm modified by local 
circumstances, so that the description of them cannot be 
separated from that of the particular countries in which 
they ire situated. 

Tke climate of Germany is greatly modified by the ele- Climate- 
vation and dcclivitie.- of the country, but independently of 
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that cause, it does not admit from its extent in latitude 
cxvi. Qf jijjy vague or general definition. It may be divided, 
however, into three great zones, and these are suscep- 
int zone, other subdivisions. The first is that of the north- 

ern plains, of which the temperature is not c6ld, but hu- 
mid and variable; they are exposed to every wind, while 
fogs and tempests are conveyed to this region from two 
seas. The north-west plain is subject, from its vicinity to 
the North Sea, to frequent rains and desolating hurricanes. 
The influence of the Baltic on the north-east plain is less 
powerful, the climate, though colder, is not so humid and 
Second gc- variable. The second general zone comprehends all the 
ncrai zone, part of Germany; Moravia, Boliemia, Saxony, 

Franconia, Swabia, Hesse and the country on the Rhine. 
The mountains in that extensive region form a barrier 
against the effects of the maritime climate. The sky is 
not obscured by mists, and the regular order of the sea- 
sons is not interrupted by winds mid tempests. The ele- 
vation of the soil renders the climte colder than in other 
countries on the same latitude nearer the level of the sea. 
This zone, the most agreeable of any in Germany, extends 
from the forty-eighth to the fifty-first parallel. It may be 
subdivided into three regions; the first is Hesse and Sax- 
ony, where the grape yields only an acid and imperfect 
wine, but the peach and the apricot flourish ; the second 
includes Bohemia, Moravia and part of Franconia; where, 
from the height of the mountains, the snow is of longer con- 
tinuance, but the effect of the summer’s heat is more sudden 
and powerful, so that abundant and early harvests depend 
in a great degree on favourable exposures ; lastly, the terri- 
tory on the Maine, the Neckar and the Rhine, there tlic grape 
is of a better quality; woods of chestnut and almond trees 
grow in different parts of the country, and the summers arc 
warmer and less variable than in the northern provinces of 
France. The climate of the last region, in which the 
central towns arc Maycncc, Heidelberg and Wurtzburg, 
is finer than any other in Germany, and the most salubri- 
ous and agreeable of any in Europe. The third general 
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zone is that of the Alps, The lofty heights and rapid book 
declivities connect very different climates; thus the culture cxvi. 
of the vino ceases in Bavaria and Upper Austria, and ap- 
pears anew with fresh vigour in the neighbourhood of Vi- 
enna. The* eternal glaciers of the Tyrol and Saltzburg 
are contiguous to the valleys of Styria and Carniola, co- 
vered with fields of maize or vineyards, and almost bor- 
dering on the olives of Trieste, and tlie lemon trees of 
Riva. The limits of these regions, in as much as they are 
marked by distinct climates, shall be more accurately de- 
fined in our account of the different parts of Germany. 

TIic great abundance of mineral springs, both hot, cold. Mineral 
bitter and acid, is a characteristic feature of the German ter- 
ritory. The thermal springs of Aix-la-Chapelle, Pynnont, 
Carlsbad, Tiplitz, Baden on the Rhine, Bruckenaii and 
AViesbaden, attract every year many wealthy visitors. Those 
of Iscliil, Baden near Vienna, and many more, though less 
resorted to, arc nowise inferior. The acidulated springs of 
Seters, Driburg and Rcrliitsch, the bitter waters of Seids- 
chutz, Seidlitz and other places, are suflicient proofs that 
the German soil abounds witli veins or depositesof the most 
varied minerals. But it must not be inferred that Ger- 
many is ill provided with good and wholesome water for 
the ordinary purjioses of life; the country is in general well 
supplied w illi that article of primary necessity, and the on- 
ly I'xceptions are to be found in some marshy districts 
of Westpiialia, and in some of the cold valleys in Saltz- 
burg. 

AV c may now mention the most remarkable objects in 
the three natural kingdoms, wc shall commence with the 
mineral. 

Some mines of copper and iron, some traces of gold in Minerals, 
arsenic ore, and of silver in lead mines, have been dis- 
covered on the mountains of Moravia, Silesia and Bolie- 
mia. The metallic productions, however, are not abundant, 
or ot mnch value, hnt in tlic same part of the country arc 
•observed quarries of marble, mines of coal, and several pre- 
cious stones, among others, a sort of emerald, the Silesian 
VOL. Ml. 7 
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chrysoprasus. The chain, that separates the basin of Bo- 
hemia from the plains of Saxony, may be called by way of 
' distinction, the metallic region, for it, contains indeed the 
richest deposit© of native silver in Europe, and the only one, 
which has not hitherto been apparently diminished. It is 
certain that during the last forty years of the eighteentli cen- 
tury, a number of Saxon crowns, not less than twenty-two 
millions, (L.3, 570,500) were coined at Freyberg. The 
same mountains are not so rich in tin, copper and iron, but 
of these metals, tin is the most common, and the mines on 
the side of Bohemia are not perhaps inferior to those of 
Cornwall. The Bohemian silver mines, which were at one 
time worked with profit, arc now neglected or exhausted. 
The gold washings which, if ancient writers have not ex- 
aggerated, were formerly very productive, are now of se- 
condary importance in Bohemia and Saxony. But the one 
and the other of these two countries contain every possible 
variety of metals in greater or smaller quantities, and in 
both are also found the most useful varieties of granite, 
marble and porphyry, as well as crystals and precious 
stones, less perfect it is true than those of the east, but 
among which, the Saxon topaz and Bohemian garnet are 
still considered valuable. There arc fewer minerals in the 
hills of Thuringia and Eichfeld, but an elevated country 
between the base of these mountains, and that of thellartz, 
covers an immense layer of cop])er, and near the middle 
part of this lofty district, is situated the town of Mansfeld. 
The depth of the bed below the ground varies from a hun- 
dred and sixty to two hundred and eighty feet, it contains 
also petrifactions and very curious fossil remains. A sliort 
w^ay to the east, and even under the channel of llie Saal, a 
subterranean stream of salt w ater extends probably from 
the base of the Erz-Gebirge mountains to the salt lake 
of Eisleben, and the celebrated salt springs of Halle. The 
extensive depositc of copper appears to Ici'ininalc near the 
base of the Ilartz range. But the miners in the Ilartz 
mountains work silver, load, copper and iron; tlicir pro 
duce, however, is every year diminisliing, and it is never 
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equal to that of the metallic chain. Iron is the only metal 
generally worked and diffused in the heights between the 
Weser, the Maine ^nd the Rhine. It is most abundant in 
tlye mountains of Wcstcrvvald, of which the greater number waid. 
are situated in the dutchy of Nassau, but it is also very 
common in the ancient dutchies of Westphalia and Berg, 
from the latter of which, the workshops and armouries of 
Solingen, are supplied with steel, that is only inferior to that 
of Styria, and if it be excepted, better than any other in 
Germany. The working of coals and salt mines in the same 
part of the country is still more lucrative, and the same ob- 
servation is applicable to the mountainous region on the 
rest of the Rhine, or the continuation of the Ardennes and 
the Vosges, where no mineral production is more valuable 
than the coal, and it appears, in the branches of the Arden- 
nes at least, to be connected with other strata in the low 
countries. The porous basalt and volcanic ashes of An- 
dernach, which arc used in making the cement that is 
called Trass by the inhabitants, may recall the numerous 
volcanic formations in the lower basin of the Rhine. The 
mines in the Black Forest yield silver, copper and iron, in 
small quantities. Tlie two most remarkable objects in the Tyrol, &c. 
eastern brandies of the Alps, that extend across the Bava- 
rian and Austrian territories, are the long scries of salt 
springs, that follow the base of the northern Alpine chain 
in the direction of Reidienhall in Bavaria, and Hallein in 
Saltzburg, to Isclil and Cliisser above the Ens in Austria; Styria. 
the other is that rich deposite of the best iron in Europe, 
situated in Styria, on the east side of the Noric Alps. Be- 
sides these, ought to be mentioned the great lead mines of 
Carinthia, those of quick silver near Idria, which, after the 
mines of Almaden, arc the most productive of any in our 
continent. What ajipcars to us most worthy of notice in 
the mineralogical geography of Germany, has now been 
stated ; a number of other minerals, which, however curi- 
ous and interesting to the geologist, are of secondary impor- 
tance, shall be mentioned in the account of the countries in 
which they are situated. 
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The forest trees hold the first rank among the vegetable 
productions of Germany, for they not only supply the in- 
habitants with timber for their ships, hopses, manufactories 
and mines, but a considerable quantity is every year ex- 
ported into different countries. Tlic oak abounds in the 
central region, and plantations of them are seen almost on 
every hill. The other trees are the beech, the ash, the 
mountain ash, the poplar, the pine and the fir; in shel- 
tered spots, the walnut, chestnut, almond and peach trees 
display in the spring their rich and varied blossoms. Hiis 
description is applicable to the central zone of Germany ; 
the coniferous trees, and principally the pines, which in 
that region are confined to the heights and some arid dis- 
tricts, become more common in the sandy jdains watered by 
the Oder and the Elbe. Hut these trees are only of an 
ordinary quality, and it is vain to look in nortliern Ger- 
many for the hard pine and the lofty fir, with wJjich the 
fleets of Scandinavia arc furnished. The forests of pine 
and fir trees follow the course of the rivers, and extend ge- 
nerally from north-west to south-east ; other trees, such as 
change their leaves, arc seldom seen amongst them. I'o 
these monotonous and sombre forests succeed wastes cover- 
ed with heatli, a plant equally social, and wliich exldbits in 
miniature the vegetation of the neighbouring forests. Ex- 
tensive meadows along the banks of rivers and marshes, or 
alluvial deposites near the sea coast, make up t!ic remain- 
ing part of the northern ])lains of Germany. Tlie fine hills 
of eastern Holstein, of maritime Mecklenburg and the island 
of Rugen, must not be confounded with these plains, for 
their vegetation is difterent, and tlio oak ieaj)p(‘ars on a 
more fruitful soil. That narrow frontier ought not to be 
separated from the islands and Hano-Cinibrian j)eninsulas. 

The south of Germany, which is connected with the 
Alps, exhibits j)robably two scales of vegetation, that of 
the northern declivity from the Tyrolese Alps to tini Da- 
nube, and that of the eastern declivity of /\ustria, Styria 
and Carniola, not to mention the soutlicrii frontier. As 
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to the first of these divisions, the beech and the maple ap- book 
pear to grow at the height of five thousand five hundred cxvi* 
feet, and pertiaps Vofi Finns umbra at a still greater eleva- 
tion.* Bu| that region of coniferous trees does not ter- 
minate below the height of four thousand feet, to give place 
to a region of beech trees, as it does in northern Swisser- 
land, according to the admission of M. Wahlcnberg him- 
self. At an elevation so low as two thousand feet, the hills 
in Bavaria are covered with the juniper and the red pine; 
whilst the oak and the beech in the neighbourhood, though 
of ordinary si'?e, arc by no means rare. The birch is, after 
the pine and the fir, the most common tree on the declivi- 
ties. The country between the Lech, the Iller and the 
Upper Danube, corresponds better with the classification 
of M. Wahlenbcrg, and it is probable that the .apparent 
anomalies may be explained by the action of the prevalent 
winds, and the nature of the soil. The vegetable zone of 
Austria, or the eastern declivities of the Alps, exhibits a 
more rapid succession from the region of eternal snow on 
the Glockncr, from the heights adorned with the Alpine 
carnation, the valisiana cellica^ the rododendron, the solda- 
nella and the aritUiy to the vineyards on the frontiers of 
Hungary, and the olive woods of Istria. The precise li- 
mits of the diftcrent vegetations have not been indicated by 
botanists; the culture of the vine ceases at the height of 
two thousand feet, that of wheat at four thousand, and the 
::ountry at a gi'eater elevation, is mostly covered with pas- 
turage and coniferous trees. f 

The flora of central and southern Germany abounds Flowers. 
:hicfly in umbelliferous and cruciform plants, but the pri- 
mulacea and phyteumes are most common in the Alpine 
listricls. Jlulbous plants succeed best in the warm val- 
leys of Austria, and heath, vaccinium and Juniper in the 
tiorthern plains. The humid meadows on the mean heights 

* ('dinp.iir \\ alilcnbi’r.;, 'l'riil;i iiU'ii do \ Iltilvi’tiaCj sect. 34; 

Bnjucikiiiigrii, and Scliow's (leography (»f IMants. 
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are enamelled with anemones, hyacinths, violets and lilies. 
The low woods and hedges in the same part of the coun- 
try, are formed by the elder, the malialeb pl«m tree, the 
fruit-pendant rose, the medlar, the cornel and the eglan- 
tine. The plants in central Germany add to •the beauty 
of the country ; the verdure of spring continues for a long 
time, and many Alpine shrubs and flowers follow the 
course of the rivers from their source. Thus, the cytisus- 
labiirnam extends along the banks of the Rhine and the 
Danube. 

Grain of almost every kind is cultivated in Germany; 
wheat and barley are most common in the south, and the 
Bavarian winter wheat is preferred to every other. Smelt 
is generally cultivated in Baden and Wurtemburg, on the 
Rhine and the Maine; maize appears in great profusion in 
Styria, Moravia and the Tyrol ; buckwheat abounds in 
the sandy plains on the north, and manna or fesiuca Jlui- 
tans is cultivated on the banks of the Oder. Germany, 
taken in its whole extent, produces certainly a greater 
quantity of grain than is necessary for the consumption of 
the inhabitants, and the surplus produce is exported to 
Swisserland, Holland, Sweden and some of the eastern 
provinces of France. If there ever be again a scarcity 
of grain, the increasing culture of tlic potato, which has be- 
come very general in the north, might of itself be sullicient 
to prevent tlie recurrence of sucli famines as have haj)pcned 
more than once in Saxony and Upper Austria. 

Few countries are better provided with alimentary ve- 
getables than Germany, and many of tliem are of ex- 
cellent quality. The cabbage, for example, wJiicb is ex- 
ported to most countries in Europe under the name of 
sauer-kmutf^ surpasses any that grows in Belgium ; and 
the Germans say as much of diflerent sorts of turnips, car- 
rots, peas and beaus. It cannot indeed be disputed that 
the culture of these vegetables, so well adapted to tlie pa- 


JK'id or sour, iuid krnnt, cahhiigOj liuiicc thu t rciicli coiiupfinji c/luil- 

croutc. 
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lent character of the Germans^ has been carried to a great book 
legree of perfection. Gardening is much modified by cxvi. 

dimatc, an(^although the rich inhabitant of Holstein can- 

lot boast of his gardens, it is certain that the people in 
)ther countries, less favoured by nature, derive their sub- 
jistcnce from the culture of fruit trees and culinary plants. 

The hcjilth of the Germans may be partly attributed to 
their great consumption of vegetables. 

The hop is a very useful plant, and one that is well cul- Useful 
tivated in Germany ; it finds indeed in that country its soil 
and climate. The abundant harvests, particularly in the 
irtiighbourhood of Brunswick, in Bohemia and Bavarian 
Franconia, supply the numerous breweries, which, after all 
that has been said of English ale and porter, maintain their 
ancient renown. The culture of tobacco, altliough clouds 
of smoke rise at every jovial meeting, is not much improv- 
ed ; and the German tobacco is still much inferior to the 
American, the Turkish and the Persian. The madder of 
Silesia, the saffron of Austria, and the reseda luteola or 
dyers’ weld arc now less used In the arts, and the cultiva- 
tion of tlicin has proportionally diminished. Germany does 
not produce more than a third part of the hemp, which is 
used for its sails and cordage. The prejudice in favour of 
Ilussian hemp might at once be dispelled by the appearance 
of the crops which grow in the territory of Baden ; in that 
country the stem rises sometimes to the height of sixteen 
feet, and a single pound of hemp has been converted into 
twenty yards of cloth. Lint, on the contrary, is very gen- 
erally cultivated, and the most of it is manufactured in Ger- 
many. 

The vineyards of Germany have been mentioned in our vineyards, 
observations on the climate. Those on tlic banks of the 
Rliine and tlie Maine have wholly lost their celebrity. The 
Johannisberg, the Nicrenstein, the Lieste, the Stein and 
others have been mentioned by geographers, extolled by 
poets, and they are still drunk by a small number in Rus- 
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BOOK sia and Holland. But the example of the nobles, the low 
price of French wines, and the obstacles imposed at the 
custom houses on the exportation of the German wines, pre- 
vent tlieir circulation, and erelong the culture of the grape 
may be abandoned, which, under a more patriotic adminis- 
tration, might reward the labour of the husbandman.^ The 
north of Germany is now generally supplied with the wines 
of the Garonne, w hich arc brought into the country by Bre- 
men, Hamburg and Stettin. The Hungarian wines are con- 
sumed in Silesia, as well as in Poland ; and the vineyards 
of Austria, Styria and the Tyrol, though perhaps inferior in 
quality, return a considerable profit. Those on the banks 
of the Moselle, the Neckar and the lake of Constance yield 
only ordinary wine, and the produce of tlic vineyards of 
Naumburg and Graunberg, like that of Witzenhausen and 
Jena, may be compared to vinegar.f The produce of the 
vineyards in the whole of Germany, is supposed to amount 
annually to twelve millions of eimers, a quantity equal to 
the lialf of what is raised in Hungary, and a sixth part of 
the produce of France. 

The culture of fruit trees is better suited for tlic climate; 
apples, pears and cherries arc mostly cultivated in the north ; 
the chestnut, the almond and the peach in the central zone. 
The apple of Borstorf, that excellent fruit, which has been 
mentioned in our account of liussia, has been transplanted 
in Germany, but without much success. Attempts have 
been made to force tlie mulberry and to introduce silk 
worms, but the climate, with the exception of a small part 
of Austria, is ill adapted for it. It is now imagined that 
these useful insects may be nourished on the leaves of other 
trees indigenous to the country. 

It is amusing to read th.* effusion'; oi ihe flermnn poet^ in j)iaise of thrir 
vinoyarfis. An excess of loyalty (»r wim: is nppiuent. “ W Imi w ine can be 
rompaia J to our own/’ “I.et tlm inati wlio ilic l'< ncMHis ol tlic 

Jrtf- JlfiiJUj diiiik with the ^Ja'.eb on iln; ./.ijjk- of lln, mi'.” 'I In' ioyalj^'t> ol 
Franklort Ma yenre di ink or cu.sion.iliy iheir '■o - ‘ti i.p)’'- In ilili iii (lln-ni'-h 
wine. It would be nnich helfnr it ihe navi:- ihoii (>1 iln- IJliiin' wt-n* muden’b 
free. 

!■ Scri'oebaiu Jeiiie vel polius (iclienn.i , uhi na‘'CJlnr .'oa. lunt. 
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Numerous herds of cattle form no insignificant part of the 
w^ealth of a country so abundant in pasturage as Germany. 
The oxen arc of twq kinds. The one is that of the Alps, 
‘CQpimon in Austria, Bavaria, the Tyrol and Saltzburg; the 
cattle are reared in these countries in the same way as in 
Switzerland, the pastures are as fertile and aromatic, but it 
is certain, though it cannot be easily explained, that the 
produce of the dairy, the milk and the cheese, are neitlier 
of so rich nor so good a quality. The other breed is that 
of East Friesland, and it is almost the only one in West- 
phalia, Uolstcin and the low districts ; but the best of these 
large and heavy oxen arc imported from Jutland. The 
Styrian ox is of Hungarian origin, and the Swiss breed, 
which has been introduced into Hohenlohe, is thought better 
than any other in Germany. According to a statistical 
report lately published, the number of horned cattle in the 
country is supposed to be about twelve or fourteen millions, 
the number of sheep is not less tlian thirty millions, and the 
breed of the latter has been crossed and improved in most 
parts of Germany, and particularly in Saxony and Silesia. 
The hog, of which there arc three varietiCvS, is very common 
in Westphalia, Bavaria and Pomerania. Germany exports 
a great ([uantity of salt meat, hams and hides. The diffe* 
rent kinds of wool arc more than suflicient for its numerous 
and important manufactories. 

The German horse is more remarkable for its strength 
than the symmetry of its form ; but much has of late years 
been done to improve the breed of that valuable animal. 
The best carriage liorscs arc said to be those of Mecklen- 
burg and Holstein, and it is with them too tlrnt the heavy 
cavalry arc supplied. The horses of East P>icsland are 
strong, but licavy and ill made ; those of Styria and the 
other provinces bordering on the Alps, arc hardy and sure 
footed. Tlie wswiftest horses arc bred in Bavaria, and rac- 
ing is no uncommon amusement in that country. The horses 
from the heaths of TiCnna in Westphalia arc very fleet, but 
3nvd\l and ill proportioned. The light cavalry are mostly 
mounted on horses from Poland and the Ukraine. 
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BOOK The provinces arc well stocked with poultry; there is no 
cxvr. scarcity of turkeys in Styria, nor of geese in Pomerania 
and Westphalia. liohcinia abounds ;>vitli ])heasants, and 
Game, &c. the heaths and forests afford shelter to every kyul of game*; 

one exception only is mentioned, it is said that the red par- 
tridge has not hitherto been seen in Germany. The nume- 
rous flocks of wild geese are destructive to the grain, and 
the stork is protected by popular superstition. The heron 
frequents the banks of the Rhine ; the eagle of the Alps, 
different kinds of hawks, owls and crows arc common to the 
mountains of Austria, and the jmrus yendulimis^ a bird that 
has been noticed in our account of Astrakhan, suspends its 
nests from the rocks and the trees. All the birds of the 
Carpathians and the Alps, have been observed in southern 
Germany, and those on the shores of the Baltic are found 
in great numbers throughout tlie iioidbern plains. 

Seafishing. 1 he sca fishing in Germany is not of much importance, 
although some industrious inhabitants of Hamburg, Altona 
and iiinbden, repair every year to the whale fisheries in 
Greenland, and the shoals of herring on the banks of Shet- 
Ja/id. iiic impovtaut //shcric.s in flic Baltic, which arc 
shared by Prussia, Mecklenburg and Denmark, shall be 
more fully moiitioned in anotliei’ cliajiter. At jircsent, it 
may be remarked that tlie I'ivei* iishings in Germany, 

* aluahje, ni/g/it he rendered more so. Tlie larger 
huso, and many differmit kinds of lish aj*e taken in tiie 
Diuiuhe; it is sai<l, indeed, tiial sc\ eral species of tin* e?/- 
pihius and tlic pcrca^ are jbmid in that river, ^\hilc 
the cel is never observed in its Wiili'rs, nor in tliat of its 


feeders.''^' It might In*- woi-tli v/lnle to distinguish tin* dif- 
ferent species that helong to ihr upper part of the Danube 
before its junction wWh thr jmi, from llnise that the Inn 
brings down to it frojn the Alps, 'fin* salmon abounds 
most m the lihine, hut it is !»y ikj means raie in the Klhe 
and the Weser. ^J’he sturgeon is found in the Dd(‘r, and 
the finest trouts in the invers that liovv from the Hai*tz and 
the Erze Gebirge. TJie murena is common in tlje niiinc- 
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rous lakes of roincraiiia and Mecklenburg. Tlie lake of 
Luneburg is noted for its lampreys, that of Cbiern for its 
silver salmon, and ^|[io lake of >yurm for its blue umber. 
There arc besides many other sorts, which it is unnecessary 
to enumerate. The pearls that arc taken in some streams 
in Bohemia, Saxony, and the Ardennes, arc for the most 
part small and of little value. 

The urus and the elk exist no longer in the forests, but 
the bear, the lynx, the wild cat and the badger are some- 
times seen. The wolf is now rare, they descend from the 
Carpathians and the Ardennes, but the peasants have ex- 
tirpated them from the centre of Germany. The hamster 
or mus cricetuSf which appears to be indigenous to Saxony, 
at all events, thousands of them arc sometimes dug out of 
the earth, the field mouse and the water rat arc the most 
destructive animals. The fox, the marten and the heaver 
arc not nearly so common as they formerly were. The 
princes and nobles of former times were the proprietors of 
immense parks abundantly stocked with game. There 
were in several principalities, fewer inhabitants than heads 
of game. The deer, the wild hoar, the hare, and the rab- 
bit were sulfered to destroy the harvests of the jieasantry, 
and what these animals spared, was generally rendered 
useless by a numerous party of princely or noble sjiorts- 
men. More civilized and more enlightened, the German 
])rinces find higher enjoyments than that of seeing a stag 
torn to death by dogs, and, accoi-ding to the coui-t news- 
pap-er, it is only in some (iomains in [Bohemia, Moravia 
and Saxony, that Iwehe thousand head of game are killed 
in three days, or that three thousand hares are collected in 
a park, and destroyed in a single day for the diversion of a 
royal sportsman. 

The industrious heavor is still observed on the heights 
of Boehmerwald, and on the hanks of llio Salza. The 
wild goat and the chamois of tlic Aljis wander near the 
glaciei's in the country of Saltzhurg; the marmot inliahits 
the Tyrol and lippm* Bavaria, and the wild animals on 
the (kirpathians and tiio Alps arc, in general, common to 
the south-east of Germany. 
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Europe continued, Germany. Second Section. Vnissian 
States on the Oder and the Elbe. 

BOOK Agreeably to the plan ^vhich has been already laid down, 
cxvii, wo shall commence our account of Germany with that of 
- — “ — the countries watered by the Oder and the Elbe. These 
countries make up the four rrussian provinces of Silesia, 
and also a part of the ancient Upper Lusatia, of Saxony, 
including the northern part of the ancient kingdom of 
Saxony, the dutchies of Magdeburg, Ilalbcrstadt, the 
country of Erfurt, and other small districts that extend 
to Eiclisfcld ; thirdly, the province of Eraudcvbiirgh, with 
lower Lusatia, and all the ancient and modern Marks; 
lastly, ronicrania, both the ancient l*russiau rornerania, 
and that which has lately been ceded by the king of Den- 
mark, who had obtained it from Sweden to indemnify him 
for the cession of ISOrway ; and thought lit to give it up 
to Prussia, for a sum of money'. "Phesc (Jerman states be- 
longing to the Iving of Prussia, are ])eoj)led by tive mil- 
lions three hundred thousand inliahitants, and occupy a 
surface of two tiiousand live liundred, or two tlioiisand six 
hundred German scjuare miles. 

Silesia, po- Tlic large and line province of Si](\sia is contiguous 
sition, &c. great dutchy of Po.sen, w’hi( h has been already de- 
scribed ; it is bounded by the kiiigdom of I’oland on Iht^ 
cast, by Bohemia, Moravia and the sad remains of tltc 
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kingdom of Saxony on the wcst 5 and it is connected by its 
broad northern frontier with the other Prussian provinces. 
Thus its position is of mutual advantage to the province 
and the mpnarchy. According to the most accurate de- 
tails,=^ the surface of Silesia is about 720 German square 
miles, or nearly 12,000,000 English acres. The population 
amounted in 1819 to 2,061,589 individuals, and it is at 
present supposed to be greater than 2,100,000. 

The (^uades and the Lygians are generally believed to 
be tlic earliest inhabitants of Silesia. Some authors main- 
tain that the word quad signifies bad or wicked in ancient 
Teutonic, and tlicy aflirm that the Slavonians or the Poles 
have merely translated the word, for Zle in their language 
has the same signification. But the opinion of Dobrowsky 
is more probable^ the Slavonic colonists, who settled in Si- 
lesia during the sixth century, took the name of Zlesy or 
Zlesnkij^ which signifies the last, to distinguish themselves 
from the colonists wlio were already in possession of Bohe- 
mia, and w hoin they called Czecluj or the first. 

It cannot be doubted that Silesia was a Slavonic country 
in the sixth century, perhaps it was so from the time it be- 
gan to be cultivated. But much knowledge cannot be ob- 
tained concerning it beroiv. the eleventh century; it w^as 
then called tlie (rua of Zlcsauc* It remained for a long 
time a province of Poland. hen Boleslas the Third di- 
vided his slates among his cliildren in 1138 , Uladcslas II., 
the eldest, obtained with the supreme authority over Poland, 
the couniries of Pracow% Sieradia, Pomerania, and Silesia 
for liis inheritame. Having attempted to deprive his 
brotheis of their portion, ho was driven from his domi- 
nions, and his brother, lloleslas IV. succeeded liim on the 
liirone. That king madi^ over Silesia to Boleslas the Tall, 
]Mie('islas and Coni ad, tlui three sons of Uladeslas. 

Tlici pro\ ince then extended much furtlier to the north 
than it dot s at ])resent, and it was divided by the three 
hrothej's into I p[)er, i^enti'al and Lower Silesia. Conrad 
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died in 1178, and Boleslas united and governed Lower 

and Central Silesia, notwithstanding the remonstrances of 

his brother Miecislas. At that time the name of Central 

• \ 
Silesia fell into disuse, and the lower province bccaipo' 

nearly twice as large as tlic upper. 

The successors of Boleslas and Miecislas committed an 
error common to the princes of their age, that of giving 
appanages to their younger children. Tliesc appanages soon 
became separate states, and we are thus enabled to ac- 
count for the great number of principalities of which the 
names still remain. Weakened by that policy, Silesia ex- 
cited the ambition of John tlie Second, Duke of Bohemia, 
who conquered almost tlic whole country, at least fourteen 
Silesian dukes of the Biastian race submitted to him, and 
acknowledged themselves his vassals in 1327 . But the 
dukes Schvveidnitz andJawer maintained their independ- 
ence^ and their resistance was facilitated by the position 
of their territory, which is dei'ended by lieiglits and the 
chain of the Sudete.s. Cliarles tlic Bonrth, emperor of 
Germany and king of Bohemia, obtained by right of liis 
wife the whole of Silesia. l\>Ian(l lenounred hy a solemn 
treaty its Just claims to the sovereignty of the country, and 
it was added to the Bohemian cro\\ ii by an art ol tlie em- 
pire; from that period to the year 171% the Silesians 
continued the allies, if not the \assals of (iei nnuiy. 

Several important changes had Ido im rly takrn [dai in 
the political consHlulion (d* Silesia. Tlu^ so v ( i i Igni \ jmks 
sessed by the dukes ol tl)e Piastian l ace h. ll nilw 

decay. Tlie sej)aratc priiici[)alitii‘s loiiiM'd jam-,.)! ;i .sin 
glo political body hy the ( .stalili-iaijcid of a ..oNs cdgn 
court of princes ’in the >eai* 14!;; . 'I'he. 
different dukes, who rlied willio.ii lariioir in tin. 

course of time vacant licfs of 4'ic ih/uriaiao (loaia U 
was the origin and histoi’y of v t pncf aiii's : 
of them, it is true, wiare gi\eh as h« Ik lo olia r ja ira i ba: 
the right of sovereignly was aiwirv.s vi si rd in 
Bohemia. 

1 he most ul the Silesians iiuviug eiahisaivi uo' iv loijn 





tion of Luther or Calvin, suffered in consequence from book 
he fanaticism and persecution of the Austro-Bohemian go- cxvii. 
i^ernment. The victorious sword of Charles XII. compelled ' 
tl¥3 emperoj* to adopt a more equitable j)olicy ; but not long 
afterwards, Silesia became, and has ever since continued in- 
dependent of the house of Austria. 

Frederick II. of Prussia began his campaigns by invad- Prussian 
iiig Silesia, and lie conquered, or rather took that country 
by surprise in the year 1740. It is admitted that his pre- 
text was sulliciently plausible. As the crown of Bohemia 
had renounced not only tlie jiossession, but all its rights 
to Silesia, by the peace of Breslau, Berlin and other sub- 
sequent treaties, the kings of Prussia pretended that they 
had by that means become sovereign dukes of the country, 
and in their new character not subject to the emperor. To 
this claim it was justly replied, that Bohemia being an im- 
perial state, could not of its own authority destroy the feudal 
tenure by which it was attached to Silesia, and the latter 
country through it, to the empire. Tin* question was render- 
ed more intricate, for one jiarty considered Bohemia feudal 
only as to the electoral dignity, hut as a kingdom, free 
and indcjiendent of Germany. According to the last sup- 
position, Bolicmia might at any time have renounced its 
sovereignty over Silesia. 'Phe Germans ai’gucd that Silesia 
was a jiart of the eiujiin*, the Prussians considered it a sc- 
jiai ato stale. 'Plie disj)ule has Iieen a!)!*n])tly decided by the 
])V esent king of Ih iissia, who has included Silesia among 
liis slates that foi'in piu t of the Germanic confederation. 

'That part of Silesia on the east of the Oder, is a very Soil, 
large plain, slightly !indulate(l Ijy hills,* it descends gradn- 
allv li'om north to south, and dillers in no resj)ect from the 
plains in Poland, nut in the western districts, the land is Moun- 
moie i.oKsuKi!, and that j)or(ioi) of Silesia is hounded by 
high luouutaiutuis chains. The most elevated of these chains 
is th(^ or (iiunls* monniains, which extend 

from the soulh of the town of llir.schbcrg to Trautenau and 
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Friedland. Their direction is from the north-w^i^ jti) the 
south-east. 

The Iser-Kamm extends on the north of that . enirai my 
principal chain, from the north-west of llirschbcrg tc Majk- 
lissa in Lusatia. The Wohlische-Kainm are sit&ated on the 
south-west of the Iser-Kamm, or crest of the Iser, and their 
direction is nearly from east to west. ' These two chains 
meet at the Erzgebirge in Saxony, at no great distance 
from the Giants’ mountains. Tlic heights in the county of 
Glatz, which are known by the name of the Eulen-Gebirge, 
or Owls’ mountains, rise on the south of the central chain. 
The direction of these mountains, according to the maps, 
appears to be from north to south ; but they consist of three 
chains parallel to each other, and to the Ricsengebirge, and 
their direction is from north-west to south-east. Several 
groups on the cast of Glatz are situated nearer the plains. 
The Zobten or the most northern of these groups, is detach- 
ed from the rest. Tlie Schneberge or snowy mountains ex- 
tend from the south-east of the county of Glatz into Mora- 
via and Austrian Silesia. These mountains form tlic nortli- 
ern part of the Gesenker-Gcbirge, that lofiy ridge, which 
stretching across Moravia and Austrian Silesia, joins the 
Carpathians. 

Humid meadows and marshes are situated between these 
chains; the White *}Teaihnv on the sides of the Riesen-(ic- 
birge, is perhaps the largest; the meadow of the Iser is not 
much smaller, and the Setf‘cldej\ an extensive heath in the 
district of Glatz, is about three thousand feet above the lev- 
el of the sea. 

The Baron dc Buch, a distinguislu'd (ierman geolngisl, 
has examined the Riesen-Ciebirge. (iranite abounds, the 
steep and detached Iieiglits, of which the form may he com- 
pared to a hemisphere, arc almost wholly coni])osed of fine 
grained granite. Mica is observi'd on tj»e suriace, bet 
very little is found at any depth below it. 'I’lni masses 
formed by crystallizations prove apj)arenlly that (juaitz, 
the primitive base of granite, has a gr(‘ater alfinity to feld- 
spar than to mica. It is not dillicuit to follow' the Iransi- 
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tion \ rocks almost >vl)olly silicious, and from granite book 
mixi: . witli mica, to argillaceous rocks, or argilla- cxvii. 
r;eous sclu^ltos, amphibole and aluminous schistus; for they ’ 

aijB se’^arated by micaceous schistus and gneiss, abounding 
with mica.* The formation of the granite is more or less 
ancient according to the quantity of mica contained in it, 
and quartz is commonly found in more abundance, as the 
mica diminishes. 

The rocks of a crystaHin^* texture are in reality nothing 
more than primitive granite; besides they may be easily 
distinguished from the recomposed granite, whicli is observ- 
ed between Reicbenstein and Warta, for although that sort 
may be nearly as fine in tlic grain, it contains a great quan- 
tity of mica, and rests on a bed of micaceous schistus. 

Gneiss or foliated granite is not observed at a great Gneiss, 
heiglit on the Giants’ mountains; it is there mostly sepa- 
rated from the micaceous schistus by mica, which forms 
rarely contiguous masses. Selenite is enclosed in the rocks 
in the neighbourhood of Riikersdorf. The gneiss rises 
much higliei* in the Kulen-Gehirge, and its strata are more 
extensive. great deposites of calcareous rocks arc 

found in these mountains, hut metals have been at different 
times discovered. 

INlicaceous schistus is one of the most common rocks on Schistus. 
the Houtlicrn sides ol' the Riesen-Gebirge. It appears to 
iiave been deposited by streams or currents j)roueeding 
from the south ; and it passes into argillaceous-, amphibolic 
and other sorts ofschistus. 'J'here are besides strata of lime- 
stone, and in some phn es of serpentine, tlie latter seems to 
he the most ancient of tlic caleareous rocks. jMicaccoiis 
sehislus is contained among the granite in many i)arts of 
rpp(‘r Silesia, Imt in)ne Inis lieen observed in the gneiss. 

The micaceous s( histns in Lower Silesia, near tlie sources 
ol* the k^ueis, at Fi’eidhm'g, Giehereii and Qucrhach, is in- 
terseCic'd in many places by metallic veins. Zinnstchi or 
oxide of tin is <liirus('(l in all the r<»cks, and garnets arc 
Found emh(‘dded in sparkling cohalt. There is between 
Rndelsladi and .lanowitz, a bed of garnets in amphibolic 
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book schistus, mixed with actinotes and calcareous spar, ^he 
cxvii. mine oFEinigkeit near Kupferberg, is worked in a stratum, 
" which consists chiefly of asbestos-sliapcd actuiote, copper, 
and other sorts of pyrites. 

The porphyry iji Silesia rests generally oif micaceous 
schistus, and serves as a support for argillaceous schistus. 
It is only in the principality of Schweidnitz that the tra- 
veller observes isolated cones of porphyry rising in the 
midst of stratified mountains; I'hc Rabcn-Gebirgc is a 
high and steep hill composed of porphyry, it is situated 
near Liebau, in the direction of Laiulshut. Another mass 
of the same kind, and periiaps still larger, encompasses 
the northern and eastern sides of Fiiedland. Round 
masses of porpliyry are not uncommon in the stratified val- 
leys of Schmiedsdorf, and their surface is partly covered 
Avith crystals of quartz. Lamina or plates of harytes-spath 
rise from the interior of the porj>hyry, and sandstone in 
some places rests above it. M'lic >Vild-(iebirg is divided 
near Schonau in the jirincipality of Jauer, into thin and 
perpendicular columns. 

Serpentine. Besides the ancient serpentine, thei-c is another sort, 
which is found in Silesia, it ajipeai's to he of a more re- 
cent formation, probably of the same dati^ as the argillaceous 
scliistus, at least it abounds in jilaees whi re, one might ex- 
pect to find that schistus, and in others where Ihi^ schistus 
is very common, it is seldom ohservid. Ju many places, 
particularly at Zohten, (an almost detaclied [iromontory of 
the Riesen-Gebirge,) tlie primitive r«)(:k, 1hat is cMvd 
steiUf rests on a base of sej’penline. It might he dillif ult to 
account for the appearance of the cin*} s(>[n asus ami the opal 
in the vicinity of Kosemulz. 

Conglorne- Numcrous I'ocks fallen into dec ay, or destioyed hv some 
cause, form what the disci [lies »>f W erner c all conglor 
ates. Coal is generally found hedow I in in, and ihos 
the principality of Schweidnitz are ( ontigmms to lh(\‘ 
of lofty mountains. I'iiere are many ])rimiliw mom. * 
in the western part of Silesia, hul mme. that ai t‘ sli atilied O!’ 
of recent formation. A conglomerale is n;:\(‘r lorined by 
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depositcs brought from a distance, the rocks from which it book 
has been detached, are always found in the neighbouring cxvii. 
mountains. Thus ii^ Upper Silesia, where there are nopri- "“I 
mUive mountains, there are none of these remains. 

It is worth while to remark that the impressions of plants 
are often observed in the midst of the decayed rocks; these 
plants, though now unknown, were obviously at one time 
indigenous to tiie climate. 

The coal in Upper Silesia is in many places covered with stratified 
iron in a state of oxidation, and it rests on a bed of bitu- 
minous wood, very friable and apparently of a lamellated 
texture. 

There appears to be only one formation of stratified lime- 
stone in Silesia, and it is of the same kind as the one which 
rises to an immense height in the eastern Alps ; it is the 
compact gray limestone tliat is common in many parts of 
Lower Silesia. It alternates with scliistous argil, in which 
copper is contained. The limestone in Upper Silesia is co- 
vered with strata of galena, and above the galena is another 
calcareous rock finely grained and without petrifactions; it 
:s mixed with calcareous spatli, calamine and brown haema- 
:ites. It is covered in the neighbourhood of Tarnowitz with 
i bluish argil ami also witli an oxide of iron, which in some 
)laces serves as a support, and in others as a covering for 
:alaniinar stone. 

A very narrow and steep chain near llabelschwerdt in the Sandstone, 
ounty of ( Jlatz, consists of sandstone, for the most part of 
LU uniform texture; the layers arc united by a clayey ce- 
nent. At a greater distaiu’c from the primitive mountains, 
lie argillaceous cement is not observed in the rocks, and it 
'i not imj)rohal>le that the latest formations of sandstone 
re to he found near tlic inimcnse masses of sand on the 
ight side of the Oder. 

The basalts in Silesia foi in tijc scattered and remote li- 
uits of the great basaltic range in llohemia. Buchberg in 
he neighbourhood of Lamlshiit is one of the highest ba- 
altic liills in the province, hut the summit Is composed of 
tralified grunstein, which towers above the basalt. At no 
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great distance from one of tlic tops of the Gianfs ^n- 
tain, a mass of basalt has been observed, which appears to 
be fixed in the granite. The basalt near Kro\)sdorf is co- 
vered in many places with micaceous schistus, and it is in 
every respect similar to the most modern basalt’in different 
countries of Europe. 

Silesia is from the number of its useful productions, one 
of the most wealthy provinces. Besides slate, mill-stones, 
fuller’s earth and different kinds of clay, we might men- 
tion the marble near Kaufungen, tlic serpentine near 
mount Zobten, and in the circle of Frankenstein, the 
porphyry near Schenau, the rock crystal at Prieborn, 
Krummendorf and Mummelgrube, tlic jaspers, cornelians, 
onyxes and agates of Bunzlow, and lastly, a particular sort 
of chrysophrasus, which is found in the vicinity of Grachc 
and Kosewitz.* 

The German gcograpliers affirm that Silesia is wholly 
unprovided with salt ;f but M. Ileinitz, who from his offi- 
cial capacity must have had good means of ascertaining the 
fact, assures us that the salt springs in Upper Silesia miglit 
afford a very considerable supply, iun\ that there is reason 
to believe that rock salt miglit be found at tlic dej)th of a 
hundred feet ; hitherto however, his expectations have not 
been realized. 

Silesia is well siipjdicd with ])cat and (oal ; it a])pcars 
indeed that tiie annual produce of forty-lliiee coal ])ils is 
not less than fifty thousand clialdrons. Tlie same I’ossil 
abounds in the principalities of Scliwcidnifz and >.cisse, in 
the county of Glatz, and in most j)arts of I pjjrr Silesia. 
The best kinds of ])eat arc obtaimsl IVom the [)lains on tlio 
banks of the Oder. Tlic alum, \ittiol and cahunim^ of 
Upper Silesia, and the arsenic of Ui ic ijenslein ai'O workerl 
with advantage; l)iit the gold wJdrh is mixed with the 
scnic, was found in so sinall <|ua!ililies tieit the 
operation of extracting it, lias iieen di^fonl i jmed. 'I 

* Huillhz’.s A«( (UJilt o) tin: Miu'-t.il I’lD'lil- lifM. '.1 e.*' , 

t (itispari. 
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ig of tlio tin mines near Gieliren has likewise been given book 
up, although it is atlirincd that at a very early period, they cxvii. 
yielded every yeai\ nearly three hundred quintals. The 
quantity of cobalt wliich is annually obtained is not less 
than thirty-eight thousand ([uintals. 

The copper mines of lludelstadt furnish a supply of Copper, 
about eight hundred and fifty quintals ; tlie produce of the 
others has not been determined. There is an extensive 
and valuable lead mine in which silver is contained, in the 
neighbourhood of Tarnowitz in Upper Silesia. It is sup- Lead, 
posed that in ancient times the mine yielded about fifteen or 
sixteen thousand quintals of lead, and between three or four 
thousand marks of silver. It has been ailirmed that the an- 
nual produce of the mine is at present greater. M. Heinitz 
informs us tliat tlio strata of lead cover a surface of eleven 
square leagues, but his calculations appear to be too great. 

The iron mines arc the most numerous and important of iron, 
any in Silesia. The ore is not of a rich quality, for not 
more than twenty-four pounds of iron are obtained from 
the quintal. A mine of spatiiic iron has been discovered 
in the neiglibourhood of a royal foundry at Malapanc, and 
the metal is easily converted into steel. The iron of Tar- 
nowitz is of a good (piality, and that from a mine of mag- 
netic iron ore near Schmicdelbcrg in Lower Silesia, is much 
used in cutlei-y. Other mines are situated in the direction of 
AV'^artlK'nbej g and Sprottan. The royal iron mines furnish 
employment to three thousand six hundred and fifty-seven 
workmen ; but tlie value of the raw j)roduce does not 
amount to much more than a million of crowns. The pro- 
ilucc of the mines helougiiig to individuals has not as yet 
b«^''*n ascertained. 

has been supposed tliat there was at one time much sil- Gold and 
Silesia; a small portion however is only at present 
the h ad minesat Taiuiowilz, lliechenstein, and Sil- 
von in the last place the working of silver has 
enup. The (‘xistence of thill plates and grains of 
.0 among beds of quartz ami sand near Ixoldberg is 
proved by well aullienticatcd facts. It is also proved that 
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in 1624, four ounces of gold were obtained from the wash- 
ing of seven quintals and a half of sand and earth. The 
same metal lias been found in other parts of -the country, 
hut in so small quantities as not to indemnify the expense 
of labour. On tlic whole, the metallic ores in Silesia, 
which are almost all situated on the side of Germany, or 
on the left of the Oder, arc not very valuable, but they 
afford employment to the labouring classes, and supply 
partly the wants of the country. 

The productions of the vegetable kingdom are more im- 
portant, but it is certain that the crops in Silesia are ina- 
dequate for the numerous population, and a considerable 
importation is often indispensable. Tlie quantity of grain 
imported into the province from Poland and Austria dur- 
ing six successive years, may be seen by the following 
table. 


Years. 

VVheai. ■ 
Quarlt'rs. 

U yo, liaiicN , i 
(piai tors. 

181!) 

1289 

83,058 

1820 

2041 

32,686 

1821 

2580 

24,279 

1823 

4079 

60,491 

1823 

6918 

8(i,2l() 

1 824 

7829 

I .'>,4 55 'A 


I 


All the ordinary kinds of \\lieal in the countries in tiic 
north of Europe^, Tui'key ('orii, spelt, millet, and buck 
wheat are cultivated in di/rer<’nt jiarts of Sil(‘sia. 
potato is a substitute for wheat in the njounlaiuous dis- 
tricts. Tlie cultivation of lentils, pt‘as and ()ther Itgmniii- 
ous plants, has been ol' late years jinpi'o\ed and extended. 
Fruit succeeds best in the neighbourhood of < ininlun’g ami 
Nieder-Ileuthc/i. The inhabitants (onfinne to labour tlieir 
^aneyards, although the wlwv. is \ei \ oidifmr\ . iicc<j»*'-!i'ng 

" J.M ol/ . 1 il 1 Uj j.'M !, \i 1 
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Busching, it improves by keeping, but Gaspari affirms it book 
be little better than vinegar. cxvii. 

Lint and hemp arc the most valuable vegetable produc- 
tions in Silesia; they succeed in most parts of the country. Hemp, 
jut the qiitintity raised is not sufficient for the numerous 
nanufactories. The culture of lint is most flourishing in 
;he neighbourhood of Ncisse, Ocls, Trebnitz, Sagan and 
^Vartenberg; and the seed is imported every year from Li- 
vonia and other Russian j)rovinccs. TJircad is also made 
from felwort, a plant of which the cultivation is rapidly 
increasing. The average crop of madder is supposed to 
amount to fifty or sixty tliousand steins, and a consider- 
able portion of it is exported."^ Weld or Jsfer Micus, a 
plant tliat yields a yellow die, is equally abundant; but it 
may excite surprise that tlic culture of saflroii is neglect- 
ed. As to the culture of tobacco, it cannot be supposed 
to he widely dilfused in a country in whicli other crops are 
much more prolitablc. I'lic silk raised in Silesia is too in- 
considerable to be of much value; it appears from a statis- 
tical account that the niunbcr of mulberry trees through- 
out the country in ir94 was four hundred and eighty 
thousand, but the quantity of pure silk did not exceed four 
hundred and ninety-lliree pounds, while that of raw silk 
was little inoi e than a hundred and thirty. It is likely in- 
deed that the liieeding of silk worms may be soon discon- 
tinued. 

The wealth of Upper Silesia consists chiefly in its tim- Forests, 
her. The principality of Oppeln is almost one continued 
fori'st. 'Idle Oder Hows through woods of thick and lofty 
oaks, lu Lower Silesia, the mountains on one side and the 
exIiMisivc sandy jiiains on tlic other arc covered with trees. 

'die same lemark is ajiplicable to the neighbouring dis- 
roland, hut the want of wood is apparent in the 
lietwtMui Lusalia and the Oder. The most com- 
( s are the oak, the ]>ine, the jiiiiastcr and the flr; 
may he added the larch, which abounds in the 


mm ix iMjiuvaloui t(» twciiiy-tlivcc En^lisli pounds. 
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principality of Jagcrndorf, and from which turpentine is ex- 
tracted. The value of the wood, potashes, tar, rosin, lamp 
‘ black and other articles obtained from the timber, and ex- 
ported every year, is not supposed to be less than one hun* 
dred thousand pounds. 

The Silesian wool, which in its original state was of a 
very good quality, has been improved by the introduction 
of Spanish sheep. The flocks are shorn twice a-year, and 
the summer^s wool is considered the most valuable. The*^ 
annual produce varies from a hundred and sixty to a hun- 
dred and eighty thousand steins, or from lliree millions 
five hundred thousand to four millions of pounds ; but that 
quantity, great as it is, is not nearly enough for the demand 
of the w'oollen manufacturers in the country. The number 
of sheep throughout Silesia is upwards of two millions 
three hundred thousand. Many cows arc not kept, not 
more than are suHicicnt to furnish milk and cheese for do- 
mestic purposes; in some districts indeed, where horses 
and oxen arc very rare, cows ai*e used in labouring the 
land. The ])eoplc on the mountains keej) a great many 
goats, and if it be true, as has been allirmed, that two shc- 
goats give as much milk as a row, these animals must find 
excellent pasturage. The Silesian hoises are small and of 
little value, the most of Ihcm were originally imjiorted 
from Lithuania and Poland. It is true that the moun- 
taineers on the side of Jlofiernia possi'ss a stronger soi t, 
but it is by no means common in the rest of tiie country. 
Game is rare or ahundant according as ihe districts arc 
well or ill wooded. '^I'heUnx is one of the wild animals 
that is sometimes seen on llie mountains; heaver was 
formerly more comnion, it has now heconn^ rar(‘; and the 
bear avoiding the habitatifuis of man. has inigrat<'d to the 
solitudes in Poland. '^The /ishiiigs ar(‘ found to he jiroiit- 
able; the salmon, the sturgeon, of which the length ‘r; 
sometimes from twelve to lourteen feel, the. spane', the 
glanis that weighs irom foi*ty to ii!fy prunids, aio often 
taken in the Oder. The lamprey and the loach are no' 
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uncommon, and numerous marshes or lakes abound with 
pike, murense and trouts. 

Tlic principal industry of Silesia is concentrated in the 
numerous gnd large villages in the neighbourhood of 
Hirscliberg; it consists in the manufactory of cloth, wool- 
len stuffs, coarse and fine linen, and other articles. The 
manufactured exports in 1803 exceeded in value 6,691,216 
Prussian crowns. Cloth to the amount of 2,669,609 
crowns was exported in the follow’ing year, and the differ- 
ent cotton stuffs were not much less than 600,000. The 
linen goods were exported to Spain, and from Cadiz to the 
former Spanish colonics in South America ; but that out- 
let was destroyed by the submission of the continent to the 
prohibitions imposed by Napoleon. The same trade has 
not since been recovered ; the markets are now supplied by 
Great Britain and Ireland. The Silesian exports in 1805 
were calculated to amount to 10,934,519 crowns, and these 
exports were inanufacturcd from the produce of the coun- 
try, or 7,020,693 crowns were derived from the animal, 
and 3,913,8(32 from the vegetable kingdom. The exports 
made of foreign materials were C(pial to 984,777 crowns, 
so that the total exportation amounted nearly to twelve 
millions of crowns. The imports into Silesia during the 
same year, were oxen, horses, pigs, grain, lint, hemp and 
other articles from Moldavia, Russia and Prussia to the 
amount of two millions of crowns ; nearly a million in wine, 
iron, copper and tliread from Austria, a great quantity of 
rock salt from Gallicia, and about two or three millions in 
im‘s, silk and colonial produce from Hamburgh, Berlin, 
Stettin and Dantzik. Thus the total importation in 1805 
was n(»t greater than eleven millions of crowns, so that 
ihei e remained a balance of one million in favour of the 
pr(>viiu e. ^ If to these sums, that which was derived in 
180:^ tiom the transit trade on the conveyance of goods, 
he addev!. the whole might amount to twenty-six millions 
of Clowns; but it is c'^rtain that all the branches of ex- 
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portation and importation have not remained in their an 
cient channels. The wants of the province are the same 
its resources, it is probable, have not regained their formei 
level. The prohibitory system mainlained by Russia, tlu 
mutual restraints that the Russian and Austrian custon 
houses oppose to each other, fetter tlic commerce of Sile 
sia, which, had it been left to its natural liberty, might hav< 
at present been much more extensive than at any formei 
period. TJie transit trade has constantly declined since 
the year 176G, when Frederick the Great established his 
custom houses, and in this respect Silesia has lost mucli 
more than it has gained by its separation from Austria."^ 
As it is now united under the same scejitre with the greal 
dutchy of Posen, and as the communication between J3res- 
lau and Dantzic is direct, these circumstances have tended 
to increase its foreign trade. 

All the advantages which Silesia possesses from its geo- 
graphical position, are more or less counterbalanced by its 
climate. The air, it is true, is in many parts salubrious, 
but the southern districts, from the thick forests and the 
elevation of the soil, arc exposed to long and severe win- 
ters, The water is good in the mountainous districts to- 
w^ards Bohemia, but the great disadvantage of the climate 
arises from snowy winters and rainy autumns. The 
climate is milder in the northern part of the country, hut 
the lakes and marshes infect the air in several ])!aces and 
render it unwholesome, particularly along the l*oli.sli fron- 
tier, where the inhabitants suller much fioiii tlm ^^ant of 
good water. 

The Silesians may be divided into s(‘j)ai‘a(e (dasscvS hofli 
as to their origin and religion. 'i'Jte most ol‘ tli(r irdial)itants 
speak at present the (ierinan lan/^uagr, and many of lln ni 
are descended from colonisis that lilt I'raiHonia an<l Dm: 
Rhine. The Germans, to iho numln r of i aro, 
distinguished from the rest of the populalion hy ii* in 
dustrious habits, their knowledge and religious l(derun< e ; 
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the latter virtue is often accompanied with genuine piety, book 
Zealous defenders of their country's rights, they resisted cxvii. 
Napoleon after the wjiole of Prussia was subdued. Among 
the celebrated men born in Silesia, are mentioned Wolfe 
the mathematician, Garve the moralist, and Opitz the found- 
er of modern German poetry. A small portion of Upper Wendes. 
Lusatia has been added to the province; and it is suppos- 
ed that the number of inhabitants sprung from the Wendes 
is not less than twenty-two or perhaps twenty-four thou- 
sand ; they retain their ancient Slavonic dialect. The most 
numerous branch of the Slavonic race is tliat which forms 
the rural population of Upper Silesia. Settled at a very Sdavo- 
carly period in the country, their resemblance to the Poles 
and Moravians is still apparent both in their features and 
their dialect. The Germans call them the IFasser-Folaken 
or Poles that inhabit a rnarsliy country, their number is uj)- 
wards of four hundred and fifty thousand. Their language, 
in common with the Latin, was used in judicial proceed- 
ings and in the public acts until the year 1352 , when the 
German was introduced into the different tribunals. Par- 
ticipating little in the advantages of German civilization, 
separated fi'om the rest of the Poles, they have not hither- 
to made mucli progress in agriculture or the arts. Their 
cottages proclaim their poverty, they cover themselves w^th 
slu^ep skins, take journeys during winter on long and light 
wooden skates, like tlie Norwegians, Laplanders and in- 
liabitants of Carniola/^ 

As to the rt'ligioii of the iidiahitants, Silesia contains Religion, 
about (lcv<‘ri or twelve hundred thousand evangelical Lu- 
tlnn‘ans, wlio reside ch icily in the districts in the neigh- 
IxKii liood of nrcsiau, and in the northern part of the pro- 
vince. M'lie nmnbei* of Catholics is not supposed to be 
gi'v ater llran nine hundred thousand, they are mostly set- 
n< <l in Cj)j)er Si](‘sia, and on t!ie mountains in the direction 
of Pole 1‘iiu. 'Tiie reidrinists, ?vl(‘nnonites, Hussites or an- 
Mcnl ?»lora\i:in hrolhef^:, and the IIciTcnhutians, or modern 
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cxvii, njgj number of Catholics has diminished, and still 

^uiei for diminish ; but while the Lutherans account for 

thodc- it by the progress of civilization, and the justice of thb 
the^Caiho^ Prussian government, which permitted the full exercise of 
Hcj, their religion to many concealed and oppressed protestants, 
the Catholics deplore the successive reductions in the re- 
venues of their regular and secular clergy, revenues which 
were formerly immense, and which are still very consider- 
able. It is true that out of twenty abbeys, seventy-three 
monasteries, and eighteen convents for women, six only re- 
main, and the greater part of the land and possessions at- 
tached to them, is at present secularized. But, in the first 
place, these measures were not put into execution until the 
year 1810 , and half a century before that period, the Ca- 
tholics were decreasing in number ; besides the same mea- 
sures were extended to the Lutheran convents. Not a 
single church has been taken away from the Catholics, and 
whilst the evangelists have only six hundred and twenty- 
five churches, the Catholics arc in jiossession of one thou- 
sand three hundred and seventy-eight ; and among these 
are several, which the Catholics of a former ])criod took hy 
force from the Protestants. The theological colleges are 
free to all, and the Catholic faculty of the university of 
Breslau is better endowed than tlie Lutheran. Tlie semi- 
naries that were improved by the Ahhr Filherger, are still 
under the direction of iiriests selected from the Jesuits. 
The Catholics have therefore little cause of coiuplaiut. It is 
not denied that the individual, who unites the lilies of Hishop 
of Breslau, Prince of Neisse, and Duke of ( Ji otkan, possesses 
no longer a hundred and sixty-three castles, and domains 
of which the rental was estimated at two millions of crow ns : 
but his revenue is still great, and he may console hiru.seU hy 
reflecting on the first bishops, the founders in the year DUG of 
the see at Szrnogrow, where, according to aulhenlic docu 
ments, they taught schools, were married, and lived llk<i 
burgesses. It was during the eh'venlii and Iw el ft h cs nt> 
ries, that the bishoprick, the chief town of wliii h uas 
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Pitsclicn in 1041, and to Breslau in 1052, acquir- book 
cd its immense wealtli. How happens it then that the poor ^xvii. 
and oppressed Catlyolics of Ireland remain faithful to their 
WjOrship, while the rich and protected Catholics in Silesia 
are daily cfecreasing in number? 

The Silesian nobility possess three thousand live hun- Nobility, 
dred and four landed estates, that were valued at a hundred 
and fifty millions of crowns at the time wdien the establish- 
ment of a provincial credit bank, lessened the inconvenience 
to which the proprietors were exposed from the frequent 
variations in the price of corn. The dukes, the great and 
petty barons retain many prerogatives according to the new 
organization of the provincial states. The peasants, who 
were subject to a sort of vassalage, which was more oppres- 
sive in Upper Silesia than in any other part of the country, 
were declared free in 1810. They may acquire land, but 
the nobles are entitled to exact from tiiem the landimies or 
a per centage on their succession to heritable property, ro- 
boUe or statute labour, and many other services of a like 
nature. The privileges of the burgesses under the Aus- 
trian government were very different in different towns. 

The inhabitants of Breslau enjoyed immunities almost 
e<|ual to those in a republic ; the citizens of a few immedi- 
ate towns were the members of a separate and subordinate 
council,- but these distinctij|ns were abolished after the 
Prussian coiupiest, and the oifferent burgesses throughout 
Silesia are more imjjartially represented. 

Breslau or the capital of the })rovincc, was in early Towns, 
times called Wroclaw by the Silesians.'^ The same ancient 
city was burned by the Mongol Tartars in the year 1241. 

Allhough it is situated oil the Oder and in a plain, it is five 
.iiindred lect above the level of the Baltic sea. The coun- 
try in the neighbourhood is well cultivated, and very fruit- 
ful ; it is covered with gardens, fruit trees and madder 
' ilions. Public walks and country houses now occu- 
e silo of the fnviner vast and useless fortifications. 


\\ !•)', pn as il U lia<l bccu written Wratslaw. 
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The streets are for the most part narrow, but the appear- 
’ ance of the town is imposing from the number of its pub- 
lic buildings; the finest are the cathedral, jfn edifice ol 
Gothic architecture, the arrow of St. Elizabeth, Jhe ancient 
convent of the Augustines, the palace of Schoenborn, the 
arsenal, the treasury, and tlic mint. Thus Breslau has 
some claims to its otlicial title of third capital of the mon- 
archy. The population which in the year 1817, amount- 
ed to seventy-eight thousand, including the garrison, ex- 
ceeds at present cighty-two thousand individuals, they con- 
sist of about fifty-eight thousand Protestants, eighteen 
thousand five hundred Catholics, and live thousand five 
hundred Jews. One or two literary and pliilosophical socie- 
ties, fourteen public libraries, of which the one belonging 
to the university contains one himdred tliousarMl volumes, 
a museum, an observatory, a school of anatomy, five col- 
lections of medals, pictures and antiquities, a botanical 
garden, and several hospitals may he mentioned among 
the public and useful institutions in the town. As the 
centre of Silesian commerce, it is said that an export- 
ation amounting to scvenleen millions of llorius, and an im- 
portation not nuicli inferior to it, circulated within its walls 
in 1805 ; but these calculations arc in all j)robability ex- 
aggerated. The great fairs, at whi( h Ihc wool of Silesia 
and the oxen of the Ukraine and Moldavia are sold, bring 
together a great many strangers from v(‘ry dist;-nt ( ouii- 
trics. Breslau carries on a trade in leather, spii Os. glass, 
mirrors, white and printed linen, cloth, silk, toh.o ro and 
other articles; it has besides its sugar v.orks, jjaper mills 
and alum manufactories. 

The other rejuarkable places in the governinenl of Hres- 
lau arc not numerous on the P«‘li-^h side, or oji the, eiv'ster!} 
bank of the Oder. -Vamslaij is the im'trojxdis of a district, 
in which the wool is supposed to he the in Si Irsia. 
Although the population of Oels not, grtaler than live 
thousand souls, tht*re are. a ]'uhlic libiarv, a, nms<M;n! ol 
natural history, a gymnasium and a tlnatte in tin: town. 

It is the capital of a mediate priiicipalily l>el'..‘nging to the 
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duk of Brunswick^ of winch the revenue is little more book 
than .ne hundred and fifty thousand florins. The district cxvii. 
of Trebnitz^jfrom its forests of birch trees, has been called 
bjj the inhabitants the country of brooms. The baronies 
of Trachciiberg and Militsch are fruitful and well culti- 
vated, but a considerable portion of tlic land is covered 
with marshes, that may be compared to lakes. The coun- 
try in the neighbourhood of Neuschloss is jdanted with 
vineyards. The small town of AVoblau is situated in a 
marshy district, and its inhabitants arc mostly employed in 
manufacturing damask. 

The province has been enlarged on the German side by 
the addition of Reicbcnbacb, and several places worthy of 
notice arc situated in that part of the country. Brieg on 
the Oder is about live hundred feet above the level of the 
sea,* tbougli well fortified, it is not supposed to be tenable 
in the event of a siege. The chief wealth of its ten 
thousand inhabitants consists in their linen manufactures. 

The streets ai'e straight, the neighbouring country is 
agreeable, and the principal public buildings are a univer- 
sity N\itli a good library, several hospitals and a lunatic 
asylum. The iiiliabitants of the priiici|)ality met formerly 
every year at a. least given by their dukes under tJic shade 
of a lofty and ancient oak in the neighbourhood of Schei- 
delwi(/.. A colony of Bohemian Hussites in Strchlen and 
thiee neighbouiing villages, speak their ancient dialect, 
and adhere to their evangelical worship, which preceded 
the irformatioii of Luther. The small town of Ohiaii is 
situated on a river of the same name; tlie inhabitants are 
histrious and wealthy, they carry on a trade in tobacco, 

Ih and paper. 

S( li\vei(!nity: or the priiicipal town in the mountainous Towns in 
ari( Is is a jilace of considerable trade, and contains a tJinoTs ” 
piilation of ten thousand souls. It Wi\s formerly a strong ftistricts. 
JortK ss. but its fortilications were levelled with the ground 
by oi-der of Xapoleom in 1807 . It has since that period 
J,iiined in industry more than what it lost in military im- 
pt)rtan( e. It is somelinies called the second capital of Si- 
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lesia, but it is not a great many years since it contained only 
six thousand inhabitants. The town is watered by the 
Weistritz, which throws itself into the Oder.; its streets 
are broad, and some of the squares are large, and adorqed 
with well built houses. The townhouse and tlie Catholic 
church, of which the steeple is the highest in Silesia, arc the 
finest public buildings. The situation of Schwcidnitz, in 
the middle of a fertile country, is favourable for its com- 
merce, which consists chiefly in grain, wool, tobacco, cloth 
and leather. The town boasts of having given birth to Ma- 
ry Cunitz, one of the most celebrated w^omcn of the seven- 
teenth century; she studied the exact sciences with success, 
and puhlished in 1642, under tlic title of Urania jjropitia, 
astronomical tables w hich have since that period been se- 
veral times reprinted. 

Liegnitz is the only town of any importance, between the 
heights and the Katzhach. It is situated on the banks of 
that small river, which at the distance of some leagues on- 
wards unites with the Oder. 

It is unnecessary to examine minutely whether Lieg- 
nitz, of whicli the Latin name is Lignicium, was found- 
ed by the Ligii, Lugii or Logioncs, a people of an- 
cient Germany, mentioned by Tacitus. Such an opinion 
is indeed highly improbable, at least tlierc is the testimony 
of the same historian for believing that the Ligii never 
built any towns. But it is urged in proof of the ancient 
origin of Liegnitz that a few urns or vases appai'enlly of a 
very remote anti([uity, have been at dilfcrcmt tinu's disco- 
vered in the neighbourhood. TIm‘sc monuments liowever 
are by no means uncommon in many piu ts of Silesia ; and 
although there may be some douht as to t!n.‘ purpose s for 
which they were deposited, it is certain that they do not 
always indicate the sites of ancien' towns. It is moi e like*- 
ly that tlicy were used as tombs, for the ancient inliahitants 
paid great respect to tlie dead, and like the Romans atid 
other nations of ancient Lnrope, buriied the body and pi c- 
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served the ashes. It is known besides thatLeignitz^ a town 
at present of nearly 9600 inhabitants, was only a village 
before BolcsIa?5 fortifi^ed and encompassed it with w^alls in 
tlic year 1175.^ Many suppose its castle to be the finest 
in Silesia j trees grow on its ramparts, public walks have 
been made in the vicinity, and the adjoining country is 
fruitful and well wooded. The large square, the cathedral 
that was founded by Wcnccsias in 1348, the townhuuse, 
and the arsenal, in which a fine collection of ancient armour 
is preserved, are admired by strangers. The cloth manu- 
factories arc more important than any others in the town. 
The industrious gardeners in tlie neighbouring country 
have created a lucrative branch of trade ; it is said that 
they receive annually for their fruit and vegetables, (a great 
part of which is exported,) a sum little less than 100,000 
reichs thalers or L. 15,4 16. 

The road betNvecn Leignitz and Glogaii crosses the field 
of battle on whicli the Austrians were defeated by Frede- 
rick the Great in 1760. The latter town, which was taken 
by the French in 1807, is an important fortress, it was call- 
ed Great Glogau by the Silesians, to distinguish it from 
a small town of the same name in Upper Silesia. The 
town is on the whole wdl built, although neither its 
cliurches nor other public buildings arc in any way re- 
markable. It is w atcred by the Oder, and situated in the 
midst of a fertile jilain. The industry of the inhabitants 
secures them against the hardships of poverty; they have 
been im])roved by the blessings of peace, and the jiopula- 
lion, w hich has rapidly increased, is at present upwards of 
eleven thousand souls. Grunberg, the last town of any 
imj)«irlance towards the northern extremity of Silesia, is 
snn‘(uiud(Ml by vineyards, the grapes, though jdentifiil, are 
id’ an inlerior (juality. It contains a greater ])opulation 
iban eight Ihonsand souls. Tiie small and picturesque 
lown ol Sagan is hniit near the confluence of the Bo- 
In r ami ’ the t^hieis; its population amounts to five thou- 
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sand souls, it has different manufactories and among others, 
one of porcelain. Buntzlau, which contains 5000 souls, is 
likewise situated on the banks of the Bober, but at a 
greater distance from its junction with the Queis, and near 
the eastern side of the Giant^s mountains. It possesses a 
national school and a royal hospital^ the chief trade of the 
place has consisted for a long period in stone and earthen 
ware. Hirschberg, another town in the same part of the 
country is only remarkable for its cloth manufactories ; it 
contains 6500 inhabitants. Lauban or Lubau is a town 
nearly of the same population, and it carries on the same 
sort of trade. Muska or Muskau on the Neisse is less im- 
portant from the number of its inhabitants, which is not 
more than 1500, than from its alum works and different 
manufactories. It is perhaps one of the smallest towns in 
Europe, in which there arc a large library and a gallery of 
paintings. Gocrlitz or Gocrtzlitz is situated on the banks 
of the same river, and contains about nine thousand inha- 
bitants. The cloth manufactured at Gocrlitz w^as supposed 
to be finer than any in Silesia. The calhedral is worthy 
of notice on account of its organ, and a chapel cut in the 
rock, from which a bell Is appended of very large dimen- 
sions. The museum belonging to a scientific society has 
been considered valuable, but the neighbourhood of the 
town is most likely to gratify strangers. 

Mount Landscronc, of which the name signifies the 
crown of Ihe country, is not more than a mile and a half to 
the w^cst of Gocrlitz. The view^ from it in clear weather 
extends over a horizon of seventy miles. One may ob- 
serve the diftcrent thermal and medicinal springs to which 
invalids repair from every part of Sihisia. On nuc, side ai 
the celebrated baths of Lielivcrda, at a gi’cati r distance ll 
ferruginous sjirings of p'linsb'rg; on the h ft the villag 
of Markersdorf, near which Marslial nnroc was killed on 
the 23d of May 1813, at the battle of Iteiciienbach. by 
the same cannon ball that destroyed Gemn-al Kirgener, and 
wounded mortally General llruyere. INapoleon gave r 
considerable sum to the curate of tin! village to lay out in 
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erecting a monument to the memory of the Marshal, but the book 
Prince of Repnin applied the money to a diflTerent purpose, 

Having thus given a siiort account of tlic province of “ 

o'l • •i. • ^ ^1 •• » ^ . Branden- 

oiFesia; it Remains for us to describe another which is burg, 
still more important, it is the centre of a state that during | 
a century has liad a considerable share in the events that 
have agitated Europe; in short, the capital of all the 
Prussian dominions is situated in (he middle oi this 
province. Brandenburg is formed by a part of the old 
Mark of the same name, which w^as so called from the 
town of Brandenburgh, by part of the circles of Wittem- 
berg and Meissen, by the principality of Querfurt, and 
lastly by a small portion of Silesia. It is limited on the 
south-east by the last province, on the cast by Pomerania 
and the great dutcliy of Mecklenburg, on the west by 
Saxony, from which it is partly separated by the Elbe, 
and on the south-w^cst by the principality of Anhalt-Des- 
sau. Its greatest breadth is about sixty leagues from 
north to south, and about fifty-fivc from west to east; its 
superficial extent is not less than 2080 scpiare leagues, or 
13,000 square miles. The inhabitants amount to 1,355,160, 
and tlicy arc comjiosed of Germans, Swiss and the de- 
scendants of Frencli emigrants. The population is distri- 
buted in 141 towns, 21 burghs and 3241 villages. The 
number of inliabitants for every square league is not more 
than 642, or 107 for every square mile. I'lic province 
therefore in proportion to its size is much less populous 
than Silesia, which for every square league contains 739 
inhabitants. 

The ancient people that inhabited Brandenburg, were Auripiuin- 
^ccording to Tacitus, the Lombards, (Longobardi,) the Bur- 
gundians, (Hiirgundioncs) the Seinnons (Semnones), who 
slyhul tliomsclves the bravest and most noble of the Suevi, 
and lastly Hie ( lotions or Guttones, who formed a part 
of tl»e Vandals. Tliesc people, wdio WTre probably de- 
feated by the Veiled i or Vendes about the end of the 
rinirth, or beginning of the fifth century, invaded different 
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provinces of the Roman empire, and the Vendes occupied 
the country which now forms Brandenburg. They were 
soon subdivided into different small, tribes -"according to 
the portions of the country wliicli they inhabited ; thus 
mention is made of tlie Liititxh the TVilzij the Walutabi and 
the Ilavelli. 

Albert surnarned the Bear, took from these people tlie 
town of Brandenburg in 1133, and received in 1150 
from the emperor Conrad the Third, the title of elec- 
tor and margrave. The Mark of Brandenburg was then 
almost covered with fens and woods ; the prince under- 
took to drain the land, he built towns that were soon af- 
terwards peopled by a numerous colony of Germans, who 
had settled in Holland, but were obliged in consequence of 
an inundation to quit their country. He repcopled also 
several parts of Brandenburg, which the devastations com- 
mitted by the Swedes and Danes had rendered desert. 
Christianity was spread and established in the country dur- 
ing the reign of tlie same prince; he built churches, found- 
ed monasteries, endowed colleges, and lalioured to civilize 
and enlighten his barbarous subjects. Albert was indeed 
the true founder of the niargraviatc of Brandenburg, for 
before bis time tiie dilfereiit margraves were appointed dur- 
ing life by the emperors, and he was the first to whom it 
was erected into a fief. The priucijiaJity passed Jroni se- 
veral branches of bis family, wbicli became suceessively ex- 
tinct, and fell into the bands of Sigismond king of Hun- 
gary. Not long afterwards Sigismond was elected eni ju - 
ror by the interest and good oilices of h'rederirk, count ol 
Holienzollcrii and burgrave of jMurberg. But the eniju*- 
ror being lavish of bis treasures, and desjiising (‘(onosns. a 
virtue not less useful to sovereigns than to private jierson^, 
borrowed considerable sums froyi Fiedei it k, inortgagrd tin 
iiew Mark and the greater portion of Bi-andtaibuig. ( im- 
pelled anew to borrow mom-y from tin* buj‘gra\e. oJ‘ Mnr 
berg, he ceded to him in 1*11 I, the slate of Bramlenbu! g, 
as an hereditary lief witli the ])ri\ileges ol the elecUn i J 
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dignity for the sum of 150,000 gold florins,* which, toge- book 
ther with what he had received at different periods, made cxvii. 
the whole of^the purchase money amount to 400,000 gold 
‘florins, an immense sum at the time in which it was given, 
and from wliich some notion may be formed of the wealth, 
enterprise, and economy of Frederick. If Sigismund main- 
tained the imperial throne, it was owing to the valour, pru- 
dence and influence which the same able prince acquired in 
the Germanic confederation. He was the chief of that elec- 
toral family, from which are sprung several princes not in- 
ferior to him in decision, possessing the same facility in con- 
triving resources, of which he himself gave so many proofs; 
in a word he was the ancestor of Frederick the Great, whose 
valour and great qualities are so well known as to render 
any mention of them unnecessary. 

Having thus explained the origin of the principality of 
Brandenburg, which together with Pomerania, forms at 
present one of the seven great military divisions of Prussia, 
comprehends two governments, of which the capitals arc 
Potsdam and Frankfort, and is subdivided into tliirty-two 
circles; we sliall make some remarks on the nature of the 
soil, climate and principal productions. 

Hie land in Brandenburg is low and in general sandy, 

Its inclination is so inconsiderable that a great many 
marshes and small lakes arc formed by the inundations of 
rivers. The Prussian government has been thus enabled 
from the nature of the country to form a number of canals, 
w liich by opening communicatios!s between the rivers, fa- 
cililale inland ( ommerce. The Spree is united to the Oder 
by the canal of Frederick » illiain, and the Havel commu- 
;m ates witii tlie same river by the canal of Fienow'. Be- 
shit's tin so important canals, several others may be men- 
liom'd, as those ()f tlie Oder, Fchrbellin, Storkow', lluppin 
and Tenqdiij, so called from the dilferent towns through 
\vhi( h they pass, or from the principal rivers by which their 
waters are sn|>plied. 


■ jaichoi/., tome II, 57. 
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It is unnecessary to enumerate all the lakes^ that arc si- 
tuated in the country, it may be suiUcicnt to mention some 
of the most extensive. The Schwcilung iieait Beeskovv is 
about six miles in lengtli; the Spree passes through .it. 
The Scharmiitzel is upwards of three miles in length, it is 
the largest of any in the nciglibourhood of Storkow. The 
Soldin and the Muggcl arc situated near the burg of Coep- 
nick; the Beetz and the Breitling are not far from the town 
of Brandenburg; the Werbellin near Jouchimsthal, is up- 
wards of a league in length, and the lake of Ruppin is more 
than two and a half. 

The sandy soil of Brandenburg is favourable to vegeta- 
tion ; the country abounds in wood, but tlie forests do not 
resemble those in the north. The most common trees are 
the hr and the pine, the oak, tlie beech and the as!i. A 
great portion of the timber is exported and used in building 
ships. 

The quantity of corn raised in the country, is not very 
great, the soil is unj)roductive, and more is efiected by art 
than by nature. The husbandmen are industrious, and 
since the cncourngemer»t given to agriculture by Frcdci*ick 
the Great, uncultivated lands have hecn covered with har- 
vests, tliick forests changed into rich meadows, many un- 
wholesome marshes drained, and in consc([uence, the land 
througliout tlie province has risen in value. Hie products 
of the soil are hemp, lint, tobacco, hojis, grain and several 
plants used for dying in the clilFeiTiit manu factories. The 
finest lint and hemp, the best millet and Inn kwlieal in Ihe 
province arc raised on the lands in the neigliliourliood of 
Priegnitz, Bezekow' and Teltow, JJin’erent \ (‘gel able s 
thrive in most ])laces, and one sorl, a sjH f ies of small tur- 
nip introduced by the FjtiicIi emigrants that lied from the. 
persecution occasioned by the revcication oi‘ llie, edict of 
Nantes, has thriven so well that it is now an artirh of < on- 
siderahlc exjiortation. Heet. anolln r \ ci y valuable plan), 
is cultivated in the m^ighhourhood of Ih clin. 

It was in Prussia that the experiments ot Margi axe, ( on ‘ 
cerning the extraction of sugar I'mui heelraw, wine iiisi 
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put into practice on a great scale. To obtain sugar from 
that plant, several works were erected in the neighbourhood 
of Berlin, long before tlio process was generally known in 
tVance ; and although commercial transactions are now 
facilitated by the commiuiications that have been opened 
during peace, although the prejudices of many against this 
useful discovery have not been removed, the making of su- 
gar from bcctravc has become an important branch of in- 
dustry both in Prussia and in France. 

An incorrect notion of the fruitfulness of the province 
might perhaps be inferred from what has been stated con- 
cerning its productions. It is necessary therefore to ob- 
serve that the produce of Brandenburg is insullicient for the 
consumption of its inhabitants; a great part, it is true, is 
consumed in the capital, w hich, according to the calculation 
of statistical writers, absorbs a third part, while Potsdam 
absorbs a fifth of the whole produce. The vine is by no 
means common in Brandenburg, it was unknown in the 
twelfth century; but early in the following century, some 
plants were brought from Pomerania, and in li 285 the wine 
of Stendal was sold in dilferent parts of the province, and 
exported into different countries in the north. At a later 
period, when commercial intercourse was extended, these 
wines were found to be much inferior to others brought 
from (iei'inany and France. Some of tlic vineyards liavc 
been destroyed by severe winters, and others by the devas- 
taiions committed in the seven years’ war. Tlicir culture 
lias been gradually given up, and it is believed in most in- 
stances not to indemnif} the labour bestowed on it. The 
feyv vineyards tliat arc observed at present, arc situated in 
IJie mdglibourbood of the principal towns, as Berlin, Pots- 
dam and Brandenburg. 

Many oxmi ai'c not bred in the province, and all of them 
are ol a small si/.e, lhos(‘. with which the towns arc suppli- 
ed, arc imported from Podolia. 'J'he number of sheep has 
rapidly fnereased sine*' the attention of agriculturists has 
been <li reeled to the improvement of wool. It is probable 
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indeed that there are as many sheep in Brandenburg as in 
Silesia, but it is certain that the wool is not nearly so valu- 
able. The horses are small, and not of a good kind. The 
same wild animals are observed in the forests, as those 
which have been mentioned in the account of Sifesia. 

The bombix or silk worm succeeds better in Branden- 
burg than in any other Prussian province. The quantity 
of silk derived from it is very considerable, and thus a new 
trade has been created, for which the Prussians are indebt- 
ed to the enlightened views of the great Frederick. 

The numerous heaths and the culture of buckwheat, 
which has become very common, have fiicilitatcd the rear- 
ing of bees, and enabled the country people to improve a 
branch of rural industry for which the province is admira- 
bly adapted. 

The fish tliat abound in the rivers afford the means of 
subsistence to many of the inhabitants. The Elbe is per- 
haps an exception to the general rule, but the lakes, the 
Spree and almost all the other rivers contain a great many 
fish; some of them are of an excellent quality, indeed there 
arc several kinds in the Sjirce, that are so imich jirized as 
to form a branch of lucrative exportation. I'he large mu- 
rena or the tendar as it is called in the country, is one of 
this description. 

The principal manufactures 'in Brandenburg are limm, 
cotton, silk, cloth and woollen stuffs, tlther articles afford 
employment to the peoj)lc, as porcelain, glass, tobacco and 
many more which shall he mentioned in the account ol the 
towns, that derive from them a part of theii* wealth. The 
useful metals arc worked in the prov ince, and no small [)or' 
tion of its trade consists in cast iron, nre-arins, dilh rent 
iron utensils, steel ornamcnls, wire, gold and sil\i‘.r lac e. 

The mineral productions in Brandioiburg are not \a 
luable ; it is not indeed to bo ( xjiecltd ihat ibertM an lu 
many minerals in so low and Hat a ctuDiiry. 'I'be. gitoiua 
part of the land is what geologists u rm the, -a «.oudary 
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mation. Aluminoiis schistus is very common in many book 
places, and it is used in tlie different alum works. One of cxvii. 
tlie largest schistous^ rocks that is worked, is situated in 
the neighbourhood of Freycnwald ; it is mixed with sulphur 
and bitumen, and is said to rest on sand. 

Iron, or rather that variety which is called hydrate of 
iron, is the most valuable of the native metals; it abounds 
in many parts of the j)rovincc, and it has given ris:^ to a 
branch of industry, which is daily becoming more impor- 
tant. Beds of coal have been discovered after repeated 
and careful observations, and it is by means of that fuel, 
that the ii*on ore Ji is been rendered useful, that foundcries 
and iron works have been erected. The best stone for build- 
ing is found in the neighbourhood of Rudersdorf and Ro- 
themburg; it is obtained from that sort of calcareous rock, 
wliicli is known in Germany by the name of muscheUkalk, 
and which by calcination may be made into an excellent 
lime. Extensive deposites of chalk arc observed in the 
neighbourhood of rrent/dow, and in all the northern part 
of the jirovince. The gypsum quarries that arc worked, 
arc chietly confined to the vicinity of Sperernberg and 
the frontier of Saxony ; most of them arc abundant, and 
furnish cement of a good (piality. A sort of clay from 
which earthen wares arc made, is found in different dis- 
tricts. Lastly, it may be readily supposed that ])eats arc 
voi*y common in a country in which there are so many 
inarsliy [ilains. The fuel thus obtained, is used not only 
loi* domestic j)urposes, but in different manufactories. 

Tlie climate of Brandenburg is nmdified by its low situ- Climate, 
at ion, and the lakes w hich cover its surface. The atmos- 
phere^ thongli mild, is humid and subject to frequent va- 
riations in tmnpiuature. As the country is not sheltered 
by any mountainous chains, except those in Bohemia, 

Saxony and Silesia, wbieli are situated at a great distance, 
it is oiten I'xposed to violent storms from the north and the 
eas/. U inay be compared from its latitude to northern 
regions ; during severe winters, Fahrenheit’s thermometer 
von, vii. 12 
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descends below zero j in summer it rises to eighty or eigh- 
ty-five degrees. 

It has been said that the populatiQn of l^randenburg is 
made up of German, Swiss and French inhabitants. But 
tlic national character, or that by which the people have 
been generally distinguished, is different either from the 
German, the Swiss or the French. There is a certain 
gaiety or sprightlincss among the upper classes, which is 
confined to them ; the people tliat form the mass of the na- 
tion arc grave, pensive and taciturn. Many of the Bran- 
dcnhuighers have a taste for the arts and sciences; and 
education is perhaps more diffused amongst them than any 
other nation in Europe. They arc religious and tolerant, 
the greater number arc protestants, and the predominant 
sects are the Calvinistic and Lutheran; the number of 
Catholics is jiroportionally much less than in Silesia. 

That enlightened spirit, which is so widely diffused, has 
contributed to exalt the patriotism of the inhabitants; dur- 
ing the period that Europe, worn out by continued contests, 
leagued with much earnestness against the power that had 
dictated its laws for twenty years; Prussia, ill provided 
with men and money, rose in mass, and formed an army of 
110,000 combatants; Brandenburg furnished readily its 
contingent, and the inhabitants of Berlin resolved in 1815i 
to resist obstinately a division of the Freiicli army that 
marched against tlieir capital. 

The German spoken in Brandenburg has been remark- 
ed for its purity ; but it is (Mpniliy true tlnit the use of 
the French language is very common ; men of letters, and 
every individual in the higher classes of society speak and 
write it correctly. The examjde of F rederick the Second 
made the French fashionable ; it is well known how purely 
and correctly he spoke it, and liis compfisitions, both in 
prose and verse, prove his intimate knowledge of that lan- 
guage. 

To complete tlie account of the provim o, it is necessary 
to mention some of tlie different towns. Of tlmsc* that :iie 
situated between the Oder and the M arta, or in tliat part 
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of Brandenburg which borders on the great diitchy of Po- 
sen ; the largest or ZuIIichau contains hardly 5500 inhabi- 
tants; the adjacent pountry is fruitful and well cultivated, 
'but the wealth of the town depends chiefly on its cloth, 
woollen an^ linen manufactures, in which a trade is carried 
on with Poland, Germany and even Italy. The field of 
battle, where the Prussians were defeated by tlic Russians 
in 1759, is at no great distance from Zullichaii. A large 
and flourishing town towards the north-west of the province 
requires a more minute description. Frankfort on the Oder 
was formerly included among the imperial cities, and pos- 
sessing that title, it enjoyed the same privileges and immu- 
nities as were granted to tliosc which assumed the more os- 
tentatious title of free towns. It is the metropolis of a cir- 
cle, it contains 16,000 inhabitants, and is supposed to be the 
seventh city in Brandenburg. The streets arc straight and 
large, three suburbs are attached to it, there arc several 
useful establishments, some remarkable monuments, and a 
bridge of two hundred and thirty feet. An university, 
which was founded in 1 506, acquired a high reputation in 
Germany; it has been transferred to Breslau, but Frank- 
fort still possesses a gymnasium, a learned and scientific 
society, a botanical garden, a line library, several j>uhlic 
scliools and diflerent charitable institutions. It was in 
Frankfort tliat Leopold, duke of Brunswick, perislied in 
1765, the victim of an act of lieroism and devotedness, of 
whicli princes have left hut few examples. Painters and 
statuaries have represented tlie disaster occasioned by the 
inundation of tlic Oder, in wliicli tlie duke of Brunswick lost 
his life in attempting to save others. So noble an action 
excited general admiration in the last century, and the 
town per])eluated the recollection of it by a monument which 
the inhabitants erected on tlic very place that the accident 
happened. 

Frankfort is a town of considerable trade; three fairs 
arc held in it every y*^ar, and on these occasions there is a 
‘great sale not only of linen and silk, the shiple manufac- 
tures of the place, but of furs, morocco leather, hosiery. 
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BOOK tobacco, grain and lint, which are cultivated in the neigh- 
cxvii. bourhood, and exported into Silesia and Bohemia. Its 
commerce has been extended and improved by means of ca- 
nals, which have opened an easy communication with Ber- 
lin and the Baltic. Frankfort was formerly considered a 
strong town, it was taken by the French on the £8th of 
October 1806. 

The canal of Muhlrosc, of which the course is about fif- 
teen miles, is situated between Frankfort and Cottbus ; it 
joins the Oder to the Spree, and bears the name of a small 
town that it waters. Fustemberg on the Oder lies to the 
right of Cottbus, it was destroyed by a conflagration on the 
£6tli of May 1807. Beskow is built opposite to Furstem- 
berg, on the banks of the Spree; it contains 3000 inliabi- 
tants, several clotli and linen manufactories, and an ancient 
castle, in which a court of justice is at present held, Lub- 
ben or Lubio, a town possessing the same sort of trade, and 
nearly of the same number of inliabitants, is situated on an 
island formed by the Berstc and the Sjiree. Some vine- 
yards have been planted in the neiglibourhood of Cottbus; 
they are of little value, and hardly sullico for tlie consump- 
tion of its 6500 inliabitants. The manufactures consist 
principally of cloth and linen. 

Frequent allusion is made to tliis amient city in the 
writings of the old chroniclers, who generally call it Kol- 
wick. It has belonged to Trussia since the yeai* I4(»l ; 
but Napoleon, by the treaty of Tilsil, made it ovi r along 
with part of its teri*itory to tlnj fviiig of Sa\on\. h'(‘u 
towns have suffered more from iiies: it was burnt and re- 
built in the years 1468, 1 U'O, Ij:.;, njno and Kin. Its 
position is not favourable to comuK ret', for liic .Sprcf , 
the right bank of which it is bodt, is only navigal.de at tln^ 
distance of some leagues below' it. '5'he iiann^ (d‘ Sjji endHa g 
indicates its situation on llie bauivs of the Sprer, and on 
the base of a liill; it is not a j)ia( of mn( b inij^oi taiae. 
the population is little more, than souls, 4 be, snnd! 

town of Dobriliigk is situated fn^yond the t r.siern dta li\*! 
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ties of the hill that has been last mentioned, on the right book 
bank of the Dober. It contains hardly a thousand souls, cxvii. 
but there arc* a cliuuch, a castle, a cloth manufactory and 
sc’xral gin^distillcrics, from which it may be inferred that 
the people find that trade more profitable than others, car- 
ried on by the inhabitants of the neighbouring towns. 

That part of Brandenburg which has been described, is 
in many places humid and marshy; the most of the towns 
arc insignificant, but some branch of trade is carried on in 
each of them. Guben, Crosscii, Luckau, Golsscn and 
luterbogk, Baruth, which forms a part of a barony belong- 
ing to the count of Solms-Sonnenwald, Mittenwald and 
Bclzig, that were formerly defended by castles, and lastly, 

Bclitz with its ancient ramparts, arc ail of them manufac- 
turing towns, and the only towns that can be enumerated in 
the southern jiart of Brandenburg, between its western limits 
and the loft bank of tlic Spree, from the frontier of the king- 
dom of Saxony to Potsdam. 

That town, which l»as been considered the finest in Bran- Potsdam, 
denburg, is situated at tiic coniiuence of the lluthc and the 
Havel, on an islaml of about twelve miles in circumference; 
some villages have been built on the same island, which is 
formed by tiie two rivers, a canal and the lakes of Scliwie- 
low and Wcisc. Tlie bouses arc adorned with fine fronts, 
the streets arc straiglit, broad and well paved ; the public 
places and several edifices that shall be mentioned, render 
it well a(laj)led for a royal residence. Tiie town is sup- 
])o.sed to he veiw anciejit, hut the ti’aditions conccrniiig its 
origin are uncertain. It was known in the tentli century AmiiMit 
by the name of Vitsldrpini^ apparently a Vandal word, 

Vv liicli was changed at a later pei’iod into Fosh^ein ; hut at 
that time it was only a hurgh. It was raised into the rank 
of a town during tlie fonrieenth century, although it hard- 
ly d('served lliat distinclion before Fredei*ick William be- 
gan to emhellish it in \79A), To fit it for his residence, 

Fnaierirk built the fi mts of the houses at his own expense, 
ahd tiie town soon assumed the appearance of a mimhcr of 
palaces. It must he confessed however that the interior 
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cxvii. terior, the apartments arc ill arranged, and what seems to 
be the abode of a courtier, is often inadequate Jbr the com- 
fort of a moderate burgess. The city, which exhibits from 
one end to the other, a series of decorations, has long been 
called the finest barrack in Prussia. The garrison indeed 
is always numerous, and it occasions a degree of activity 
that cannot be attributed to its commerce or industry, al- 
though there are different manufactories, and although the 
population amounts to sixteen thousand individuals. Pots- 
dam is encompassed with walls and palisades; there are 
seven gates, and the finest is the gate of Brandenburg, 
seven bridges, one of them is made of iron, and seven 
churches, of which one is set apart for the Catholics. 
It is divided into three parts, the old town, the new town 
and Frcderichstadt. The most remarkable edifices arc si- 
tuated in the old town. The castle is worthy of notice, its 
roof is covered with copper and gilt ornaments, and the in- 
side of the building is decorated with the finest Silesian 
marble. An obelisk of red marble from the same province 
is erected on the Old Market-place ; it is upwards of se- 
venty-five feet in height, and it rests on a pedestal of white 
Italian marble ; on the base of tlic pedestal arc tlie busts 
of the great elector and his three successors. The towji- 
house which is built on the Old Market-|)lace, is not unlikc! 
the one at Amsterdam. Two churclies of a nohl(‘ ai chi- 
tecturc arc situated in the same qiiai ter; oikj of them is 
the church of St. Nicliolas, and its portal is the same 
as that of St. Maria-Maggiorc at itome; Die oiln'r is iho 
church of the garrison, whicli was built in ir.V.i; it is 
worthy of being visited, because in its \aults are ileposiu d 
the ashes of Frederick the First, a?jd Fi-ederirk the Sec ond. 
The latter died at Potsdam on the irtli of August ir^ d, 
his tomb, remarkable for its simplicity, was visited l>y Na 
poieon in 1806 , who obtained there the s\>ord of that great 
man. The most of tin* moiiunnmts at l*otstlam we re more, 
or less mutilated duriiif^ the camjiaigii of I soo, hfii ihev 
have been partly repaired by govcinincni since the peace <.d 
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1815. Tlic New Town contains nothing remarkable ex- book 
?ept the French church, which was built after the model cxvii. 
3 f tlie Pantheon at .Home, and tlie Military Or])han Hos- ‘ 
pital, a massive building of three stories, not to be admired 
for its architecture, but interesting from the purpose to 
which it is applied. The sons of soldiers only are receiv- 
ed into the hospital, and it contains about a thousand in- 
mates. It is an excellent regulation, and one that ought to 
be adopted in Catholic countries, that the religious opinions 
of parents cannot exclude their children from the benefits of 
similar institutions ; the sons of sectarians of every denomi- 
nation, may be admitted, nothing like proselytisrn is ever 
attempted. Another institution of the same nature was 
founded ill 17!2() for the orphan daughters of soldiers. The 
castle of Sans Soiici^ the New and the Marble palaces 
arc situated near the ciuarter of Frederichstadt. The 
gardens attached to these buildings, the pictures contained 
in them, the fine view from tiie castle of Sans Souci, the 
bed-chamber where Frederick the Great died, in which the 
ancient furniture is carefully preserved, arc visited by tra- 
vellers, and serve to recall the great associations connect- 
ed with them. 

If the environs of Potsdam arc agreeable and picturesque, Berlin, 
the nt'ighbourliood of Berlin is dismal and monotonous. 

'J'hat town, whidi was founded in now comjirehcnds 

live otliers and four suburbs. It is situated in the middle 
of a sandy plain, of which the cheerless prospect forms a 
striking contrast with the activity that prevails within the 
wails. 

I’licre is nothing in Berlin of the solemn pomp that is 
<'hscrvai)le at I’olsdam, and it is without doubt the best 
hiiilt tow n in (h rmaiiy ; not that the buildings display 
great taste or niucli of elegant and pure architecture, on 
liu‘, contraiy, it is (!asy to detect that German style which is 
tin*, rc\crse of classic beauty ; but the whole is imposing, 
iUv streets art*- broail and straight, and many inonumcnts 
circled by Frederick the Second remain, who laid out 
much of liis money in embellishing the capital. We might 
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cxvii. niinutc detail concerning Berlin. It is watered by the 

~ Spree, which at the distance of sonie leagues below it, 

throws itself into the Havel. 

JVumbor of coiitaius two liuudrcd and twenty-four streets, of which 
^ the finest are Frederick and William Street, seven thou- 
sand three hundred and fifteen houses, and one hundred 
and ninety-two thousand inhabitants. Three tliousand 
Jews have their synagogue. The French colony, that was 
comj)cUed to fly from the fanatic persecution under Lewis 
the Fourteenth, amounts at present to SOOU souls, they are 
in possession of five churches. 

I’aiaas. ^PIjq royal ])alace is the finest in Beilin, and if it were 
uniform, it might be a model in its style of architecture. 
But as it was built during the reigns of several jirinces, 
the effect of the whole has necessarily been injured, al- 
though the plans and tiie designs of the celebrated Schliiter 
have been adhered to.'-' The proportions are on a great 
scale, the building consists of three stories, the height is a 
hundred and flve feet, the length of the principal front, four 
hundred and forty- five, and the hroailth, two hundred and 
sixty-five. The inside of this royal residence corresponds 
witli the exterior. Tlie finest apartments arc on the second 
story; it contains a large library, a colleclion of medals 
and antiques, a museum of natural history, and a gallery 
of more tlian three hundred valuable paintings, exclusive- 
ly of tlie Giustiniani collection, wliich was brought from 
Rome. 

Arsenal. Tlic arseiKil is the finest building affer (lie palace ; it is 
supposed to be the largest in Kuro[)e, and it certain that 
it can contain arms ami munition lor an arm\ two bun. 
dred thousand men. Other ed'jice^ and jialac'cs }ia\ e h< «*n 
erected in Berlin, lint if an arcoimt, (d’ Ihejn wen* !?> he 
given, it might he necessary h> omit what ap]}ears (o In- of 
greater im[)ortance. Many commodious huddiug-^ lusNe 
been raised for the amnsemem ol liie, wealthier classc.,. 

* See, nuhcllltiblili'i Kuii) _,li< i]i SUi!o..-l 
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The concert room can contain more than a thousand audi- book 
tors, the theatre is built after a fine plan, and holds upwards cxvii. 
of two thousand spectators, lastly, the Italian opera is much " 
larger than those in some other European capitals, for there 
is room in it for five thousand persons; some of the boxes 
arc reserved for strangers.* 

The church of Saint Hedewige, one of the twenty-seven Churches, 
in Berlin, is built after the model of the Pantheon. The 
church of St. Mary has stood since the thirteenth century; 
its Gothic tower is two hundred and seventy-five feet in 
height. Some of the others are the ancient church of St. 

Nicolas, the cathedral and the church of the garrison. The 
first of these, it is certain, was finished before the year 
1200, it is adorned with a number of Gothic ornaments, 
and within it is tlie tomb of the celebrated Puffendorf. The 
church of the garrison was completed during the reign of 
Frederick William in 1722. It is in the vaults of the ca- 
thedral that the members of the royal family are interred, 
and the nave of tlie same building was covered with many 
banners and trophies gained by the Prussians; but in 1806, 
after the French had entered Berlin, all of them were re- 
moved to Paris, and during eight years they remained in 
the church of the Invalids. They were destroyed before 
the first entrance of the allies, in order that the armies 
might not carry off the fruits of a conquest which w^as 
dearly purchased by the French. Such arc the principal 
( liuiThes in Berlin, our limits prevent us from mentioning 
tlie others, altliough some of them arc not inferior to any in 
point of architecture. 

\Villiaurs square is the finest in the town, and the num- Squares, 
her of squaiTs is not less than twenty-two; it is adorned 
with the statues of live generals, who rendered themselves 
illi'strious in the seven years’ war. The square in front of 
the ( astle is larger, but in otlier respects much inferior to 
it ; a statue of Prince Dessau lias been erected there, a 

■f’ (lo. (Jii'ulc. AVegwuiser iiir fremiic und Eiuhcimische 

Mil'll DitIhi, by hclnui 1. I'olzdiim, 
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general, who laboured more successfully than any other in 
■ organizing the I’russian infantry. It is true that the Vrus- 
“ sian government has seldom been yegligertt in rewarding 
individual merit by monuments that perjietu.'i^e the reiiieni- 
brance of it. The bronze statue of Frederick AVilliain, the 
work of Schlutcr, has been placed on the great bridge, the 
size is colossal, the weight is said to be upwards of 150 tons. 

The gate of Brandenburg is the principal entrance into 
Berlin, but there are not fewer than sixteen others, yet all 
of them are comparatively insignificant. The same gate re- 
sembles in form and architecture the Propylaeum at Athens. 
A chariot made of copper, and drawn by four horses, which 
was taken away by the French during the first Prussian 
campaign, has been replaced on its summit. Although re- 
moved to Paris, it never appeared on any of the buildings 
in that town. The chariot, which was executed by a bra- 
sicr at Berlin, is rather a monument of patience than of 
art ; it is not the work of the chissci, but merely a relief on 
plates of copper. 

Having thus enumerated the ornaments and edifices in 
the Prussian capital, it m.ay be necessary to mention sonic 
of its useful establishments. It contains a lunatic as_v Inm 
and several hospitals, the most ancient of w liicli, or that of 
the Holy Spirit, was founded in the thirteenth century. 
The royal hospital of Invalids was finished in the year 
1748 ; it is situated beyond the gate (d‘ Oranienburgh. 'I’lic 
soldiers, who arc admitted into it, like tliosc in I’aris, ha\e 
commodious apartments, large gardens and extensive tields, 
which they only are entitled to cultivate. 

The scientific and literary instiliilions in the inetroj).,;; . 
of a state so inucit enlarged as 1‘russia, i.night not tit lie 
passed over in silence. Tlic number of public lihi aries is not 
less than twenty-four, and the largest or the royal library 
contains upwards of a hundred and sixty thoiisantl volumes. 
The museum of the university is rich in minerals and also 
in zoological and anatomical preparations,- they an; placed 
in a spacious building, wliicli is called the I'ahue of ttic 
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university. The academy of sciences possesses a museum book 
of natural history, and a valuable collection of philosophical cxvii. 
instruments. "Many others of the same kind are attached 
to different institutions, as the observatory, the college of 
Joachimsthal, the society of natural history, and the gymna- 
sia of Frederick William and Bcrlin-Colln. 

The light of knowledge has been diffused by the univer- 
sity, which was established by government in 1810 , and 
the advantages attending it are daily increasing. The 
number of students that matriculated in 1826 amounted 
to sixteen hundred and twenty-four, and among them were 
included four hundred foreigners. The theological faculty 
was attended by four hundred and forty-one students, the 
juridical by six Iiundred and forty-one, the philosophical 
by a hundred and seventy-one; and the medical by three 
hundred and ciglity-ninc. The university of Berlin can- 
not as yet be compared with that of Paris, but it may be 
remarked that similar institutions arc very common in Ger- 
many, indeed it appeared unnecessary to many that Ber- 
lin should be included in the number of collegiate towns, 
(iovernment liowcver determined otherwise, and it is to its 
zeal and power fill assistance that the inhabitants ai’C in- 
debted for a univei’sity, ^^I^ch bids fair to rival the most 
celehi*ated in Kui’ope. 

The royal Academy of Sciences was instituted by Frc- Academics. 
deri(’k the (ireat, who i‘e([rrested Leibnitz to frame its laws 
and statutes. It is divided into different classes, which 
cornpndiend scieiu e, histoi’y and litei’aturc. It was ren- 
dered illustrious hy the labours of Leibnitz and PJuler, 
and it still maintains its high reputation. Different insti- 
tutions ha\e been established for different branches of 
knowhnlge. as lire medical and surgical academy, the ve- 
terinai’v school, the military college, the semiiiai’y for 
Die instruction of engineers, the normal school, and the 
( ollege f(H* the education of youth in the FiTJich colony. 

J'lM*re are besides many private seminaries, Sunday schools 
and others in which the poor arc gratuitously educated. 

It might be rlillicult to enumerate all the societies that have 
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been instituted for beneficent purposes, for relieving the 
indigent, curing the sick, and ministering to the wants of 
widows and orphans. 

The public walks in Berlin are numerous ; tlie Lustgar- 
ten, which is nearly a mile long, and about a hundred yards 
broad, is adorned with six rows of lofty lime trees; the 
breadth of the principal alley is upwards of fifty feet. The 
Circle and the Zelte are more frequented than any others in 
the capital. Those situated beyond the walls on the side 
of the Brandenburg gate, are the Theirgarten, the park of 
Charlottenburg, where a mausoleum has been erected to 
the memory of queen Louisa; the Pickclswerder on a hill, 
from the summit of which one may observe the Havel, the 
country in the neighbourhood of Berlin, and Spaudaii, a 
town at the distance of six miles to the west; it is peopled 
by 6000 inhabitants ; and more remarkable on account of 
its quadrangular fortress, which was taken by the French 
in 1806, and bombarded by them in 1813, than for its 
iron works, its linen, silk and cotton manufactures. But 
these walks are not so much visited as the gardens arid nii- 
iieral springs of Freiderichsbrunnen at no great distance 
from Berlin. 

It is unnecessary to enter into minute statistical details 
concerning the capital ; it may be remarked however, that 
its elevation is about a liundrcd and seventy-five feet above 
the level of the sea; it is more than nine miles in circum- 
ference, and the sum for which the houses and other buihl- 
ings were insured against fire some years ago, amounted to 
45,000,000 of rixdollars or L.6,r50,0()t). Soldiers may 
quartered in five tliousand nine Iniudred and twenty-seven 
houses, and the total number of liousc's is not more than 
seven thousand three hundred and filti n. 

The rent in 1824, of 4 1,037 l»ons('^', sliojis, flats and 
apartments, was upwards of 3, (>57,61)0 Prussian crowns, or 
L.548,654. Those that were let for a sum not evceed ing* 
30 crowns, were equal in number to 1 ‘’,01 5, and Iho^.e. of 
which tlie rental varied from 30 to 50, amounted to 10/J28. 
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10 highest rents were not more than 3400 crowns. It 
ght to have been observed that the Prussian crown is 
uivalent toTthree shillings. 

The national guard is composed of two squadrons, a 
inpany of carbiniers, eight regiments of infantry, and five 
in-equipped battalions. - 

Berlin carries on a considerable trade in jewellery ; the 
ornaments made of iron in the same place, are valuable on 
account of their bright polish and delicate workmanship. 
Its light but solid carriages are sold in most parts of Prus- 
sia, and its porcelain rivals that of Saxony. The porcelain 
flowers which are still made at the royal manufactory, as 
ornaments for tables and chimney-pieces, were formerly so 
much used that tlio sum obtained for them every year, was 
greater than 100,000 crowns. But the German taste is 
now improved or at all events altered, and the porcelain 
flowers, notwithstanding their vivid colours and finislied 
reliefs, are no longer fashionable. The silk, cotton and 
woollen manufactures afford employment to many individu- 
als, and the royal cloth manufactory is not the least impor- 
tant ; in short, few branches of industry are wholly neglect- 
ed, and able workmen arc to bo found in almost every de- 
partment. 

The Ifavcl. before it reaches Brandenburg, forms at dif- 
ferent places large sheets of water about a mile or a mile 
and a half in breadth ; and on many of them are verdant 
and well wooded islands, which appear both in the neigh- 
bourhood of I'otsdam, and between that tow n and Branden- 
nirg. The latter place owes its prosperity and wealth to 
he revocation of the edict of Mantes, a revocation, of which 
Jie fatal conserpiences w ere long felt in France. The dy- 
ng works at Brandenburg, its cloth, linen and paper mami- 
ra( lorie s were mostly established since that period ; its 
trade, w hi( h is iiow' considerable, was created by PVench 
exile s, /riie number of inhabitants amounts at present to 
I % 80 i), 'riiis ancient capital of the Mark of Brandenburg, 
is now the chief town in the circle of West-Havelland. The 
iJavcl divides it into three parts. The Old Town, which 
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cx?ii* nence; it is small and ill built; the New Town on the 
' opposite bank is very different, the iitreets ftre broad and 
straight, part of it was built on an island t^iat is cailed 
Venice, probably because all the bouses are su])p()rtcd on 
piles. The college and the catlicdral are situated in the 
New Town. The church of St. Catherine in the Old Town, 
is remarkable for its antiquity ; the other buildings are a 
large barrack and a military hospital. 

Among the curiosities that are preserved at Brandenburg, 
one might mention the library and pictures of Cranach, a 
celebrated painter and the friend of Luther; lie was present 
at the marriage of the reformer with Catherine Bora, and 
embraced his religious opinions before tiu; inhabitants of 
Brandenburg, now wholly iirotestant, adopted the Augsburg 
confession. 

The hill of Carlung rises above the city on the north- 
lavei. cast, and commands an extensive \icw of the Havel and its 
lakes, which in the neighbourhood of Brandenburg are g(‘in‘- 
rally covered with fishing boats. The fishinies are so jiro- 
ductive that they are farmed, aud the rcvciiui* derived IVoiii 
them, forms a considerable part of the town’s riches. I'ho 
town of Rathenau is situated on the hanks of the lia^ el, 
and at six leagues to the north-east of Brandcnlnirg. it is 
peopled by 4G()0 inhabitants, it was buiU in the \ear l.iO, 

A colossal statue of tlic elector Freilerifk AN illiani is the 
only ornament worthy of notice, llavellxo g is built on an 
island formed by two branches of tlie same ri\er, its pojHo 
lation is not much greater Ilian iluit of llallu nau, it car 
ries on a considerable trade in timber, and inanv of tlic 
boats that sail on the Havel, are built in its do( k yards. 
The refining of sugar is another Iji'anch of indu^^trv in 
which many find employment, 'Idie catluMii al, by lar nte 
finest building in the place, is not inh ri^ir to any olln i* in 
Germany. Berleherg is not so large as the last town, il 
contains about 3000 inhahitauls. it is built on an ag) rr, 
able situation, and watenul by the Sli'piniil/. a ^bori way 
below its junction with llie Berks It possess i 
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oth manufactory, but lint and cattle ma)ie up its principal 
"ade; the lint grows in abundance throughout the neigh- 
ouring country, an(| the greater part of it is sold at a fair, 
that is hcld^ every year in the town. 

Few places of any consequence are situated on the east- 
ern ai\d northern frontiers of Brandenburg, one of them 
however is the small town of Reinsberg. If a person tra- 
vels to it from Pcrlcbcrg, he must go out of his way in 
order not to enter two small districts, which are together 
hardly two sfiuaro leagues in superficies, but which form a 
part of the dulcliy of Mccklenbiirg-Schwcrin. It is diflicult 
to imagine why Prussia omitted in the recent treaties to 
cede some portion of its frontiers to the neigiibouring prin- 
cij)iility, in order not to have a foreign territory in the midst 
of its dominions, more |)articnlarly as it contains only some 
insigiillicaiit \ illages, the arr|nisition of which could have 
been attimded with little diilicnlty. Reinsberg is \vatered 
by tlie small river Ilein, and built on the banks of a lake; 
its population does not exceed 1500 souls, and its trade de- 
pends on its glass and porcelain works. The rural palace 
of the late Henry, prince royal of Prussia, is situated in 
(he virinify; altliongli now sullered to go into decay, its 
gardens, stiJl remarkable for their luxuriance and the 
line, ^iews from them, may account in sonic degree at 
h ast, for the attachment that the prince had for a residence, 
in ^^lli( ll liis ashes are now de])osited, ami which was long 
inliahit(‘d hy the great Frederick before his accession to the 
throne. 

(it ansre is ahont five leagues to the south-east of Rcins- 
: iiitliougij its population is greater than that of the 
Ci-l luNMi hy at 'east a thousand inhabitants, it contains lit- 
ll(‘ tleil is Iilv( ly to excite attention. New Rnjipin, which 
is somewliat larger, is built on the lake of the same name, 
and chiidly inhabited by manufacturers and tradesmen. It 
I . the nahrojiolis of the circle, and its pojinlation amounts 
in Itloo s«)uls. Iiimlr)w or Lindau is partly peopled by a 
Swiss colony ; its largest building is an Orphan IIos- 
inlai, an institution that was hardly to he expected in a 
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BOOK town of 1300 inhabitants. Fehrbclin is only memorable for 
cxvii. victory, which was gained by the great elector over the 
— Swedes in 1675. The small town of Or^nicnbufgor Orange- 
burg was for some time the residence of Frederick William, 
who possessed a country seat in the immediate vicinity. 
That country seat and the town were called Boetzow or 
Botzau, but the name was changed into that which they 
now bear, shortly after the marriage of the elector with 
Louisa, princess of Orange. The library of the prince is 
still preserved in the town, hut his ancient castle is changed 
into a manufactory of sulphuric acid. 

Bernau owes its trade and commerce to tlie Fn nch colo- 
ny that fled to it after the revocation of the edict of Nantes. 
Its old fortifications, which still exist, enabled the inhabi- 
tants to defend themselves during the fifteentli century 
against the followers of John Huss, the most zealous pre- 
cursor of the reformation. But as Bernau as well as the 
whole province of Brandenburg became protestant under 
the elector Joachim the Second, about the year 15G0, the 
town served as a place of refuge for the French calvinists. 
Many of the inhabitants are aflluent, almost all of them, 
industrious ; among other articles they carry on a trade in 
strong beer, but their principal commerce consists in silk 
and woollen stuffs. Three churclies and an hospital have 
been built in the town, although the population is liardly 
equal to 2300 souls. 

Custrin is the first place of any consec[uence on tlie 
south-west of Bernau. Tlie marshes and the Oder which 
encompass it, render it almost impregnahle : it Avas Ju)w- 
ever surprised and burnt by the Russians in )75S. It Jia:. 
since that period been repaired and improved ; formerly 
dirty and ill built, the streets arc now straight and regular. 
It consists of the old, the new town, and three suhurbs 
that arc defended by a fort, which communicates wilh tlie 
new' town by means of a bridge, nearly nine luuidrcd I’eet 
ill length. Tliis bridge, is the most reinarhahle structure 
in Custrin, but it possesses besides an arsenal, an hospital, 
a house of correction, and two seminaries, one of whicli is 
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set apart for tlie Lutherans and the other for the Calvinists. 
The inhabitants are not fewer than four thousand five hun- 
dred^ and a gieat nurpber of them arc employed in manu- 
facturing woollen stuffs. 

The town of Landsberg, at ten leagues to the east of 
Custrin, is watered by the Warta, and rendered more im- 
])ortant from its commerce with Poland and Pomerania than 
from its population^ which amounts, however, to nine thou- 
sand inhabitants. It is the last town of any consequence 
in tho eastern part of Brandenburg. The small town of 
Angerinundc is situated near the lower part of the Oder, 
and the left bank of that river; it is peopled by two thou- 
sand seven hundred inhabitants, many of whom are of 
French extraction. There are three seminaries, one for 
(ireek and Latin, another for German, and a third for 
Flench. Hic town of Schwedt is not far from Anger- 
iniinde, but nearer tlie Oder and on the same bank of the 
river; it contains four thousand three hundred inhabitants, 
and is defended by an ancient castle. The fine country re- 
sidence of INIonpIaisir is situated in the neighbourhood. It 
might not be worth wliileto mention the small town ofBoit- 
zenhiirg on the east of Scliwcdt, were it not to remark that 
the lakes which encompass it, contain a number of tortoises, 
and abound in large trout, that are mostly exported to Berlin. 

rrenzloNV or Prenzlau is the most northern town in 
IJrandenhurg ; situated on tim river and the lake of Ucker, 
jx'ojded hy nine thousand three hundred inhabitants, rich 
lioin its industry, whicli consists in manufacturing cloth 
and lifK O, in <I]*(‘ssing leather, and preparing tobacco, and 
pMS'iessing a considerable trade in grain and cattle, it is one 
oi i!ie most llourisiiing and best built towns in the province. 
T!’.r [)nl)li( lihs ary. which is now valuahlc, was established 
liv M. (r.Vniim. A disastrons combat was fought in its 
,‘,:dsiirh«i i\\r '" ih of Of'tolu'r ISOo, between the French 
and the ivnnains of tln^ ]*russiau army that had escaped 
Iroin 11 j«' Lnitth^ (d Jena; in consefjuence of this second dc- 
!< al. i*rince. Ilohonlohe, a prince of Mccklcnburg-Schwcrin, 
VOL. VII. 14 
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Prince Augustus Ferdinand of Prussia, and several genera* 
were taken prisoners. 

It is onlj necessary to give some account uf Pomeran. 
to finish the description of the northern part^ of Pnp sia. 
That province is bounded on the nortli by the llaltic sea, on 
tlie west by Mecklenburg and Brandenburg, on the south 
by the last province, and on tlic east by Mestern Prussia. 
It is not less in superficial extent than live hundred and 
sixty-six German square miles, or ten thousand one hun- 
dred and fifty English srjuare miles. I'hc total population 
amounts to seven hundred thousand seven hundred inhabi- 
tants, which gives about sixty-nine individuals for every 
English square mile. It appears, therefore, that the pro- 
vince is less populous than Silesia or Brandenburg. Its 
name is derived from the Slavonic word Pomarski, which 
signifies a country in the neighbourhood of the sea. 

Pomerania was inhabited in the time of Tacitus by Goths, 
Ilugians and Ilcrules, all of them, difterent branches of the 
Slavonic race. The inhabitants of the western part, whicii 
now forms the territory of Stettin, were called Sidini. 
They left their country during the fifth century, and in\ad- 
ed different provinces of the Jtoinan empin*. 

The Vcnedcs or Wendes succeeded them, and founded a 
kingdom in Pomerania, of which the chiefs were called 
Konjur af Vinland, or kings of the country of the W't'iuh's. 
Their first prince, it is said, was Mistew (»r oju^. ^ 

Tlic monarchy however was but of short fluraliou. Tin* 
people that C()ni[)used it, or the Slaves, the t’assuhiaiis ur 
Pomeranians Proper, divided themselves into {lislin( ( sfaU s 
under diffei'cnt princes. 

A sort of trinity, that was admitt('d iutci tiie i;! 

these ancient inliahitanls, was represMihd hy an idol with 
till •ce heads, to wliich they gave the uanu ef 7V,. /<//.; 

TliMcbraiui, rliKuni roiijf.i.iiiM . l;:i! < P, > 

matica. 

r Sassiu?, Dibputaiio dc i'oiMcraui.i. 
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It was not before the clevMith ccnW^ 
verted to Christianity by Otlio, bishop Of 
princes or dukes of lioinerania were first made members of 
the empire, by Frederick the First in 1186. The Mar- 
graves of Brandenburg claimed their right of sovereignty 
over the country, and to obtain their claim, made war at 
difTerent times against the dukes of Pomerania. But an 
end was put to these destructive wars, when the princes of 
the house of ITohenzollern became electors of Brandenburg; 
for it was stipulated that they should renounce the sove- 
reignty, to which until tliat period they Jiad vainly pretend- 
ed. It was also agreed that Pomerania should be ceded to 
Brandenburg, if the ducal family became extinct. But that 
treaty was not fulfilled in 1(337, after the death of Bogislaus 
the Fourteenth, the last duke of the ancient Slavo-Wendic 
race. Tlie whole of (lermany was then involved in the 
tliirty years’ war; the Swedes made themselves masters of 
Pomerania, and it was granted to them at the conferences 
tliat preceded the treaty of Westphalia, as an indemnity for 
the expenses of the w ar, and the sacrifices which they had 
made for the welfare of (iermany. Pomerania, notwith- 
standing the different reclamations, Avas divided according 
to the terms of the jicacc signed at Osnabruch in 1648. 
Sweden obtained under the title of a fief, the island of Ru- 
geii and all the country situated between Mecklenburg and 
the hanks of the Oder; the elector lost Stralsiind and Stet- 
(iii, the two most imjiortant towns in tlic dutchy. The 
comitry from the left bank of the Oder, opposite the last 
tow n, (o the sliorcs of tlic Baltic, as w^cll as the island of 
Pugon, was then called Swedish Pomerania. 

'Phi* drsliMK'tive war between ('harles the Twelfth and 
Prirr the f irst, was not iinfavourable for the elector. An 
holy alliance foi ined In'tw een the Czar and the kings of Po- 
land, Denmark, Kngland and Prussia, availed itself of the 
exhausted sta1(‘, into which Sweden had fallen from the mis- 
tort 11 lies of its king. Peter the First took possession of 
Su'tlni, and di Uvercd that important fortress to Frederick 
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William^ who had supplied him with large sums of money 
during the siege. After the death of Charles the Twelfth, 
Queen Ulrica Eleanor, his sister, beiwg coinpellcd to make 
peace on any terms, ceded in 17^30 to the king of Trussia, 
Stettin and the country between the Oder and the Perne for 
two millions of crowns, and that great sum was paid by the 
prince for a small territory, although the total revenue de- 
rived from it was not more than 100,000 crowns, and al- 
though he was already master of its most important fortress, 
Swedish Pomerania, in consequence of this jiccuniary ar- 
rangement, comprehended merely the island of liugen and 
the country between the Baltic sea and the river Pecne; the 
whole of its superficial extent was not greater than 13753 
English square miles. But that small portion of land, like 
a farm on which the Hocks pass from the hands of one j)ro- 
prietor to another, was still destined to change its rulers. 
The projects formed by Russia in order to consolidate its 
power in Europe, and to enable it to contend against 
France, its only formidable rival, were followed in 1 S()5 l.y 
the conquest of Swedish Pomerania. The whole country, 
which was formerly called Pomerania, was not made over 
to Prussia before the last treaties. 

The soil of the province, almost entirely formed hy ac- 
cessions from the sea, and alluvial deposites from rivers and 
streams, is sandy in many places, cliielly )iear the (‘inhoii- 
ebure of the Oder and the shores of tiie Baltic. It Ikm onies 
more argilaccous, in proportion as we immiiovc. finm tli<‘ 
coast, but the declivity is so inscnsilile that the rive r wah e 
accumulates, and forms many lakes, some of uljirh aie of 
considerable extent. Other parts of the lajnl are ( o\c r< (l 
with marshes, and the atmosphere is humid and ol'ien n!) 
scured by mists. 

It is certain, however, that tin; cold and moist r limah^ o) 
Pomerania is not unhealthy ; its ))osition hi'tweaai th(' 
third and fifty-fourth degree of lalitmh; accoiinfs li>r the 
length of its days, the longest of which is sixteen lu)urs and 
.a half, and the shortest seven and a Iialf. 

A great part of Hk* country is covco’ed with foiests and 
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extensive heaths, indeed from what has been already said book 
of it, its want of fertility need not excite surprise. It is ^xvii. 
only the banks of the rivers and the lakes that can be ad- 
vantageously cultivated ; and the system of agriculture is 
still more imperfect than in Silesia.* If the climate is less 
adapted for the vin6 than that of Brandenburg, it must be 
chiefly attributed to the colder temperature of the former 
province. It appears, however, that the culture of the grape 
was introduced in the twelfth century, and if the accounts 
arc to he believed, the attempt was not unsuccessful. Otho, 

Bishop of Bamberg, who is styled in tlie legends, the apos- 
tle of Pomerania, visited the country in 1124, for the pur- 
pose of converting the inhabitants; he observed that the 
art of making Iiydromcl was well understood, but it was 
thought unbecoming to substitute that liquor instead of wine 
in the sacrament of the supper. When the same bishop re- 
turned in 1128, be brought with him a large cask, filled with 
young vines, which were planted by his direction, in order 
that be might be enabled to administer wine to the converts; 
at that period, laymen as well as ecclesiastics partook of 
the communion in both kinds. It is owing without doubt 
to the same cause that the culture of the vine was introduc- 
ed with Cliristianity into difierent northern countries. 
lSI(elisen makes an important and curious remark on this 
subject, he allirms tliat the difiiculty of obtaining wine in 
the north, otherwise than by commerce or an expensive cul- 
tivation, ga>e rise, to the custom of communicating in one 
Kiml, 'Thus says that wi'iter, necessity brought about a 
sophism l)y which the most solemn of all the institutions 
lonmh'd by tin*, authoi’ of Christianity, was changed. f 

The riveis in Comerania abound in fish, and tlic most Fish, 
valuable art* the sturgeon and the salmon. It fre(|ucntly 
lia|)peiis that shirgeons (roin eight to ten feet in length arc 

^ . .) ,1 I . I I > 1 ! I . ( I i i'pil] t . 

I'l' ' ‘i 1 U I n in dcr Mark !>raiitUaihui7, in soiidta'c dcr 

\ W i; 1 ll. 'JUd. 
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taken in tlie Oder, and it is observed too, that these fish 
come into the rivers at an earlier period than the saliiioiu 
The forests in the province were ati)neperfod frequented 
by elks and wild oxen ; but these animals are ii%w very rare, 
and it has been renuirked by the inhabitants in these districts, 
that they have mostly disappeared since the last wars, by 
which their country was desolated. Excellent timber both 
for naval and other purposes is obtained from tlie forests. 
The ancient Further Pomerania, whir h extends to the east 
of the Oucr, is noted for its mineral and saline springs ; but 
the water in general is somewhat brackish or at all events 
not so fresh as in the other Prussian provinces. The same 
part of the country is covered with i*icli ])asturcs, on which 
numerous herds arc reared. The Pomeranian Iiorse is sup- 
posed to be of as good a kind as any in J’riissia. 

The island of lliigcn lies opposite to Stralsund, and near 
the northern extremity of Pomerania; its extent, <'onligu- 
ration and the nature of tlie soil, may be shortly described. 
Its greatest length from north to south is not more than 
thirty miles; its greatest breadth from cast to west is about 
twenty, and the extent of its surface is nearly erjual lo two 
hundred and eighty-two. Its iminerous creeks and bays 
give it a very irregular and rather a singular aiipearance. 
It is only separated from the continent by a cliannel, ^^hich 
in the neighbourhood of Stralsund is little more tiran a mile 
in breadtli. The narrow, deep and intricate gulfs aflord 
but an insecure anciiorage for siiips, not only on affount (»f 
the shallows and sand banks wiiich olten chaiige tiK'ii* jiosi- 
tion, but also because th(5 temptesis on llu’Si; shores ar(‘ ;-o 
violent that tlic strongest dikes and jimst solid niole^ ma v 
be demolished in a few liours. 

, Rugen is partly siirroumled Uy s(‘V( ral 'iinall islamU ; 
the most considerable on the \resl are liiddens(M% and Ihi 
inantz ; Rnden is tln^ largest on the south-east, frotn wlm h 
it is not more than four inih's distant. 'I'he la >l i-.l.aid v, a < 
united to Rugen hefoia* the, \ear hut dnrnig jl»:n 

year, the walei's of tlie, sea covered part ol jsland. and 
formed sonic of the bays, wiiicli ai jnesi’ni. It ud 
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lows from tho extent of the Sodden, or the strait which se- book 
pariitcs the two islands, tliat a surface of 48 square miles cxvii. 
wliich forincd'^thc southern part of llugen, was submerged — — 
by the last gncroachmcnt of the sea. Tho northern part of 
the island of llugen is composed of chalk, the peninsula of 
Jasinund is almost entirely formed of the same substance; 
the central and other districts in the island are covered with 
aigil, sand and gravel, as well as red loam of a very fer- 
tile (jiiality, which ai)i)ears to have been left by alluvial dc- 
posites. (xranitc, porphyry and other rocks arc observed on 
the sand. 

The name of the island was in all probability derived Anc'ientin- 
froni lliat of the ancient inhabitants, who called themselves 
Rugii or lliigiani, and like the other natives of these 
iiortliern countries, were of Slavonic origin. Their con- 
vei’sion to Christianity did not take place before the twelfth 
centm’v. 

The industry of the people has for a long time been 
j)riiK ipally confined to agriculture and the rearing of 
cattle. I’heir attention has been directed to these pursuits 
from the nature of the soil, ^^hicll in many places is rc- 
inai'kahly Iruitful, so iniicli so that the island is often call- 
ed the gi anai’y of Stralsiiiid. Many oxen, horses and sheep 
are reai iMl on the rich i)aslurcs, and the most of them arc 
imjjoi led into Prussia. The number of inhabitants amounts 
to t w rnly-s(’\ cii llionsand. 

Tile siieplierds and Imsliamlmen live together in villages 
and NUiall to\Mis. Ib'igen or llie largest of any contains 
iniiiibilaiils, and is considei*ed tlio capital of the island; 
it is lii(' seal of go\ eniment, and llie residence of the differ- 
( ui aiithoeiiies. liergen is situated on a bcigbl, wliich 
eonunands a view of nearly the wliole island. Many pic- 
lure>([iie end romantic sites may be observed from the town ; 
bi]{ [In^se, who \\ish to behold the scenery that inspired the 
early banis of (ierniany, must visit the iieniusuia of .las- 
cannd. ;in<i Si ubbenkammer, a chalk inounlaiii that is some- 
rfnies called the Royal Seat, and to the summit of wliich 
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no one has ascended since the time of Charles tlio Twelfth. 
,They must see too the promontory of Arcona, to which 
' frequent allusion is made in Scandinavian •poetry. The 
statue of Svantaviilj the Jupiter of the Vant^als, is pre- 
served in an ancient church near the village of Mtenkir^^ 
chen. The Black lake is so called from its fish of the same 
colour^ and it is situated in a sacred wood described by 
Tacitus. 

In an island on the occan/^ says the historian, there 
is a sacred wood, where a chariot consecrate 1 to the god- 
dess, and covered witli a veil, is allowed to bo touched by 
none except the priest. It is his duty to atte id the god- 
dess whenever she enters her holy vehicle ; the chariot is 
drawn by two heifers, and he follows it in profound ve- 
neration. If the goddess descends and honours any place 
with her presence; inirtli, feasts and days of rejoicing en- 
sue. On these occasions the natives never goto wai*, never 
even handle arms, every liostile weapon is laid aside. But 
the blessings of jicacc and repose ai'c only (elt for a short 
time, the goddess soon becomes weary of the conversation 
of niortnISf and is conducted back to tlie lemph^ by the 
priest. The chariot is then washed and purilical in the 
lake, as well as the veil, nay the deity herself, if 
chooses to believe it. Slaves arc employed in tlie lustra- 
tion, and they are forthwith doomed to be sw allowed np 
in the same lake. On that account men are impressed witli 
mysterious terror, ami an holy ignorance of whal that most 
be, which none can witness, but those tliat must immediate- 
ly afterwards perish.'^" 

The goddess llertha or Krde si'ems to have Innoi the 
Cybelc of the liugii ; such at least is tlj(‘ most proi)ai)h‘ con- 
clusion tliat can ho dei*iv(Ml from hvv name, which signifies 
the cartli in the (icrinau language. The iakt: ami (he wood 
mentioned by Tacitus are still lodd in greal vimei'a! ion by 
the islanders, so dilliciilt is it to get rid of seperstition"^ 
founded on fear. 


'I’iicitus iJu iMoi ilnr- ( i.MiK.i! ^:iM. \t 
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Curiosity is not tlic only motive that induces trarcllers book 
to visit the island; many invalids resort to it; indeed the ^ cxvil. 
thermal and f(5rruginoiis springs at Sagard have been much ' 
frequented Germans since the year 1794. The patients 
find amusement and recreation^ a remedy sometimes more * 
effectual than the use of the waters. Putbus on the shores 
of the Bodden is another watering place that has of late 
years risen into notice. 

An island still more irregular in its form than Rugen is Usedom. 
situated on the eastern coast of Pomerania, and on the south 
of Ruden. The breadth of Usedom is in some places less 
than half a mile, and in others, upAvards of twelve. One 
part of it is not more tlian 800 yards from the continent, 
and its southern sliorcs encompass tlie greater portion of 
the lake llaf, which is neither so large as the Frisch-Haf 
nor the CuriscIi-IIaf, hut which extends to the distance of 
twenty-eight miles from east to w’cst, and is about five miles 
at its mean breadth from north to south. The island of Use- 
doin is peopled by ten or eleven thousand inhabitants ; it is 
])artiy covered with hills of sand and forests in which are 
found wild hoars, stags and other animals. The land isnot 
fruitful, and the })eople on the island arc more employed in 
fishing tlian in agriculture. The capital of Usedom is a 
town of the same name, which contains apoj)nlation of 1200 
souls. A strait not broader than 800 yards, separates it 
from \A allin, anollier island not so large as the former, but 
inlniliiti i! hy f»n()() individuals; the capital, which is also 
calliMl allin, contains 2500 individuals. The soil, very 
dilh rent from that of Usedom, appears to be formed by al- 
luvial (leposiirs ; its rich j)a.stures arc covered with a great 
iiuinher of ('attle, wliicli constitute the principal wealth of 
iliT islaiid. Other islands are situated on the coast of Po- 
mei auLU hul, all ol' llieni are much smaller than those which 
lune lu'en already mentioned. 

SleaKund, in tin* noi th of Pomerania, the chief town of Towns, 
a go\enifm‘iO, uas forniei lj coiisiderc<l one of the strongest 
jdaces in Knrope. The island of lliigcn, and the strait which 
separate.', ilie town from the lakes and marshes, that cncom- 
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pass it on the side of the land^ enabled the inhabitants to 
defend it until 1807, when it was dismantled by the French 
army. The town was founded in J230, the streets are 
crooked and narrow, the houses arc dirty and ill built* It 
contains however a safe and spacious harbour, and tlie finest 
public buildings are the arsenal and the mint. As it was 
formerly among the number of the Hanseatic towns, it still 
possesses many important commercial privileges, and its 
trade of late years has been much improved. The popula- 
tion in 1807 did not amount to 11,000 souls : it is now equal 
to 15,900. 

The small town of Barth lies to the west of Stralsund, at 
the embouchure of the river of the same name, it is a sea- 
port of some consequence, and it contains more than 4000 
inhabitants. On the south-east of Stralsund, is situated 
the town of Grcifswalde, the best built of any in tlie circle. 
The most remarkable edifices are the church of Saint Nico- 
las, and the university, which was endowed in 145G, and to 
which a very valuable library has been since attached. 
The arts and sciences are cultivated, and it possesses more 
resources than most towns of 7300 inhabitants ; thus for in- 
stance, it has its observatory and literary society, a theatre 
and other places of amusement. Its situation, at three miles’ 
distance from the sea, is favourable to commerce; it is sur- 
rounded witli walls, and Hanked witli bastions, its ramj)arts 
are shaded with trees, and form agreeable walks. A lai ge 
salt mine is worked at no great distance from its w alls, and 
the wood of Eldena forms the finest part of the ncighhoui*^ 
ing country. Wolgast, situated on the sti’ait tliat separates 
the continent from the island of Usedom, has a safe harbour, 
the houses are neatly built, and it contains 4400 inhabi- 
tants. It was formerly the residence of the dukes of rome- 
rania, and the ruins of their old castle rise above the an- 
cient walls of tlic town. 

The Pecnc divides the circle of Stralsund from that of 
Stettin, in which the two most eastern towjis are Deininin 
and Anklam. The first was much injured during the bat- 
tle that was fought between the French and the Ilussians 
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in the month of April 1807; it is not peopled by more 
than 4000 inhabitants. The second is a manufacturing 
town, and calories on*a trade in cloth, linen and leather; 
its harbour, on the Pccnc is sometimes covered with ves- 
sels, and its population is greater than 6000 souls. Pase- 
walk possesses cloth manufactories, tan yards and distille* 
rics, but all its inhabitants do not amount to 3500. 

Stettin or Old Stettin, as it is sometimes called, contains 
nearly 26,000 individuals. Its principal fortifications are 
the two forts of Prussia, and those of William and Leopold. 
The town is built on the left bank of the Oder, and commu- 
nicates by abridge witli the suburbs of Lastadia, which is si- 
tuated on the right bank of the same river, and encompassed 
with ditches and marshes. Stettin was formerly a Hanseatic 
town ; it is now the metropolis of a government, the seat 
of the different provincial authorities and a supreme court 
of justice. The royal castle, the goverrior^s palace, the 
theatre, the mint and the arsenal arc the principal edifices. 
There are six churches, and in that of the castle are the 
tombs and porti’aits of several dukes of Pomerania. The 
statue of Frederick the Second, is the great ornament of 
the Jioyal Square, it was erected in consequence of the una- 
nimous votes of the districts. The store-houses belonging 
to the salt company attract the attention of strangers, they 
are supposed to be the largest of any in Prussia. The 
most useful institutions arc the university, the astronomical, 
drawing and naval seminaries and the normal school. The 
collections that are wortliy of being visited, are the aca- 
demical library, and the inuseuin belonging to a lodge of 
free masons. The most frequented public walks are situ- 
ated in tlic neighbourhood of the square and ramparts, 
they arc shaded by lime trees. 

A large sj)ace of ground has been laid out as a public 
walk near the village of Ziegenarth in the immediate neigh- 
houi'hood of the town, and in line weather, sailing parties set 
out from the bridge of Wick, and from Frauendorf on 
t’he Oder. The lake of Damm, the large forests on the 
right side of it, the plains which extend on the left to the 
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remotest verge of the horizon, and the numerous vessels 
at the mouth of the Oder, form part of the scenery in the 
adjoining country. 

The trade of Stettin is very considerable; some of its 
merchant ships belong to individuals, and others to the 
bank of Berlin. In some years not fewer than 1200 trad- 
ing vessels have entered its port. It is unnecessary to enu- 
merate the different articles, wliich make up the imports and 
exports of this commercial town, but it may be remarked, 
that 21,000 tons or 42,000,000 pounds of lint, the produce 
of Prussia, are shipped and exported every year from its 
harbour. Stettin opened its ports to tlic French on the 21st 
of October 1806, and they kept possession of them until the 
22d of November 1813, the day on which the garrison ca- 
pitulated; the Prussian army made their entrance on the 
5tli of the following month, Kirstein or Kirstenius, a Latin 
poet and celebrated physician, the friend of Christina (jiiccn 
of Sweden, is one of the few distinguished men that have 
been born in Stettin. 

Stargard, a town of 8400 inhabitants, whicli must not be 
confounded with another place of tlic same name in the 
centre of Western Prussia, lies to the east of Stettin, on 
the banks of the Ilhna. Th«^ cupola of St. Mary, one of 
its churches, has been considered the finest in Germany; it 
possesses an university and a school of arts; its tiade con- 
sists principally in cloth and spirits, Trej)tow or New 
Treptow lies towards the north, on the P( ga,its inliabitants 
are mostly artisans, and it contains 4000 souls. 

Colberg, built on tlie sea shore, at the einhoiirhurc of 
the Persant, is a place of considerable importance both 
from its fortress, and the number of its jnha])itaiits, wJjirh 
amounts to 7500. The largest public buildings are the 
towiihousc, the cathedral and an a(|urduct by which all 
the inhabitants arc supplied with water.' There is also a 
convent for seven daughters of the nobility, and nine of 
the burgesses. Its salt mines, its trade, whiej* extends 

* Stein, Ilanflbueh «lL-r ( Jen^ui 
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even to Spaini its cloth and linen manufactures^ its salmon book 
and lamprey fisheries are the principal sources of its wealth, oxvii. 
Coslin or Kd^slin is jiot so large, it contains only 4800 in- 
hahitants. ^ The town is modern and well built j having 
been wholly destroyed by fire in 1718, it was rebuilt by 
Frederick William the First, and the inhabitants, to ex- 
press their gratitude, erected his statue in one of the 
squares. It lias been selected as the residence of the gover- 
nor, and among its useful establishments, may be mentioned 
the Pomeranian Society of agriculture, and several schools. 

Coslin is situated on a dismal and desert plain, which reaches 
westward to the banks of the Bega, and is more than twen- 
ty leagues in extent ; but the mountain of Gollcnberg rises 
at the distance of a league from the town, and its summit 
commands an extensive view of the sea. The small town 
of New Stettin, which contains only 2400 inhabitants, is 
situated between the lakes of Streitzig and Wilm, and not 
far from the sources of the Persant. It possesses an uni- 
versity, a royal castle, and an almshouse; the last esta- 
blishment has been long managed in a way that is highly 
creditable to tlic immici])al authorities. Polzen or Polziri, 
a town of irou inliabitaiits, is built in the middle of an 
agreeable and fruitful plain, encompassed with mountains 
and forests ; it is much visited on account of a medicinal 
spring in the neighbouring village of Luisenbad. 

The town of Stolpe, so called from the river on which 
it is built, contains a population of GOOO souls. It pos- 
sesses a cofisiderablo maritime commerce, its beer is sold 
througliout Prussia, and not the least important part of its 
trade consists in yellow amber ornaments. Rugcnwalde is 
a small seaport on the Baltic and at tlie mouth of the 
Stolpe; the principal articles exported from it, arc linen, 
sail-cloth, and spirits. It is peopled by 3800 inhabitants; 
but a groat many strangers resort to it in the summer sea- 
son. >V e may now terminate our account of Pomerania, 
lor the small town of l^auciiburg, notwithstanding its cloth 
manufactories, is too insignificant to merit notice. Bclgard 
and other places of tlic same sort, through which the tra- 
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oxvii. Qf province, resemble villages rather than towns. It 
may be observed, however, that the fing sand hi the neigh- 
bourhood of Leba is more valuable than any other in Prus- 
sia, for the purpose of making glass and crucibles. 

Province of The province of Saxony has been one of the latest and 

Saxony. mQg^ important acquisitions made by Prussia. It is most- 
ly formed by portions dismembered from the Saxon states. 
Divided into three governments, it is bounded on the north 
and the west by the kingdom of Hanover, the Dutchy of 
Brunswick, and electoral Hesse, on the south by the 
dutchies of Saxe-Weimar, Saxe-Gotlia, and the kingdom 
of Saxony, lastly on the east and the north-cast by Braiw 
denburg. It is not less than four hundred and fifty-eight 
German or more than five thousand four hundred and 
twenty-five English miles in superficial extent. Its popu- 
lation amounts to 1,259,200 inhabitants, who arc scattered 
in a hundred and forty-three towns, twenty-six burghs, and 
two thousand nine hundred and sixty-five villages. Thus 
there are more on an average than two hundred and tliirty 
individuals for every square mile, a circumstance from wliich 
some notion may be inferred of the resources of the province. 

Ancient in- It is dilBcult to arrive at much accurate information con- 
cerning the ancient people tiiat inhabited the country. 
It might be necessary to examine hypotheses, and ex- 
plain obscure passages, on which little light lias been tlirown 
by the labours of Spangenberg, Fabricius and other au- 
thors, who have written the Iiistory of the Saxons. They 
were of the same origin as the people, who hefore the 
Christian era, possessed the country that now lorms tlie 
kingdom of Saxony, and it is not less certain that a consid- 
erable portion of the province was peopled by the AVendes. 
The ancient Saxons sacrificed their jirisoiiers of war to the 
gods, consecrated the vast forests of (Tcrmany, and like the 
Celts, never built any temples. Their superstition too, of 
the same description as that of the barbarous nations that 
exist at present in northern countries, was not confined to 
one or two objects. They calculated future events from 
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the flight of birds, and the neighing of horses ; the different book 
intonations were interpreted by the priests. The flesh of cxvii. 
wild animals^ was tl^eir principal food, and the art of mak- 
ing fermented liquors was known to them from time imme- 
morial. It is unnecessary to mention the conquests of that 
M^arlike people, who at different periods desolated many Eu- 
ropean countries, made themselves masters of England, and 
invaded Spain. It is well known with what obstinacy they 
resisted for thirty years the armies of Charlemagne. That 
monarch, whose enlightened views have been discovered by 
some writers, had no other aim in making war against the 
Saxons, than to compel them to embrace Christianity, which 
they at last adopted reluctantly, when unable to contend 
against his numerous troops, and when worn out by destruc- 
tive contests. But their forced conversion lasted only fora 
season ; and it was not before the twelfth century, during 
the reign of Albert the Bear, that they began to feel the 
blessings of a religion, which has often been injured by the 
protection of princes. 

The geology of the province has been lepeatcdly examin- Soi]. 
ed; it shall be shown in tlic sequel that it abounds in met- 
als, coal and diffci'ciit minerals. The streaked sandstone 
that is observed at Ostcr-Weddingen, about three leagues 
to the south-west of Magdeburg, belongs to the coal forma- 
tion, and the different deposites that rest on it, are the monu- 
ments of the period, which geologists have termed the third 
formation. But these deposites indicate, as Professor Gcr- Shell-fish, 
mar has remarked, a still more recent formation than that 
in the neighbourhood of Paris.^ It is certain at least that 
the remains of more than twenty-two genera of shell fish, 
the species of which arc different from any in the environs 
of Paris, and resemble more those that exist at present, 
might be collected in the sand near Oster-Weddingen. They 
are placed below a thin stratum of loam, which in the pro- 
vince of Saxony serves as a covering for the fossil remains. 

It appears from the work of M. Frederick IIolTnian, that 
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cxYii. jiud also among the grauwacke in the same part of tlie coun- 
try, the remains of different plants ipay be^observed, of 
monocotyledones, particularly palms, and of graminifojia 
or reeds. 

Bituminous The schistus becomes bituminous in the neighbourhood of 
schistus. Alvensleben, and fossil fish arc embedded in it| the same 
substance is covered with streaked sandstone in the vicinity 
of Ermsleben, to the south of Magdeburg, and it contains 
the impressions of many plants impregnated with sulphur- 
ated iron. Fish impregnated with the same substance aro 
enclosed in the schistus near Rothenberg on the Saale, and 
also near Mansfcld and Eislebcn ; the most of Jiem belong 
to species which are now extinct, but of which the genera 
still exist, or to species of which the genera are wholly un- 
known. It is observable that all of them arc contorted, as 
if their death had been sudden and violent. 

Successive M. Frieslebcn observes that the whole land in the part of 
deposites. country already mentioned, and perhaps in the greater 
part of Germany, may be arranged into four distinct divi- 
sions. 

The first or the one nearest the surface, immediately be- 
low the vegetable mould, consists of calcareous rocks mix- 
ed with shells, not unlike tlic rocks tliat form the chain of 
Jura. 

The second contains, but not in any n gnlar order, de- 
posites of argil, sand, marl, gypsum, coal and limestone, and 
in some parts iron ore is foujid, but animal remains are 
rarely observed. 

The third consists of that compact limestone, whicli the 
Germans call ccechstciiif the formation of which is more an- 
cient than tlic last sort, and also of gyjisnm, sandstone, iron 
and copper schistus, marked in many ])Iaces with tlic im- 
pressions of fish. 

The fourth is composed of coal, red sandstone, iron and 
lime, and it contains many vegelahhi I'ossils. 

Mountaing. Brockcn and Dolmai* arc the Jiigbest mountains in the 
province of Saxony. The last however is not more than 
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2020 feet in height. According to the measurement of M. book 
de Trebra, the former is not higher than 2966 feet,* but cxvii. 
it appears from mor^ correct observations that it is at least — — 
3534. Tlie^Brocken has perhaps attracted the attention of 
naturalists and geologists more than any other mountain in 
Germany ; it has been described at different times by Schroe- 
der, Bernouilli and Deluc. It forms the northern extremi- 
ty of the Hartz mountains, and the eastern limit of the pro- 
vince of Saxony. On its summit are several blocks of 
granite, which the country people call the fFixards^ chairs 
and altars^ they are supposed to be the remains of a monu- 
ment erected at a very remote period to the god Krodo, that 
was worshipped by the people. He who ascends to the 
summit of the same mountain may survey a plain seventy 
leagues in extent. The Eker, a small river rises from its 
base. 

The province of Saxony is rich in grain, fruits and dif- Agricui- 
fercrit vegetables ; crops of lint, hemp and tobacco arc raised, 
and the vine is cultivated in some places, for instance in the 
neighbourhood of Merseburg. 

It may be seen from the description of the principal towns Manufac- 
in the province, that its mines, iron works and foundries, 
woollen and linen manufactories, the quantity of sugar made 
from bcctravc, and also tlic great number of its oxen, slicep 
and horses render it one of the wealthiest countries in the 
Prussian Monarchy. 

Th(‘ nuniber of catholics is not so great as in Silesia, but Religious 
mncli greater than in romeraiiia and Hraiulenburg. It ap- 
jiears from a statement of M. Ilassel that tliere were not 
more in 1817, than seventy-eight thousand catholics, while 
the number of protestants amounted in the same year to one 
million, a hundred and thirty-two thousand nine hundred 
and seventy-two. f It is also stated that the Jews amount- 
ed in all to three thousand tw^o hundred and forty-two per- 
sons, while only four individuals belonged to the sect of 

• ^ Ohsorvalioiis sur rintoiieur <los Montagnos, page IJO. Folio edition, 
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Menon» that Dutch reformer, who taught in the sixteenth 
century that the only rule of faith was contained in the New 
' Testament, that a trinity was incom|vitiblo With the divine 
nature, that the soul after death was neither iy hcjiven nor 
in hell, and that a true Christian ought not to hold any of- 
fice that can be purchased. 

Several small states subject to foreign princes, are encom- 
passed by the province of Saxony. These states belong to 
the great duke of Saxe Weimar, the king of Hanover, the 
duke of Brunswick, the prince of Schwartzburg, and the 
princes of Hanau. It is necessary therefore not to confound 
their dominions with those of Prussia. 

If we begin by describing the towns in the eastern part 
of the province, Wittemberg on the banks of the Elbe, 
is the first in importance. It is dependent on the govern- 
ment of Merseburg, and contains a pojiulation of 6700 
inhabitants. TIic university of Wittemberg was at one 
time attended by a great number of students, hut it has 
now lost much of its celebrity. The other seminaries arc 
a lyceum, a school of theology, and a school of surgery. 
There is not more than one bridge across tlje Elbe, and 
it is built of wood. Few places have suflered more 
from fires and from war. While it was bombarded in 
1760, eighteen public buildings and more tlian a third 
part of the town were destroyed ; the loss it sustained in 
1806, was not less considerable, and in 181.2, three hun- 
dred houses were wholly consumed. It was exposed 
from the first of March 1813 to the twelltli of Jamiaiy in 
the following year, to the attacks of the l*russiaii gcmei al 
Tauentzien, who took it by assault I'rom the Frem li, and 
was rewarded for his conquest witli the title of count of Wit- 
temberg. During that long struggle, the university and 
the castle were much injured, twenty -six liouses were over 
turned in the town, and two hundred and fifty-nine in the 
suburbs. Tlie Prussian government has since the jieare 
done all it could to remedy tlic evils occasioned by the 
war. Two new suburbs were built in 1817, one of which 
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on the left bank of the Elbe has been called Little Wit- book 
temberg. The house inhabited by Luther is situated in cxvii. 

the town ; ma^ny distinguislied strangers have written their 

names on tl^e walls of the chamber in which the reformer 
used to spend his time; the name of Peter the Great is writ- 
•ten with chalk, and a glass case has been placed above it. 

The remains of Luther were deposited in the castle Tombs of 
cliurch, there too rest tlie ashes of his friend Melancthon, Me*ian*c-"^ 
whose numerous and learned writings were the means of ‘^on. 
establishing the reformation in Germany. The academy 
of Wittemberg used to testify its respect for that mild and 
sage reformer by a general mourning on the anniversary of 
his death. 

A number of workmen in tlie neighbourhood of the town industry, 
are employed in preparing colours, in making sugar from 
bcetravc, and in different sulphuric acid works. 

Linen and porcelain arc the principal articles that are other 
made at Bitterfeld on the left bank of theMulda, and an ex- 
tensive tract of country round Brchna is set apart for the 
culture of hojis. Torgau on the left bank of the Elbe, has 
since the additions made to Prussia, become a strong place 
of great importance. A wooden bridge of 300 yards in 
length lias been built across the Elbe; the number of in- 
habitants is not at present less than 7000, there are seve- 
ral cimrclies, and in the largest is erected a monument to 
the incMuory of Catherine Bora, the w ife of Luther. The Tomb of 
ijeigliboiiring country is not uninteresting; Graditz and 
Booh Ion are noted for their horses, and it was at the vil- 
lage of Elsning that Frederick the Great defeated the Aus- 
trians on the third of INovcmher 1700. 

TS^atinihnrg is situated at the confluence of the Unstrust Naum- 
aiul the Saale ; it is well built, and contains 9000 inhahi- 
tants. A supreme court of justice is held in the town, the 
other institutions arc a commercial tribunal, a lyceum with 
a lai'gc and valuable library, a school for the children of 
burgesses, and another for the education of orphans. The 
fwo finest churches arc those of the cathedral and Saint 
AVcnccslaus ; the first was built in 1027; the second is 
admired on account of its architecture and proportions. 
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cxTii* teen days, is held every year in the town, and the inhabi- 

tants carry on a considerable trade in Woollen stuffs.^ 

Naumberg is also a place of amusement, it js generally 
crowded in winter; during that season of the year, theatres 
are opened, concerts and mask balls are of frequent joccur- 
rence. The Eichof is the place to which merchants and 
strangers resort, and the Burgen Garten are the fashionable 
walks of the higher classes. 

Hussites. The inhabitants have not forgotten the W’ar that their 
forefathers maintained against the Hussites. A deputation 
of young people entreated the general of these sectarians 
to save their town from destruction, moved by their tears 
or supplications, he granted their requests. A number of 
children walk in procession every year to commemorate his 
clemency. A letter is preserved in the townhouse, which 
was written by John Frederick the Magnanimous, elector 
of Saxony, that most zealous defender of Luther’s refor- 
mation, who was defeated by Charles the Fiftli at the bat- 
tle of Mulilberg, on the twenty-fourth of April 1547, and 
Enviionsof aftcrwards conducted as a prisoner into Naumburg. The 
Naum- neighbouring country is agreeable and fruitful ; the grape is 
cultivated with success, the wine is not unlike and little in- 
ferior to Burgundy, The quantity consumed, exclusively 
of what is reserved for the distilleries, is very considerable. 
The town of Naumburg is visited hy the strangers tiiat go 
to the baths of Bibra, a watering place, that has been fre- 
quented since tlie year 1689. 

Banks of If we follow thc course of the Saale, wc remark on the. 
the 8aaie. ]eft batik of that river, thc small but W'cll built town of 
^Yeissenfels, which contains about 5600 inbabitants; the 
greater number of them arc cmjtloycd in manufactur- 
ing linen, dressing leather, and making lace. Ti»e castle 
and the churcli are the only public buildings worthy of 
notice. A library has of late years been established I'or 
thc use of thc inhabitants ; a normal school or seminary 
for thc education of school masters is nut aycU attended. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to mention that thc floor of the 
CbaWbQr in VV stained with the blood 
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of Gustavus Adolphus ; his body, it is certain, was opened book 
there after the victory gained over Wallenstein in 1632, a cxvii. 
victory too ddarly parcliased by the Swedes, for their king — — 
los^ his life^under the walls of Lutzcn. The same place has 
since been the scene of a more important battle^ gained by a 
more extraordinary conqueror. Napoleon defeated the Rus- 
sian and Prussian armies on the second of May, 1813, near 
the village of Groos-Guerchin ; in consequence of that en- 
gagement, almost all the houses of Lutzen were reduced to 
ashes. Prince Leopold of Hesse Homburg fell near .the spot 
now occupied by the iron obelisk, which was erected by the 
King of Prussia to the memory of the young warrior. 

Merseburg is situated on the banks of the Saalc, at some Merseburg, 
distance below the last town. It is the chief place of a 
government, and contains upwards of 8800 inhabitants. It 
is adorned by many line buildings, among others, the town- Tomb of 

1 . . « . ^ rw ^ At t * ^ Kodolphiis 

house, the palace of the count dc Zach, the bridge over the of Swabia. 
Saalc, and the cathedral, a Gothic edifice, flanked with 
four pyrarnidical turrets ; in the interior of the church are 
several valuable pictures, and the bronze tomb of the em- 
peror Jiodolphus of Swabia. The library of the chapter 
is rich in manuscripts. The most important institutions 
are a college, an orphan hospital and a work-house. Merse- 
burg possesses a nourishing trade; four different fairs are 
held in it every year, but the chief source of its wealth de- 
jiends on its breweries, which arc celebrated throughout 
Prussia; the quantity of beer annually consumed in the 
town and in difl'erent parts of the country, is not less than 
27,000 tuns. 

Many villas and country houses are built in the neigh- Neighbour- 
bourbood, the most remarkable places are the romantic *«scountry. 
lake of St. Gothard, Lauchsticdt, wJiich is celebrated on ac- 
count of its mineral water, and Durenberg, equally known 
from its salt springs. 

If llifv importance and population of a town were the only Halle, 
critorions of determining its political rank, Halle, which 
contains 24,000 inhabitants, and not Merseburg, ought to 
liavc been the metropolis of the government. The cathedral. 
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of which the tower is higher than 268 feet, the church of 
St. Ulric and its curious monuments, the townliouso 
' where the ancient imperial constitution, khovvn by the 
name of the Golden Bull, is preserved, are worthy of no- 
tice. But the celebrity of the town depends on ptlier 
causes. Many distinguished men have been educated at 
its university, which w^as founded in 1694; the names of 
Wolf, Hoffmann, Balthazar, Bremer and Paul Herman, 
the most celebrated botanist of the seventeenth century, 
might be mentioned among the number of its professors. 
Not more than 600 students attend the college at pre- 
sent; but no branch of knowledge is neglected; there 
are schools of anatomy and surgery, lectures on minera- 
l«Sy> chemistry, botany and astronomy, public libraries, 
the most valuable of which arc those belonging to the uni- 
versity, and Saint Mary^s church ; and lastly, several col- 
lections of antiquities, and one of natural history. Dif- 
ferent literary societies might be enumerated, and also a 
school for engineers, a seminary of theology and philoso- 
phy, and a biblical society. More than 1,800,000 Bibles, 
and more than 800,000 New Testaments ha\c been print- 
ed and distributed in the course of a year. A Political 
Journal and the Universal Literary Gazette, which was 
formerly printed at Jena, arc now published at Halle. Many 
orphans have been brought up in the hospital that was 
founded in 1698 by Dr. Franke; it is at present one of the 
most useful institutions in the town. The baths, at no 
great distance from the hospital, are visited hy all the 
strangers that arrive at Halle. Concerts, halls ami theatres 
are the amusements of winter, and the public walks in the 
neighbourliood are crowded in summer. 

Several mines of rock salt are worked within the terri- 
tory, and tlic value of their annual produce is not less 
than 125,000 rixdollars, or L.l 8,750. '^J'he workimm that 
are employed in these mines arc called Ilallorcs^ and they 
are the pure descendants of the ancient AVemlvs ; they 
still retain the manners, language, laws, and even the cos- 
tume of their ancestors. 
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Ilallo^ is also important from its numerous manufactures, book 
It may be stated that the making of bectrave sugar has cxvii. 
been found very profitable employment. The ground 
round the town is well cultivated, and produces a variety of 
excellent vegetables, and almost every part of the country- 
in the neighbourhood abounds with game. 

*.Wettin, a small town of 2700 inhabitants, contains the wettin. 
ancient castle, that was formerly the residence of the Saxon 
princes. It is also the seat of a royal council of mines, and 
the coal that is obtained in its vicinity, furnishes employ- 
ment to two hundred workmen. The village of Rothenburg, 
which is not very far from it, has been long celebrated for 
its copper mines, they produce annually 4400 hundred 
weights of that metal. 

Wc may terminate our account of the government of Mer- 
seburg by making some general observations on the towns 
that have not been described. Eisleben, which is one of the 
most important, docs not contain fewer than G 100 inhabi- 
tants. It is situated on a liill, and divided into the Old and 
New Town. 

It is a place of great celebrity, not on account of the Luther, 
cliurches of St. vVmIrew or St. Teter and their curious mon- 
uments, nor on account of its town-house, which is cover- 
ed with coj)j)er, hut from being the birthplace of Luther, 
and the place where that reformer acquired his title to im- 
mortality. Strangers may still observe in the church of St. 

Andrew, the pul[»it from which tlic reformer menaced the 
A'atican ; that puljnt is now only used three times a year, 
and on stated days ; the veneration of w hicii Lntlier has 
been the object, has consecrated the school that he attended, 
a school for the gratuitous education of orplians and indigent 
children. It has since been enriched and endowed by the 
Prussian govei nmeid ; the hat, the mantle and different 
relics of the (iermau reformer arc preserved in one of the 
rooms, and others arc adorned with paintings, which repre- 
sent the p'rinci])al events connected with the reformation. 

Almost all strangers visit Luther’s house on their arrival His House. 
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BOOK at Eislcbcn, their names are inscribed in a book,\vhicli is 
cxvii. kept for the purpose. 

‘ Heststaed is a town of S£00 inhabitants j silver and cop- 

He^staed. extracted from several mines in its vij^inity^ their* 

weekly produce is estimated at 40 marks of silver, and 200 
hundred weights of copper. The population of Zeitz was . 
not supposed to be greater than that of Eisleben, but ac- 
cording to the calculation of M. Hassel, it cannot be less 
than 7000 souls.^ It is adorned by two castles, and among 
its institutions are a lyceum, a chapter, a normal school and 
an orphan hospital. The trade of the place consists in cloth, 
woollen stuffs, and metallic buttons, wax and tallow candles. 
Several curious and valuable manuscripts are contained in 
the library of the chapter, and the collegiate church is wor- 
thy of notice, not only from its architecture, but also on ac- 
count of a line picture above the altar. 

Sangerhausen is a small town of nearly 4000 inhabitants, 
who are mostly employed in forging iron, founding copper, 
and making saltpetre. Stollbcrg is not nearly so large, it 
does not contain more than 2000 souls, but it is there that 
the counts of Stollberg hold their courts, and that a council 
or number of individuals to whom the management of the 
neighbouring mines is committed, assemble. A lyceum and 
ai orphan hospital have been built in the town. 

Querfurt, on the banks of the Quernc, is not mucli more 
important, its population amounts only to 3000 inliabitants, 
it is the seat of a college, and in the neighbourhood of its 
ancient castle, cotton mills and saltpetre works have been 
erected. 

Erfurt. We have mentioned every place of any consequence in 
the government of Merseburg; that of Erfurt is not so 
large, indeed it is only necessary to give an account of foiir 
towns,—- its capital, ^ordhaiisen, Ellrich and Langensal/.a. 
Erfurt, which is peopled by 21,000 souls, was formerly an 
imperial city, and it continued independent long aft(*r the 
capitulation, by which its gates were opened to the Frenc h 


**■ Slatibtibchcr Umribsvon G. Ilasbcl. 
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on the fifteenth of October, 1806. Many of its houses book 
and public buildings ^verc destroyed during a bombard- cxvii. 
ment in 1813,* which, it supported for more than a month. — — 
It has been affirmed that upwards of 2000 persons perished 
from the effects of epidemical diseases, which were at that 
time common both in Germany and in France. The town 
is defended by two strong citadels, but the only remarka- 
ble building is the cathedral, of which the bell weighs 
2r,000 pounds, it is considered one of the wonders of the 
country. 

The stranger may still observe the cell in the ancient Luther’s 
convent of the Augustines, which Luther inhabited during 
a period of seven years. There are not at present fewer 
than eight churches that adhere to the Augsburg confes- 
sion. The celebrated university, wdiich was instituted in 
1392, and abolished in 1816, tended to diffuse a taste for 
literature and science among the inhabitants. The protest- 
ant gymnasium, the catholic seminary, the drawing acade- 
my and the schools of pharmacy and chemistry are well 
attended, the libraries and public collections are open to all 
the inhabitants. Erfurt still possesses its philosophical 
society; other institutions of the same kind might be enu- 
merated. The theatre or tlic principal place of amusement 
is open the greater part of the year. 

It was in the same town that Napoleon had an interview Meeting of 
with the emperor of Russia, king of Prussia, and several arErfuft** 
Germ an princes on the 27 th of October, 1808. There are 
many public walks near the town, and the neighbouring 
country is fruitful and well cultivated. A colony of Mora- 
vian brothers have settled in the adjoining village of New 
Dictendorf. Ditfcrent articles arc manufactured at Erfurt; 
but it is diflkult to account for the preference which the 
inhabitants havc^for the trade of a shoemaker, it is however 
certain that tlie number of master shoemakers is not less 
than three hundred. 

Nordhausen on tlie banks of the Zorge, is a town of Nordhau- 
1 (),4{)U inhabitants ; its public buildings are nowise remark- 
able, they consist of seven churches, a gymnasium and a 
VOE. VII. 17 
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convent. The trade carried on by the inhabitants iias been 
greatly improved, there are not fewer than 120 distilleries, 
in wliich more than 600,000 bushels of grain are consumed, 
while the draff serves to fatten 40,000 pigs and §000 o^en. 
The produce of the oil mills brings about 150,000 rix dol- 
lars or £18,750. The anniversary of Luther is ob.served. 
as a holiday, and the different authorities walk in proces- 
sion. 

The population of Elrick amounts only to 2500 souls ; it 
is not a place of much trade, although it possesses several 
manufactories of cloth and woollen stuffs. 

The cavern of Kelle in the neighbourhood has been much 
admired. It is not more than two miles and a half from 
the towm, and he who visits it, must descend from its erN 
trance to the depth of 150 feet below the surface of the 
ground ; the inner part of the cave is about ten feet lower. 
Its breadth is not less than 256 feet, and it is upwards of 
268 in length. The waters of a fresh and limpid stream 
form a deep reservoir at a short distance from the entrance, 
and fine stalactites are seen on different parts of the walls. 

Langensalza was so called from the river Salzc, near 
which it Iftis been built, a place, now more remarkable for 
its industry and trade, the culture of the neighbouring coun- 
try, and the labours of its agricultural society, than for its 
old castle, the church of St. Stephen, or its lyceurn. The 
crevices with which the soil has been furrowed, became 
apparently broader on the 10th of June 1813, and the town 
was almost overturned ; all tlie gardens in the neighbour- 
hood were destroyed, and more than a thousand acres of 
meadow land were inundated. The population in 1819, 
amounted to 6000 individuals* It appears too from a sta- 
tistical account relative to the same year, that besides sev- 
eral manufactories of silk and serge, there were not fewer 
than 3000 cotton looms. The salutary ctlccts of the sulphu- 
reous baths at Langensalza have been much commciifled, 
many strangers resort to them. The sources of these 
springs have been discovered at Tennstadt and at Toima^ 
which have since become well frequented watering places. 
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Fossif bones of elephants are often found near the last book 
Tillage. They arc embedded in the alluvial deposites hy 
which the soilois I'oriyed. The whole of the neighbouring 
country is very fruitful ; the inhahitants cultivate anise, Elephants, 
madder, and the izatis iinctoria, a plant useful in dying, and 
.which has been supposed to be of a better quality than any 
produced in the rest of Germany. 

Calcareous concretions are frequently observed in the al- osteocoUi. 
luvial sand at a short distance from Langcnsalza ; a healing 
virtue was in former times attributed to them by the country 
people, it was imagined that tliey could consolidate fractur- 
ed bones, and they were on that account called osteocoles. 

The government of Magdeburg contains a greater num- Magde- 
ber of important towns than both the two which have been 
last mentioned. 

Quedlinburg on the Bude, which is one of the most po- QuedUn- 
pulous, contains upwards of 12,000 inhabitants. The an- 
cient castle still remains, where the sovereign abbess of 
the country used to reside, a princess, who notwithstanding 
the vows of humility attached to her holy profession, sat as 
a member of the empire beside the prelates from the states 
on the Rhine. 

The tombs of Henry the First and the empress Cathe- Tomb of 
rinc may still be seen in the church of the castle. Several 
articles of great antiquity, and different relics of doubtful 
origin might also be enumerated, among others, one of the 
bottles tliat was supposed to have been used at the mar- 
riage feast of Cana in Galilee. The evidence on wliich the 
tradition rests, cannot now be determined, but it is certain 
tliat it was believed by tlie emperor Otho the great, who 
gave the bottle or amphora to tlie monks. A curiosity of a 
different descri]>tion has been placed in the large hall of the 
townhouse, it is an iron cage, in which a count of Reinslein, 
whom Otho tlie Great accused of treason, was confined. 
Quedlinburg boasts of having been the birthplace of the poet 
Klupstock. 
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Wernigerode is situated on the sidfe of mount IJrocken, 
^ at the elevation of 287 feet above the level of the sea. It 
" possesses a gymnasium, a library of 8^,000 volumes, among 
v^hich there are not fewer than 2000 bibles, a museuip of 
natural history, and a fine botanical garden. It contains a 
population of more than 4000 inhabitants, and its trade 
consists in corn, wood, iron and spirits which are distilled 
in the neighbourhood. 

Halberstadt is, next to Magdeburg, the most important 
town in the government ; its population amounts to 14,700 
individuals, and in that number are included more than a 
hundred Jewish families. We might mention among its in- 
stitutions, three public schools, a seminary for the educa- 
tion of schoolmasters, and a literary society of which the 
transactions are published. It is one of the gayest towns 
in the province, balls, concerts, assemblies and plays are 
the ordinary amusements. The grounds in the ncughbour- 
hood are laid out in public walks, that may vie with any in 
Saxony. The Spiegelberge or hills which the baron of 
Spiegel, to whom they belong, has covered with plantations, 
may be compared to an English garden j)osscssing the most 
varied views; the wealthy proprietor, who has devoted his 
fortune to the embellishment of this j)ublic walk, may claim 
the gratitude of his fellow citizens. 

Halberstadt has given birth to two men, whose reputa- 
tion depends on very different titles, the first is Gleiin, the 
celebrated poet and patriot, the second is Jlreylialin, the 
supposed inventor of beer. Strangers seldom fail to visit 
the garden in wliich the ashes of the poet arc deposited. 
An inscription on the house of the other, announces his in- 
vention, the value of which many are able to aj)j)reciate ; 
but while the name of Gleim is repeated by all the admirers 
of German literature, that of Ilreyliahn is hardly known be- 
yond the walls of his native town. 

The town of Kalbc on the banks of the Saale, contains, 
according to Stein, 5588 iidiahitants, hut that number has 
been reduced by Hasscl to 4098. It is in other respects 
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Dot SO Worthy of notice as'Barbyt the population of which book 
amounts only to 2800 souls. That small town on the nwiu 
banks of the Elbe, possesses an observatory, a collection of . 
'natural history, and a printing press. Ascherleben is a 
place of trade, its linen and woollen stuffs are exported, it 
.is peopled by 8500 inhabitants. The vineyards in the cir- 
cle of Merseburg occupy a space of 2923 acres, and their 
annual produce is not less than 17,500 eimers or 1,120,000 
bottles of wine. 

Magdeburg is the most important place in the province Magd«- 
of Saxony; it was formerly an imperial and Hanseatic 
town, and it contains at present a population of 36,600 in- 
t habitants. It is situated on the banks of the Elbe, at the 
height of 234 feet above the level of the sea. The Elbe 
renders its means of defence more effectual, and a great 
part of it was destroyed in 1812, in order to extend its for- 
tifications. The number of inhabitants in 1815, amounted 
only to 32,867; tlie rapid increase that has since taken 
place in the population, must be chiefly attributed to the 
blessings of peace. It is unnecessary to give a minute ac* Public 
count of the public buildings, the most remarkable are the 
arsenal, a line post-oflicc, and a large custom-house. Some 
notice lias already been taken of the numerous hospitals for 
the education of orphans in different parts of Prussia, that 
of Magdeburg is worthy of the capital. The cathedral 
may be mentioned on account of its portal, altar and bap- 
tismal founts, but tlic cliurch of tlie garrison is more inte- 
resting from its antiquity, it was built in the year 1016, 

Thu dungeon into which General La Fayette was thrown. La Fay- 
may he seen at Magdeburg; in that instance, it has been 
generally admitted, the law of nations was violated. The two 
linest squares in the town arc those of the cathedral and the 
old market place, tlic latter is adorned with a statue of the 
emperor Otho the Great, and the side of the other is form- 
ed by the cathedral. Among the different useful institu- 
tions at Magdeburg, arc a seminary fur teaching school- 
masters, several schools, one of which is the provincial 
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school of arts^ two commercial seminaries and a roy^l board- 
ing-house for the education of girls. 

The trade of Magdeburg does no.t consist only in the 
sale of its woollen stuffs, linen, cotton and the produce of 
its different manufactories, its situation renders it tlie mart 
for the goods that pass from Germany to the north. The 
small town of Schcencbeck is situated to the south of Mag- 
deburg, it contains 4800 inhabitants, and it is noted for 
its salt springs, which produce annually 58,000,000 pounds 
of salt. 

Burg is peopled by 10,000 inliabitants, who are mostly 
descended from Swiss and French Protestants, its trade 
consists principally in cloth ; more than 8000 pieces are 
manufactured every year. Steiidal, a tow^n of 5500 inha- 
bitants, is in other respects insignificant, but it has the 
honour of being the birthplace of the celebrated Winkel- 
mann. Salzwedel on the Jeetze is the last tow n of any im- 
portance on the nortliern frontier of the province, its popu- 
lation amounts to 5800 souls ; the produce of its manufac- 
tories is considerable, according to Stein, it exports every 
year 1065 pieces of cloth, and more than 89,000 yards of 
linen.* 

We have now given an account of the seven provinces, 
which form geographically the kingdom of Prussia, in 
other words a country of 4161 German vsquare miles, or 
49,932 English square miles in superficial extent; but 
Prussia comprehends politically the four provinces of West- 
phalia, Juliers, Cleves and Berg, and also the lower Rhine, 
and Neuchatcl. These provinces, separated from the other 
Prussian dominions by Hesse, Brunswick and other prin- 
cipalities, and coterminous to Hanover, thcNetlierlands and 
France, may be considered temporary acquisitions, not 
gained on the field of battle, but ceded to Prussia by di- 
plomatic arrangements. States not governed by the same 
laws, not participating in the same interest, have suddenly 
become Prussian. It would be incorrect therefore to idcii- 


* Handbuch, der Geographie und Statistik. 
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ify theifl with the monarchy, they are rather military oc- book 
pupations or Prussian colonies. They shall be more fully cxvii. 
nentioned in a differgit part of the work, in the account — — 
•f G^ermany and the Germanic Confederation. 

It remains for us to state some facts connected with the Deaths and 
.datistics of the Prussian dominions. The population of 
these states follows as in the rest of Europe, an increasing 
progression. Ample data are not wanting to prove the increase of 
truth of this statement, it is sufficient to illustrate it by 
two examples. The number of deaths in Berlin amount- 
ed in 1824 to 6336, and the number of births to 7'531. 

The number of deaths in Koenigsberg during the same 
year was equal to 1986, and the number of births to 2391. 

It may be seen that the proportion in these two places is 
nearly the same. It is not however by examining the pro- 
portion that subsists between different towns that accurate 
information can be obtained on the subject, both because 
the unmarried persons, who reside in them, arc more nu- 
merous than in the country, and also because the number 
of individuals that remain in them for a time, is not taken 
into consideration, and is often very different in different 
places. It is necessary tlicrcfore to determine the pro- 
portion as it subsists througliout the country, and it is not 
difficult to do so, for registers of births and deaths have 
been kept with great care during several years. It is only 
in this manner that a correct estimate can be formed of the 
increase in the population. According to the last census 
made in Prussia, the number of inhabitants throughout the 
whole' country, amounted to 11,480,815. During a period 
of five years from 1816 to 1821, the number of deaths 
amounted to 1,823,511, and the births to 2,843,487. The 
excess was thus equal to 1,019,976, which indicates a much 
greater proportion than at Berlin or Koenigsherg. In the 
mimher of births arc included 35,535 illegitimate children, 
or one out of every three hundred and twenty seven. In 
other European countries, the number is much more con- 
siderable. 

As to the frequency of crimes, the different provinces Crimet. 
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exvii. ferent results. It appears that crimes are most rare in the 
protestant provinces, and most common in the catholic, in 
those where the numerous festivals and holidays of^tho 
Koman church are observed. It is certain besides that the 
most industrious countries are those in which there are. 
fewest catholics. These observations are not confined to 
the lower orders that inhabit large towns, their baneful in- 
fluence on the habits of the people is too well known. The 
researches of M. Kamps exhibit very curious results on 
these important questions.'**' 

Murders. It appears that one individual has been found guilty of 
murder out of every sixty thousand inhabitants in the ter- 
ritories of Aix^la-Chapelle, and Cologne ; one out of every 
thirty-five thousand in the province of Saxony, and the 
country of Munster; one out of twenty-five thousand in the 
district of Marienwerdcr ; one for every four thousand seven 
hundred and sixty in Pomerania, and lastly, one for every 
four hundred in the towns of Cologne, Munster, Dusscldorf 
and Aix-la-Chapcllc. 

Thefts. As to the number of thefts and robberies, the following 
proportions have been observed; one person for every six 
thousand four hundred and thirty-two romeranians, one 
for every three tliousand persons in western Prussia and 
Silesia or eastern Prussia, and one for every ciglit humlred 
in the neighbourhood of Coblentz and Treves, and lastly, 
one for every four hundred in Cologne, Dusscldorf, Mun- 
ster and Aix-la-Chapclle. 

Universi- We have already had occasion to mention the universities 
of Berlin and Halle, and the number of students that at- 
tend them. The other collegiate towns in Prussia arc 
Koenigsberg, Breslaw, Greipwalde, Bonn and Miiiistcn*. 
The first was attended by three hundred and three stu- 
dents in 1824; the second by seven hundred and ten, 
the third by a hundred and twenty-seven, th<^> fourtli hy 
five hundred and twenty-six, and the last hy two huiidj ed 
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and cighity-four. Foreigners made up nearly a half of the book 
students in tliese different colleges. cxvii# 

It ought to have been mentioned in the account of Ber- ^ 
lin, that a sijving-bank was established in that city in 1818; in^bankj" 
it would have been well, had all the other large towns in 
•Prussia followed the example of the capital. That bank 
allowed four and a half per cent, on every deposite from a 
crown upwards. It began business in 1818 with a capital 
of 14,491 crowns, but from the confidence of the public, its 
capital increased rapidly, and amounted in 1824 to 685,742 
crowns. 

The practice of insuring against fire has become very Assurances 
general of late years. Insurance offices have been for a 
long time established in Prussia, but the people neglected 
to avail themselves of the benefits which they afforded. 

Their advantages however are now acknowledged, and the 
sum for which the property in the province of Branden- 
burg was insured in 1824, amounted to 37,854,875 
crowns. 

The trade of Prussia, and particularly that in grain, has Commerce, 
of late years been much improved, and the cause must be 
assigned to the wise and enlightened measures of govern- 
ment by which freedom has been granted to every depart- 
ment of industry. It is to be regretted that the example 
given by Prussia has not been imitated by the German 
princes, and that laws arc still in force, according to which, 
merchants who trade in corn are considered forestallers, 
and made liable to severe penalties. Government, by put- 
ting this trade on the same footing with others, does all 
it can to prevent the fatal effects of scarcity or fa- 
mine, for in that branch of commerce, as in every other, 
competition is always advantageous to the consumer. 

The price of grain has been continually falling for some 
time past, and the landed proprietors attribute it to the 
poli('y of government, but it is rather owing to the in- 
creased culture of the potatoc, which is now much used 
tliroughonl the country, and also to the successive im- 

voL. VII. 18 
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ppovements in agriculture, to the division of marty large 
estates, and, above all, to the difficulty of exportation, a 
■ difficulty that is rendered iiisiirmounUible by*tlic line of fo- 
reign custom houses on the frontiers of Prussia. It i? to 
be hoped tliat the time may soon conic when governments, 
better informed as to their true interests, may discover the. 
defects and even the absurdity of the present system of du- 
ties. The subject of the corn trade shall be more fully con- 
sidered in the next chapter. 

More enlightened than some European governments, 
Prussia extended its commercial relations with the new 
American republics, and that dejiartment of its trade has 
been constantly increasing for some years past. Prussia 
proper exported in 1825 to the American continent, dif- 
ferent sorts of merchandise, of which the value was not less 
than 1,472,410 crowns, and the province on the banks of 
the Riiine sent in the same year, and to the same coun- 
tries, goods amounting in value to 2,428,370 crowns. The 
commerce of its ports on the Baltic, has likewise been im- 
proved; not fewer than 1089 vessels entered the harbour 
of Mcmel in 1825, and more than 1115, out of which 
974 were loaded with wood, sailed from it. In the coui'sc 
of the same year, 342 vcss> Is entered the port of Pilau on 
the Frisclie Haf, and 285 ' 'iilcd from it. The number that 
entered Stettin amounte 3 i, and the vessels that left it 
to 446 ; 290 unloaded at Strulsund, and 385 set out from 
the same harbour; lastly, 587 arrived at Swinesmunde, and 
602 departed from it. 

The wool trade must have been very flourislii ng during 
the same year, for according to the most accurate accounts, 
114,626 hundredweights of raw, and 65,771 of dressed 
wool were exported from the land and maritime frontiers 
of Prussia. 

Some notice has been already taken of the heetravc su- 
gar works in the different towns, hut the consumption of 
that article is so great, that the (juautily imported annually 
amounts to 346,000 hundredweights, exclusively of wiiat 
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is smuggled, which is not supposed to be less than 8000.* 
Thus the annual allowance for every individual in the king- 
dom is upwards of th^ee pounds and a half, which is greater 
in proportion than the quantity consumed by every indivi- 
dual in France. The importation of colfee is likewise very 
great, it is equal one year with another to 163,400 hun- 
dredweights. 

* Verhandl. des vereiat zur Beferd, det Gewerblies, 1826. 
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OP THE 

KINGDOM OF PRUSSIA, 

According to the Census Published by M. Hasseij in 1819 
and 1821 ; and according to other more recent Authori- 
ties. 


EASTERN PRUSSIA. 

TWO GOVERNMENTS. 

BOOK Goteknment of Kienisberg, divided into nineteen 
CXTii. circles, of which the chief towns are Allcnstein, llraimsberg, 
Pischhausen, Friedland, Gerdauen, Ileiligenbeil, Ilcilsberg, 
Kcenisberg, Labiau, Memcl, Morungen, Neidenbnrg, Or- 
telsburg, Osterode, Preussiscli-Eilau, Prcussisch-Ilolland, 
Rastenburg, Rcessel, Welau. 


Towns . . . 48 \ 

Burgs . Vi\ 

ropiilalion. 

SnrlMCt in (;»t- 
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15)9 
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89 
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8,702,451. Under water GG2,205. 


A German square mile is equal to nearly twelve Lsrjuare rnile.s. 
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• 
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• 
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• B. Govebnmewt of Gumbiitnen, divided into sixteen 
circles, of which the chief towns are Angcrburg, Darkeh- 
men, Gumbinnen, Goldap, Heidekrug, Insterburg, Johan- 
nisburg, Loetzen, Lyk, Neiderung, Olezko, Fillkallen, 
Bagnit, Sensburg, Stallupoehncn, Tilsit. 


Surface in Ger- Inhabitants 
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Burgs . 

Parishes 


94 ( 

f 

> 413,373 

297,85 

1388 

Villages 

Census of 1821 

. 

2954. 

445,290 

297,85 

1495 

Increase from 1819 to 1821 


31,917 


107 


acuks. 

0,400,1)1)2. Under water 101,537. 




Horses 

145,961 



Oxen 

237,480 

Domestic Animals 


Sheep 

210,108 


1 

1 Goats 

751 


1 

[Pigs . 

. 147,025 


WESTERN PRUSSIA. 
TWO GOVERNMENTS. 


A. Govkunment of Dantzic, divided into seven cir- 
cles, of which the chief towns are Behrendt, Dantzic, Elb- 
ing, Karth'aus, Marienburg, Neustadt, Stargardt. 
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Surthce in Oer- 

*Inhal)itan(.s 




iiiau S^iuarc 

!\ir ovory 



Population. 

Milos. 

Squaio Milo. 

Towns 

11 




Burgs . 

6 

) 265,582 

150,89 

1760 

Villages . 

1875 1 




Census of 1821 

• 

283,002 

150,89 

1875 

Increase from 1819 to 1821 


17,420 


115 


ACRES. 

3,242,708. Under water 99,126. 

Horses 

Oxen 

Domestic Animals Sliccp 

Goats 

Pigs 


45,275 

87,869 

109,901 

953* 

52,339 


B, Government of Marienwerder, divided into thir- 
teen circles, of which the principal towns are, Dcutsch- 
Krone, Flatow, Graiidenz, Konitz, Kulm, Loebau, Marien- 
werder, Rosenberg, Schlochau, Schwetz, Strasburg, Stuhni, 
Thorn. 





Siirfru’o in 

Inhrihifnni 



Population. 

iiJiro 

Mih-. 

K ')• . \i r \ 
StjUiiit Mill 

Towns 

. 45 

) 


Burgs . 

4 

> 3(;7,495 

315,06 

1167 

Villages 

Census of 1821 

. 2078 ! 

1 

.392,255 

31 5,0l> 

Till 


Increase from 1819 to 1821 21,7()0 


NUMBER or ACRES. 

6,770,762. 


Horses 

07,355 

Oxen 

. ] 05,251 

Sheep 

384,494 

Goats 

1,805 

Pigs 

. . 100,539 


Domestic Animals 
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GREAT DUTCIIY OF POSEN. cxvii. 

TWO GOVERNMENTS. 

A. Governmknt of Posen, divided into seventeen 
ciirlcs, of whicli the chief towns are, Adelnau, Birnbaum, 

Bomst, Buk, Fraustadt, Kosteri, Kroehen, Krotoscliin, 
Mescritz, Obeinik, IMeschen, Posen, Samter, Schildberg, 
Schriiiirn, Schrotia, Wreschen. 


Towns 

94 

Population. 

Surface in Ger- 
man St^uaro 
Miles. 

Inhabitants 
for every 
Square Mile. 


3' 

\ G04,C12 

327,42 

1847 

Villages 

Census of 1821 

2110 1 

G35,188 

327,42 

1943 

Increase from 1819 to 1821 


30,576 


96 


NUMBER OF ACRES. 

7,03(3,573 

f 1 Torses . . 52,264 

Ox(‘ii . . 204,834 

Domestic Animals . ^ Slioefi . . 600,471 

I Goats . . .371 

( J’igs . . 79,302 

1!. COVKK.VMKNT OF liuoMHF.KG, divided into nine cir- 
cles. I’l iiicipivl towns, Bromberg, Chodze.sen, Gnesen, 
Iiiowratzliiw, Mogiino, Scliubin, Tsebarnikow, "Wirsitz, 
'VVoiigrowitz. 





Surface in Ger- 

Inhabitants 




man Square 

for every 



Population. 

Miles. 

Square Mile. 

Towns 

54 

) 



Thirj^s 

2 

> 270,3GO 

211,07 

1324 

Villa<»c.s 
fVn.^us of 1821 

. 1250 

) 

297,399 

211,07 

1409 

Increase IVoni 

1819 to 1821 

27,039 


85 


NUMBER 

or ACRES. 




4,535,978 



EUROPE. 




ROOK 

' Horses 


33,700 

CXVII. 

Oxen 

• 

107,177 


Domestic Animals . Sheep , 

• 

333,163 


Goats 

. 

. 1,143 


Pigs . 

• 

59;629 


SILESIA. 

THREE GOVERN3IENTS. 

A. Government of Breslau, divided into twenty- 
two circles. Principal towns, Breslau, Brieg, Franken- 
stein, Glatz, Gulirau, Habclschwert, Militsch, Munster- 
berg, Namslan, Neumarkt, Nimptscli, Olilau, Ocls, Reiclien-' 
bach, Scliwcidnitz, Steinaii, Strclilen, Stricgaii, Trebnitz, 
Waldenburg, Wartenberg, Woblau. 


Towns 

Population. 

55) 

German Square 
Miles. 

Inlmbitanta 
for each 
Square Mile. 

Burgs . 

8 } 833,253 

247,41 

3,368 

Villages 

2245^ 



Census of 1821 

851,423 

247,41 

3,441 

Increase from 1819 to 1821 

18,170 


73 

NUMBER OF ACRES. 




5,316,616 




^ Horses 


72,657 


Oxen 

. 

2! 13,203 

Domestic Animals 

^ Sheep 


8J)(v160 


(roats 


. 7,8.56 


. Pigs . 


34,007 


B. Government of Oppeltn, divided into sixteen cir- 
cles. Principal towns, Beuthen, Fal ken berg, Grolsstreh- 
litz, Grottkau, Kosel, Krenzburg, Leobscliiitz, Lublinitz, 
Neisse, Neustadt, Oppcln, Plcfs, liatibor, Rosenberg, Ryb- 
nik, Tost. 
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German Square Inhabitants 
Miles. for every 

Population. Square Mile. 

Towns . ^ ^ . 38 ^ 

I^urgs . . . * J9> 501,203 248,40 2259 

Viilages . • . . 1840 ) 

Census of 1821 . . 601,562 248,40 2462 


Increase from 1819 to 1821 40,359 203 

NUMBER OF ACRES. 

5,338,329 

^ Horses . . 69,372 

Oxen . . . 220,111 

Domestic Animals . Sheep . . 416,388 

Goats . . . 920 

,Pigs . . 54,459 


C. Government of Leignitz, divided into eighteen 
circles. Principal towns, Bolkenhain, Bunzlan, Friestadt, 
Glogau, Goerlitz, Griinbcrg, Ilainau- Gold berg, Ilirsch- 
berg, Jaucr, Landsliut, Lauban, Liegnitz, Lcewenberg, 
Liibbcii, Rothenbourg, Sagan, Sclioenaii, Sprottau. 




ropulation. 

Gerinai\ Square 
Miles. 

Inhabitantg 
tor every 
Square Mile. 

Towns 

45) 



Ihirgs . 

11 > (>67,133 

224,49 

2974 

Villages 

ir,6:: 

i) 



(/Ciisus of I82J 


G85,049 

224,49 

3051 

Increase from 1819 to 1821 


17,916 


77 

NUMBER 

OF ACRES. 




4,820,334. 





( Horses 

. 

33,839 



1 Oxen 


234,037 

UoiiH stic Aiiiiiiu/s 

\ 

1 HJiccp 

. 

542,691 



1 Goats 


11,467 


1 

1 1'igs . 


9,005 


VOL. VII, 


19 


ROOK 

CXYII. 
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PROVINCE OF BRANDENBURG. 

TWO GOVERNMENTS. 

A. Government of Potzdam, divided into tidrtcen. 
circles. Principal towns, Angcrmiindc, .Tiitcrbock-Liickcn- 
walde, Nicdcrbarnim, Obcrbarnim, Ostbavclland, Ostprieg- 
nitz, Prenzlow, Ruppin, Tcltow-Storkow, Tcinplin West- 
bavellandj Westpriegnitz, Zaucba-Bcizig. 


German Square Inh.'i1)itant9 
Miles. lor <-iu'h 

Population. Square Mile 

Towns . . . 72 ^ 

Burgs . . . 13 \ 740,333 377,77 1950 

Villages . . . 1319 ) 

Census of 1821 . . 748,027 377,77 1980 


Increase from 1819 to 1821 7,091 30 

NUMBER OF ACRES. 

8,118,323 

I' Horses . !Ui,701 

j Oxen . . 211,207 

Domestic Animals . ^ Sheep . . ! 108,571 

1 Coats 5,7(;i 

[ Pigs . . 88,590 


B. Government oe Frankfort on ttfe Oder, di- 
vided into eighteen circles, — principal towns, Arenswahle, 
Frankfort, Friedehcrg, (iuben, Kalau, Koniisbcrg, Kott- 
bus, Krossen, Kiastriii, Lamlsberg, J.ehns, Lubben, laic- 
kau, Soldin, Sorau, Sprcinbcrg-lloycjswenla, Sternberg, 
Zullichau. 

f n'l.iliii.iiu- I 



1 

■ni.'in S(iii;iri 

• r> S.JI! 


I'l'd'nlatnuj. 



Towns 

7i}\ 



Burgs . 

7 \ .->!) 1,S27 

9)/ 1,59 

|(/‘l 

Villages 

1099 1 



Census of 1821 

( i 1 5,^' i ! 

.374.;):? 

1 ( I.')/ 

Increase from 1819 to 1821 
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NUMBER 0^ ACRES. 


BOOK 

7,984,308 


CXTII. 

Horses 

67,183 


Oxen 

. 286,932 


Domestic Animals Sheep 

810,711 


Goats 

. 2,801 


[ Pigs 

74,041 



POMERANIA. 

THREE GOVERNMENTS. 

A. Government of Stettin, divided into thirteen 
circles, — principal towns, Anklain, Demmin, GreilTenhagcn, 
Greiflonberg, Kamniin, Nciigardt, Pyrilz, Randow, Regen- 
waldc, Saazig, Stettin, Uckerinunde, Usedom-Wollin. 


Towns 

3 

rc»pul{iliou. 

Gorrnnn Kquaro 
Milw. 

Inhabitants to 
every Square 
Milo. 


i 

r> > 311,011 

233,13 

14G3 

Villu.i^os 

. 1500 ) 



CtMisiis oi’ 1821 

• 

358,974 

233,13 

1539 

Increase from 18 1!^ to 

1821 

17,9;j3 


76 


NIJ^inKR 

OF ACRES. 




5,010,027 





f Horses 


54,992 



1 Oxen 


172,470 

Doineslic Animals 

■ 

1 Sheep 

. 

570,186 


1 

Goats 

, 

. 1,500 


1 

PiiTS 

. 

73,328 


H. ro/vKONMCNT OF K0SJ.IN, divided into nine circles, 
8*rincipul towns, Holgiird, Dramburg, Furstentbum, Lau- 
i-iibuig iii?iow, JNcusteltin, Ruinmelsburg, Schiefelbcin, 
ochlawe, Stolpe. 
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German Square 
Miles. 

liihabitantf 
t ) eacli 

CXTXI. 


Population. 


Square Mil 

Towns 

23) 

9 


Burgs . 

5 > 255,205 

258,49 

987 

Villages . 

1190 ) 


1059 

Census of 18S1 

• 

273,804 

258,49 

Increase from 1819 to 1821 


18,539 


72 

NUMBER OF ACRES. 




5,555,093. 


Under water 59,470. 



1 

f Horses 

^ , 

42,111 



Oxen 


. 123,954 

Domestic Animals 


Sheep 

, , 

303,791 



Goats 

, 

1,558 



J^igs 

. 

38,378 


C. Government of Straistjnd, divided into four cir- 
cles. — Principal towns, Bergin, Franzburg, Grcisswalde, 
Grimma. 






Inha1)itnut:8 




(.'onniin Square 

In rvery 



Population. 

Ml Jos. 

Squaro Milo. 

Towns 

. 

14^ 



Burgs . 

. 

133,528 

74,90 

1783 

Villages 

. 

317) 



Census of 1821 


135,425 

74,90 

1808 

Increase from 1819 to 1821 

1,897 


25 


NUMBER OF ACRES. 




1,009,485 

Under 

iilcr 1 




( Horses 

. 




j Oxen 


88,50-1 

Domestic Animals 



lOO.O/l 



j Goats 


.18! 



1 Pigs 


25,5.20 
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province: op saxony. 

THREE governments. 

A. Government op Magdeburg, divided into fifteen 
circles. Principal towns, Asclicrsleben, Gardclegcn, Hal- 
berstadt, Jcrichow L, Jcricliow IL, Kalbc, Magdeburg, 
Ncuhaldcnsleben, Oscberslcben, Ostcrbiirg, Osterwiek, 
Salzwedcl, Stcndal, Wanzlcbcn, Wolmirstedt. 




Population. 

German Square 
Miles. 

Inhabitant 
to every 
Square Mile 

Towns 

50^ 



Burgs . 

Villages 

480,000 

204,70 

2374 

Hamlets and dctaclicd houses 580 j 



Census of 1821 

• 

4!)3,5G0 

204,70 

2411 

Increase from 1810 to 1821 


7,5(10 


37 

NUMBER OF ACRES. UNDER WATER. 


4, ;jD0, 149 


f Horses 


o 

00 



Oxen 

. 

155,528 

Domestic Animals 

i 

1 

1 Sliecjj 

. 

087,240 



Goats 


. 5,250 



, I’igs 

. 

09,350 


B. Government oe Merseburg, divided into sixteen 
circles. Principal towns, Bitterfcld, Delitscb, Elckartsber- 
ga; Halle, Licbonwerda, Maiinsfeld-Gebirge, Merseburg, 
Nauinburg, Qucrfiirt, Saalc, Saiigerbauscn, Sebweinitz, 
Toi gau, AVeissciifels, Wittcniberg, Zeitz. 




roi)iilalion. 

German Squai’e 
Miles. 

Inhabitants 
to every 
Square Mile. 

dVwns 

7J 

) 



Burgs 

Villages and hamh^ts 

!)' 

1()-18 ' 

V 525,507 

187 

2810 

v;cnsus of 182! 

• 

532,939 

187 

2849 

Increase from 1819 to 1821 


7,432 


39 
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Domestic Animals 


HtrUBXB OF ACRES. 

4,018,808 


• 

Horses 

50,64%. 

Oxen 

. • 200;808 

Sheep 

677,425 

Goats 

. 17,980 

Pigs . 

. , . 76,794 


C. Govebnmewt of Ebfdkt, divided into nine circles. 
Principal towns, Erfurt, Heiligenstadt, Langensalza, Mulil- 
hausen, Nordhausen, Schlcusingen, Weissensec, Worbiff, 


Ziegenruck. 


Population. 

German Square 
Mile^i. 

Inhabitants 
to (!Vt*ry 
Squaix* Mile. 

Towns 

22' 




Burgs . 

Villages 

14 ( 
399 1 

S 247,714 

CC,21 

3740 

Hamlets and detached houses 
Census of 1821 

207, 

248,843 

00,21 

375(! 


Increase from 1819 to 1821 

1,129 

IC) 

NUMBER OF ACRES. 


1,423,381 



" Horses 

17, 43.- 


Oxen 

03, 190 

Domestic Animals 

1 Bliecp 

. 188,212 


Goats 

. lo.‘)I> 


. I’igs . 

20./ Mi 

Miinber of Inhabitants according f the (lifferenf 

nations and 

sects to which they belong 
versities, Schools- 

— Mo nas/c ri es , Ch 

arches^ f'ni- 

f^ASTERN 

IMilJSSlA 


Difftrcni 



Germans 


0;>:i,0u(i 

Lithuanians 
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lour^ or Courres, Lettons or Lettonians 
owsl. ...... 

20,000 

2,500 

• 

, , Different Sects. 

Protestants *..... 

Catholics ...... 

Mennonites ..... 

Socinians ...... 

Jews . . . . . . 

857,000 
. 145,000 
850 
150 
2,500 

Parishes and Churches, 

Lutheran Parishes, (according to tho confession of Augsburg) 384 
Calvinistic Parishes . . . . . .18 

Catholic Parishes ...... 80 

Cliurclies, Chapels and Synagogues .... 554 

Places of PdiLcation. 

Universities ...... 

Gymnasia ...... 

Dilforent Seminaries ..... 

Schools ...... 

1 

. 14 
09 
1937 


WESTERN PRUSSIA. 

Gi.’rinans 

Poles ..... 

Jews . . . . 

DiJJcrent Sects. 

Protestants 

("atliolies . . . . 

I\rL‘jniuuitcs 

Jews . . . . 

jMonasltrics. 

(’oiuinilH I'or iMeii 
C.’oiivonis lor W'onien 

Churches. 

<y'at!iolic Clinrclics 
••an ('iiurclies 
liistic (Uiiirc.hos 

ulilitis ol’ tlie Moiinonite Cuniiminiou 

Clares of education. 
tfiiolic (.^ullcgris .... 


. 293,000 
327,300 
. 12,000 


. 312,000 
295,700 
. 12,000 
12,700 


19 

9 


571 

248 

8 

18 
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BOOK Catholic Gymnasia 

. EUROPE. 

3 

CXV11» Catholic Seminary 

• • * • 

1 

( 4 

Protestant Gymnasia 

• . . , . « . 

Normal Schools 

% • • • 

1. 

GREAT 

Germans 

DUTCIIY OF POSEN. 

Different JVations, 

155,000 

Poles 

. 

G70,000 

Jews 

• 

40,900 

Lutherans 

Different Sects. 

258,500 

Reformists or Calvinists 

, 

3,900 

Catholics 

, , 

502,000 

Mennonites 

, , 

28 

Greeks 

. 

. 572 

Jews 

• 

49,900 

Convents for Men 

Monasteries. 

47 

Convents for Women 


10 

Catholic^ Churches 

Churches. 

. 581 

Greek Churches 


1 

Calvinistic or Reformed Cliurclics 

iO 

Lutheran Churches 

. 

111 


HILKSl V. 


DifftreiU JWiLtuiis. 

Germans ..... . 

I"oles ....... 1I<;,(KK) 

Wendes ..... 

Bohemians or Czeches (Tcljckcii) . . J,50U 

M ;,()()() 

Different Seels. 

Protestants and llcformists 1 , 1 50, 500 

Catholics ... i^lM^i/O 

Mennonites ^;{() 
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Monasteries. 

onv^ts for Men . • 

onvems for Women ^ . 

» Churches, 

Lutheran .... 

Reformed ..... 
Catholic Churches in three dioceses . 
Chapels visited by Pilgrims 

Places of Education. 

Catholic Seminaries. 
University .... 

Gymnasia ..... 
Seminaries .... 


3 

3 


625 
. 9 
1378 
. 7 


1 

8 

1 


Lutheran and Reformed. 

Lutheran Gymnasia 

Reformed ..... 
Normal Schools .... 


10 

1 

13 


Schools 


Jeunsh. 


Military Schools 
Boarding Schools for girls 
Public and Private Schools 


1 

4 

3500 


PROVINCE OF BRANDENBURG. 


Germans 

Different jYalions. 

. 1,252,000 

Weinles 

. 

. 68,000 

Fr<j!ich and Walloons 

. 

6,500 

Jews 

. 

. 8,500 

PrcUeslants 

Different JForships, 

. 1,306,190 

CVilliolics 

. . 

20,000 

iVlennoiiilcs 

.... 

310 

Jews 

. 

. 8,500 

hcran 

Churches. 

1,216 

dnislie 

. 

37 

Oh. VII. 

20 
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BOOK French Reformed ...... HO 

CXVII. Diflerent Churches, Chapels and Synagogues . . : 2481 

rOMERANIA. , ^ 


Different Inhabitants. 

Cerinans ...... 640,000 

Weiules that have retained their dialect . . . 8(),800 

Jews ........ 6,000 

Different Worships. 

Protestants . ...... 710,000 

Catliolies ....... 6,708 

JMennonites . . . . , , .2 

3,000 

Churches and Parishes. 

Lutheran Parislies ..... 5/.0 

Calvinistic ur Rolbrnied J’arislics .... 7 

Catholic Parislies ‘ . . . . . ^ 

Churches, Ciiai)cls and Synagogues .... 1,657 


PROVTNCi: OF SAXOAV. 


7)iff( rent Jn k ah i la n is. 


Germans, togetlior with some iuliahitanis of Ib'cnch CKtractimi, who 

have long since forgotten tlieir jiative language 


Jews ..... 


/ ) ffe rent ff o rsh i ns . 

Protestants ...... 

1, 

Catholics . . . . ^ _ 

<-'C',i)nn 

1 

jMennonites ...... 

Jews ...... 

‘i'Jin 

( 'll u rrh cs 

Churclies, Cija])(jls and nagugne.-. . 

2,/ 76 

IHarcs of Pflaritliini. 

liniv^crsities 


Professors .... 

til 

Stmlcnts • • . . . 

1,55 J 

1 ♦ : 

Academies . . . ^ 

Teachers 

"i7 
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. 


875 

Public^ Schools .... 


. 89 

TeachJrs *. . 


141 

gcliolara 

. 

, 

. 8032 

Elonieiitary Private Schools . 


51 

Teachers ..... 

. 

. 74 

• Scholars 

. 

, 

1,019 

Elementary Public Schools 

. 

3,03G 

Teachers 


. 

3,120 

Scholars 

. 


00,944 


Prussian Army in 1821. 



Jloyal Guard .... 

17,008 men 

Inlaiitry of the Line .... 

101,712 

Cavalry 

. 

l!),j;]2 

yVrtillery 

. 

15,718 

Gendarmes .... 

7,050 

Total 

Landwclir .... 

1<>V>00> 

. 350,248 5 


f Generals 

1 Colonels .... 

82' 

. 21 

1 

1 


1 1/ioutonant-Coloncls 

247 

! 

Ollicers ^ 

iMajors .... 

. ()55 ! 

7,405 


(.’a plains 

. 3,075 



l/ietilenants 

3,370 



^ Sub- Lieutenants 

. 3,355 ^ 



Sum Total 

531,173 


ItKVr.M K AND KVeK.VPlTUlir. IN 

1823. 


, 

Jifven H €. 



Uoniains and Porcsts .... 

8,400,07ri 

i florins. 

Sal.-, of l>.) 

mains .... 

1,500,000 

iMiiics, Irn 

eii 

11 , Eijpper, Salt, J*orcelain, and Earth- 

vS . 

1 yr)S,ooo 

Pi), St 



Li):terii‘S 


7<ij,700 

INlonojudy 

on Salt . 

5,700,000 

( *i*nl ribiilions ..... 

.50,7H(i,775 


Extraordinary receipts 

3,78(1, .550 


I^otal 

75,000,000 
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Expenditure, 


Administration of Foreign Affairs 

900,000 

Church Establishment . . • • 

, 3,000,000 

Administration of Justice 

2,580,000 

of the interior, Police, &c. 

3,450,450 

Commerce ..... 

. 2,361,000 

War department .... 

34,206,450 

Financial department 

. 400,150 

Treasury ..... 

1,739,625 

Interest on the National debt 

15,222,500 

PcnsioniJ ..... 

4,050,000 

Expenses of the Home Department 

. 3,750,000 

Various extraordinary Expenses 

3,339,825 

Total 

75,000,000 


The national debt amounts to 412,500,000 florins, part of it is redeemed 
every year. 

JVo/e, — A florin is equal in value to two shillings. 
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Europe continued — Agricultural Produce of the Maritime 
Provinces in Prussia — Peasants — Mortgages^ — Landed Es- 
tates — Method of Husbandry — Restrictions on the Foreign 
Corn-trade — Depreciation of Landed Proj)erty. 

The information contained in this chapter, has been whol- 
ly derived from the reports of Mr. Jacob, a late and very 
intelligent writer on the agriculture of Prussia. 

The observations of Mr. Jacob are confined to the three 
maritime provinces. As it was the special object of his 
instructions to enquire into the state of the countries from 
which com had been exported to England, his attention 
was chiefly directed to the state of these provinces, and 
also, but in a less degree, to that of Brandenburg. The 
three provinces, which communicate with the Baltic sea, 
and which, since the conventional partitions at the end 
of the last war, form part of the Prussian dominions, 
are' West Prussia, East Prussia and Pomerania. All of 
them, as has been already remarked, are a portion of that 
vast and sandy plain, which extends from the shores of 
Holland to the extremity of Asiatic Russia. The heights 
are too insignificant to merit the appellation of hills, and 
such places as are not covered writh wood, arc large and 
open plains. The soil in some jdaces consists of barren 
diibiting no appearance of vegetation, in many 
10 attempt at cultivation, and what is cultivated 
io yield but scanty returns. It is not then extraor- 
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dinary that the landed property in these provinces should 
• have fallen so much in value, both because they cannot be 
compared with the other parts of the Prus«fian inonarcliy, 
wlierc the soil and cliniatoNarc imicli more favourabbj lO 
production; and because it ds an admitted truth, and one 
on which Mr. Jacob insists, that under a great depreciation 
in the price of coi fi, tlie poorer lands are subject to agreater 
proportionate fall in their sale price than the more fertile 
soils. 

It appears from oflicial accounts that 447,183 cpiartcrs 
of wheat, and 1,‘218,916 quarters of rye, barley and oats, 
have been exported from them, independently of their own 
produce during the nine years previous to the end of 
1824. It ought also to be mentioned that the returns are 
wanting for East Prussia in 1818, but it is probable they 
were not more than 350,000 quarters of wheat, and 340,000 
of other grains. 

It is likely that some portion of the quantity may have 
been produced in the inland and contiguous provinces of 
Posen, Silesia, and Brandenburg, for the trade in corn be- 
tween one province and another is free in I'rnssia, and be- 
cause no official accounts are kcj)t from wliicli it can be as- 
certained whether what is exported by sea is tlie produce 
of the province from which it is 

It has already been remai ked that the landed estates in 
Prussia, as well as in some other ])arts of Kurope, remained 
until a recent period in tlic pnssessioii of larger jiroprielors. 
The plebeian who had acquired a fortuiu' l)y Itis ow n exer- 
tions ill any department of industry, wliatever wealth ho 
might have amassed, could not invest it in land until he liad 
been ennobled. It was only in the year 1811 that these 
restrictions w ere removei! when the b’nmcli had in vailed 
and conquered the country. 

It appears from otlicr w ritings, as well as from Mr. Jac()h^s 
report, that a tenantry, in the sense of the term as it is used in 
some countries, is still almost unknown. The lami, it may he 
repeated, was worked by a class of persons in some respects 
slaves, in reality hut little removed Irom that conditioiu 
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It is certain liovvcvcr that they had in many cases a kind of book 
hereditary right to some use of the land, sucli as to grow cxviii. 
one crcJp of coini according to a prescribed course, whilst ' 
tl>c lord or proprietor had the riglit of pasture between the 
crops. They could not on the other hand be dismissed 
from their holdings, nor had the superior any right over 
the property, which they might be able to accumulate. The 
conditions upon which the j^casants held their portions of 
land, were very various, some having a greater, and others 
a less share in tlie use of them, some performing greater, 
and others less service for them."^ 

By a scries of legislative measures, that were passed be- Liberation 
tween the years 1807 and 181 1, servitude was abolished; gantryf^^" 
all the once enslaved peasants are now changed into free- 
men and frccljolders. The lands allotted to the peasant- 
ry were divided according to the proprictor^s claims for Lands be- 
personal services, in some few Instances they have been Ihe^Pea-^ 
etjually portioned, the peasant possessing his moiety in per- santry. 
petuity; on the other hand, if the lortPs claims were less 
limited, the j)easant had a smaller share in the land. Ex- 
amples are not wanting in which com])onsations in money 
were settled by agreement between the nobles and the pea- 
sants. These bargains were concluded in dilfercnt ways, 
sometimes by the payment of a fixed sum, or more fre- 
quently by security over tlic land granted to the new pro- 
prietor. Some of the peasants retained all the land that 
they bad formerly used, by purchasing tliat jiortion from 
tiicir lords, to which they were not entitled by the new 
enactments. 

DilVio ent ojiinions were entertained as to the policy of Opinion* 
liberating the busbandmen, and of the laws in their fiivour. Ihcn^w ^tf- 
ISIany believed their condition was rendered worse, others "^^^nueiits. 
fiHii'ined that fri'edoni could lie of little use to that class of 
the community, but, on the contrary, might deprive them 
of many advantages wbicb they formerly enjoyed. AVbilo 
the lords \,erc compelled to obey the laws, the peasants 
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cxviii* jpgp ancient servitude to present liberty. 

It is not to be doubted that thesq. enactments form the 
commencement of a new and better system, at the qawe 
time, it must exist longer than it has done, before the im- 
provement can be effected. The peasants passed from 
state of slavery to freedom, the nobles were before entitled 
to their services, and these services were as much their 
property as any part of their estates ; but as the relation 
between a lord and his slave is very different from that 
betw^een an ordinary master and his hired servant, some 
time must elapse, before both parties can be accustomed to 
the change, although its beneficial effects must one day 
be apparent. 

The above remarks are confirmed by the observations of ' 
Mr. Jacob. is obvious,^^ says he, that all the opera- 
tions of agriculture are still performed with a listlessness 
and slovenly indolence, which was natural to the former 
character of the labourers, and which their new condition 
has not yet had time to remove. 

The labourers who can now acquire land by the aboli- 
tion of ancient feudal tenures, although placed above the 
pressure of want, or possessing the bare necessaries of life, 
have very little beyond them. Such as arc industrious and 
frugal, by cultivating their small portion of ground, may 
raise a sufficient quantity of potatoes for their tiwn consump- 
tion, corn for their bread, and provisions Tor two draught 
oxen. They all raise a small quantity of flax, and some 
few contrive to keep five or six sheep. It is often no easy 
matter for those to find occupation, who arc desirous of 
other employment in addition to the cultivation of their own 
land, for no agricultural labour can be carried on during 
the long and severe winters. Tlic llax and tlic Wi)ol s|)ui» 
in the cottage, supply tlic family with clothing, and tlie fat 
of the animals that arc killed, arc converted into soaj) and 
candles. It is rare indeed that the inmates can afford to have 
meat of any kind, and those only, who arc more prosper- 
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ous than their neighbours can keep a cow to provide them- book 
selves with milk. cxviii. 

Thus* whatever is produced, is consumed by the family, 
ar/d it is fortunate if at the end of the year, a few shillings 
can be saved to meet the demands of the tax-gatherer, or to 
pay local assessments. It is the opinion, says Mr. Jacob, 
of all with whom I conversed on the subject, that this class 
of men are at present in a worse condition than under the 
old tenures, and as it w'as attributed to the depression of 
. agriculture, the want of capital, and the little encourage- 
ment given to the great landed proprietors, those who had 
been favourable to the new enactments, were not blamed, 
nor was that wisdom called in question by which the eman- 
cipation of the peasantry was planned and executed. 

The rate of wages is very low, it is certain that it does Wage». 
not average more, if so much, as fivepence a-day, yet the 
condition of a labourer in constant employment, with a cot- 
tage and potatoe ground, is admitted to be much superior to 
that of the peasant, who was recently raised from a state of 
feudal vassalage to freedom. The labourers that are board- 
ed in the houses of their masters, have a snlficient quantity 
of coarse food, such as rye bread, potatoes and buck wheat, 
and sometimes, though rarely, animal food. 

It was not before the abolition of the feudal tenures that 
it \vas found necessary to relieve the aged and infirm poor. 

It had been iii past times, the duty of every nohleto supply 
the w ants of his peasants, if they were worn out by age or 
sickness, and if their relatives WTre unable to afford them 
any assistance. A regular system of taxation for the poor 
lias not yet been introduced, but the first steps towards it 
have been already taken ; assessments too are levied for the 
widows and children of the men who fell in the late ron- 
llicts, as well as for such as were disabled in the sen ice.* 

It is calculated that four-fifths of the inhabitants in these 
provinces subsist wholly uy producing food. The luxuries 
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they enjoy must therefore depend on the price given for the 
surplus produce, but that price has been constantly falling 
of late years, and consequently the comforte and Conven- 
iences of the people must be proportionally aftected: 
other words, their manner of life must be regulated by what 
is exchanged for the produce of their industry. If that rule 
be adopted, it follows that many individuals in these coun-" 
tries can command little if any thing beyond the mere ne- 
cessaries of existence. 

The land is divided among two classes, the nobles and the 
new proprietors of large estates, the rest is parcelled into 
small portions, such as under the ancient system, were 
thought adequate for half the maintenance of a labourer’s 
family. The absence of a middle class between the pea- 
sants and the landlords is to be regretted. Mr. Jacob look- 
ed in vain for that class of farmers, so common in his own 
country, with sufficient capital to enable them to farm such an 
extent of land, as an able man can most advantageously man- 
age, and after stocking and working it, pay rent to the pro- 
prietor. With very few exceptions no rent is paid, and 
almost every proprietor, whether a large or a small one, 
cultivates his own land. 

The exceptions to the general rule are mostly to be ob- 
served on the banks of large rivers, or in the neighbourhood 
of cities ; meadows and pasture lands are there set apart 
for feeding cattle, or hay is grown for the sujiply of the 
towns. Some meadows on the banks of the Oder near 
Stettin, wliich are let for fifteen or twenty shillings an acre, 
arc said to yield, when mowed, about two Ions of hay. The 
after-feed, as may be easily supposed, is worth little, and 
the cause is to be attributed to the nature of the climate, the 
great rains in autumn, and the early and severe frosts in 
winter. Land of this description is of less relative value 
than in France or England, from the severe cold and long 
duration of winter, the want of spring, the drought and ex- 
cessive heat of summer.* if a monied rent is paid for such 


* Jacob’s First licpoil, p. 31. 
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land, it is owing to its local advantages, and its extent, it rook 
is obvious, is very inconsiderable, when compared with the cxviii. 
land that is cultivated by proprietors. — — 

The crown domains, of which some account has been al- Crown 
ready given, ought not to be confounded with the other es- 
tates. The most of them were possessed by persons whose 
ancestors had held them from the crown at low rents, and 
who were exempt from the land tax or Grund Steuer. Ac- 
cording to the new laws, not only the estates of nobles, but 
those of the crown arc subject to the land tax. It appears 
too that when these laws were passed, the high price given 
for corn, enabled the tenants of the crown to pay their tri- 
fling, almost nominal rent, as well as the land tax. At no 
distant period afterwards, the price of corn fell, and the 
tenants Avere unable to pay both the one and the other. 

The exigencies of the state rendered it imperative that the 
taxes should be levied, and the rents were consequently 
suflered to run in arrear, as it was impossible to obtain it 
from the tenants. It was proved not only by those with 
whom Mr. Jacob conversed, intelligent men, possessed of 
ample means ot* information on the subject, but also by 
dirt'erent documents, which the same writer has collected, 
that by far the greater number of the tenants on the royal 
domains, whose rents had run ten years in arrear, were 
forgiven the whole, and the mutual obligations cancelled 
on their promising to pay regularly in future, — a promise, 
it is believed, they arc unable to fulfil, from the great and 
additional fall that has since taken place in the price of 
corn. 

It is diilicult to estimate the average rent of the royal Average 
domains: the niialities of the soil arc so various, and the 

1-1 1* royal do- 

localitics so did'erent, relatively to their advantages, that it mains, 
is almost impossible to arrive at a correct approximation. 

One farm, that is considered fair average land, consists of 
irso acres, and is let at the annual rent of £'158, 12s. 7d. 

Another, supposed to consist of the best soil, and equal in 
extent to 3054 acres, is let for £552, 11s. 8d. Other farms 
are let as high as three shillings and eight pence per acre, 
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a much larger proportion at one shilling and two pence, 
and a greater still at eight pence or nine pence. 

“ The extent of the royal domains ill West Prussia hears 
but a very small proportion to that of the other lands, cCV- 
tainly not more, if so much as a sixtieth part. 

* Most of the estates belonging formerly to the nobles, and* 
only capable of being possessed by tliat body, might bo 
considered inalienable. The necessity of relieving the em- 
barrassed proprietors, led government to devise a plan by 
which money could be borrowed on the security of land, 
and the privilege which was at first confined to the estates 
of the nobility, was afterwards extended to other landed 
property. 

The Landschaftf a local assembly consisting of the prin- ' 
cipal proprietors, were instructed to make a valuation of 
the estates that were to be mortgaged, and to issue pfand- 
hriefe or mortgage debentures, bearing interest, and trans- 
ferable with little trouble and expense; on such securities 
one half, and in some instances six-tenths of the landschaft’s 
valuation was easily borrowed. The lands indeed were 
valued upon a low scale of the prices of produce, and upon 
a low estimate of the quantity of produce that might be 
raised on them. As there were no government funds in the 
country, or at all events none in which the public had much 
confidence, it was natural to expect that such sums as were 
not intended to be exposed to the fluctuations of commerce 
would be deposited in the new securities, and indeed the 
fortunes of widows and orphans, the capitals of churches, 
schools, hospitals, and otiicr benevolent institutions were 
invested in them. The valuations were made in 1794 , and 
as the price of produce , rose gradually, the debt was not 
fConsidercd burdensome, and the interest was regularly j)aid 
by the different proprietors; so great Was the confidence iii 
the, security, that these debentures were frequently sold at 
a premium often per cent. 

But for the last ten years the price of every kind of corn 
except wheat, the one that is least cultivated, has fallen 
below tiiat at which the valuation was made in 1794 , 
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and during the same period, the price of labour has risen, book 
and additional taxes have been levied. Hence it happens cxviii. 
that many proprietors, who for the first twenty years could 
easily discharge the demands on their estates, are now una- 
ble to do so. 

It appears indeed that out of 262 estates subject to the 
Landschaft’s jurisdiction, 195 are cncumbei’Uii, whilst 6T 
only are free from encumbrances. Of the 195 estates, 71 
were afterwards put into a state of sequestration, a remedy 
to which the mortgagees never have recourse but in cases 
-of extremity. It is certa^ too that many other estates 
have been suffered to remain in the hands of the nominal 
proprietors, because the interest of the money lent on them 
ceases as soon as the process of sequestration is commenced, 
and because they cannot bo sold for the sum that has been 
advanced on them. It is also well known that the seques- 
tered estates are very carelessly managed by the officers of 
government. 

It may be inferred from what has been already mentioned. Low value 
that the price of land is at present very low in the mari- 
time provinces. It is stated tliat an estate of medium soil 
was put up to auction, and not bringing an offer equal to 
the sum mortgaged, was purchased by the mortgagee. 

The extent was about 4200 English acres ; the soil 
light and sandy, and, in some places, approaching to loam. 

The principal and interest due to the mortgagee amounted 
to L.3000, for which sum the property was sold. Ano- 
ther estate, one of the best in the district, with all the 
buildings in good repair, and the land in a high state of 
cultivation, was exposed to sale, and purchased for L.5200. 

Tiie soil is of a good sandy loam, and the extent not less 
than 2800 acres. 

These two instances are mentioned in Mr. Jacobis report, 
to show the highest and the lowCvSt prices given for average 
arable land in these iirovinccs. It may be concluded, then, 
that tlic highest price is less than forty shillings an acre, and 
the lowest nearly equal to fifteen. 

It may be seen from official documents, that the pro- 
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cxviii, latter including the late Swedish territory of the same 

name, contain about 25,500,000 acres; or more than half 

Live stock, extent of England. It appears, also, from an official 
account published in the year 1821, that the stock of cattle 
were as follow, at the end of 1819. 

556,859 horses and colts. 

1,171,434 oxen, cows, and calves. 

2,049,801 sheep and lambs. 

617,310 swine. 

According to the lowest estimate relative to the stock 
of cattle in England, there are more than three times 
the number of horses, and upwards of four times the 
number of oxen and sheep in the same extent of land. 
Several authors, who have written on English statis- 
tics, suppose that the proportion of cattle to surface is 
much greater in England. It is probable, however, that 
the sheep have increased in the Prussian provinces be- 
tween the years 1819 and 1824 at the rate of twenty-five 
per cent, and that the finer sort of sheep have increased in 
a still greater ratio. It is evident, Iiowcver, that the num- 
ber of cattle of every description, is too inconsiderable to 
protluce such a quantity of that necessary ingredient in 
husbandry, as to keep the land above its present standard 
of fertility ; and it is also obvious that, owing to tlie defi- 
cient stock of the animals, from which manure is obtained, 
the increase of grain cannot be great. I was satisfied, 
adds Mr. Jacob, from my own observations, and it was 
strengthened by the opi^on of intelligent natives, with 
whom I conversed, tliat mii^h of the land in cultivation 
could not yield on an average more than tin ec times as 
much corn as tlic seed that had been put into tlic ground. 

If it were necessary that the above statement should he 
still farther confirmed, it might be shown, that the latest 
and most approved statistical writers do not consider the 
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average returns of all the four kinds of grain, or wheat, book 
barley, rye and oats, to be more than four times the seed. cxviii 

Ther general course of cultivation is to fallow every third “ 

I II. . 1 Course of 

y^iar, by ploughing three times, if intended for rye, and cultivatioj 
five times for wheat; the land being allowed to rest the 
whole of the year, from one autumn to another. It is ad- 
mitted, that a great portion of the soil is supposed to be un- 
fit for the growth of wheat; the part which is adapted for 
that grain is sown with it, if a sufficient quantity of manure 
can be obtained, and the remainder of the fallow ground 
^with rye. The extent of the land sown with wheat, is thus 
very small; according to the opinion of many, it does not 
amount to one tenth of that on which rye is grown. The 
last grain is an article of domestic consumption and general 
demand. The great majority of the inhabitants cannot af- 
ford to eat wheaten bread, and the few that can do so, com- 
monly cat rye from choice. If there be no foreign demand 
for wheat, the difficulty of selling it at any price, is very 
great, and the little, which the limited demand of other 
countries has of late years required, is only confined to wheat 
of the best quality. Rye, on the other hand, may be al- 
ways sold at a market jiricc, which has never been in pro- 
portion so much depressed as that of wheat. The increase 
of wheat, it may be urged, is greater than that of rye, but 
as it exhausts all the manure of the farm, and as the land 
requires two additional ploughings, many farmers consider 
it not so profitable a crop as the other. Tlie rye, too, re- 
ceives tlic full benefit of the fallow, and its increase is great- 
er than that of the spring crops, which succeed it. 

After tlie wheat or rye is harvested, oats or barley are 
sown in tlie succeeding spring. This rotation completes 
the course, which is again succeeded by a whole year’s fal- 
low, so that the land only bears corn two years out of every 
tiiree, and the soil is so poor, that the last crop is consider- 
ed a good one, if it yields three times the seed. 


The implements of husbandry correspond with the. state impie- 
of agriculture, and the nature of the soil. The land is so 
light that it may be easily ploughed by two small and ry- 
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cxviii. the lands of the peasantry, a single cow attached to the 

plough, and while the plough was guided by the owner, 

the cow was led by his wife. The more tenacious soils, 
is true, require a greater number of oxen ; and there is an 
extensive tract of land in the Delta formed by the Nogat 
and the Vistula, between Derschau and Marienburgh, 
which, under a good system of agriculture, might be highly 
productive. Other districts of the same description might 
be enumerated, but all of them arc inconsiderable, when 
compared with the surface of the country. The plouglis 
arc all constructed with very little iron in them. The har- 
rows are made of wood, and the teeth arc of the same mate- 
rials, no iron can be observed in any part of them. The 
wagons are mere planks, laid loose on the frame, and sup- 
ported on pieces of timber fixed into the sides. The cattle 
are attached to them by ropes, leather harness is nowhere 
to be seen. The use of the roller is unknown, and, in pre- 
paring the fallow ground, the clods are broken to pieces 
with wooden mallets.=^ 

Value of The monied value of the live stock on tlie farms is low. 

Livestock, flocks of Meriiio sheep, exclusive of the wool, do 

not bring more than six shillings or six shillings and eight- 
pence a head, Cows arc worth from thirty to sixty-five 
shillings. The variation in the price of cows is much great- 
er than in that ofslieep ; and it depends on llieir breed, the 
soil on which they are pastured, and the distance from towns 
requiring supplies of milk and butter. The price of hay 
varies according to the situation and quality from fourteen 
to twenty shillings the ton. 

A nobleman whose hospitality Mr. Jacob commends, 
farmed bis own estate of 26/j()0 acres. Two-tbirds of it 
arc arable, and the remaining part woodland. 'JJiat iiidi- 
vidual grew only a few acres of wheat, and of latc^ bad sold 
no corn of any kind. As the ports of K/igland were shut 
against corn, his attention was directed to raising fine wool. 


^ Jacob's Report, p, 47. 
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He kept on Ins estate a flock of 15,000 Merino sheep, yield- Book 
ing on an average two and a half pounds of fine wool, of cxyhi. 
w hich the annual sales amounted to one-half more than the " 
vSitie of the slicep. During the five winter months, the 
sheep were fed with corn, mostly rye, at the rate of one 
•pound per day, w'hich was estimated to bo equal to three 
pounds of Iiay. The proprietor believed that sheep thus 
kept, afforded nearly as much more wool, which, added to 
the benefit that the manure received from that kind of food, 
was e(|ual to the j)ricc he should have received for the corn, 
tf he had sold it; and the profit of his system consisted in 
the value of the whole stock of his hay, which must have 
otherwise been consumed. Instead of selling, he found it 
more i)rofitable to purchase corn. 

A distillery is an indispensable adjunct to every well Spirits 
managed farm. It is maintained in the country that two toe^ 
bushels of potatoes yield as much ardent spirits as one of 
barley. The residuum is supposed to be equivalent as nour- 
ishment for the drauglit bullocks that arc fed w ith it, to two- 
thirds of the cpiaiUity before the wort is extracted. Ac- 
cording to the pi’ocess, nine bushels of potatoes arc mixed 
w itli one of malt t») draw tiic wort, which is afterwards dis- 
tilled so as to pr(>dure a s[nrit containing eighty per cent, of 
al( oho! ; in tiiis state a duly is exacted, that is considered a 
A ery grievous one, of si\}>eiu:e per gallon. Before it is sold, 
it is retiuced to fifty pei* cent,, and the price charged to tho 
i*elaih‘rs is about !‘ourteeu|)ence a gallon. 

Toiatoes are cultivated to a great extent, and by convert- 
ing llieiii into starcli and treacle, that land is made to yield 
a ]»rolll, w hic h might otherw ise have produced a loss. One 
])ro}>i irl(»r Irk'd to make sugar from potatoes, but did not 
iihd it advautageous, he converted them however into trea- 
< !c‘. w hicli In', could allord to sell at eighteen shillings per 
( \vt. while, that from the West Indies cost twenty-four. 

This treacle. sa 3 s Mr. .lacoh, appeared to mo as sw^cct as 
any from llie tropic’s, tin' only pereeptiblc dilfercucc between 
l.i '.a, waa that it had less consistence. 


von. \ 1 1 . 
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The different taxes, in as much as they affect the landed 
proprietor or farmer, may be shortly mentioned. 

The land is divided into six sorts, flie rent of the lowest 
is valued about sevenpcnce, and that of the highest at neui*- 
ly four shillings an acre. The land tax or Grund Stcucr 
amounts to twenty-five per cent, on these valuations^ or to a 
fourth part of the estimated rents. It averages something 
less than threepence an acre, and, according to Hassel, the 
whole sum collected in the three provinces, is about L.265,000. 

The other taxes are not exclusively borne by the proprie- 
tors ; that for disabled soldiers and the widows and orphans 
of those who fell in battle, are partly collected in the towns 
and burghs, but the great burden falls upon the land. The 
same remark is applicable to the taxes for roads, bridges, 
schools and the poor. They are very different in different 
districts; in some parts of the country, the local taxet; are 
equal to the Grund Stcuer, in some they arc greater, 
and in others they are less, not amounting to a tenth part 
of it. 

The cultivators complain greatly of the heavy tax on dis- 
tilleries. But it is doubtful if the effect of the tax tends to 
diminish the consumption of the grain, from which sj)irits 
may be extracted. It is not unreasonable to suppose from 
the mode in which the tax is levied, that the landlords arc 
benefited by it; for those who have distilleries on tlicir es- 
tates, pay the duty on very strong spirits, and sell it to the 
retailers after it has been reduced. 

The other taxes bear no more on tliosc engaged in agri- 
culture, than on the other members of the community. They 
are chiefly imposed on the consumption of foreign commo- 
dities, and paid by the consumers, from whatever source 
they may draw the revenue, from which they arc enabled to 
indulge in the use of them. 

If the public burdens be estimated by the number of in- 
habitants, it is calculated tliat each individual in these 
provinces pays about ten shillings annually in "the form of 
taxes. 
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It has been attempted of late years to establish manufac- book 
tories in the maritime provinces ; the chief inducement was 
the cheapness of provisions, and consequently the low price 
ofJabour. These attempts however have been made on a 
small scale, and they have not hitherto been attended with 
success ; but it is not very improbable, if the restrictive sys- 
. tem continue, that a new branch of industry may in time be 
created, for which the nature and situation of the country, 
as well as the habits of the people are ill adapted. 

We shall conclude these remarks by quoting part of a 
memoir, that has been extensively circulated among the 
land-owners in Prussia. 

The prevailing opinion that the production of corn in 
all countries greatly exceeds the consumption, or that im- 
mense quantities arc hoarded up in different granaries, is 
altogether erroneous. The notion of a vast abundance is 
imaginary for the following reasons : 

1. Because agriculture has been extended in those 
countries, which obtained formerly from the north the de- 
ficiency required for the subsistence of their inhabitants, 
and of late years several harvests have been rich and abun- 
dant. 

2. Because the corn traders in the corn countries have 
almost ceased to exist in that capacity ; and the few that 
remain, are anxious to dispose of their stock, and have their 
corn partly stored in foreign countries. 

3 . The quantities in the hands of the farmers are very 
insignificant. The stock hoarded up formerly by the corn 
traders and farmci*s, was much greater, perhaps five times 
as much as it is at present. The impoverished condition to 
which the great corn factors in all the northern sca-ports 
have been reduced, and the scarcity of money with almost 
all the farmers, has rendered the accumulation of large 
quantities of corn, impossible ; and besides, the bad quality 
of the grain for some years past, did not even allow it. It 
is a difficult task, nay perhaps impracticable to give an ac- 
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BOOK cnrato estimate of the surplus qiiautitios of corn in all the 
CXTIII. countries of Europe. But according to a calculation uhicli 
seems not widely distant from the Irdtli, the grain accumu- 
lated in Europe, including wheat, rye, barley and o^ts, 
amounts to three millions six hundred and eighty thousand 
quarters ; namely. 

Quarters. 

In Germany, exclusive of the Prussian dominions 581,000 


Prussian dominions .... 775,000 

Poland and Russia . . . 581,000 

Denmark ..... 194,000 

England ..... 5S(),000 

The Netherlands .... 588,000 

France, Spain, Portugal and the Ports of the 

Black Sea ..... 58i,0()0 


5 , (> 80,000 

The bonded corn in England, whicli amounts to ai)out 
four hundred thousand quarters, is ini Uidf'd in this statc- 
tnent Alt these qiiautilie^, however, i n-'tii’iirical to 
ply a great deficiency in tin* crop ot o;i(‘ nor 

docs it even aniotJiit to a fourth ]>art of v. hal is nreosury 
for the subsistence of its inhaliit ant^. 44ia{ lh(‘ aI;o\(* iinui- 
tioned sur|)lus may hereafter he in(‘r('a*>ed, is iinhN d \e\'v 
improbable, for the consuinj)tion of men and catllr is an- 
nually increasing, wliiie. the production of ( orn is diminish- 
ing. The corn at present iinder bond iu f^nLjand, i not 
equal to thirtietli part of its aim!::;l co.'i'-umption, and 
the whole surplus quantity in KiJi‘oj>e, i-, not ‘ajiiicii nt If) 
supply the inhabitants of Franee with bread for a single 
month. 

It is obvious, if tlie corn trade were free evfu y v.hen% 
the prices would be higher, at least tliey \\e?'e sn in foiuin'r 
years, when tlic accainniiation \\<is pr()i)al)lv li\(‘ times 
greater than it is at j)reseiit. Hut maisy ^ears inust el.q)se 
before that trade can be Iree, and it is thereldre ittcuinlnuit 
on us to take every means for averting liie jiresenl disljTss 
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without delay. Wliellier, and how far the following plan 
inight^proniote the end proposed, is left fur the public to 
judge. 

" * ‘ From the system of erecting granaries, as proposed some 
time ago, little benefit can be expected, for reasons which 

* have been already sufficiently examined* If this plan were 
adopted, it might tend to strengthen the opinion entertained 
by foreigners, that large quantities of grain have been ac- 
cumulated in the country, an error that has been very de- 
trimental to us. The exportation of flour to South America 

* is as yet too inconsiderable to affect beneficially the prices. 
It is therefore the opinion of the author of this memoir, that 
it is only by the anniliilation of very considerable quanti- 
ties of grain, tliat the prices can be raised ; and, situated as 
we arc, it can be effected in no other way than by an in- 
creased consumption of our agricultural produce. 

It was only now and then that an agriculturist found it 
profitable to feed liis finest flocks with part of his corn. 
M'hen tlie jiricc of wool liowcvcr rose considerably, the 
advantage of feeding with corn became obvious, and the 
system was found to remunerate, for wool has risen from 
thirty to thirty -tlii ee per cent. Tlie feeding witli grain may 
tlius be continued on an extensive scale, and it may surely 
desci’vc consi(lerati(ni as being an eilcctual means of raising 
the ])ricc of corn. 

The well known jiolitical causes that have given rise to 
a greater consumption of wool, lead us to believe that the 
juvsent Jiigh jiriccs may maintain themselves still longer. 
It is tine that tlie same causes must effect an increase in 
the pi’oductioM of woof, this, however, from the steps of 
nature itself can bo done but gradually; and as it is a 
well known rule, founded on experience in rural economy, 
that a slieep, wl.eii allowed, in the winter season, besides 
the ordinary food of hay, straw, &c. an extra supply from 
eighty-five to ninety-six imuiids weight of corn, yields 
from half to three (juarlers of a pound, and sometimes 
more w ool, it follows that the feeding of a hundred sheep 
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BOOK \rith a hundred and fifty*five bushels of rye would by this 
oxYiii. means yield an increase in the produce of wool of seventy- 

one pounds weight at least. 

"By this system the following prices might be obtaiithd 
for the bushel of rye ; namely — 

Is. lid. if wool brings 4s. 2 id. the pound weight. 

Is. 3id. ... 2s. lOid. 

^nd Is. Od. ... 2s. 2d. 

" To this must be added the profits arising from fatten- 
ing the animal itself, and which arc by no means inconsid- 
erable. They may be estimated at three shillings on each 
sheep, and as those destined for the butcher market form 
generally, the fourth part of the flock, another sixpence 
may be added to the price of the bushel of corn. 

*^he number of fine woolled sheep in Germany is not 
Ipds than eight, and perhaps not more than ten millions. 
Prussia alone contains at least four millions ; and if only 
half that number be fed on corn, all the surplus quantity 
that is complained of as an encumbrance migiit be at once 
annihilated, and a considerable rise in the price of corn 
would finally take place. This measure might perhaps 
have an influence on foreign countries, as our surplus corn 
could then be no longer an object of consideration with 
them. 

" It is not to be apprehended, that this substantial food 
would lower the price of wool ; the increase of wool would 
amount to no more than two or three millions of pounds 
weight, while the consumption of England and France, is 
actually forty millions of pounds weight at least. Besides, 
the higher price of corn being a consequence of this sys- 
tem, might then counterbalance any deficit in the price of 
wool, which may arise from the greater production of that ' 
article.” 
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TABLES.* 

An accojint of the quantities of Wheats RyCf Barley, Oats, 
Beans and Peas, exported from East Prussia, West Pros- 
sia and Pomerania, from the year 1816 to the commence^ 
ment of 1825. 


East Prussia. 

1816. 

Wheat. 

Barley, Rye, 
Oats. 

1817. 

Wheat 

Barley, Rye, 
Oats, &c. 

Exported from Koe- 
nigsberg 

Pillau and Mcmel 

UuarterH. 

54,172 

2,871 

Quarters. 

121,150 

43,853 

Quarters. 

69,065 

6,815 

Quarters. 

316,557 

West Prussia. 
From Danzig . 
Elbing . 

57,043 

165,003 

75,880 

413,683 

140,199 

37,357 

59,815 

23,808 

231,069 

52,382 

172,003 

91,779 

Pomerania. 
From Stettin 

Other ports of Po- 
merania 

177,556 

83,623 

284,051 

203,782 

1,693 

To Sweilcn 
1018 

Holland (>57 

30,167 

2,302 

To Holland anti 
England. 

84,151 

15,389 

To Great Bri- 
tain 14,978 
Sweden 209 
Spain 592 

37,928 

9,070 

To Great 
Britain. 

115,057 



86,453 

53,317 

124,136 

Total exportation 

266,459 



801,601 

East Pik ssia. 
Kruni Koeiiigsherg 
Pillau and Meiiicl 

1818. 

NoUeturns 


1819. 

12,793 

618 

157,151 

54,715 

West Pklssia. 
Dant/ig 

Elbing 



13,4 J1 

211,866 

58, 185 

91,441 
89, 5.'.9 

84,747 

15,J55 

72,867 

65,532 



18 

99,! >02 

138,399 

i Pome a AM A. 

StiUtin 

Other [)orts of Pn- 
inerania . 

98 ,t ;io 

'I'o Crrjit Hri- 
tain 

36,343 

33,745 

Itritaiu 
.‘12,71:1 
Spain AlO 
Dnuiiark P3 
J'ranrr 118 

82,872 

5,594 

To Great Uri- 
t;iin. 

3(sl48 

53,652 

Gn at Britain 
52,411 

Dt'ninark 502 
[iaiuburgh 729 

91,241 



ji(;,(!i7 

41,742 

144,893 

Total exportation 



155,055 

495,158 
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'Ihc above Tables arc taken from Mr, Jacob's First Report, 
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18C50. 

Whfiit. 

Harley, R\e, 
Oats. 

1821. 

Wheat. 

1 Harley, R)t', 
Outs, A V. 

■ - 

East Prussia. 
Exported from Koc 
nigsberg 

Pillau and Memei 

Quarters. 

31), 954 
5,3ti9 

Uiiarters. 

J (JO, 499 
. tJ2,()51 

Quaiters. 

1C,07G 

505 

f 

1 

ca t-i \ » 


45,323 

.213,080 

17,941 

37,570 

West Prussia. 
Danzig 

Elbing 

323,917 
37,58 1 

49,155 

47,912 

100,855 

18,9(i3 

18,885 

8,300 


3(J 1,498 

97,0(;7 

185,818 

27,185 - 

Pomerania. 
From Stettin . 

Other ports in Po- 
merania 

5.957 

To Crtvit 
Untuiu. 

si.rMjii 

0,277 

Gr« ;•! Hritaiii 

Denmark 7J.j 

80,7 Ib‘ 

1,228 

No Returns 

40, 

8,272 

No Returns 

80,211 


57,923 

(>2,993 

11,7SJ 

j 8>,1>3 

Total Exportation 

4<;i,7-n 

1 

433M 10 

2 11, >10 

1. ■>:!.•> 11 i 

East Piivs^ia. j 
Exjnjrrfd from Koc-‘ 
' rjigs/jcji'g 

I'iiJau and 3renicl 

1 1 822. 

1,17I 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

! 

7,559 : 

18 25. ! 

1 

! 

h>S9 1 

(' 

j 

1 

1 (>,7/ 7 


7 ,•>.}( ) 

1,727 , 

i:,i9i 1 

West Pri ssia. 
Danzig 

Elbing 

° 1 

i.-,098 


1 

r.jiis 1 

5;'.2>i j 
12.57J < 

G’l.n.-i j 
29,991 j 


Ir, 


5,:i:n 

0!i,-.',2 i 

>l,(»>2 

Pomp: RANI A. 
Stettin 

Otlicr Ports in J*o- 
moraiiia 

2,n:i 

Cr* .it I{| iimii 

SjKllll Ill.l 


'1!'2l ; 

'1 n (.(. n j 

IWit^nii I 

9L.2») ! 

1 

i 

t;,. ,t , 1 

r.iiliae 

!9.9ln 

5,< :22 

r,n ii 15, it.iiri 1 
. » 1 ‘ 

1). •nil..’ ,,JI ! 

Hf.'.ii,;-, 1 

1 

1IMII 


t i! 1 , 

i;.i r; 

,5.5,. 5'' 7 

Total Kx[)orlutioji j 

y-vnc. 


f'9;:92 ! 

]2l.t;92 

I.)1,IG;! ; 

J 
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1824. 

1824. 



• o 


Rye, Barley, 




waeat. 

Oats. 




Quartera. 

duarters. 



East Prussia. 





Exported from 





Koenigsberg . . 

10,969 

37,942 



Pillau aad Meme] 

1,123 

4,044 




12,092 

41,986 



West Prussia. 





From Danzig . . . 

58,680 

19,742 



Elbing 

4,789 

4,045 




63,469 

23,787 



Pomerania. 





From Stettin . . . 

1,646 

10,811 




To Spain. 

To (Jri'iit 





Bricuiu. 



Other Ports in Po> 





mcrania 

24,711 

111,405 




26,537 

122,216 



PotaJ Fx])orta(io]j 

101,918 

187,989 

1 
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TABLE 11. 

Account of the average Prices of Com in the Market of 
Berlin on St. Martin’s day from the year 1774 to 1824. 


Year. 

Wheat 

Quarter. 

Rye 

Quarter. 

Winter 

Barley 

Quarter. 

Summer 

Barley 

Quarter. 

Oats 

Quarter. 


. 9 . 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Sm 

d. 

8, 

d. 

8, 

d. 

1774 

25 

2 

18 

3 

13 

3 

11 

9 

8 

5 

1775 

24 

4 

19 

4 

15 

3 

13 

3 

11 

2 

1776 

19 

0 

14 

4 

12 

7 

11 

11 

8 

9 

1777 

20 

0 

13 

3 

11 

9 

10 

7 

8 

9 

1778 

23 

3 

15 

6 

11 

11 

11 

3 

R 

7 

1779 

18 

7 

14 

10 

10 

7 

10 

0 

8 

1 

1780 

21 

3 

19 

2 

12 

8 

11 

7 

9 

10 

1781 

22 

11 

21 

0 

15 

2 

14 

10 

11 

8 

1782 

22 

11 

21 

0 

17 

3 

16 

8 

12 

11 

1783 

27 

6 

21 

10 

16 

7 

15 

2 

11 

0 

1781. 

25 

2 

13 

5 

16 

8 

15 

10 

11 

0 

1785 

27 

4 

21 

2 

15 

2 

13 

7 

n 

7 

1786 

29 

6 

22 

2 

15 

2 

13 

7 

10 

4 

1787 

24 

2 

18 

1 

13 

10 

12 

1 

10 

2 

1788 

26 

11 

19 

2 

15 

6 

14 

2 

11 

10 

1789 

33 

4 

21 

10 

17 

7 

16 

4 

12 

10 

1790 

26 

3 

22 

0 

18 

3 

16 

2 

12 

11 

1791 

27 

4 

19 

2 

15 

6 

13 

11 

11 

0 

1792 

26 

5 

19 

lo 

16 

7 

16 

6 

11 

7 

1793 

27 

1 

20 

0 

17 

3 

16 

C 

11 

0 

1794 

31 

4 

25 

10 

20 

8 

20 

8 

15 

2 

1795 

39 

0 23 

10 

23 

6 

23 

7 

17 

3 

1796 

28 

9 

17 

11 

16 

7 

14 

10 

10 

4 

1797 

29 

8 

20 

4 

17 

3 

14 

G 

10 

8 

1798 

31 

8 

26 

8 

20 

10 

18 

1 

15 

10 

1799 

39 

5 

26 

6 

2t 

G 

21 

11 

15 

9 

1800 

39 

1 

35 

4 

23 

7 

19 

9 

13 

11 

1801 

42 

4 

29 

8 

25 

10 

21 

9 

19 

9 

1802 

47 

2 

41 

4! 

32 

8 

29 

8 

26 

4 

1803 

56 

10 

f 27 

9 

27 

1 

23 

3 

14 

10 

1801 

56 

6 

49 

6 

34 

6 

28 

9 

20 

0 

1805 

60 

1 

57 

6 

40 

8 

34 

10 

29 

1 

1 806 

77 

6 

61 

4 

58 

1 

56 

2 

31 

8 

1807 

49 

o 

27 

5 

31 

8 

26 

2 

22 

11 

1808 

45 

6 

42 

6 

37 

4 

34 

1 

20 

4 

1809 

27 

9 

20 

'4 

17 

10 

16 

10 

11 

0 

1810 

26 

0 

16 

0 

16 

4 

14 

7 

12 

3 

1811 

38 

8 

26 

10 

20 

8 

17 

2 

13 

6 

1812 

38 

0 

25 

o 

20 

1 

19 

10 

13 

3 

1813 

3C> 

8 

26 

5 

24 

6 

22 

1 

17 

3 

1814 

39 

4 

28 

8 

22 

7 

20 

0 

15 

2 

1815 

38 

3 

25 

8 

19 

4 

20 

2 

13 

11 

1816 

65 

10 

45 

5 

;io 

6 

30 

4I 

19 

6 

1817 

54 

7 

43 

1 

36 

10 

33 

8 

25 

7 

1818 

51 

8 

33 

1 

35 

6 

29 

8 

20 

10 

1819 

34 

0 

24 

6 

22 

9 

21 

11 

17 

10 

1820 

31 

8 

18 

0 

1'5, 

0 

13 

11 

9 

10 

1821 

30 

8 

16 

2 

\ , 

4 

11 

4 

9 

6 

1822 

26 

10 

21 

2 

17 

1 

14 

4 

14 

7 

1823 

26 

6 

14 

0 

12 

4 

11 

2 

8 

11 

1824 

20 

4 

11 

C 

10 

11 

11 

0 

7 

10 
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BOOK CXiX. 


EUROPE. 

Europe Continued — Description of Germany — Third Section 
— Great Dutchies of Mecklenburg and Oldenburg — King- 
dom of Hanover. 

BOOK The countries tliat have been described, are not perhaps 
cxix. calculated to excite the same interest as others of more im- 
portance in the political balance of Europe — the opposite 
weights on which its equilibrium depends. Since we left 
the dominions of that colossal power, wdiich may in time 
dictate laws to Europe, and consequently to the world, w^e 
have examined countries more or less subject to its influ- 
ence. That region which is still known by the name of Po- 
land, and which still retains the title of kingdom, is notliing 
more than a dependence on Russia. Prussia, too, from its 
point of contact w ith the same formidable neighbour, must 
be, in many respects, a secondary power. How much more 
insignificant then arc the principalities of Mecklenburg, 
Oldenburg or even the kingdom of Hanover, likely to ap- 
pear, when contrasted with the Russian empire? But if 
these petty states and others that shall be afterwards men- 
tioned, are of little or no importance in a political point of 
view; it cannot be denied that their inhabitants ought to be 
better governed, and therefore happier tiian others, scatter- 
ed over an immense extent of territory. If their princes 
are less involved in the policy of foreign states, if cabinet 
and court intrigues arc less frequent, they are better aole 
to discover the wants of their subjects, propose wise laws, 
and found useful institutions. 
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Mecklenburg forms two great dutchies, the one of Schwe- book 
rin, the other of Strelitz, they are governed by two branches 
of the same family. •The country, which is divided into 
these two principalities, is bounded on tlie south by Hanover burg posi> 
and the Prussian province of Brandenburg, on the east by a *““• 
■part of the same province, and Pomerania, on the north by 
the Baltic, and lastly, on the west by Holstein. Its popula- 
tion amounts to 475,500 inhabitants, and the superficial ex- 
tent of the country to S60 German square miles, consequent- 
ly, the average number of individuals for every square Ger- 
' man mile, is equal to 1828. 

It is probable that the most ancient inhabitants of the Ancientln- 
country formed a part of that Scandinavian race, known * 
in Europe during the middle ages by the name of Vandals. 

When tiiese northern tribes invaded and conquered the coun- 
tries that submitted to the degenerate Romans, the Vandals, 
who inhabited Mecklenburg, . abandoned that territory, 
which was soon occupied by Wends and several Slavonic 
tribes ; but in a short time the Obotriti remained the only 
masters of the land. 

If some authors may bo credited, the family of the Dukes Antiquity 
of Mecklenburg must be very ancient.* According to their house of 
opinion, that family was descended from Gcnseric, king of Mecklen- 
the Vandals, who devastated Rome in the year 455 of the 
Christian era. Otliers believe it to have been founded by 
Wislas or Wisilas, king of theHerules, the ancestor of Mis- 
tew the Second, surnanicd the Strong. We may, therefore, 
without making tlio antiquity of the family greater than it 
is, suppose that it existed in tlic time of Charlemagne. Mis- 
tew tlic Second tlied about the year 1025. It has been main- 
tained by some antiquarians tliat he was baptized, but that 
assum])tiou is very improbable. Godsfal, the son of Eude, 
was in ail likcliliood tlie first Christian of the family ; ho 
was honoured witli the double title of the martyr and apos- 
tle of his subjects, and it is supposed that he founded the 

* J, Kocor flc JU'tr,. ct Rob. tijc.stis ducum Meckl. jdlbcrt Giants^ historia Van- 
dal. Googiiiphibcli, siatistsclie Dajbtcllung, Sic, by F. W, Ciome. 
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booB bishopric of Schwerin. Whether he did so or not, may be 

€Xiz» considered uncertain, but it must bo admitted that his exam- 
ple was not followed by his succcsson rribisVas, wiib took 
the title of king of the Obitriti, and was converted by Al- 
bert the Bear in the year 1151 . Policy, not conviction, 
appears to have been the cause of his conversion. Expel- 
led from his states by Henry the Lion, duke of Bavaria and 
Saxony, he did not return until after his baptism. Much 
about the same time he renounced tlie title of king, and as- 
sumed that of prince of Mecklenburg, which his successors 
have retained. 

Some of these princes may be mentioned ; John, siir- 
named the Young, founded the University of Rostock; John 
Albert, who died in 1576 , established tlic Protestant reli- 
gion in his dominions; lastly, Adolphus Frederick was de- 
throned in 1628 by the Emperor Ferdinand II, for liaving 
united with the enemies of the house of Austria; his states 
were ceded to Walstein. The emperor restored him to his 
protection after the peace of Prague, but not until the King 
of Sweden had placed him again on the throne. lie was 
the father of two princes, Frederick and Adolphus Frede- 
rick, the cinefs of the two branches of the Mecklenburg 
family. These princes, after tiic death of their father, 
divided his dominions. The first founded the family of 
Schwerin, the second that of Strclitz. The two principali- 
ties have ever since remained separate; in the year 1H()8, 
they were included in the confederation of tlic Rliine, and it 
was not before 1815 , that the princes took the titles of great 
dukes. 

Soil, Mecklenburg consists of a large and sandy plain, in the 

midst of which arc forests and lakes, the latter are indeed 
more numerous than the towns; all of them abound in fish, 
and the largest are those of Plan, Malchin, Miiritz, 
Klummerow', Scliwcrin, Schaal, Koelpin, Ratzeburg, Tol- 
len, and Petersdorf. Some hills rise near the centre of 
these plains; Rulinenberg or the highest was supposed to 
be 577 feet above the level of the Baltic sea ; but M. 
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Hassel considers it equal at least to 641. Potersil, an- book 
other hill of less elevation^ is situated in the great diitchj cxix. 
of Strelitz j Hoheburg, a third, rises to the height of 495 — — — 
feet. 

The Heilige-Damm or holy dike, a name that indicates Heiiige- 
•perhaps the veneration in which it was held by the early 
inhabitants, consists of low and flat stones of different sizes 
and different colours. They are situated in the neighbour- 
hood of the town of Dobberan, and serve as a barrier against 
the impetuous sea which breaks on them. They occupy a 
surface of more than two miles in length, and about fifteen 
yards in breadth ; their height varies from twelve to sixteen 
feet. The manner in which the different stones are united, 
excites the admiration of all who observe them. The dike 
has been considered one of the most ancient religious monu- 
ments of the northern tribes. All the stones are polished 
and joined without cement ; one may trace on them different 
figures, tliat ai)pear to have some connexion with the Scan- 
dinavian mythology. 

The sands of Mecklenburg abound with silex, and rest Sand, 
on deposites of chalk, which, as has been already observed, 
appears without any covering on the island of liugcn. 

This statement may be confirmed by the great quantity of 
silex, echinites and other slicll-fish, covered witli particles 
of flint, that are throw n on these shores ; besides, the chalk 
is visible in the pits and wells that arc dug in the country. 
Although the sandy soil descends to a considerable depth, it 
is not, in many places, contiguous to the chalk, but separat- 
ed f;*om it by a stratum of argil mixed with vegetable re- 
mains and lignites or fossil wood, which, as we had occa- 
sion to remark, contains probably the nucleus of amber. 

The climate of Mecklenburg, though temperate, is ren- Climate, 
dered moist from the number of lakes and marshes. The 
inliabitants rear a great many oxen and horses, the latter 
are valuable on account of their size, strength and swiftness. 

'The agricultural produce is abundant, it consists of pb- Principal 
tatoes, the ordinary kinds of grain, hemp, hops and excel- 
lent pasturage, that grows on the extensive and fruitful 
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BOOK meadows. It is certain that husbandry hap been much 
improved, and that wastes covered with marshes or sterile 
sand, have been changed into fertile jilains b^ the hand of 
man. 

Territorial The great dutchy of Mccklenburg-Strclitz is made up of 
division, lands attached to the towns of Friedland, Furstemburg,. 
Weisenberg, the burgh of Mirow, and New Strclitz, the 
capital. All the rest of tlie country belongs to the family 
of Schwerin. 

Govern- The government, the civil institutions, the distinctions 
that subsist between the nobles, burgesses and peasants, are 
not widely different in the two principalities ; wdiatever ob- 
servations may be made relatively to the one, are not inap- 
plicable to the other; our remarks may, therefore, be con- 
fined to the dutchy of Mecklenburg-Schwerin. The right 
of primogeniture regulates the succession, and the heir .is 
supposed to arrive at majority at the age of eighteen. The 
younger princes arc entitled to appanages, and each of the 
princesses receives a dowry, wliich has been estimated at 
20,000 rix-dollars. According to a treaty, concluded in the 
year 1442 , between the houses of Mecklenburg and Bran- 
denburg, the second family succeeds to the principality after 
the extinction of the first. 

It appears from other treaties, of as ancient a date as the 
year 1572 , and which have been often renewed, that the 
great duke must share with the nobles, the right of admin- 
istering justice, and imposing taxes. Different assemblies 
watch over the privileges of the different districts. Lastly, 
the nobles in the two dutchics make up a separate body, 
which has been called the old union of the country {Mlc 
Landes Union.) 

Marshals Three provincial marshals are chosen from the lords, 
and depu their office is the highest distinction that can be attain- 
ed by a hundred and 'twelve noble families. The mar- 
shals form with eight counsellors and the deputy of 
Rostock, an assembly to which the management of tlic 
provinces is committed. Deputies are likewise nominat- 
ed by the principal towns in the dutchy; they meet 
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every year, and arc called together by the great duke. It book 
is tlicir oflico to examine contributions^ and propose laws; cxix. 
their opinions are pbesented in writing to the prince. — - 
They have also the right to make known the complaints of 
tlicir constituents, and to insist that abuses may be abolish- 
ed. Private assemblies of the nobles are held in the towns 
where justice is administered, but the sovereign must be in- 
formed whenever it is deemed necessary to convoke a pro- 
vincial council. The most of the towns have the privilege 
of choosing their mayors and magistrates, but every judge 
is appointed by the prince. 

The efforts made by tlie German princes in 1813, in order Peasantry* 
that their subjects might shake off a foreign yoke, induced 
them to make concessions and promises, which must ere 
long be fulfilled. It cannot be doubted that the many pri- 
vations and hardships borne by the people, the sacrifices 
they made, and their heroic conduct, must be partly attri- 
buted to the future improvements, privileges and immuni- 
ties that ^Yere held out to them at the time. The dukes of 
Mecklenburg, more fortunate than other princes, have found 
no obstacles in fulfilling engagements that arc by so much 
the more sacred, as kings are responsible for abuses, which 
it is in their jiowcr to correct. At the time of the last coa- 
lition against France, tlie dukes of Mecklenburg levied ma- 
ny contributions, and furnished an extraordinary contingent 
of 19,000 troops to the (ierman league. The abolition of 
servitude was to have been tlie reward of tlie most numer- 
ous and most ojiprcssed class of the community. There 
were then some free labourers, but the most of the peasants 
could not (|nit the domain to which they belonged without^ 
the permission of the proprietors, nor choose a different way 
of life than tliat in which they were brought up, nor a dif- 
ferent trade than tliat of their fathers. It was in the power 
of an unjust master to jircvcnt a *^easant from marrying, 
and he could, as Stein aifirms, inflict humiliating punish- 
ment on ahy whom he supposed negligent in performing 
their task. Thus the peasant was wholly dependent on his 
lord, and had merely the right of making known his com- 
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plaints to the provincial tribunal, the legislators supposing 
it unnecessary to mitigate his condition, or tliat the men- 
’ tion of his grievances was siillicicnt <o get fticm redressed. 
Because the proprietor was obliged to maintain him in years 
of scarcity, to furnish him witli medicines and medical ad- 
vice, when suffering from disease, and to support him, when 
unable to labour from old age, it was argued that his condi- 
tion was preferable to that of a free jieasant, who gained an 
uncertain subsistence by the sweat of his brow. As if tho 
consciousness of submitting to a shameful servitude did not 
poison all the kindness that a slave expects from his mastor. 
Fortunately for Mecklenburg, its princes have been actuat- 
ed by enlightened views and ])roper feeling in determining 
a question in which many conflicting interests were involv- 
ed. The peasants in that country have enjoyed since 1820, 
an invaluable prerogative, individual liberty. The country 
must one day experience all the advantages of that great 
improvement, land must be equally divided, and honest in- 
dustry may enable those to become proprietors, who were 
formerly attached to tlic soil. 

It is no longer doubted that the division of land among a 
numerous class of jiroprielors, increases the allluencc and 
prosperity of a country. The ducal domains in Mecklen- 
burg are not less than four-tenths of the whole surface, the 
nobility possess five-tenths, and the remaining tentli is the 
property of the towns. The peasants cannot as yet acijuire 
land, but contributions, imposts and extraordinary taxes 
arc paid by every class of the community. The compara- 
tively small number of inhabitants is to be accounted for 
by these causes; the two dutchies arc eniial in extent to 
720 square leagues, the population amounts to lsG,uo(), 
or on an average for every scjiuirc h ague to 67 .) indi- 
vitluals, a number that might be nmch more considera- 
ble in a country which is in other res|)ccls so well govern- 
ed. It has been observed however that the number f)f in- 
habitants was not so great before the year and tliat 

it has always augmented since that j)eriod. 'Thus the con- 
tinued increase in the population results as a necessary con- 
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sequence^ from the abolition of slavery, which, like the har- 
pies in the fable, occasions a pestilence wherever it exists. 

The reigning families, and the most of the inhabitants 
in the two dutchies are Lutherans, or to speak more cor- 
rectly, they adhere to the Augsburg confession. The 
clergy are subject to the jurisdiction of their consistories. 
The rest of the inhabitants are Calvinists, Catholics and 
Jews, all of them are allowed the public exercise of their 
worship. One may observe, beside temples and synagogues, 
convents that are now inhabited by the daughters of nobles 
and burgesses. The purpose of the last institutions has 
been changed since the reformation, the influence and au- 
tliority of the bishops have been transferred to the no- 
bles. The Jews obtained all the rights of citizens in 
1813, but the children sprung from the marriage of Jewish 
and Catholic parents must he brought up in the Christian 
faith. 

It is unnecessary to say much of the towns in the great 
dutchy of Strclitz, indeed there are not any of much im- 
portance. Stargard, which is commanded by an old castle, 
need only be mentioned on account of its porcelain and 
cloth manufactories, for its population is little more than 
1000 souls. Fricdlaiid contains 4000, but the preparation 
of tobacco is tlic only branch of industry in which its in- 
habitants arc engaged. Ncw-15randcnhurg, on the lake of 
Tollcn, is pcoj)leil by 5000 souls, its trade consists in spi- 
rits, cloth, linen and cotton inannlacturcs, Alt-Strelitz or 
Old-StrcJitz is a town of 3000 inhabitants, and many of 
them arc employed in dressing leather, or preparing to- 
bacco. The largest buildings arc a workhouse and a lu-. 
iiatic asylum. Ncu-Strclitz or Ncw-Strclitz, the capital, 
has been remarked for tlie regularity with which it is built, 
all its straight and broad streets terminate in a common 
centre. It is the scat of the liighest courts in the coun- 
try; the principal buildings arc tiic ducal palace, a gymna- 
iSi^n, a line school C/f arts, and a seminary for the instruc- 
tion of those who arc to become schoolmasters. The popu- 
lation is upwards of 5300 souls, and its trade consists chiefly 
in iron, cutlery and arms. 
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The towns are larger and more numerous in the great 
dutchy of Schwerin. Wismar is situated on a gulf, it con- 
tains, according to Hasscl, 8352 Inhabitants. Spacious 
docks for building ships have been erected, but the other 
public w'orks are comparatively insignificant. The church 
of St. Mary is the largest of any in the town, and in it 
are preserved several relics that are connected with mira- 
culous traditions. Rostock on the Warnow is tlic most 
important town in the country, its population amounts to 
15,300 souls; the expenses of its university, which still 
possesses some celebrity, are defrayed by the great duke' 
and the mayor of the town. Other seminaries of learning 
might be mentioned, and also a society of natural history 
that has been long established, several distinguislied na- 
turalists are included in the number of its members. Tlic 
principal buildings are the mint, the arsenal, the dock-yards, 
the convent and nine churches, in one of them, that of 
St. Mary, may be seen an urn in which the heart of the ce- 
lebrated Grotius is deposited. The town enjoys several 
important privileges, it fixes the amount of its contribu- 
tions, possesses the right of navigating and fishing in the 
Warnow, and different immunities which it is unnecessary 
to specify. The salt water baths at Oobherin, in the 
neighbourhood of the town arc well known on account of 
the healing virtue that is attributed to tliein, and tiiey aro 
perhaps the most commodious and the best built of any in 
Germany. 

Schwerin, formerly Schwelfe, contains a population of 
10,237 inhabitants; it is situated between two lakes, tlic 
largest or tbc lake of tbe same name, is upwards of five 
leagues in length from north to soutli. Schwerin is divid- 
ed into the old and new tow n, the last of whic li has been 
said to be better built than anj other in jNlecklenbui g, yet 
there arc not many public buildings; some churches, a 
synagogue, the mint and an liospital arc all that tan he 
mentioned. The ducal palace is built on an* island, >nd 
situated near the middle of the lake Scliwerin. In tiie 
interior of the castle is a gallery of valuable paintings to- 
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gether with a collection of coins and medalSf and a museum 
of natural history. The gardens, though visited by stran- 
gers, are inferior t6 those round the castle of Lewis- 
burg, a country seat belonging to the duke, about five 
leagues from Schwerin. Nothing indeed can exceed the 
beauty of these gardens, they are situated in the midst of 
a fine country, and planned with great taste after the Eng- 
lish manner. 

The trade of Schwerin consists chiefly in spirits, cloth 
and tobacco. 

* Tlie commerce of the great dutchy of Mecklenburg has 
been gradually increasing; but of all its ports, that of Ros- 
tock or rather Warncmnndc, which is dependent on the 
town of Rostock, is the most frequented. The number of 
vessels that enter it every year, amounts nearly to seven 
hundred. Grain, butter, cheese, tobacco, naval timber, 
horses, oxen and pigs are the jirincipal exports of the 
country. It receives oil, tallow and hemp from Russia; 
wines from France; iron, herring and cod from Sweden; 
tin, lead, coal and different manufactures from England. 
Commerce miglit be iinich increased in the interior, if the 
bid roads were improved, or new ones made, if canals were 
opened, by which easy communications might be formed 
in every direction, and the labour of cutting them is facili- 
tated by the great number of lakes in the country. 

The revenue and military force are very different in the 
two great dutchies. Three thousand six hundred troops are 
})aid by government in Schwerin, and the revenue amounts 
to 2,400,000 florins. The population of Strelitz does not 
exceed 70,000 souls, a corps of 700 men is maintained, and 
the total revenue is not more than 50,000 florins. 

It is necessary to traverse Hanover in order to arrive at 
a petty state, wliich extends on the right bank of the 
Lower Wcscr. TJio great dutchy of HoJstein-Oldenburg 
is limited on the north by the North Sea, on the east by 
the river’ that has: been already mentioned, and in every 
other direction by the kingdom of Hanover. The extent 
of its surface may be equal to two hundred and ninety-two 
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leagnes^ and the population^ according to the last census, 
which was made in 1822, amounts to 196,000 souls, or on 
' an average to six hundred and seventy-one individuals for 
every square league ; on the whole, therefore, the country 
is in proportion to its size less populous than Mecklenburg. 
But the great duke is the sovereign of more states than 
Oldenburg, he rules over two small and remote principali- 
ties. The first or Lubcck is surrounded by Holstein, 
and distant about forty leagues from the town of Olden- 
burg; the second or Birkenfeld on the banks of the 
Nahe, is more than eighty leagues to the south of the same 
capital. The number of inhabitants in the three states 
are not less than 240,700 persons, and as they are scatter- 
ed over a surface of three hundred and forty-one square 
leagues, the two principalities are proportionably better 
peopled than the dutchy, so tliat the average term of the po- 
pulation subject to the great duke is not less tlian seven 
hundred and six individuals for every square league. 

Little is known concerning the ancient inhabitants; it is 
agreed, however, that they belonged to that Cimbro-Saxon 
race, which, before the fourth century of the Christian 
era, possessed the lands near the P.lbc, the Rhine and the 
shores of the North Sea. The country, it cannot be 
doubted, was more marshy at that remote period tlian at 
present; a great part of it, indeed, must have been uninha- 
bitable. These ancient tribes of hunters and fisliers were 
mostly collected near the moulli of tlie Weser, and on the 
banks of the Jahde. 

Sigefi’oi I, the sixth descendant in direct line from Wit- 
tikind the Great, is mentioned by some authors among the 
princes of 01denburg.=^ It is certain tiiat Chrisliern of 
Oldenburg, was succeeded in the fourteenth century 'by his 
son Theodoric, wlio was surnamed tlie Fortunate, proba- 
bly on account of his marriage with Iledwigc, the heiress of 
Sleswick and Holstein. The same prince was the father 

* J.'Klvervclt de Nobilitatc ct inbibub llolbuliu;. I'clcibeu, CJiiOiu Ilulsa- 
tiai. Dictionary of Moreri, llolblcin. 
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of Cliristicrn the I, who reigned in Denmark^ and of 6e- book 
rard his successor in the dutchy of Oldenburg. Gerard was cxix. 

styled the Warlike, because he frequently made war against 

Christiern, and endeavoured to deprive him of the states, 
which were left him by his mother. He had the misfor- 
. tune, however, of being vanquished, and made prisoner, not 
by a warrior like himself, but by Henry of Schwartzenburg, 
archbishop of ISremcn, and bishop of Munster, by whom he 
was sent into exile, an event that tended probably to short- 
en his life : he died in France in the year 1500. In these 
days there were other causes of offence, and other scandals 
in the church, besides that of seeing ecclesiastics engaged in 
war, and sullied with blood on the field of battle. The de- 
scendants of Gerard reigned over Oldenburg, but Antony 
Gontier, the last of these princes, having died without heirs, 
his states passed in 16G7 into the house of Denmark, from 
wlucli they were transferred in 1T73 to the great duke Paul, 
afterwards emperor of Russia ; the principality was at the 
same time changed into a dutchy. Paul coded the dutchy 
in 1785 to his cousin Peter Frederick William, a member 
of the ducal family of Holstein-Gottorp. But the dutchy 
was annihilated in 1810, and the territory added to the dif- 
ferent countries, which made up a new French department, 
the Mouths of the Weser. TJircc years afterwards, the 
prince was enabled by the political changes in Europe to 
enter his dominions. Lastly, in 1815, the congress of Vi- 
cuna conferred on him the title of great duke, and ceded 
to him the principality of Birkcnfeld, which has been alrea- 
dy mentioned ; tiie emperor of Russia made over to him, 
piuch about the same time, the seigniory of Jever. 

The dutchy of Oldenburg is on the wliolc a low country. Soil, 
but some heights which extend along the coast, defend it 
against the eiicroachmeuts of tlic sea. The land on the 
hanks of rivers is rich and fruitful, but the rest of the coun- 
sandy and unproductive. The sand rest*s, as in Mcck- 
•g, oil a deposite of chalk. 

j same appearances arc observed in the principaRty of Piccious 
-ck, hut the soil and the rocks in Birkcnfeld arc widely 
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different) and much more interesting to the geologist. It is 
Well known that an immense quantity of agates^ jaspers and 
calcedonies are collected in the nelghbtourhood''of the village 
of Oberstein; it is also known that the industry of the in- 
habitants has been directed to the natural wealth of their 
country, the importance of which shall be afterwards ex-, 
plained. It is sufficient at present to state the conflicting 
opinions of the best writers concerning the origin of the 
rocks from which these agates are obtained. 

The rocks form extensive hills, they arc hard and of 'a 
blackish colour; they appear to be similar to those which 
Haiiy designates by the name of aj)haniles,s\\c\i at least ap- 
pears in all probability to be the opinion of a celebrated 
writer.* But it has been affirmed by a Belgian geologist 
that these hills arc the products of the ocean, and of the in- 
termediate formation, which lias succeeded that of granitc.f 
M. Humboldt supposes their formation still more recent, — 
contemporaneous with those deposites of red sandstone and 
porphyry that accompany the vast strata of coal.:}: Lastly, 
Faujas and Cordicr believe the rocks of Oberstein to bo 
volcanic products.^ Although it may be difficult to decide 
amidst so many opposite opinions, all of tlicrn supported by 
distinguished geologists, wc arc led from the analogy be- 
tween these rocks and others of a volcanic nature, to attri- 
bute to tliem a common origin. 

Some parts of Oldenburg arc fruitful in pasturage ; the 
inhabitants rear sheep, oxen and a great many horses, 
which arc almost as much prized as those of Mecklenburg. 
The most of the peasants keep pigs and geese, of which 
the quills arc exported into different parts of Germany. 
The climate too is favourable to bees, but it is only in cer- 
tain parts of the country that they can be kept with ad- 
vantage. The most of the interior is ill adapted for agri- 
culture, and covered in many places with lieaths and 

* D'Aubuisson dc Voisin, Tjaitc dc Oeo^iio^/ie, tom. ii. 

M. Oinalius d'JrlalJoy, Journal dc.s INIinr^, tom. -\xiv. ])[). J IL 
^ Voyairos, torn. i. p, iUd. 

0 Voyage Gcologique a Gberstom 
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marshes; one may travel for several hours in the south- book 
west districts without seeing a tree or a single habitation, 

It may thus lib easil/ believe/I that the grain produced is — 
inadequate to the consumption ofvthe inhabitants. None 
of the forests are extensive^ indeed'it might be diflScult to 
.supply even the wealthiest, classes with fuel, were it not 
for the facility with which peats may be obtained. Among 
the plants that are cultivated^ are hops and lint, the first 
is used in the numerous breweries, the second in the ma- 
nufactories, that have been erected in different parts of the 
country. Not the least portion of the territorial wealth 
consists in flocks and herds. The wool is not only used 
in making cloth; stocking weavers purchase a great part 
of it; the commerce produced by that branch of industry, 
is considerable, for the value of the stockings that are made 
in the districts of Kloppenburg and Vechta, and afterwards 
exported or sold in the country, amounts every year to 
100,000 crowns. 

Humling or the highest district in the country forms a Wandering 
large and sandy heath sufficiently provided with herbage to 
afford pasture for sheep; the inhabitants have no other 
riches than their flocks and bees. Their sheep supply 
them with coarse wool, and their bees yield a great quan- 
tity of honey. The peasants quit the high region in the 
spring, and carry their hives along with them to the low 
northern plains, where many of the fields are sown with 
rape. After that plant has been reaped, they transport their 
bees to the marshy districts in which buck wheat is culti- 
vated ; they remain there until the heather in their own 
country is covered with flowers. 

It might be worth wdiilo for travellers to observe more 
minutely the manner of life, customs and industry of these 
peasants. The state of society, which would be thus exhi- 
bited, might be found to be similar in some respects to that 
of several wandering tribes that are mentioned in the Bible. 

TJ ‘.e sea and invcr fisliings in the country of Oldenburg are Fishings, 
very productive, they furnish the means of employment and 
subsistence to a great many individuals. 

voi.. VII. . 25 
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The most northern part of the dutchy is exposed to a cold 
and humid atmosphere^ which may be accounted for from 
' its proximity to the sea, and also from the form of the bay 
of Jahde, a gulfiihat penetrates into the land to the distance 
of sixteen miles, and is so called from the little river that 
falls into it* The district that borders on the bay, is. 
subject to violent north winds, the cold season lasts longer 
than in the rest of the country, although the spring and the 
summers throughout Oldenburg are later than in other parts 
of Germany, situated under the same parallel* The evening 
and nights are often very cold in the midst of summer, and 
the sudden change of temperature has been considered the 
cause of dangerous and frequent diseases. 

The German is spoken by the Oldenburgliero, but it is not 
supposed that they speak it well, at all events their pronun- 
ciation has been condemned by German purists. 

A great portion of the inhabitants are Lutherans, there 
are however a considerable number of Catholics, many Cal- 
vinists and several Jews; no political restraints are impos- 
ed on the different sects. The Lutherans arc in posses- 
sion of a hundred and one churches, of which the govern- 
ment is committed to three superintendants. A moderator 
presides in the assemblies of the Calv inists. The Catholics 
have not fewer than thirty-seven parishes, and all of them 
are subject to the inspection of a dean. A consistory is the 
highest ecclesiastical court that the Lutherans acknowledge, 
and its jurisdiction extends not only over their different 
churches, but also over their different seminaries and places 
of education. 

The great duke of Oldenburg, as the sovereign of the 
country, is at the head of a supreme council, to his de- 
liberation every matter of importance is intrusted. The 
different members of the administration are responsible to 
another council, over which the minister of the duke pre- 
sides. A third council regulates the revenue and exper* 
diture. 

A court of chancery, and a court of appeal are the hig 
est tribunals, and the subordinate officers are magi' 
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strates and bailiffs. The country is divided into districts^ book 
bailiwicks and parishes. The magistrate of each district cxix* 
judges in the'^rst instance, but his decision may be revoked *" "" 
by the court of chancery, from which the parties are at li- 
berty to appeal to the supreme court of Justice. 

Oldenburg, the capital of the dutchy, and the most im- Oldenburg, 
portant town from its population, which amounts to five 
thousand five hundred inhabitants, is situated at the con- 
fluence of the Hase and the Hunte. The town is w^ell 
built, the houses are large, the streets are broad and 
straight. It is surrounded by two suburbs, and it appears 
from the census of 1823, that the number of houses was at 
that time equal to six hundred and fifty. Three churches, 
as many hospitals, a gymnasium that possesses no mean re- 
putation, and a seminary that is set apart for the instruc- 
tion of those who are to become sclioolmastcrs, are the most 
useful institutions. The small harbour of Oldenburg com- 
municates with the North Sea by means of the Hunte and 
the Weser. The inhabitants carry on a trade in sugar, 
tobacco, soap and leather. Oldenburg is the birthplace of 
Lubin, a writer of great learning, who died in 1821; he 
was the author of a Latin treatise on the nature and origin 
of evil, and also of very curious and erudite commentaries 
on Anacreon, Perseus and Juvenal; these works were at 
one time much read, tlicy arc now^ only consulted by few 
scholars. The great duke lias a castle at Oldenburg, but he 
resides generally at llastcde, a place at no great distance 
from the town. 

Delmenhorst on the Delmc, is peopled by two thousand ^***®*^ 
inhabitants ; a fair is held in it every year, during which 
a great many horses and oxen arc sold. Wildeshausen, a 
town that contains two thousand five hundred inhabitants, 
is chiefly remarkable on account of its leather works and 
cloth manufactories. Saterlandy which ought not to be 
passed over in silence, is situated in the middle of a marshy 
district, and its inhabitants, originally Frieslanders, have 
vetained the manners and customs of their ancestors. The 
people of both sexes, from the age of five to the most ad- 
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vanced period of life, employ their leisure hours in knit- 
ting stockings. Varel, which is situated at the mouth of 
' the Jahde, contains a population of tvfo thoii^nd six hun- 
dred individuals; it is a place of considerable trade, and 
the entrance of vessels into its harbour is rendered easy by 
the tides. 

We have thus briefly enumerated the most important 
towns in the great dutcliy of Oldenburg. It ought to be 
remarked, that many of the marshes have of late years been 
drained by government ; sluices and canals have been con- 
structed to serve as outlets for the W’aters. These opera- 
tions, undertaken and continued at a great expense, must be 
one day attended with beneiicial results. 

It has been already stated tliat the Duke of Olden- 
burg possesses two small principalities, those of Liibcck 
and Birkenfeld. The town of Lubeck, and the territory 
attached to it, shall be afterwards more fully mentioned ; 
they form no part of the first principality, which ought, 
perhaps to bo called Eutin or Utina, from its capital, that 
is situated on a lake of the same name. Eutin is a small 
but well built town, of which the population was suppos- 
ed to be equal to two thousand five hundred souls. It pos- 
sesses a gymnasium and a large castle. Tlic principality 
ofLubcckis peopled by twenty thousand iniiabitants, who 
are almost all Lutherans; its surface is not less tlian twen- 
ty-six square leagues or a hundred and fifty -six English 
square miles. 

A small territory, which formed at one time a part of 
the French department of the Sarre, and which has been 
since raised into a principality, contains 20,000 iniiabitants, 
that are scattered over a surface of a hundred and filty 
English square miles. 

Birkenfeld, which is situated on the Nahe, is rather a 
burgh than a town; its population amounts to fourteen 
hundred individuals, and its trade consists cliielly in iron. 
Oberstein, another burgh of the same sort, but more inte- 
resting from the industry of its inhabitants, is situated in 
a small valley on the Nahe. There are not fewer than 
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twenty mills in which different articles of furniture, jewels, 
and precious stones, such as agates, calcedony, cornelians, 
jaspers and IaJ)is lazufi are cut and polished. Men, women 
and children arc constantly employed in preparing and fin- 
ishing the different articles, which are exported to most 
.countries in Europe, for in no other place is that sort of 
work so well executed, or at so little expense. The annual 
exports, it is supposed, are sold for ^12,500, and they con- 
sist mostly of ear-rings, snuff-boxes, seals, bracelets and 
necklaces. 

• The naturalist Faujas has given an account of the manner 
in wdiich hard stones are worked in Oberstein.* A great 
part of the population are employed in hollowing and pol- 
ishing agates. A cutting mill consists of a tree that serves 
as an axle for several millstones, which are moved by a 
current of water by means of a large wheel and others of 
smaller dimensions. A workman, seated on a horizontal 
plank, holds in his hand a piece of wood, to which an agate 
is attached, and rubs it against a millstone that revolves 
rapidly, and is constantly moistened by a small stream of 
water. The millstones are made of very hard sandstone 
of a reddish colour; in some of them channels or furrows 
and different angles are cut, and the men use them with 
much skill in executing any delicate or comj)licated piece of 
work. Wheels and cylinders of soft wood are made to 
move by strong straj)s of leather, that arc attached to the 
two extremities of the tree on which the millstones revolve. 
These w heels and cylinders are used in giving the last po- 
lish to tlie different WM)rks, and that part of the labour is 
generally committed to women. It is obvious, however, 
that any macliinery made of soft wood must be wliolly use- 
less in polishing the hard agates that are fashioned by the 
millstones; it ought to be mentioned, therefore, that the wheels 
and cylinders are covered with a fine paste made of some 
hard substance reduced to iiowdcr. 

^ Geologiqiie a, Obei’frtein — Annales du Museum, tom. vi, p. 53, &c. 
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The workmen at Oberstein refuse to give strangers any 
information concerning the nature of this substance^ or the 
place from which they obtain it if an oj^inion may be 
formed from its colour, it is probably an amalgam or com- 
position. It is thus that they are enabled to give a fine 
lustre to their works, and to sell them at a moderate price. 
M. Faujas after much trouble and fruitless research disco- 
vered the place in which the powder was obtained. It is 
found, says that writer, on the hills in the neighbourhood, 
and is nothing more than a sort of argil formed from por- 
phyry in a state of decomposition. It consists principally 
of feldspath that has undergone by the action of water and 
the atmosphere alterations analogous to those by which the 
same substance is changed into the white clay that is called 
kaolin, and used in the manufacture of porcelain. It may 
be difficult to conceive how the vases and snuff-boxes made 
at Oberstein can be hollowed on large millstones. But 
when these articles are made, cones of sandstone of different 
diameters are substituted for the small wooden wheels that 
have been already mentioned. On these cones, which turn 
with great rapidity;, it is not difficult to hollow a large piece 
of agate. 

The military establishment in the great dutchy of Hol- 
stein Oldenburg amounts to two thousand men, its revenue 
is not less than 1,500,000 florins, and its finances arc in a 
state of prosperity, that may excite the admiration of great- 
er nations. The national debt, which was equal in 1817 to 
485,744 dollars, or X'85,005, has been since liquidated by 
means of judicious retrenchments, and advances made by 
the great duke. 

The kingdom of Hanover, formerly an electorate, is 
bounded on the north by the German Ocean, on the east 
by Holstein, Mecklenburg and the Prussian province of 
Saxony, on the south by the dutchy of Brunswick and 
the great dutchy of the Rhine, and on the west by the 
Low countries. Its surface is about 1,932 square leagues, 
or 11,592 English square miles. The number of inhabi- 
tants cannot be less than 1,463,700, so that the population 
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for every square mile is nearly equal to one hundred and book 
twenty-seven individuals. cxix. 

Hanover is one of the northern states that was once in- — 

habited by the Saxons, who invaded England. Formerly habitants!" 
a rude and warlike people, they are now peaceably 
/settled in the country, which their ancestors conquered; 
formerly devoted to rapine or plunder, and fond of a wan- 
dering life, they are now civilized, beneficent and attached 
to their country. They appear to have lost every trace of 
their ancient origin, except their bravery and love of liber- 
ty. Tlieir ancestors worshipped sanguinary and revenge- 
ful gods, their descendants practise the virtues inculcated 
in a religion of mercy. Tlie Hanoverians were part of 
the CimbrO'Saxori branch, which was divided into several 
nations and tribes. The Longobardi or Vinuli inhabited 
both banks of the Elbe; the ChemU as has been already 
remarked in the account of Oldenburg, possessed the lands 
at the mouth of the Weser ; the Fnsi occupied the country, 
which now forms the territory of Hildesheim ; and the 
Cheruscif who mixed at a later period with the Franks, 
were settled in the Hartz forests. 

•The names of some mountains, and of several places in Ancient di- 
the country, are connected with the different divinities amities, 
that were adored by the early inhabitants. Sonnenberg 
signifies the mountain of the sun, and the termination 
honif which occurs in several names, is probably connected 
with the moon, that was worshipped and typified by the 
horns of a crescent. was the name which the north- 

ern nations gave to tlie god of vegetation, and to tlie spe- 
cial protector of the Hercynian forest. Tlie same word is 
still applied to different places in Germany. The word 
osterih which signifies caster, a derivative from osf, is 
believed by many Germans of the present day to have 
been the name of a planetary festival, which was abolished 
after the introduction of Christianity. Antiquaries are too 
apt to dravV incorrect inferences from a number of stones. 


liennius. 
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BOOK fancifully arranged op grouped together on hills, plains 
cxix. and forests. If such a system were adopted^ it might be 
easy to trace the druidical worship in almost every country 
on the earth ; and without doubt similar monuments might 
be found on the top of mount Brocken. 

Electors of The electoral family of Hanover is sprung from the an-. 

Hanover, ]|Qug0 of Brunswick. Ernestus Augustus, the young- 

est son of George, duke of Brunswick, was the founder of 
the family. That prince, who was made bishop of Osna- 
bruck in 1662 , succeeded to the dukedom of Hanover, af- 
ter the death of his brother, who was the titular duke 
of the principality. Ernestus soon became a great general, 
and rendered so important services to the empire tliat Leo- 
pold raised him to the rank of an elector, and made the 
dignity liereditary in his family. His son, George Lewis, 
w^as proclaimed King of England in 1712 , after the death 
of Queen Anne; and that prince, whose father had been 
bishop of Osnabruch, was a firm supporter of protestantism. 
Great Britain thus obtained possession of Hanover, to 
which it continued to add new states until the year 1802 ; 
by this means it got a footing on the continent, and was 
enabled to take more or less interest in continental affairs, 
according to circumstances. The league that it formed 
against France, gave the last power a pretext for conquer- 
ing Hanover, which, in conformity to a treaty concluded 
in 1806 , belonged for some months to Prussia, and w as 
afterwards divided by Napoleon between France and the 
kingdom of Westphalia, which he had lately founded. It 
was not until 1813 that Hanover was restored to England ; 
the following year it was erected into a kingdom, and was 
afterw ards enlarged by the addition of East-Fricslaiul and 
other territories. 

Soil. From the shores of the sea, to the southern extremity of 

Hanover, the land rises gradually iji the direction of the 
Hartz mountains; many ramifications that extend Iroru 
them, are situated in the kingdom. The land, near the 
sea, and particularly in the eastern districts, which arc wa- 
tered by the Lower Elbe and the Lower Weser, is chiefly 
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formed by alluvial deposites, brought down by these two book 
rivers. It is often exposed to inundations, the dcstruc- cxix. 

tive effects of which can only be prevented by dikes 

and embankments. The great number of marshes in the 
same part of the country, proves sufficiently the recent for- 
mation of the land, or the comparatively short period since 
it emerged from the water. The same remark is applica- 
ble to the western districts that are watered by the Ems. 

These districts are not productive, but the most sterile 
lands are the heaths or downs of Lunenburgh and Yerden, 
situated between the Elbe and the Weser, and the plains 
of Meppen on the right bank of the Ems. In these pppr 
districts so ill adapted for agriculture, the traveller pa^es 
through countries covered with sand, forests of fir trees, 
heaths and marshes. A portion of the marshy districts 
near the territory of Bremen has been cultivated, but much 
time and labour must be spent before any improvement 
can be discernible in the vast heaths of Lunenburgh, 
that occupy from east to west an extent of sixty miles, 
and not much less than the same distance from south to 
north, or from Cell to Harburgh. The land in the 
[wighbourhood of Bentheim, consists mostly of immense 
leaths, covered in different places with marshes and stag- 
lant water. Considered in a geological point of view, the 
jouiitries that have been mentioned, belong to the most re- 
lent formation, to the one that has been called ternary. 

The sea near the town of Stade, not far from the mouth Fossil 
if tlie Elbe, carries along with it at every tide, the remains 
if trees different from those which now grow on the land, 
lliimenbach considers them to he fossil; they are brown, 
lack and almost always bituminous. They arc real lig- 
ites, and their presence proves that the sea covers a more 
ecent land than the chalk, of which the traces have been 
een on the shores of the Baltic. 

The second or calcareous formation is observable to- Hartz. 
ards the llartz, and extends along a line drawn from 
^ost to cast, from Osnabruck to Hanover. It rests on 
10 chain of the llartz, which rises like an island in the 
VOL. VII. 26 
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BOOK midsf of the territory. The mountains that form the chain 
cxix. are mostly composed of granite, and they are more precipi- 
— tous on the south than on the north. * All of them are not 
situated in Hanover, it has been already seen that part of 
them belong to Prussia, but as we have only described 
Mount Brocken in our account of the Prussian provinces, it 
is necessary to enter into some details concerning that 
mountainous and metallic region. 

Etymology The Hartz form part of the country, which the ancients de- 
of Its name. Hcrcy Ilian forest, f Sylva Hercynia. J It has 

been observed by different writers that the analogy between 
tl\e Latin and German names proves that the former has been 
derived from the German word Hartzwald. The country, it 
cannot be denied, was in ancient times covered with im- 
mense forests of fir trees. But the German writers have 
proceeded a step further, they have endeavoured to dis- 
cover the etymology of the word hartz; some aflirm that 
it comes from hartf the origin of which is iinqucstionably 
Germanic, and the signification accords sufticicntly with the 
rugged appearance of these mountains, and perhaps with 
the harsh physiognomy of their inhabitants. Other wri- 
ters have derived the word from Hcrtha, the name of an 
ancient divinity tliat was supposed to inhabit the woods 
and mountains. The last derivation is rendered probable 
from tlie circumstance, that a word analogous to hartz was 
applied by the Germans to denominate all the mountainous 
chains in their country, and it is thus easy to account for 
the immense extent, which the Romans assigned to the 
Hercyniari forest. Led into error by a generic term appli- 
cable to many places, they believed in llic existence of a 
country, covered w itli mountains and forests tiiat occupied 
the greater part of Germany. 

Julius Cjesar affirms that tlic llerrynian forest is so 
broad that it icr|uires nine days’ march to cross it, and so 
long that no German can travel from one extremity to tho 
other in sixty days.* It has also been supposed that the 


Cuisar's Coninueiitaries, Book VI. 
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liame of the Hartz was derived from the fir trees^ which in book 
ancient times overtopped the peaked summits of these cxix* 
mountains, and this is perhaps the most probable etymo- " ^ 

logy.* Hartz is at present the German word for rosin, and 
it is natural to suppose that the use which they made of 
that vegetable substance, and its value in exchange for other 
commodities, induced them to give its name to the moun- 
tains from which it w^as obtained in great abundance. The 
chain of the Hartz is about seventy-five miles in length 
and twenty in breadth. Steep summits, valleys, woods 
and marshes form a natural labyrinth, from wdiich it is al- 
most impossible for a stranger to extricate himself without 
a guide. 

The limestone rests on the granite rocks of this chain, Caverns, 
and in it are observed several caverns, less remarkable for 
their numerous and intricate windings, than for the enor- 
mous quantity of fossil bones which are contained in them, 
so much so, that they may be considered immense natural 
charnel-houses, in which are deposited the remains of many 
animals different from any at present existing on the sur- 
face of the earth. Such phenomena attest the important 
oiianges that have happened in our planet. The most re- 
markable of tiicse caverns arc those of Licorne and Bau- 
mann. The first is situated at the base of the castle of 
Scliartzfcls, and consists of five grottos that communi- 
cate with each other by numerous sinuations, which must 
be past both in going down and in returning from the cave. 

The second, wdiich is much larger, consists likewise of the 
same number of cavities placed on different levels. The 
height of the first above the second grotto is equal to thirty 
Tect. It is necessary, after having mounted and descended, 
to pass a rapid declivity that leads to a subterranean gal- 
lery partly filled with w ater, and situated below the grottos. 

In that gallery, w hich is seldom visited, are contained many 
bones, belonging for the most part to tigers, hyenas and 
bears of mUch larger dimensions than any that can be seen 
at present. 


Strabo, Book VIl. 
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Several streams which enlarge the Elbe and the Weser, 
take their rise from the Hartz mountains. The Witches^ 

* Fountain {Hexen Brunnen) is aiilong the number of 
these springs ; its name^ as a traveller remarked, indicates 
certain superstitious practices of the ancient inhabitants in 
that country.* After Christianity was established by the 
sword of Cliarlemagne^ priestesses visited the fountain, 
performed their rites at it, and the Christians, confounding 
their ceremonies with the worship of demons, termed the 
spring by the name which it still retains. It is situated at 
the distanc.e of twenty feet below the summit of Mount 
Brocken, and emits an abundant supply of fresh and limpid 
water.f 

The Hartz mountains have been long known on account 
of their mines; the silver veins are for the most part situ- 
ated in the territory of Hanover ; they are embedded in 
the fissures of a sandy rock, which is now generally known 
by the German name of Grauwacke. The remains of ve- 
getables and marine animals are contained in the same 
rock. The other metals which are worked, arc lead, iron, 
copper, zinc and even gold ; sulphur and arsenic are also 
obtained. Marble, slate, sharping stones and several kinds 
of argil are observed in different parts of the range. TJiere 
are, besides, many mineral springs, but those at Limmer 
and Pyrmont are the most frequented. 

It has been remarked iiat there are few places in Eu- 
rope, where the art of the miner is so well understood as 
in the Hartz mountains. The workmen employed in the 
mines, form a distinct population of 5G,000 individuals, 
whose ancestors migrated from Franconia. The first 
strangers that settled on these mountains, were sent by 
«4^harlemagne; but during the eleventh century, a new co- 
lony was invited to w^ork the mines at Rammclsberg, which 
were at that time discovered. I'hcir descendants are ea- 
sily recognised by tlieir black uniforms and red feathers. 
They are arranged like soldiers into companies, and their 


* M. A. B. Mangourit, Voyage cn Hanovre. 
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commatiders are engineers, whose rank corresponds with book 
that of generals, colonels and lieutenants. The men are 
attached to the service, and the utmost harmony reigns 
amongst tliem. Tiie most of them are fond of the chase^ 
a favourite amusement of their ancestors ; they are distin- 
.guished too by their love of music, and their partiality for 
the songs of their country. Their frank and rural hospita- 
lity may be considered another quality common to them 
with their forefathers. Strangers seldom visit themi but 
those who do so are always made welcome. 

Few lakes are situated in the kingdom of Hanover, in- Lake®, 
deed tliere are only three that are worthy of notice. The 
first is the Steinhundermeerf and the second, the JDumersee, 
the latter abounds in fish, and its surface is about three 
miles in breadth, and six in length. But the most remark- 
able of them all, is the lake of Jordan in East Friesland ; 
it extends a considerable distance under ground, and the 
land above it, says Stein, is sufficiently solid to support the 
weight of carriages. 

The climate of Hanover is in most places mild ; the na- climate, 
tives boast of its salubrity, but it must be confessed that the 
Iiftmidity of the low and marshy grounds is unwholesome^ 
and the temperature in a great part of the country, extreme- 
ly variable. The winters are severe, and the weather is 
sometimes cold in summer. The dews and vapours which 
rise from the ground in the same season, about sunrise and 
sunset, are often fatal to invalids. The north-west wind 
blows frequently during winter, the east wind in spring, 
and the south-west prevails in summer and partly in au- 
tumn. The influence of these winds, and the sudden 
changes of temperature are very unwholesome. 

It need not excite surprise after this account of the cli- Diseases, 
mate, that different maladies are not uncommon in Hanover. 

If the month of July be very warm, the inhabitants are ex- 
> posed to epidemical diseases. But the most common dis- 
eases are nervous and intermittent fevers, phthisis, paralysis 
and apoplexy. 

The natural wealth of Hanover consists in its sea and 
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river fishings, in the game that abound in its forests, fields 
and marshes, in the cattle that are fed on its pastures, in 
its vegetable productions, and lastly, *in the mines that are 
contained in its mountains. Adhering to these divisions, 
according to which few countries can be compared with 
Hanover, we shall endeavour to give an account of each of. 
them. 

Since the year 1792 , the time that George the Third 
granted encouragement to the whale fisheries, many have 
set out every season to the shores of Greenland. But the 
fisheries on the coasts of Hanover, are very productive. 
The rivers and lakes are abundantly stocked with different 
kinds of fisli, such as perch, barbel, carp, pike, trouts and 
eels of a very large size. 

Flanks and timber well adapted for the construction of 
small vessels arc obtained from the forests. Fire wood, it 
is true, is very dear, but as several coal mines are worked, 
that inconvenience is in a great measure obviated. Many 
decayed fir trees are observed in the woods ; the cause of 
their decay has been attributed to the ravages of an insect, 
which appears to be the same as the Bostrkhns typogra2)hns 
of the naturalist Fabricius.^ The fact however may be 
considered doubtful, for that insect has been seldom known 
to attack living trees. There are many very large oaks in 
the neighbourhood of Cell. Stein assures us that he has 
measured some, which were near tlic ground more than forty 
feet in circumference, and near the branches upwards of 
twenty-five. 

The forests afford shelter for stags, roe-deer, wild boars, 
hares and rabbits, but fortunately for the fanner, their 
number has much decreased within the last twenty years. 
The marshes abound with different water fowl, and many 
ortolans are killed in the neighbourhood of Osnabriick. It 
is principally in the Ilartz range tliat the wolves are 
formidable from their number and size. The liorned 
cattle are not large, but the oxen and sheep on the moun- 
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tains are said to be of an excellent kind. The Hano- book 
verian horse is considered very valuable ; whether it be cxiXir 
owing to abundant pastures and the great quantity of oats 
that are cultivated, or whether the race be indigenous to 
the country, it is certain that strangers are often astonished 
at the strength and symmetry of the horses that are seen 
in the wagons of the peasantry. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the Arab and southern breeds have been cross- 
ed witli those of the norths and have never succeeded ,in 
Hanover. 

The wool in the country is in general coarse and of a 
bad quality, but it has been improved since the time that 
government encouraged the introduction of Spanish sheep. 

The inhabitants in some of tlie districts gain a considerable 
profit by tbe sale of their poultry; and the rearing of bees 
is found to be a lucrative employment. In spring, when 
the meadows arc enamelled with flowers, the peasants, who 
in that season have no other occupation, leave their vil- 
lages, collect these valuable insects, and fill perhaps 60,000 
hives. 

The principal wealth of Hanover consists in the produce Mines, 
of the mines; not less tlian 75,000 hundredweights of iron 
are obtained every year, 5000 of lead, 7000 of copper, and 
40,000 marks of silver. The working of the copper mines 
furnishes besides 2000 hundredweights of sulphate of cop- 
per, or vitriol. 

Agriculture is not in an advanced state in the kingdom/ Agricul- 
The waste lands arc very extensive, and no attempts to drain 
any part of the marshes have originated from government. 

It is admitted that agricultural societies, which are now es- 
tablished in large towns, have proposed some improvements; 
but it is diflicult to determine how much time may be con- 
sumed before such societies can enlighten the mass of pro- 
prietors and peasants, adverse to innovation, and guided by 
routine. The agricultural products are hay, oats, the ordi- 
nary kinds of grain, maisc, beans, potatoes, and lastly, hemp 
and lint. 
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The fruits in Hanover, with the exception of the apple, 
are neither so large, so good, nor so abundant as those in 
France. The vine is only cultivated in th'e gardens, the 
grapes are principally cpnsumcd by the wealthy, little or no 
wine is made from it, and it does not often arrive at perfect 
maturity. 

The manufactures of the kingdom are not of the best 
quality. The natives are more disposed to seek employ- 
ment in a foreign country than to cultivate the land, or 
gain a livelihood in their own. Stein supposes that the 
number of individuals, who migrate every year to Holland, 
cannot be less than 16,000. The Hanoverians have succeed- 
ed, however, in the manufacture of tobacco, soap, diderent 
woollen stuffs, and particularly in the art of working iron 
and copper. A great many hands are occupied in spinning 
thread, and weaving linen. The annual produce of the 
manufactories in the territories of Lunenbiirgh, Bremen, 
•Osnabrtick, Hoya and Dieplioltz has been said to amount to 
5,500,000 florins. People of both sexes are employed in 
spinning, and there are village girls in the district of Cell, 
who can spin in the space of nineteen hours, more than se- 
venty-eight skeins of thread. But the linen manufactiirod 
in Hanover, is much inferior to tliat of Prussia and Fries- 
land. There are many tan works in tlie country, yet the 
leather is not considered good. Jewels, lace and different 
articles of luxury are better made in Hanover than in many 
European countries. 

The carriage of exports and imports has been facilitated by 
excellent roads and by steam-boats that are every day ascend- 
ing or descending the Elbe, the Weser, the Ems and the Al- 
ler. The transit trade with the north of Germany has risen 
into considerable importance. Among the large coniinercial 
towns, ought to be mentioned Munden, where three hundred 
and seventy vessels arrive annually by the Weser, a hundred 
and ten by the Werra, and a Iiinidred ami tliirty by the 
Fulda. Seven hundred and flfty wagons pass every year 
along the roads that lead to the south-east of Germany, and 
a hundred and thirty-five along the roads that coinmuni- 
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cate with the south-west of the same country. Some writ- book 
ers have calcujiated that the expense of exportation amounts cxix. 
annually to 450,000 do*Ilars, or nearly £67,000. — ^ 

According to Hassel the population was equal in 18S2Mo Population. 
1,463,700 individuals; it was distributed in seventy towns^ 
a hundred and seventeen burghs, eleven hundred and five 
villages or parishes, four thousand and twenty-four hamlets, 
knd twelve hundred and eighty manors and farms. The 
surface of the country is not less than 1946 French square 
leagues, or 11,676 English square miles. There were 
more, therefore, than one hundred and twenty-six inhabi- 
tants for every English square mile. 

Previously to the year 1823, the kingdom was divided Political 

. , , . t j. • divisions. 

into eleven provinces, but as these provinces were very un- 
equally circumscribed, the country was divided in the same 
year into seven governments, which may be shortly men- 
tioned.^^ 

The government of Hanover is made up of the ancient Govem- 
principality of Kalenbcrg, and the counties of Hoya and 
Diepholtz. It contains thirty-two bailiwicks and nine in- 
dependent tribunals. 

*TIic government of Hildeslicim, formed by the principali- 
ty of the same name, those of Gottingen and Grubciihagen, 
and tijc county of Holmstcin, contains thirty-seven baili- 
wicks and twenty-five tribunals. , 

The government of Lunenburg comprehends the princi- 
pality of the same name. Tlicro arc thirty-seven baili- 
wicks and eight independent tribunals. 

The government of Stadc is composed of the dutchics of 
Brciiien, Ycrdcn, and the country of Hodeln. It is divided 
into sixteen bailiwicks and twenty-eight tribunals. 

The government of Osnabriick comprehends, in addition 
to that principality, the counties of Lingen and Bentheim, 
and the circles of Meppen and Emsbuhren. The number 
of bailiwicks is not more than nine. 


Svjo JSi'cue Cleog. uiid Statist. EpheintiriU. xiii. vol. first sheet, 
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BOOK The government of Aurich is made up of the ancient pro- 

cxn. vince of East Friesland ; it possesses twelve bailiwicks^ 
and five independent courts. 

Lastly, the high council of the mines at Elausthal, holds 
the rank of a government, and extends its jurisdiction over 
the Upper Hartz (Oberhartz). This concession was made 
to it on account of the privileges which the miners have en- 
joyed for ages. It possesses only one bailiwick. 

Religion, According to the calculations of Hassel, the number of 
Jews in Hanover amounts to six thousand seven hundred, 
and, according to Stein, to fifteen thousand, but the last 
number seems to be too great. It appears from the most 
authentic sources of information, which we have examined, 
that the number of Lutherans, or of those who adhere to the 
Augsburg confession, may amount to eleven hundred thou- 
sand, the reformed or Calvinists to a hundred and twenty 
thousand, the catholics to two hundred and thirty thousand, 
the number of Jews to thirteen thousand, and of Mennonites 
to five hundred. 

The Lutherans have their pastors, superintendents and 
general superintendents, who are subject to the consistories 
of Hanover, Osnabruck, Aurich, llildcshcim, Stado and 
Ottendorf. The Calvinists have their ministers and con- 
sistories; the. Catholics, their priests and bishops, under 
the direction of the archbishops of Osnabruck and Ilildc- 
Propertyof sheim. Thc ancient chapters have been restored in the go- 
the chwreh. yemment of Hanover ; and all the monasteries and church 
lands, which were not sold during the foreign domination, 
are concentrated in thc government of Tlildcsheim. A com- 
mittee of the chapters has been instituted, whose ollicc it 
is to collect the revenue of these lands, and to purchase 
such as were sold or alienated during the Westphalian go- 
vernment. The rental of these properties is added to a 
general fund, out of which certain pensions arc paid, be- 
sides the expenses of thc chapter, and whatever is connect- 
ed with the catholic worship. Thc aiipointnient of a com- 
mittee to manage this fund was ratified by government in 
1810 , and since that period it has raised a loan on the t 
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curity of the lands that are to be redeemed. But the pro- book 
prietors, who, are unwilling to part with their estates^ may cxix. 
retain them by paying a sum that must be laid out in the 
endowment of universities^ and other scientific institutions 
in the kingdom. 

Hanover is an hereditary kingdom^ independent of the Govem- 
crown of England. It is ruled by a governor general, a 
prince of the blood, who on any important affair takes the 
advice of the king at London, where his majesty may be as- 
sisted by a council of Hanoverians. But according to the 
constitution, if the crown of England passes to a female, 
that of Hanover belongs to the nearest male relative of the 
sovereign. The government of the kingdom is partly feu- 
dal and partly representative. The legislative department 
is committed to two chambers that assemble annually. But, 
according to a decree passed in 1814, several customs rela- 
tive to feudal rights, which were abolished by the French 
government, have been renewed. The ancient laws and 
customs of the country, are also put into force, until a new 
code, which is at present forming, has been arranged. Jus- 
tice is administered in the bailiwicks, the different tribunals, 
a court of chancery, and a supreme court. 

The Hanoverian army consists in time of peace of twelve Standing 
thousand men, and the landwchr or militia of eighteen 
thousand. It appears from a law passed in 1817, that 
every individual without distinction of rank must enter the 
militia at the age of nineteen. An exception has been made 
in favour of clergymen, infirm persons, professors, military 
men who have served during six years, and only sons, who 
have lost a brotlier on the field of battle. The privilege of 
finding substitutes is only granted to students of divinity. 

The landwchr is reviewed every year, and detachments are 
exercised every Sunday, except in the time of harvest. The 
duties of a horse police are performed by the royal corps of 
provincial dragoons. 

Having entered into some details concerning the produc- Towns, 
tions, population, government and military establishment of 
Hanover, we shall endeavour to describe its principal 
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towns. Hanover or the capital is situated on a sandy plain 
at the confluence of two small rivers, the J^eine and the 
Ihme; the first is navigable, and Hanover is thus divided 
into two parts, the Old and the New Town. The most of 
the houses are built of brick, and the new streets arc spa- 
cious and regular. The Old Town was only a fortress in 
the year 1130, but in 1178 it obtained the rank and pri- 
vileges of a city. The New Town contains about three 
hundred and fifty houses, a suburbs which consists of near- 
ly five hundred. The population amounts to twenty-four 
thousand inhabitants. The elevation of the soil is not less 
than a hundred and twenty feet above the level of the sea. 
The neighbourhood of Hanover is adorned by fruitful mea- 
dows, picturesque scenery, and the Linden, a fine public 
walk. The town at a distance resembles a large garden, 
in which houses and steeples covered with plates of copper, 
are interspersed. The illusion is increased by the course 
of the Lcine, that winds round the town. On approach- 
ing the city, it may be seen that the streets and liouscs are 
agreeably shaded with rows of poplar arid lime trees. A 
great degree of activity is observable on the streets, and 
some of the buildings are remarkable for the elegance of 
their architecture, which contrasts well witli the German 
and Gothic style of several ancient habitations. 

The finest public buildings ai’c tlie palaces of the king 
and the viceroy, the arsenal and the opera. The temple of 
honour, or a monument erected to Leibnitz is no unworthy 
tribute to the memory of that great man. A Jew isli syna- 
gogue, a French church and four others may he mention- 
ed among the different places of worship. 

Students and all those who devote their time to litera- 
ture or science, may find Hanover no disagreeable resi- 
dence. The society of natural history is entitled to celebri- 
ty from its labours and researches. The school of artil- 
lery and fortification is conducted on an excellent plan. 
The institutions by which the different branches of know- 
ledge are diffused, arc creditable to the authorities. Th' 
Lutheran gymnasium, the Jewish seminary and man 
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other schools are not the only proofs^ which government has Book 
given of its s,plicitude for the happiness of the people. A cxix. 
normal school or a seminary for the instruction of those — 
who are to become schoolmasters^ may be considered a model 
of its kind. Both sexes are taught the useful branches of 
•education^ as well as the more superficial accomplishments. 

Thus^ the instruction of a girl is not confined to ethics^ re- 
ligion, music and drawing, but extends to whatever is like- 
ly to be of use to her as the mother of a family. Boys are 
taught arithmetic, book-keeping, to draw plans and other 
branches of education, which on many occasions may be very 
useful. Their time is not wasted in learning what the world 
and its distractions are likely to make them soon forget ; in 
France they are kept eight years at Greek and Latin, in 
Ilanover, English and French, geometry and natural philo- 
sophy are essential parts of education, Hebrew and archai- 
ology are considered indispensable in the schools of divini- 
ty. The Georgian institution, in which nobles are educat- 
ed, and those only who are to enter the army, has been con- 
ducted on such a plan as to qualify the pupils for holding 
civil as well as military employments. It might take up 
too mucli time to give an account of the different scientific 
collections in the town, from the museum of natural histo- 
ry, the antiquities and medals in the palace of the king to 
the public library, which consists of 200,000 volumes. 

The useful arts are not in a very advanced state, but the 
commerce and industry of the town have rapidly increased 
since the peace, and it carries on at present a considerable 
trade with Bremen and Hamburg. We might mention its 
sugar works, distilleries, tobacco mills, porcelain and linen 
manufactories, and particularly its embroidery, which is 
sold for a high price in Germany. 

The Germans in the neighbourhood of Hanover speak Vicinity. 
wWi admiration of the royal palace of Hernhausen, Mont- 
brilliant, the gardens of Walmoden, and other country seats 
belonging to different individuals. But these places, at 
which a stranger may look for a few minutes, hardly merit 
any description. Besides, caprice or bad taste seems to 
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BOOK have prevailed so much in the different arrangements and 
cxix* ornaments^ that few strangers admire them* One may 
wonder at the great size of the fountain at Hernhausen, 
which rises nearly to the same lieight as that at St. Cloud, 
but emits a much greater body of water. In majesty and 
grandeur the building is infinitely surpassed by Versailles. 
Little can be said of the regular and gloomy hedge rows 
in the different gardens, if it be not that they serve to re- 
mind us how much the uniformity of art is inferior to the 
variety of nature. It ought to be mentioned that the town 
of Hanover claims the honour of having given birth to 
Herschel. 

On the banks of the Leiiie, and above its junction with 
the Ihme, is situated Gottingen, one of the most celebrat- 
ed collegiate towns in Germany. Its population amounts 
to 11,000 souls, and its trade is chiefly confined to lea- 
ther and woollen stuffs. But its fame depends wholly 
on its university, which was founded in 1734 by George 
the Second. Public instruction is carried to a great de- 
gree of perfection ; the professors, of whom the number is 
not less than forty-two, are distinguished by their zeal and 
diligence; they are selected from the most eminent men 
University, throughout Germany. Lectures are delivered on all t!)e 
sciences and varied departments of literature ; nearly six- 
teen hundred students matriculate every year, and in or- 
der to form good teachers or tutors for the students, the 
senatus acadcmicus has under its direction a normal school, 
which is called the Fhilological Seminarij. It need not, 
therefore, excite surprise if many distinguished men have 
been educated at this university. Mucli has been done to 
facilitate the means of acquiring knowledge. A library 
consisting of more than 400,000 volumes, formed from the 
collection of Leibnitz, who left there his numerous manu- 
scripts, and which has been every year enriched by the best 
works on the sciences and arts, a fine collection of paintings, 
a museum of natural history, a botanical garden, an anato- 
mical theatre, an observatory rich in valuable astronomical 
instruments, and, lastly, a royal academy of sciences, o 
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which the corresponding members are the most celebrated book 
men in Eurojje, are so many incentives and encouragements cxix. 
to the students. Therb is also an excellent mercantile school “~— 
at Gottingen. 

The town of Munden is situated on a pleasant valley Munden. 
.at the confluence of the Weira and Fulda, which by their 
junction form the Weser. It is peopled by 5000 inhabi- 
tants, who derive considerable wealth from the produce of 
their breweries, works, cloth, tobjacco and porcelain 
manufactories. Its trade is rendered very active by the 
navigation of the river. 

Klaiisthal in the Upper Hartz, may be said to be the 
most important town in that mountainous district. It pos- 
sesses a mint, its population exceeds 8000 inhabitants, and 
its soil is about 1950 feet above the level of the sea. The 
burgh of Hertzberg is the only place in the kingdom where 
arms are manufactured. 

Goslar, which is situated in the same country, and to Gosiar. 
the north of Hertzberg, was formerly a free and imperial 
town. It is built on the banks of the Gose, hence the 
origin of its name, and the same river at no great distance 
from its walls, tlirows itself into the Ockcr. According to 
Hresscr, it was founded by Henry the Fowler, and forti- 
fied, for the first time, in the year 1201 .=^^= It is generally 
believed, tliat gun-powder was invented in the town by 
the iiionk Bertliold Schwartz. Peopled at present by 
5700 inhabitants; it possesses large breweries, vitriol 
works and foundries. Part of the population are em- 
ployed at these works, and at the slate quarries in the 
neighbourhood. 

Tlic ancient town of Ilildcslicim is situated on the nor- Hiicies- 
thern declivities of the Ilartz, and in a sloping plain on 
the hanks of the Iiinerstc. It was an important town when 
Cliai'^leniagne introduced Christianity into these countries, 
and stained the gospel with the blood of the Saxons, whom 

* histoi'ica i>er uiilkiKnios dislribula, ct ad annum usque nonages!- 

limn priinuin, supra iiiille (juingiula deducta. 
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boos: ho massacred for the glory of a religion that incnicates 
cxix. charity and brotherly love. It contains at present 12,000 
“ inhabitants, many of whom are enghged in trade and in 

manufacturing cloth. It possesses twenty churches, twelve 
of which belong to the Catholics, and eight to the Lutherans 
of the Augsburg Confession. The cathedral is the most re- 
markable of these buildings, it is decorated with fino pic- 
tures, and a monument is observed in it, not unworthy the 
attention of antiquaries ; we mean the pillar on which was 
placed the figure of Irmensul or Hirmensul, a Saxon divini- 
ty, that is by some confounded with Hermes, and supposed 
by others to be the same as Mars. It was held in great 
veneration by the people, but when Charlemagne made 
himself master of Heresburg in TT2, he put the inhabitants 
to death, sacrificed the priests on the fragments of the 
broken statue, and buried the pillar near the banks of the 
Weser. It was removed by Lewis the Debonair to the 
church at Hildesheim, and a large chandelier was placed 
on its summit j at present, however, as if to recall its 
first destination, it serves as a pedestal for a statue of the 
virgin. 

CellorZell. Cell or Zell stands in a sandy plain at the confluence of 
the Fuse and the Aller; it is a town of 8400 souls, and the 
supreme court in the kingdom of Hanover is held there. It 
is adorned by several fine streets and squares, a large hos- 
pital and a castle surrounded with walls and ditches. But 
not the least ornament of the town is the monument erected 
' to the memory of Catherine Matilda, Queen of Denmark, 
and sister of George the Third. There arc several manu- 
factories in Cell, the carrying trade of the town has been 
improved, and a great many boats ply on tlie Allcr. 

Limen- Lunenburgh, an important town from its population, 
buigh, which amounts to 10,500 inhabitants, and from its being 
the capital of a government, is situated on the Ilincnau, a 
feeder of the Elbe. The monastery of St. Michael, the 
townhouse and the castle are nowise remarkable on ac- 
count of their architecture. A Latin seminary, and an 
acadpmy for the education of nobles arc the only schools 
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founded by government. Extensive quarries of limestone^ book 
and salt pits are worked in the vicinity, and an immense cxix. 
number of bees arc retired in the district. The town is a ' 
place of trade, but the principal exports are honey, wax, 
lime and salt. 

Stade, the metropolis of a government, is peopled by 6000 Stade. 
inhabitants, and has its gymnasium, orphan hospital, mer- 
chants’ hall, and several stocking and lacc manufactories^ 

Emden, the most commercial town in the kingdom, is Embden. 
situated on the right bank of the Ems, at its embouchure. 

The bay of Dollart renders its port of great consequence ; 
many vessels arc built every year in its dock yards, and most 
of them are sent to tlic whale and herring fisheries. The 
town carries on besides a trade in manufactured goods, such 
as tobacco, stockings and thread 5 its population amounts to 
more than twelve thousand souls. 

Our description of Hanover would be imperfect, were islands, 
we not to give an account of some of the islands on the 
coast, between the mouth of the Elbe and the Ems. Their 
names are Wangcr^Oog, Spieker-Oog, Lunger- Oog, Bal- 
trum, J^orderney, Jidst and Borkum, Other islands are 
situated on the west of the mouth of the Eins, but these 
belong to tlio kingdom of tlic Netherlands. Encroach- 
ments have been made by the sea during six hundred 
years on tlic coasts of Hanover, as well as on tliose of 
Holland ; traces of these encroachments arc in some res- 
pects marked by tlie gradual enlargement of certain gulfs, 
particularly by that of Dollart, which w as enlarged by an 
accession of water from the year 1477 to 1539, and finally 
obstructed by dikes and embankments. Such phenomena 
appear to prove that these islands formed at one time a 
part of the continent, llesides, that supposition is corro- 
borated by a tradition common in the country, for it is 
generally believed that several villages built on coasts, 
which are at present destroyed, wTre buried under the wa- 
ters. The -same changes may probably happen in course 
of time in the islands that have been mentioned 5 at all 
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BOOK events, it is thought that the water has been gaining on 
cxix. tViem. T\^u 9, \\\e op\mvm ewlevl'AVwed by geologists, that 
~ the ocean has at several times invaded and abandoned the 

ancient continents, of which the ternary mountains exhibit 
the remains, is confirmed in this small portion of Europe. 
It cannot be doubted that these sandy islands, threatened 
with future destruction, must have been formed in the depths 
of the ocean, and although covered with vegetation, and 
rendered habitable since that period, it is easy to observe 
the remains of terrestrial or fresh-water mollusca; the sea 
which covers them, afterwards depositing the remains of 
salt water or marine mollusca. Future observers may thus 
be enabled to trace the successions of marine and fresh wa- 
ter deposites, which are so often seen on lands that formed 
part of a former world. The islands consist of different 
downs that rise to twenty, and in some places to fifty feet. 
To render the sandy land, by which they are formed, more 
consistent, it has been thought right to naturalize different 
plants that grow easily on sand, as the Elymns arenarius 
and ^rundo arenariaf (Linn.) The care of putting this wise 
plan into execution, for its cliicicncy has been acknow^'' ' 
ed in similar situations, is committed to the iiiagist? 
clergymen and schoolmasters. Borkum differs, ho\^ 
from the other islands, in as much as in several jiarts 
the land is rich and well adapted for agriculture. The 
between them and the continent are so shallow, that the^ are 
almost dry at low tide. They arc all inliabited, and those 
who live on them, rear cattle, and subsist principally by fish- 
ing and hunting. 

Oanabruck. German antiquaries entertain different opinions both con- 
cerning the origin of this town, and the etymology of its 
name. It is certain that it was a place of some cons(‘qnonce 
ill the time of Charlemagne. As to its etymology, some 
maintain that it was derived from Osenbriick (bridge on the 
Osen), and others from Ochsenhruck (bridge for oxem.) 
riie Hase, liowcver, not the Osen, as might Ijc naturally 
interred from the first derivation, is the small river, wliich 
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tra'Trses tiie town. Osnjibruck, now peopled by 10,000 book 
in/iabitants,\^as made the metropolis of a diocese by Char- cxix. 
Jemagiie. It was in* the saiiie to'Aii that the celehrated — — 
treaty of Westphalia was signed in 1648 by the Swedish 
plenipotentiaries and the emperor. I'he portraits of tlio 
ambassadors are preserved in the tovvnhoiise. Notwith- 
standing the preponderance of the bishop, who was sove- 
reign in the town, Osnabruck was one of the first places 
that embraced the reformation of Luther. There are at 
present two bishops of Osnabruck, a Catholic and an An- 
glican, the latter is generally a prince of the reigning fami- 
ly in England. The town was formerly fortified, as the 
remains of some ramparts indicate. It is however, with 
the exception of a few streets, ill-built ; perhaps the finest 
street of any is the one that leads to the castle, a large 
edifice surrounded by a garden, and adorned with foun- 
tains. It is unnecessary to mention the silver coffins in 
which are deposited the remains of Saint Crispin and Saint 
Crispinian, they may be seen in the cathedral; but it may 
be remarked that there arc several hospitals, a college, dif- 
ferent public walks, and that the inhabitants carry on an 
<»::tensivc trade in linen. 

We shall conclude our account of Hanover by giving a Finances, 
short imtice concerning the state of its finances. Hassel 
inronns us, tl:at the revenue in 1821 amounted to the sum 
of 11,700,000 florins, and the expenditure to 4,665,000. 

But the public debt is not less than 30,000,000 of florins, 
the interest of which at four per cent, is equal to 1,200,000. 

It may tbereforc be easily admitted that if government is 
desirous of paying off the debt, or improving the country, 
tlio sum in tlie treasury cannot be very considerable. It 
lias been aflirmed tliat the excess above the expenditure is 
sent to England, but it is more probable that all the re- 
venue is expended in the country. 
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Europe Continued — Germany — Fourth Section — Prussian 
Provinces of the Lower Bhine — Principality of JS’euchatel 
—Itejlections on the State of Prussia. 

BOOK Countries, which at no former period belonged to Prus- 
cxx. sia, were added to that kingdom by the last treaties ; and 
whilst it was the professed object of tliese treaties to restore 
the ancient balance of .Europe, a prince was placed on the 
throne of Ids fathers, hut most inconsistently with that great 
and salutary principle, a town founded by Lewis the Four- 
teenth, was added to his dominions. Xlic kingdom of 
Prussia, now more flourisidng than ever, heca!'" 
sudden contiguous to humbled and degraded Franc 
seemed as if the high contracting powers wci’e not so r 
to bring back Europe to its ancient state, as to punFsh 
Franco for having ventured under a conquering cldef to 
raise empires, found kingdoms, and dictate laws to sove- 
reigns. We refrain from indulging in tlio political reflec- 
tions whicli the ])rcsent state of .European geography is too 
apt to excite. But it is necessary to examine the new pos- 
sessions of Prussia, and to calculate the advantages and 
disadvantages tliat arc likely to result from them. 

The provinces we arc about to desci ibc, consist of a 
country which the Rhine traver.scs from south-east to 
north-west; its extent from north to sontli is about 
two hundred miles, and the mean breadth from cast to 
west nearly eighty ; its total superficies is not less than 
13,566 English square miles, and its population is believ- 
ed to be equal to 3,095,000 individuals, now that number. 
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if the inbalitants be supposed to be equally distributed in book 
the copntr 7 \;ives upwards of 228 persons for every square oxx. 
mile, a result from wtich some notion may be inferred of — — — 
the wealth and fruitfulness of these provinces. To these 
possessions must be added the principality of Neuchatel, of 
.which the surface is not less than 234 English square miles, 
and the population amounts to 51,500 inhabitants. All 
these dependencies of the Prussian monarchy, equal in su- 
perficial extent to 13,800 English square miles, are peopled 
by 3,140,500 individuals. The route which we mean to 
follow in our descrii)tion of them, may be traced from north 
to south, because it is towards the north that they arc least 
remote from Prussia Proper. 

Tlic province of Westphalia comprehends the principali- Province 
tics of Munster, Minden and Paderborn, tlie territories of 
the Mark, Ilolicnlimburgli, Ravensberg, Pecklcnburgh and 
Lingen, which, as well as the extensive districts attached 
to them, are so many possessions that Prussia has lately 
recovered. The same province is limited on the west and 
the north by the Netherlands and Hanover, on the east by 
Hesse, the principality of Waldcck, and the great dutchy 
f Hesse-Darmstadt ; on the south by the province of Cleves 
’(l Berg. 

u.1ie country was in ancient times peopled by the RrttC- Ancient 
teri, and SicamhrU all branches of the Franco-Saxon ants. ' 

stock. It aj)pcars from the statements of Tacitus and 
Strabo, that the Bructeri inhabited the lands between the 
Ems, the Lippe and tlie llliine, while the Marsi occupied 
the present territory of Munster, and the Sicambri pos- 
sessed the lands on the left bank of the Lippe.^ Of all 
these people the Bructeri were the most powerful ; they 
were divided into two branches, the Great and Little Bruc- 
teri.f 

All the eastern and southern part of the province is co- Soil. 

* See Strabo, Book VIT. chapter ii. Tacitus, Ann. Book. I. chapter lx. 

Morihus (lerniaiioruin, iJik 

t See the learned work entitled Germanicn und seine bewoknery by A, B, 

Wilhelm. 
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vcred with mountains, which form two dist^ct chains. 
The Ebbe mountains that extend from east to/d^est, are the 
“ natural limits on the south. To these heights other moun- 
tains are attached, the Rotlihaar, and the Egge, which ex- 
tend from south-west to north-cast to the distance of eighty 
miles. Several rivers descend from the chain, such as the 
Lenne and the Ruhr, that unite and throw themselves into 
the Rhine, the Lippe, that conveys its waters to the same 
river, and, lastly, the Ems, which, although of secondary 
importance, cannot be past over in silence, 
f According to the observations of M. Oinalius d’Halloy, 
the neighbourhood of Minden, like the calcareous land of 
Jura, belongs to the second formation. I'be country of 
Munster, and a great part of the land watered by tlib Ems 
and the Lippe, are formed by deposites similar to those in 
the vicinity of Paris. A secondary calcareous belt, of a 
formation analogous to chalk, extends between the Lippe 
and the Ems, over all the breadth of the province; lastly, 
the Ebbe, Rotlihaar and Egge mountains make up a vast 
district, in which arc observed granite, as well as other 
rocks of a date anterior to the formation of organized mat- 
ter, and also several very ancient deposites containing or- 
ganic remains. 

But if these diflTercnt formations be examiruMl more mi- 
nutely, and additional light lias been oblaiiied by the sci- 
entific rescarrhes of M. BucIi, it may be seen that a great 
part of tlie country is valuahlc from its mineral produc- 
tions. Thus, between the Lippe and the liiilir, the calca- 
reous belt, which has been already mentioned, consists 
chiefly of coinjiact limestone, near which other substances 
are found in abundance. The limestone rests on a vast 
deposite of coal, that commences near Essen and Mulhein 
in the province of Juliers, Cieves and Berg, and termin- 
ates at the base of the Rotlihaar mountains, covering an 
extent of more than thirty miles in length. To the south 
of the coal, and in the granite lands arc observed strata of 
primitive limestone, well adapted for different purposes in 
the arts, and also other calcareous deposites containing or- 
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ganic remaps, and affording excellent lime. Enough has book 
been stated tv^sliow that the mineral riches in the province ^xx. 
of Westphalia, are by ho means unimportant, we shall now 
.give some account of its principal towns, and of whatever 
is most worthy of notice in their vicinity. 

The province is divided into three governments, of which Minden. 
the chief towms are Minden, Munster and Arnsberg. Min- 
flen, a fortified town, is watered by the Weser; it is impor- 
tant on account of its commerce, it carries on an extensive 
trade in wax, soap, tobacco, linen and woollen stuffs, and it 
is supposed that the produce of its sugar-works is worth 
annually about L.25,000. It is peopled by more than eight 
thousand inhabitants, and situated in a pleasant country; a 
bridge, six hundred feet in breath, and twenty-four in length, 
has been built on the river, which flows past its walls. 

There are thre( catholic churches, two Lutheran and one 
Calvinist ; the Catholic cathedral is more admired tlian any 
church in the town. Among the different institutions are a 
gymnasium, a normal scliool, an orphan hospital and a biblo 
society. The salt springs of Frederick William, not Air 
m Eidingliausen, arc situated in the neighbourhood, and 
;d annually 1,383,005 of coarse salt, and 47,134 of a 
V fpiality. I’lic domain of Eoclilhor.st, from which an 
..iiiiieiisc quantity of coal has been obtained, lies near Min- 
den, and, lastly, in the vicinity of the same place, is situat- 
ed the small town of Enger, in the churcli of which may be 
seen the monument that was erected in the year 1377 by 
the emperor Charles the IV. to tlic memory of Wittikirid 
the Great. 

llerford or Ilerfordcn is built on a low and marshy plain Herford. 
in the direction of Paderborn. It is a town of 0000 inhabi- 
tants, watered by tlic Werra and the Aa, and encompassed 
by old ramparts, now changed into gardens and public 
walks. There are seven churches in the town, a gymnasi- 
um, several sj)inning mills, and difterent manufactories. 

Bielefeld, which is sheltered by a hill, contains the same 
number of inhabitants as Herford, two Lutheran, a Calvin- 
ist and a Catholic church, a synagogue, an orphan hospital 
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has been said to be worth 500,000 dollars, ygrcatinany 

of those tobacco pipes known in coidmerce by the name of 

ecume de mer, and made of carbonated magnesia, are sold 
in the town. 

Paderborn. Paderbom is equal in population to both the two last 
towns; it is the metropolis of an archicpiscopal see, and the 
supreme court is held in it. It possesses a gymnasium and 
an ecclesiastical seminary. The principal source of the 
river Pader rises within its walls, and in the nciglibourhood 
of the cathedral. At no great distance from the town near 
the forest of Teutoburgli, is situated the field of battle, where 
Arminius or Herman defeated the legions of Varus about 
the tenth year of the Christian era. Itoemerfeld (field of the 
Romans,) the name of the hamlet, serves still to transmit 
the memory of the event. 'Plie rivulet called Bullerborn 
flows near the village of Altenbecken, it issues with a hoarse 
sounding noise from a mountain, and disappears shortly 
afterwards under ground. The ore, obtained from Mount 
Reh, is used in the iron works near tlie rivulet. The small 
town of Driburgli is situated at four leagues to the east of 
Paderborn, and on the eastern declivity of Mount Eggc; 
it has been much frequented on account of its baths i.iid 
mineral springs. At a short distance from it are seen the 
ruins of the castle of Iburg, which was destroyed by Char- 
lemagne. 

Munster. Munster, the metropolis of a government, the capital of 
a province, and a scat of a supreme court of Justice, was 
formerly an important fortress. It is said that it was 
founded by Charlemagne, who, to bring about tlic conver- 
sion of Saxons that chose rather to die than become (.hris- 
tians, built in that situation a monastery, and the Latin 
word monasterium appears to have been the origin of its 
German name. But it is the oj)ini()ii of others that the 
town was not founded before tlie eleventh century, and tliat 
it was originally called Mimigardevurdia. If it be true 
that it was originally a convent erected in order to extend “ 
and difiiise Christianity, it is certain that it has expressed 
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more than V'^nce, its decided opposition to the temporal book 
power of its cpvereign bishop. The famous Bocoldiis^ sur- 
named John of Lejdeny made himself master of the town 
in the sixteenth century. After the punishment of that 
fanatic, the townsmen wished to become free, but were 
compelled to submit to the authority of their bishop, and a 
fortress w’as erected to keep them in subjection. Munster 
is pleasantly situated on the Aa, which throws itself a short 
way below it into the Ems. A canal of the same name 
renders its commerce very active, and its population is 
considerable; Kassel supposes it nearly equal to 18,000 
inhabitants, almost all of them are Catholics. It is at 
present the residence of an archbishop, and his chapter 
consists of forty canons. The town is well built, it contains 
ten churches; on the turrets of the church of St. Lambert 
are still seen the three iron cages in which John of Leyden 
and his two accomplices were confined. The conditions 
relative to the treaty of Westphalia were signed in the 
townhousc in the year 1648. The ramparts have been 
changed into agreeable walks. It possesses an university 
that is attended by four hundred students, more than a 
htindred of whom arc foreigners. The other establish- 
ments, connected with the instruction and amusement of 
its inhabitants, are a botanical garden, an academy of 
painting, an anatomical theatre, a veterinary school, a Ger- 
man tlieatre, and two casinos. 

At ten leagues from Munster is the small town of Bor- Borken. 
ken, wdiich belonged to the prince of Salm-Salm, who 
changed his residence to Kocholt, and ceded the town in 
1816 for an annual revenue of 22,000 florins. The two last 
towns are peopled by two or three thousand inhabitants, 
but there are other places which may be mentioned in the 
same government. Warendorf contains a gymnasium and 
4000 inhabitants. Kocrfeld, situated between two hills, is 
the residence of prince Salm-Horstman ; the population 
amounts to 4500 individuals. Stciiifurt, which belongs to 
the prince of Bcntliciin-Steinfurt, is watered by the Aa, 
and contains 2000 inhabitants; strangers resort to its 
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gymnasium. All these towns carry on a trade/^n linen and 
other manufactures. 

Arnsberg or Arensberg, the capital of a government, is a 
small town containing hardly 3000 souls. Built on a hill^ 
and almost wholly encompassed by the Ruhr, its situation 
is mountainous and romantic. The river water is not of a 
good quality for domestic purposes, a hetter kind may be 
obtained, but not always in sufficient quantity for the wants 
of the inhabitants. Among the useful institutions are an 
agricultural society and a gymnasium. The industry of 
the people has been long confined to the distillation of 
spirits, and to a trade in potashes^ of which the annual 
profits are said to amount to L.6250. 

Soest is a place of much greater importance than Arns- 
berg, for it contains more than double the number of inha- 
bitants. It has ail imposing appearance at a distance^ 
from its ancient ramparts and numerous turrets. The ca- 
tholic and protestant clergymen live together on the most 
friendly terms, their example seems to prove the possibi- 
lity of uniting the different Christian sects. Sermons are 
preaclie^ in the cathedral on one Sunday by Protestar*« on 
the oflier by Catholics. It is not less true than remar' 
that in tiiis town at least, difference of opinion on relit; 
subjects, does not give rise to jealousy, animosity and 
bad passions so common to churchmen. There are in Soest 
two convents, seven Lutheran churches, a Lutheran college 
and an hospital for the poor and orphans. Its commerce 
consists principally in cloth, leather, and in the produce of 
the country in the neighbourhood. 

Hamm, situated at the confluence of the Asse and the 
Lippe, was surrounded with ramparts, most of which are 
now changed into public walks; it possesses a Catholic, a 
Lutheran, and Calvinistic church; its other institutions 
are an agricultural society, one of political and rural 
economy, and a gymnasium in which youth are well edu- 
cated. The industry of the town has been chiefly di- 
rected to manufactories, bleaching cloth and dressing lea- 
ther. A great quantity of bacon is every year exported 
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from it, pr^cipally to Holland. The population amounts 
to five thouikind inhabitants. Unna carries on a trade in 
porcelain, beer and spirits ; and it derives a great revenue 
from the salt springs of Brockbausen in the vicinity. The 
population is not less than 3500 souls, there are three church- 
•es and a gymnasium. 

Dortmund, formerly a free and fortified town, contains 
only at present 4500 inhabitants. A supreme council of 
the mines meet there, many pupils attend its gymnasium, 
there are not fewer than six churches, four belong to the 
Lutherans, one to the Catholics, and another to the Cal- 
vinists. The pins and different articles of cutlery that are 
made in the town, its breweries, spirit and vinegar distil- 
leries, and lastly its hundred and fifty looms are said to re- 
turn considerable profits. It may be remarked indeed 
that there are few towns or even villages in this govern- 
ment, of which the inhabitants are not engaged in some 
branch of industry. Iron and other metals are wwked in 
the different places that have been now described. Hagen 
may be mentioned not only for its cloth and paper manu- 
factories, but also on account of its iron works, from which 
arc exported pitch forks, scythes, sickles and different im- 
plements of husbandry to the amount of ^08400, a sum not 
nearly so great as tliat obtained for its files, saws, knives, 
fire-irons, furnaces, anvils and coffee-mills. The small 
town of Schwclrn, in which the number of inhabitants 
amounts to 2800 souls, a population not much greater than 
the preceding, carries on the same sort of trade, and pos- 
sesses in addition linen manufactories, soap works, breweries 
and distilleries. Altena contains about 3400 individuals, 
there arc not fewer than 104 mills in which iron wire is 
drawn; five hundred workmen arc employed in making 
needles, pins and thimbles. The sum obtained for the ar- 
ticles exported, may perhaps exceed £100,000. Iscriohn 
is situated on a mountainous and unfruitful district, but 
its wealth depends on the industry of its inhabitants; its 
population has never been supposed greater than 5400 
.souls, and the number of Lutherans may perhaps be equal 
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book to that of the Catholics. It appears from a s^tistical ac- 
cxx. count that there are fifty-one mills fpr making that sort of 
iron wire, used in tlie machines for carding cloth, and more 
than a hundred workmen are employed in making coffee 
mills. It exports more than d02£OO in pins, and about 
d69000 in copper garnishings for snuff-boxes, canes and oth-‘ 
er articles of a like description. Its metal buttons, buckles 
and chains are much prized; the copper, of which these dif- 
ferent articles are made, is obtained from four foundries in 
the neighbourhood. Besides what has been already enume- 
rated, the paper, velvet and silk manufactories of the same 
place might be mentioned. All these articles keep up the 
commerce of sixty mercantile houses, that correspond with 
France, Italy and different countries in the north. 

Tmvns small town of Liinhurg or Hohen-Limburg, which 

is situatad in the county of Bentheim-Tccklemburg, car- 
ries on the same sort of trade; nails form part of its ex- 
ports. Olpe on the Bigge contains only lOOO inhabitants, 
but it possesses fifty forges for iron bars, about thirty for 
steel, fifteen white-iron manufactories and two copper foun- 
dries, in both of whicli, planchets for coining money arc 
made, and in some years more than 3000 hundredweights 
of them have been exported to foreign countries. So much 
industry concentrated in a small town, where the different 
works are supplied with the metals obtained within its ter- 
ritory, has induced government to establish there a tribunal 
that presides over the mines. Siegen, a place of 3800 in- 
habitants, with a castle and public gardens on the banks of 
the Sieg, has been chosen for the seat of a royal tribunal; 
one of its buildings is a large gymnasium. Many forges 
and foundries have been built in the town, but there are al- 
so soap works, woollen, linen and other manufactories, 

Staihberg. The neighbouring country abounds witli slate and mines 
of different metals. Mount Staihberg is situated at a simrt 
distance from the village of Mosen, it is almost wholly 
formed of proto-carburet of iron, or natural steel, which has 
been considered by good judges to be the best in Europe, 
for many purposes. The other mines that arc worked in 
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the district^Vf Siegen produce annually 700 marks of sil- book 
ver, 300 huiWlredweiglits of copperi and 400 hundred- 
weights of lead. ' 

The province of Juliers, Cleves and Berg was formed'by Province of 
the ancient dutchies of Cleves and Gelder, by the princi- cievM and 
pality of Moers, the counties of Essen and Werben, the Berg, 
great dutchy of Berg founded by Napoleon^ apd a part of 
the dutchy of Juliers. It is bounded on the west and the 
north by the Netherlands, on the north-east and the east by 
the province of Westphalia, and on the south by that of the 
lower Rliine. It has been divided into two governments, 
those of Cologne and Dusseldorf. 

The German people, the ancient inhabitants of the pro- Ancientln- 
vince, may be mentioned on account of their connexion with ***^^*‘^”^®* 
the Romans, and the sliare they had in the wars, which 
Rome maintained against the countries that are watered by 
the Rhine. The TJhii and Gugerni were the most important 
of these tribes. Tlie Usipetes, the Tencteri and Sicambri 
were settled on the left bank of the river. Some informa- 
tion may be obtained concerning these imperfectly civilized 
nations from the writings of ancient authors, and from the 
learned researches of M. AV^ilhelm.'* The Ubii whom Ta- 
citus calls the Jgrippinenses were the neighbours of the Ou^ 
gernij Tlie^^ inhabited the country, which now forms the 
territory of Moers. Exposed to the incursions of the Sue- 
vi, who exacted tribute, or threatened to destroy them, they 
were compelled to implore the assistance of Julius Caesar, 
at that time stationed on the opposite bank of the Rhine. 

It ai)pears too that they were induced, in consequence of Migration, 
new attacks on the part of the Suevi, to place themselves 
under the protection of Vespasian Agrippa, who granted 
them lands on the left bank of the river in front of their an- 
cient territory. While they removed to their new country, 
they passed the bridge which had been built across the 

^ (Jermanicn und seine Bewohner, 8vo. pages 111, 114, 138, «&;€• 

t Tacitus, De Moribus Gcriuanurutn, sect. 28. 
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cxx. it was owing to the good intelligence that subsisted between 
them and the Romans; at all events, both Strabo and Sue- 
tonius inform us that the Ubii were the faithful allies of the 
Roman people. It was in consequence of their alliance with 
Rome that they were involved in several wars against their 
neighbours, and it is not less certain that they preferred the 
Roman name of Jgrippinenses, which they derived from the 
wife of Claudius, to the German one of Uhier^ that denotes 
a people on the banks of a river, indeed every river in Ger- 
many was then called Ob or Ub. 

Gugerni. The Giigcmi were one of the German tribes whom Tibe- 
rius had permitted to settle on the left banks of the Rhine, 
eight years before the Christian era. They were the de- 
scendants of those Sicambrians, who in the time of Julius 
Caesar, inhabited the country between the Sieg and theLip- 
pe. The amount of their population was not greater than 
40,000 individuals. They agreed before they migrated to 
their new country to defend it against the incursions of their 
neighbours on the opposite bank of the river. Their terri- 
tory extended from that branch of the Rhine, wliich is call- 
ed the Waal to the districts in the ncighboiirliood of Moers. 
These lands were formerly inhabited by the Men a pi i, who 
had a share in the revolt of theBatavii, under the command 
of Claudius Civilis. Giigerner, their name, wliich the Ro- 
mans changed into Gugerni, was derived, says M. Wilhelm, 
from gairnjan an old German word, which signifies to ask, 
and thus indicates that they settled voluntarily in the coun- 
tries subject to the Romans. 

Utipetes. The Usipctes were one of the earliest German tribes that 
the Romans met with on the left bank of the Lower Rhine. 
Compelled to fly from the incursions of the Suevi, they 
settled in the country about the fifty-vsixth year before the 
Christian era. They continued formidable to the Batavii, 
until the time that Cassar subdued and forced tlicin to cross 
the Rhine. They retired to the south of tlic Lijipc, the 
country which the Sicambri inhabited, not far from the lands 
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of the Ten^teri, who had shared with them the dangers of ipooK 
their expedition, and the consequences of their defeat. cxx. 

Tacitus commends *tlie cavalry of the Tencteri. ^^To 7 

ride well,” says’the historian, ‘‘ was not neglected by the old, 
it was a source of amusement for children, and of emulation 
for youth. The horse was the only part of their possessions, 
that did not descend after the decease of its owner, to the 
eldest son, but was given to him who distinguished himself 
on the field of battle.”* 

The Sicambri, who ceded part of their territory to the Sicambri. 
Usipetes and Tencteri, were a very powerful and numer- 
ous people in Germany. They were one of those tribes 
whom Pliny designates under the name of Isthsevones.\ 

They were conquered by Drusus in the twelfth year before 
the vulgar era. 

From the neighbourhood of Cleves to Cologne, the Soil, 
lands on both banks of the Rhine are for the most part of 
a later origin than the chalk formation. From Cologne 
to two leagues below Bonn, in other w^ords, to the south- 
ern limits of the province, tlie ternary rocks extend over a 
breadth of more than five leagues on the left bank of the 
Rhine, while their greatest breadth on the opposite bank 
is little more than a league. On the same side may be ob- 
served the commencement of the volcanic lands and ex- 
tinguished craters, which, in the neighbourhood of Cob- 
Icntz, occupy a considerable extent on both sides of the 
river. On the left of the Rhine, or in the country between 
tlie Rhine and the £rft, that throws itself into it, and from 
the distance of a league to the north of Cologne, to nearly 
the same distance to the south beyond Bonn, a belt of land 
wholly composed of different kinds of sandstone and plas- 
tic argil or potters’ clay, extends to the length of nearly 
twenty-six miles.:!^ Lastly, a few detached portions of the 
same belt are only observed on the right or opposite bank 
of the Rhine. 

♦ Tacitus, De Moribus Gcrmaiiorum, sect. 32. 

t I’liny, Book IV. chapter 14. 

f Cldssification ct cJiaractercs des rocJics, par Broiiguiart. 
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There are many ancient ruins and places otf which the 
names still attest the power of the Romans;^ this point 
of view the country is not uninteresting to the antiquary 
and historian. 

The government of Diisseldorf shall be first described. 
Cleves or Kleve is divided into the high and low town ; it, 
is situated on the Kermisdal, at a league from the Rhinei 
and in the midst of a fertile country. It is built on the 
declivities of three hills^ and its name appears to have been 
derived from the Latin word clivum (the side of a hill,) 
from which probably the Romans formed Clivia. It is 
peopled by 7000 inhabitants^ who consist of 5000 Catho- 
lics, 1000 Calvinists, 800 Lutherans, 40 Mennonites, and 160 
Jews. A gymnasium, a fine townhouse, and different ma- 
nufactories, such as silk and woollen, have been built in 
Cleves. The town is surrounded by verdant hills, agree- 
able valleys, meadows and fruitful fields. A great many 
towns and villages may be seen in clear weather from the 
top of the tow'er, which commands the old town. The 
time that the tower was founded, cannot be ascertained, but 
it is said that it has stood since the third century before the 
Christian era, the accuracy of the statement, however, may 
be considered extremely doubtful. At the distance of less 
than a mile from the town, a large space of ground has been 
laid out into gardens, that many frequent on account of 
their agreeable situation and a famous mineral spring. 

Reich vvald, an ancient sacred w ood ; the nemus sacrum 
mentioned by Tacitus=*^ is situated in the territory of 
Cleves; it was there that Cladius Civilis excited tlic Ba- 
tavii to revolt against the Romans. 

Emmerich on the Rhine is remarkable for a canal, which 
may contain about a hundred trading vessels. The town 
is peopled by 4400 individuals, it has ils gymnasium and 
seminary. Wescl, which was a village in the beginning 
of the tw elfth century, contains at present 12,000 inhabi- 
tants, many of whom arc occupied in different manufacto- 


* 'racil. llibtur. lib. iv. &cci. M. 
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ries, by ineans of whicli an active trade is carried on with BO( 
the Nethe rlands, so that vessels loaded with merchandise 
depart almost every day from its harbour on tlie Rhine 
to that country. The town is surrounded with fortifica- 
tions, and defended by the fort Blucher, which rises on the 
left bank of the river. It possesses two Catlmlic parishes^ 
a Lutheran and reformed churchy a gymnasium, and a 
theatre. 

Xanten or Santen contains a reformed and Catholic Xante 
church, the latter is adorned with some valuable paintings 
by John Calcar. It is believed that the Roman town called uipia 
Ulpia Castra was situated in its vicinity; and at a quarter 
of a league beyond it, near the village of Wisteii, is the site 
of Vetera Castra, a town noticed by Ptolemy, and fre- 
quently mentioned in the writings of Tacitus, at least in 
that part of them, which contains the history of the rebel- Vetera 
lion of Claudius Civilis.* Although the historian informs Castra 
us that at the approach of this chief, the ramparts and en- 
trenchments were repaired, and all the buildings erected 
in the form of a towm near the fortifications w ere demolish- 
ed ; the foundation atid remains of an amphitheatre are still 
to be seem 

Antiquaries Have discovered at some distance from these coionia 
ruins, and not far from the village of Kcllen ; the position Trajan? 
of Coionia Trajana, a Roman town. It is said too that the 
remains of a pretorium have been observed on the hill of 
Vorsten at a quarter of a league from Santen. It may be 
doubted whctlier the Coionia Trajana and a pretorium wore 
built on these sites, but it is certain that the remains of 
Roman buildings, tombs, urns and baths have been dis- 
covered near them. 

The small towm of Gcldern is remarkable for its town- Oeidem, 
house, a large and fine building. Moers or Meurs is situ- 
ated on the {kernel t, at a league from the Rhine: its for- 
tress was razed in 1704, its population amounts at present 
to 1800 individuals. It is built near the village of Asberg, 
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which is believed to be the ancient Asciburgiun^, a town 
mentioned both by Ptolemy and Tacitus. Tho lions that- 
now adorn the townhouse of Moers were dug from the ruins 
in the village. Among the otlier articles that have been 
preserved are two stones on which the names of two centu- 
rions are inscribed^ several Roman tombs^ vases, lamps, 
arms and medals. Kempen is not so much known from its 
castle, manufactories, and a population of three thousand 
souls, as from being the birth-place of the celebrated Augus- 
tine, the author of the Imitation of Jesus Christ. Duisburg, 
which contains 4500 inhabitants, is pleasantly situated be- 
tween the Ruhr and the Anger, at a mile and a half from the 
Rhine. The neighbouring country consists of woods and 
fertile plains. The principal buildings are an university, 
a gymnasium, an orphan hospital, and the fine church of 
Saint Saviour. It is a place of some importance from its 
cloth, linen and soap manufactories, of which the produce 
has been estimated at 100,000 rix dollars. The quantity 
of tobacco manufactured and exported every year, is sup- 
posed to be worth 150,000 rixdollars. The principal part 
>f its trade is carried on wdth the Nctlierlands. There 
are two iron works and foundries in the neiglibourliood, 
from which 2,000,000 pounds of iron are obtained, and 
which supply a royal manufactory of arms. Crcfeld has 
now^ become a flourishing town ; the soil is marshy and ill 
adapted for agriculture, but it has been improved by the 
industry of its inhabitants, and the lands in the neighbour- 
hood are at present covered with gardens, country houses 
and manufactories. Ncuss, which is watered by the Erft, 
and contains 6000 inhabitants, is dirty and ill built. It is 
supposed by some that it was founded by Drusus. The 
capital of the province is situated in the vicinity, but on the 
right bank of the river. 

Dusseldorf holds the first rank in the government; its 
wealth and a population of 2(),000 souls, render it one of 
the most important towns on the Rhine. Its name was de- 
rived from theDussel, a small stream that watered it, before 
it extended to the banks of the river. Dusscldor f was merely 
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a village at the commencement of the thirteenth century, Boc 
when the Duke of Neuburg, elector palatine, fixed his resi- cx 
dence there, and afterwards enlarged it. ^ 

The greater part of it consists of three divisions or rather Differc 
three towns built at different periods. The first is called 
Mstadt (Old Town), tlie second, Carlstadt (Charlestown), 
and the third, J^eustadt (New Town). Its fortifications 
were destroyed at the time that tlie French republic was 
extending its victories on the banks of, the Rhine. Ruins 
are all that remain of its castle, which was bombarded in 
1794, but in the midst of these ruins, the spectator observes 
with amazement an entire statue of John William, sculptur- 
ed in white marble by Coipel. The same sculptor made 
the bronze equestrian statue of the same prince for the 
great square, which it still adorns. The large street, in 
which many of the houses may be compared to palaces, is 
not the only one that can be mentioned for its regularity. 

The most remarkable public buildings are the mint, the 
barracks, two of its fifteen churches, the one that contains 
the marble monument erected to the memory of Duke John, 
and the other, which belonged formerly to the Jesuits. Tl» 
useful establishments are an hospital, an academy of aiTj 
and trades, another of painting, a gymnasium, several 
libraries, an observatory, two colleges and a school of ana- 
tomy and surgery. The trade of the town is considerable, 
it consists chietly in sugar, glass, silk and woollen stuffs. 

Elbcrfcld, which contains sixteen thousand inhabitants, Eiberfe 
among w'hom are seven thousand Calvinists, six thousand 
Lutherans, and three thousand Catholics, is situated on the 
Wipi^er, a feeder of the Rhine. It manufactures annually, 
about L.24,200 ill lace, more than two thousand workmen 
are employed in weaving silk, and nearly an equal number 
in its linen and cotton manufactoriCvS. It has been said that 
a machine is erected in one of its w^orks, by which, with 
the assistance of two persons, a hundred yards of lace can 
be woven in an hour. Among the other articles that are 
made, arc a great variety of plated goods, and others of a 
metallic composition imitating silver. The capital of the 
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BOOK different banks at Elberfeld has been supposed to be equal 
to L.13,480,000, these establishments {ire supported by the 
' industry and commerce of the town. 

Neighbour- Stein remarks rightly, that the love of labour is so much 
hood. diffused in the neighbourhood of Elberfeld, that not less 
than sixteen thousand persons find the means of subsist- 
ence on a surface little more tlian a German square mile, 
or twelve English square miles in extent.* A thousand 
manufactories, mills or machineries have been erected on 
the plain through which the Wipper flows, and which is 
hardly six miles in length. Elberfeld and its environs, 
seem to form only a single city, but it is not less distress- 
ing than remarkable to observe the great number of poor 
and indigent persons in the midst of this industrious popu- 
lation. 

Soiiigen* The arius and cutlery of Solingen have been famous for 
the last five hundred years ; it is peopled by 3500 inhabi- 
tants, and in the twenty-three manufactories in the town 
and neighbourhood, more than two thousand workmen have 
been for a long time employed in finishing swords, knives 
and different articles of cutlery. Its trade, though by no 
means improved by the last political changes on the banks 
of the Rhine, and the custom-house system which was then 
e^/^ablished, is still very considerable. 

Cologne. Hassel does not suppose the number of inhabitants in 
Koeln, or Cologne, to be less than 50,400. Tlius, its popu- 
lation is sufficient to place this metropolis of a government 
in the first rank among the towns on the banks of the 
Rhine. If Cologne was built like Diisscldorf, and peopled 
in the same proportion, it might be comj)arcd with the 
finest cities in Germany. But its narrow and dismal 
streets, its Gothic bouses, some of which are built of brick, 
others of wood, and a very small number of stone, give it 
a gloomy and disagreeable appearance, that contrasts ill 
with the public buildings. The principal edifices arc the 


* Hiindbucli, dcr Geogiapl)ic unci biaMsiik, 
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townliousc, which has been adorned with a double range of Booi 
marble columns, the central school or ancient college of the 
Jesuits, the arsenal, the palace of the ancient electors, the 
church of St. Gereon, of wliich the cupola is much admired^ 
that of the Minorites, not less remarkable on account of its 
portal, and lastly, the cathedral built in tlie thirteenth cen- 
tury, and which, if finished, might be the finest of any in Co- 
logne. The interior of the cathedral is large and imposing; 
it is about four hundred feet in length, a hundred columns 
, support the vaulted roof; and the clioir, in which the ele- 
gance and boldness of the execution cannot escape notice^ 
reaches to tlie height of two hundred feet. The church of 
St. Peter, where Rubens was baptized, is adorned with the 
fine painting representing the martyrdom of the apostle Pe- 
ter, a painting tliat remained there until ir94, was then car- 
ried to tlie Louvre, and twenty years afterwards, brought 
back to Cologne. 

Some of the twenty churches in Cologne, contain a great Relicks. 
number of relicks, that are held in veneration by a credu- 
lous people. Those in the cathedral are the bones of the 
twelve apostles, the cross of St. Peter, the magnificent 
shrine of Saint Engelbert, and the sarcopliagus of the 
Three Magi, which is distinguished by the beauty of its 
sculpture, and the profusion of its ornaments. In thv. 
church of St. Ursula are preserved the supposed bones of 
that saint, and those of the eleven thousand virgins, her sup- 
posed companions, their skulls are arranged in order, round 
the walls of a small chapel within the church. These ob- " 
jects of popular superstition, the churches, of which the 
number was formerly twice as great, and the doors of the 
churches that are still beset by a crowd of mendicants, are 
likely to impress the stranger with no favourable notion as 
to the knowledge and education of the people in Cologne. It 
was believed that the Protestants form but a very small part 
of the inliahitnnts ; it has been ascertained, however, that 
there are more than two thousand Calvinists. The industry 
of the town is insignificant in proportion to its population. 
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a truth that may be confirmed by the low state of its trade 
and manufactures. There are however several scientific 
" institutions, among others a college with a library of sixty 
thousand volumes, another library containing thirty thou- 
sand, a collection of philosophical instruments, a botanical 
garden, in which the number of plants amounts to four thou- 
sand, an anatomical theatre, a mineralogical museum, and 
an academy of painting. There are not fewer than tw^enty 
hospitals, an infirmary and a lunatic asylum, most of which 
were founded by charitable persons. It is unnecessary to 
say much of its theatre and other places of amusement. 
This town, encompassed with ditches and old w^alls, flanked 
with turrets, of which the extent may be equal to two leagues 
in circumference, is a place of great antiquity. 

It is supposed to have been the capital of tlie Ubii (Oppi^ 
dum Uhiorum)^ of which the name w as changed into Colonia 
Jigrippina in honour of Agrippina, who w^as born within its 
walls, and who enlarged and improved them. Several re- 
mains of its antiquity may still be observed, among others, 
the ruins of an ancient Roman hall ; the church of St. Peter 
was built on the ruins of a heathen temple ; and the site of 
a Roman capital may still be seen. 

Cologne was styled a municipal town, and capital of 
Second Germany in the reign of Claudius. The Romans 
were driven from it by Merowee, king of the Franks in 
the year 449 5 not long afterwards it was ruined by Attila, 
and again repaired and built by the Romans. Chilperic 
took possession of it, and it became the capital of the king- 
dom of Cologne, which continued until the time it w as con- 
quered by Clodowig or Clovis, who added and united the 
territory to France. The kings of the first race used to 
reside there; Charlemagne himself often preferred it to 
Aix-la-Chapelle. It was declared a free and imperial town 
during the reign of Otho the Great, in the year 957 . It 
was surrounded with walls by the Archbishop Philip of 
Heinsberg in 1187. It entered into the Hanseatic league 
in 1260, and in the fourteenth century its archbishops were 
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raised to the electoral dignity.* Lastly, under the French 
^usurpation, it was made the capital of a division in the de- 
partment of the Roer. * 

The trade of Cologne consists in woollen stuffs, ribbons 
and porcelain, there are besides several distilleries, and the 
most important are those of the spirit which bears the name 
of the town ; but that which contributes most to enrich it, is 
its harbour on the Rhine, for it is thus rendered the interme- 
diate station of a considerable trade with Germany and tlie 
Netherlands. Rubens, Cornelius Agrippa, and the founder 
of the Chartreux were born in Cologne. 

Worengeh, at some distance to the north of the last town, 
is built on the site of the ancient Buruncum^ where a de- 
tachment of the seventh legion was quartered. Several Ro- 
man ruins are still observed in the neighbourhood. 

Zulpic is the Tolbiacum of Tacitus, a town celebrated 
during the middle ages on account of the victory which 
Clovis gained over the Germans, and which was one cause 
of liis conversion to Christianity. 

Bonn or the ancient Bonna^ opposite to which, according 
to Floras, Driisus built a bridge over the Rhine, is situated 
on the right bank of that river, about five leagues distance 
to the south of Cologne. The beauty of its situation induc- 
ed the ancient electors to choose it for their residence. Its 
population, says Hasscl, amounts to 10,566 inhabitants; it 
is well built, and the streets arc spacious. As to its public 
buildings, we may mention four of its churches, atownhouse 
of modern architecture, an hospital, a college and a theatre. 
Its castle, a large and elegant building, is now converted 
into an university, which was founded in 1818. It contains 
a library of 25,000 volumes, a museum of natural history, 
and other scientific collections. 

An ancient monument, possessing considerable Interest, 
may be seen on the square of Saint Renii. It is formed by 
a number of pillars, and consecrated to victory; the follow- 
ing words arc inscribed on it, Dese victorids sacrum. Some 
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BOOK antiquaries consider it the ara Tlbiorumf mentioned by an- 
cxx. cient authors j but tlie subject has so much puzzled archai- 
~~ ologists that none have hitherto veiihired to determine whe- 

ther it was originally erected at Cologne or Bonn.* A 
large piece of ground near the town belongs to an agricul- 
tural school ; the different nurseries and collections of plants 
in that establishment arc laid out in public walks. The 
small town of Briilil is not more than two leagues distant 
from Bonn ; its mineral springs are much visited, and it is 
also well known on account of the magnificent castle of Au- 
gustemburg. 

Castrum Antiquaries insist that Trajansdorf is the correct name 
Trajani. qJ small village of Traunsdorf at no great distance 
from Bonn. The number of Roman antiquities that have 
been found there, and other reasons render it probable that 
it was the Cjistrum Trajani. Bonn carries on a trade in 
coarse cgttori, soap and nitric acid. Salmon WTigliing forty 
or fifty pounds are often exposed in its markets ; they are 
taken in the Sieg, a small river that waters the town of 
Siegburg, situated about six miles from Bonn, on the right 
bank of the Rliinc. 

Province of TIio provincc of the Lowcr Rhine is mostly formed by 
RhineT^^ ancient Fvench departments of the liocr^ the lihine and 

MoaeWe, the Savre, and also by a povllon of the department 
of Qurthe. It bounded on the west and the north by the 
Netherlands, on tlie cast by the governments of Dusseklorf 
and Cologne, the principality of Nassau, the great dulcliy 
of Hesse-Darmstadt, the landgraviatc of IJcssc-llomburg, 
the principality of BirkenfekI, and the circle of tlic Rhine, 
a Bavarian province ; on the south by France. Its extent 
is about a hundred and thirty-eight miles from rioi'th to 
south, and sixty-four at its greatest breadth from cast to 
w^est. Its surface is nearly equal to four thousand eight 
hundred English square miles. It is divided into thi ‘ee gov- 
ernments, of which the chief towns arc Aix-la-Chapdle, 
Coblentz and Treves. 

* See G.Ghelen, de Admhanda sacra et civili magnitudinc Colonia-., JClo, 
Memoires et notice de D’Aiivillc sur les Gaulcs. 
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The Ebiironcs and Trcveid were the ancient German Book 
people, that inhabited the large forests in the province. 

The former were scattered on both the banks of the Meuse, " ! T" 

. Ancient m- 

and their lands extended to the modern territory of Juliers. habitants. 
They appear to have been the most ancient inhabitants of 
the country, at least no mention is made*of any others that 
possessed it before them. Their principal fortress is called 
' Muatuca in the commentaries of Caesar. They acted an 
important part in the war against the Gauls, and gained 
under the command of Ambiorix, a complete victory over a 
Roman legion but being defeated at a latter period by 
Caesar, they gave up their country to the Tungri. 

The Treveri were a powerful and warlike nation ; Caesar Trereri. 
commends their cavalry, it was formidable to the Romans.f 
The same people, says Tacitus, boasts of being sprung from 
the ancient Germans.ij; They were one of those tribes, 
that long before the expedition of Caesar into Gaul, crossed 
tlic Rhine, and settled in the fertile valley of the Moselle. 

The ancient date of their settlement in the country is prov- 
ed, as M. Wittenbacli remarks, § by their advancement in 
civilization, at the time it was invaded by the Romans. 

They did not then wander in the forests, but exercised a 

sort of authority over the NerVii, Ubii, Tungri and Ebu- 

roncs, their neighbours. Tliey were not ignorant of the 
arts, they built towns, and enacted laws. 

Tlicir government was an elective monarchy, in which the Govern- 
chiefs shared the power with their sovereign. The prince 
was supreme judge of his people; he was proclaimed and 
placed oil a buckler, according to the custom of other na- 
tions ill Gaul and Germany. An union or meeting of the 
nobles formed the senate of the Treveri, and that assembly 
retained its authority after their country was conquered 
by the Romans. The Roman senate, writing to that of 

* G. J. Cii;saris Coniincntaria, lab, V. 

' t UUmu, Tiib. II. 

^ |)c Aloribus ( bv'niianorutn, sect. ijn. 

Abiiss (li:r Tririsclien (Icschichtc. 

VOIi. VII. 31 
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Treves, about the year 225 of the Christian era, designates 
it in tiie following way , — Senatus amplissimus curise Tre- 
vionnn. 

Every man in the nation was bred to arms. A coat of 
armour was tliqir toga virilis, war was the.only road to dig- 
nity and preferment. They entered so much the more 
eagerly into battle, because to defend their habitations and 
country, was considered the most sacred duty. Persuaded 
that the divinity directed and assisted their efforts, the 
Treveri kept their arms and standards in places consecrat- 
ed to the Gods. It is probably for the same reason, that 
during war, the priest of the city, as Tacitus informs us, 
had a right to punish the guilty, and to send them before 
the sovereign judge.* According to the religious notions 
of the same people, bravery was the only virtue, which was 
rewarded after death. The Treveri inliabitcd a portion of 
that country, which the Romans called Gallia Comata from 
the long hair of its inhabitants. 

Like other German nations, they were distinguished by 
their fair complexion and long hair, divided in front, and 
falling on each side of the face. Some few had their hair 
knotted or bound at the crown of the head, and all of tliem 
wore long beards. The body was covered with a short 
and broad tunic, over which a w^oollcn mantle was thrown. 
The dress of the women differed chiefly in its lengtii from 
that of the men ; but their tunics were without sleeves, 
their shoulders and arms were not covered. Such arc the 
principal facts that can be collected from the Avritings of 
the-ancients, concerning the Eburones and Treveri. The 
territory situated between the countries of these two people, 
was inliabited by the Condrusi and Cmresi, who arc men- 
tioned by Caesar, and who were in some respects under the 
government of the Treveri.f 

Geologists have observed many different kinds of land 
and rocks in the province of the Lower Rhine. At its 

* Sacerdos Civitatis, dc Moribus (Jennanorum, sect. 10. 
t Coramciitaria, Libii II. et Vi. 
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northern extremity are ternary deposites, or those of the last 
formation^ similar to^ others in the vicinity of Paris. To 
the north of Aix-la-Chapelle^ these deposites are succeeded 
by streaked and other varieties qf sandstone, plastic argil 
and coal ; an immense deposite of gneiss extends on the west, 

•and coal and intermediate calcareous rocks on the east; 

. lastly the masses of sandstone, which are known in Germany 
by the name quadersandstein, are found in the south, and 
are surrounded by intermediate limestone. From the south- 
east of Aix-la-Chapelle, or the neighbourhood of Malmedy 
to the Eyfel mountains, the land abounds in schistus and 
sandstone, in the midst of which a belt of calcareous rocks 
stretches from north to south. 

The country to the north of the Moselle, including all the Volcanic 
eastern part of the province, and the districts beyond the 
Rhine, has most excited the attention of geologists. That 
region is formed by different chains of volcanic mountains, 
that rise near calcareous rocks, such as were formed in the 
depths of the primitive ocean, which has left so many traces 
on the surface of the earth. 

The most important of these chains is the Eyfel (Eyfel Eyfel Gi- 
Gebirge); many of its volcanic summits are remarkable on 
account of their height; from one of them, the Kyll, a 
small river descends southwards and throws itself into the 
Moselle. 

But before the traveller can arrive at that country, still Heaths, 
marked with the action of subterranean fire, he must tra- 
verse large downs covered with heath in the neighbourhood 
of Monjoie between Eussen and Malmedy. Goldberg, 
from which a very extensive horizon bounded by co- 
nical summits, presents itself to the view, is the first 
volcanic mountain that can be seen after passing the 
heaths. At every step tlic stranger takes in this re- 

gion, he perceives vast craters or mountains, that seem 
to have emitted lava at different periods. Such at 
least is the opinion of M. Steininger,* and it must be 
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confessed^ if these heights be compared with the Piiy-de- 
Dome, that his opinion is not improb^able. 

• We shall commence our account of the different towns 
with that of Juliers or Julieh^ which although it contains 
only three thousand inhabitants^ is important from its com- 
merce^ its cloth and ribbon manufactories. That small city 
^ is besides well known from its antiquity. Ammianus Mar- 
cellinus speaks of it^^ and it is called Juliacum in the itine> 
rary of Antonine. 

Aix-la-Chapelle or Aachen, the capital of a circle, and 
the chief town of the province, contains according to Hassel, 
thirty-three thousand six hundred inhabitants. But that 
number was not equal to a third part of its population dur- 
ing the period of its splendour, at the time when the German 
emperors were crowned there, and made it occasionally the 
place of their residence. It was then enriched by its trade 
and industry, .but strangers are only attracted to it at pre- 
sent by its mineral waters, which, together with its cotton 
and muslin manufactures, and its trade in watches and 
jewellery, form the principal source of its wealth. Some 
authors, endeavouring to jirovc its ancient origin from the 
antiquities which have been found in it, and from its Latin 
name, Jiquon-GranU maintain that it w as founded by Serc- 
nius Granus, wdio lived in tlie time of Hadrian. It is more 
likely that the merit of having founded it, is due to Charle- 
magne, for before the fifth century it was only a Roman 
bath or an insignificant town, which was wholly de- 
stroyed by Attila. The old ramparts liavc been changed 
into public walks, some of the streets arc broad and 
regular, and several public buildings arc too remarkable 
to be past over in silence. The townliousc, Hanked witli 
turrets, is not inferior to any in Cermaiiy. Lewis the 
Debonair, Charles the Fifth and oilier sovereigns were 
crowned in one of its halls. All its churches arc very 
ancient ; that of Saint Ulric has been admired for the 
height and symmetry of its arches ,• it may be remarked 


*■ Ciber XVn. sccl. 2. 
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too that one half of it belongs to the LutheranSi and the oth- book 
er to the Catholics. .The interior is adorned with several 
paintings by Cranach and other celebrated masters. The 
finest organ in Germany has been supposed to be the one in 
the Church of the Franciscans. Few buildings can be com- 
*pared with the cathedral^ both on account of its windows^ 
its thirty colossal columns, its bronze portal, and the mag- 
nificence of its Gothic architecture. It was built by Charle- 
magne, the white marble chair is still preserved on which 
that emperor and the princes, who succeeded him, used to sit. 

Many relics, of which the authenticity may be doubted, Relics, 
are presented every seven years to the veneration of a su- 
perstitious people, and to a number of pilgrims that crowd 
together on these occasions. Some of the articles exhibited 
are the robe of the Virgin Mary, the swaddling clothes of 
Jesus, the bloody linen on which the head of John the Bap- 
tist was exposed, and the cincture worn by our Saviour at 
his crucifixion. Tlie people, one would think, can hardly 
be at present deluded by such impositions. The skull of 
Charlemagne, who was buried in the cathedral, may still 
be seen. His sword, baldrick and book of the gospels are 
preserved in the townhousc, and at every coronation of an 
emperor, they arc sent to the city where the ceremony is to 
take place. The buildings added to the town since the 
Prussians obtained possession, arc a mint and redoubt of 
solid architecture with an exterior surrounded by arcades. 

The places of amusement arc a German theatre, a concert 
room and a casino. The literary and scientific institutions 
are not important; they consist of an academy of sciences, 
a college, a scliool of drawing, and a collection of models 
relative to the arts and trades. A gallery of paintings is 
the most valuable collection in the town. 

The neighbourhood of Aix-la-Chapcllc has been much Neighbour- 
admired ; the land, though not fertile, is well cultivated, and 
the public walks are laid out, with great taste ; that of Mount 
Lewis is the most frequented. The small tow n of Burtscheid 
is situated in the immediate vicinity j it is peopled by four 
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thousand six hundred inhabitants^ who carry on a trade in 
cloth, needles and other articles. that leads to 

the town, the beautiful valley on wdiich it is built, the warm 
springs that may be discovered at a distance, from the va- 
pours they exhale, the streams that supply the different ma- 
nufactories, and the ruins of an old castle, part of which is 
now converted into an inn, form together a fine landscape in 
the neighbourhood of Biirtscheid. 

Dureri on the Roer, is not inferior to the last town in the 
number of its inhabitants; its trade consists principally in 
cloth, ribbons and soap. A statue of John Nepomucene, a 
saint whose memory was held in veneration, has been erect- 
ed at Diireni The same town appears to be the Marcoduruin 
that is mentioned in the annals of Tacitus. A number of 
iron works, and eight paper mills are situated in the vi- 
cinity. 

Eupen is a town of ten thousand inhabitants, and the 
most industrious amongst them are the descendants of the 
French protestants that fled from their country after the re- 
vocation of the edict of Nantes. Cloth is the most impor- 
tant of its manufactures, the others are leather, soap and pa- 
per. Malmedy carries on a lucrative trade in leather; its 
po|nilation amounts to four thousand individuals. 

Neuwied, a small town not much more populous, but much 
more industrious than the preceding, stands on the opposite 
bank of the Rhine. Household furniture, hardware and dif- 
ferent articles of cutlery, amounting in weight to firtcen hun- 
dred tons, are exported from it every year. A number of 
antiquities has been collected in a castle belonging to the 
prince of Neuweid, which are by so much the more interest- 
ing from the circumstance tliat all of tiiem were found on 
the site of a Roman camp in the vicinity.* 

The village of Wcisseltliiirin is situated in the neigh- 
bourhood of the same town. It is there tliat a monument 
was erected to the memory of General llochc, whose 
ashes are deposited on the left bank of the Rliinc, not far 

* Sec Mr. Hofman’s work, (irundriss dcs Roemischeii castcl bey Nouwcul, 
nebst andern Dcnkmalcrn, in 8vo. 180 d. 
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from Andernach, and near the grave of Marceau. Eliren- book 
bVeitstein or Thal-Ehrenbrcitstein in the neighbourhood of 
Andernachf is a small and well built town of two thousand 
inhabitants; at no great distance from it are the ruins of 
a Roman bridge, and the hill, on which the important 
fortress stood, that the French took and destroyed in the 
year 1799. The same fortress, now in ruins, was defend- 
ed by a very large piece of ordnance, which has been since 
removed to the arsenal of Mentz. 

A flying bridge, constructed across the Rhine, and which Cobicntz. 
moves every quarter of an hour, leads from Ehrenbreitstein 
to Coblentz. That capital of the province, situated on the 
river, at the junction of the Moselle, is encompassed with 
extensive fortifications, to which additions have been made 
by the Prussians since 1814. It contains fourteen thousand 
inhabitants; the streets are straight and regular; none of 
its edifices have been so much admired as the palace, which 
was built in 1799 by the elector of Treves, who made it 
his residence. Of its sixteen churches, fourteen belong 
to the Catholics, one to the Lutherans of the Augsburg 
confession, and anotlier to the Calvinists. A synagogue 
has been built by the Jews. The principal institutions are 
a college, a seminary and a mount of piety. It possesses 
a large theatre, its quays are well constructed, and the 
stone bridge on the Moselle may be considered one of its 
finest buildings. 

Coblentz was the ancient Confluentes, of which mention Conflu- 
is made in the itinerary of Antoninc, and by Ammianus 
Marcelliiius.* The same place during the western empire 
was the residence of a military engineer, who took the title 
of Praefectus militum defensoruiiuj Its commerce consists 
chiefly at present of Moselle wine, grain, wood and coal. 

The neighbouring country is well w^ooded, and abounds in 
romantic scenery. Tcinstein at a short distance from Cob- 
lentz, has been much frequented for its mineral waters. 

But about twelve miles to the north-west, is situated the Antunna- 

cum. 


* Liber XVIII. c. 2. 
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small town of Andernach, the Jlntiinnacfim of the ancients* 
It contains several remarkable ruins, as the gate of Cob- 
' lentz, the bath of the Jews, a Roman building, and the 
palace of the kings of Austrasia. In its church are depo- 
sited the remains of the emperor Yalcntinian. The town 
stands on a volcanic hill about six hundred and sixty feet 
above the level of the Rhine, and near the embouchure of 
the Nette. It carries on a considerable trade in the dif- 
ferent volcanic products with which the whole adjacent 
country was at one time covered; its tufa is much used by 
the Dutch in constructing their dikes and embankments^ 
and its lava millstones are not uncommon in many parts of 
the continent. The immense rafts of naval timber, obtain- 
ed from the German forests, and destined principally for 
the different ports in the low countries, pass by the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of Andcrnach. 

The lake of Laache is situated at three miles distance 
to the south-east of the last town. It is about thirteen 
hundred acres in superficies, and nearly two hundred feet 
at its greatest depth. From the lava that surrounds it, 
and its oval form, it appears to occupy the site of an 
ancient crater. It is fed by forty springs, and it has 
never been known to freeze during the most severe winter. 
Pike of a very large size, and several kinds of fish are 
taken in it. 

No town of any consequence can be observed in the 
country between Treves ami Coblentz, all those on the 
banks of the Moselle are small ami insignificant; there are 
two, however, on the left bank of the Rhine, wliicii ought 
to be mentioned. The first is Roppart, jM^oplcd by three 
thousand inhabitants, and containing three churches, a col- 
lege, cotton ami linen manufactories and several tan yards. 
Antiquaries believe that it stands on tlie site of Baudobrica, 
one of the five citadels built by Drusus, in which was sta- 
tioned a prefect of the balistarii, {Vriejcclus militum bali- 
stariorum). The other town is Kreiiznacb, it is peopled 
by six thousand eight liuiulrcd inhabitants, and carries on 
a considerable trade in sugar made from bcetravc. Two 
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salt works are situated in its vicinity, from which more 
than 500,000 pounds of salt are annually obtained. 

Treves, which is called Trier in Germany, Is surrounded 
with a great many monuments and ruins, that attest the im- 
portance and splendour of the town when it bore the name 
of Augusta Trevirorum. Augustus conferred on it the title 
of capital of second Belgian Gaul, and Ammianus Marcel- 
‘ linus, wishing to describe its extent,*popuIation and edifices, 
calls it the second Rome. It was ruined at different times 
by the Huns, the Goths, the Vandals and the Franks, and 
has as often been rebuilt. But it has lost the rank which it 
held in ancient Germany; its population at present is not 
greater than fifteen thousand souls. There are many fine 
walks in the neighbourhood ; it is situated in the middle of 
a fruitful valley. The streets are broad and straight, and 
some of the public buildings are imposing. It carries on a 
trade in different kinds of linen and woollen stuffs, leather 
and beetrave sugar. Its university, founded in 1455, re- 
tained its reputation for a long time. The antiquities which 
it contains, have tended to promote the study of archaiolo- 
gy. The museum is very valuable, and the library not less 
so, particularly in manuscripts and editions of the fifteenth 
century ; the number of volumes amounts to seventy thous- 
and. 

According to a popular tradition, which originated in a Antiquity 
monkish history of the thirteenth century, Treves was Trevei. 
founded by Trebcta, the son of Minus, thirteen hundred 
years before the foundation of Rome. Other fables equally 
ridiculous are related concerning its antiquity. It is not 
improbable, however, tliat the Trevi possessed a place of 
some importance long before the Christian era, or in other 
words, a number of scattered cottages, which no more re- 
sembled a city than the habitations of some savage hordes 
in North America. Tacitus, Ausoniusf and Dion Cassi- 
ust make frecjucnt mention of Treves. The most ancient 
Roman monument is perhaps the bridge on the Moselle, a 

* Hist. Lib. IV. and V. &c. t Mos. V. 10. t Lib. XVI. 
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bridge that has of late years been the subject of a memoir; 
M. Wittenbach supposes it was built in the twenty-eighth 
" year before the Christian era by Vipsanius Agrippa. It 
appears to have been the same bridge that is described by 
Tacitus.* 

The gate of Mars (Porta Martis or the Black Gate is 
another building more important though less ancient than 
the last, for the same learned antiquary believes it to have 
been founded in the time of Constantine the Great. Two 
arcades on the ground floor, two stories adorned with col- 
umns and arched windows, two square turrets, forming a 
third story in the same style, render this monument, which 
by no means resembles a triumphal arch, less remarkable 
for its architecture than its state of preservation. All the 
different objects of antiquity that have been found in the 
town, are collected in this vast building. The gate of the 
baths (thermae), that appears to have been finished after 
the third century ; serves as an entrance into Treves. It is 
likely too that the square tower which rises above it, does 
not belong to a more remote epoch ; it is a fort or propug^ 
naciihm. Lastly, the edifice, which has been supposed the 
palace of Constantine, and which was more probably at- 
tached to the baths, for the imperial palace was situated 
near the bridge, is in a very entire state, it has for a long 
time been used as barracks. 

Many of the churches in Treves arc large and well built, 
some of them may serve to recall the wealth of the convents 
to which they were attached. The cathedral is generally 
believed to be the most ancient, but it has rather the ap- 
pearance of a fortress than a church. The eye is fatigued 
with the great profusion of ornaments and statues. The 
church of our Lady is remarkable for the lightness of its 
Gothic architecture, and those of Saint Paulinus and Saint 
MaximiUj although of modern date, arc adorned with fine 
paintings. 


* Lib. IV. 
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It is not only within the town of Treves that many ruins 
aiid antiquities give us some notion of Roman splendour ; 
the site of an amphith*eatre may be seen beyond its walls; 
anfong the vines, which now grow on a soil that has been 
trodden by gladiators, are the remains of the vaults where 
.wild animals were kept before the combats. It was in the 
same place that Constantine, who was long revered as a 
saint, ordered several thousand Frank or French prisoners 
with their chiefs Askaricb and Ragoys, to be torn by wild 
beasts. To gratify the emperor, other spectacles of the 
same sort were renewed at different times, and he gave 
them the name of ludi Francici or the French games.* 

The ruins of a Roman way between Treves and 
Reims are observed at some distance on the road which 
leads to Luxemburg. But perhaps the most curious mo- 
nument, which the Romans have left in all the country of 
the Gauls, is the one at the village of Igel in the same di- 
rection and on the same road. Antiquaries have examined 
it in vain, and the purpose for which it was erected, is still 
doubtful. It is a sort of quadrangular tower, terminated 
in the form of a pyramid, and surmounted by a terrestrial 
globe, on which an eagle rests. Aiisonius says, that like 
the pharos of Memphis, it rises above every other building. 
If it be the tower that he alludes to, some allowance must 
be made for poetical license. Its height, it is certain, is less 
than seventy feet, and its breadth is not greater than 
fifteen. It is stated, in a letter, published in 1824 , and 
addressed to Yauquelin, the celebrated chemist, that the 
monument is crowned by a genius with extended wings, 
kneeling on a globe. Tlie author of the letter is probably 
mistaken, or if his statement be correct, it proves the ig- 
norance of the German architect, who was appointed by 
government to repair the towxr.f We examined it care- 
fully before it was repaired, and could easily distinguish 
an eagle in the same position as on several medals. It is 

* S«e Abriss dcr trierisclien geschicliteby Wittenbach. 

t Letlre siir quelqiies antiquites peu connues en France it M. Vauquelin, 
oiembre de l^institut ; par M. Raymond, ancien professeur de Tuniversit^. 
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cxx. cannon ball in 1675, during the engagement in which the 
" ■' Marshal of Crequi was defeated on tile plain of Treves. 

Purpoiefor As to the purpose fur which it was erected, it appears 
which it yg ^ moiiument raised to the memory of the 

wfts 6jr0ct* ^ 

ed. dead. It cannot be denied that a learned German is of a 

different opinion; he supposes that it was intended lo re- 
cord either the birth of Caligula, or the marriage of Con- 
stantins Chlorus with the empress Helen.* It is not im- 
probable that an ornament on one of the bas-reliefs, the fig- 
ure of a man offering his hand to a woman, has originally 
led to this supposition. But it may be mentioned tliat the 
same opinion has been formerly maintained and refuted. 
The dances and games of the different genii with whicli the 
tower is decorated, as well as a figure of the shepherd Paris^ 
are not incompatible with the design of a funeral monument. 
A mutilated inscription, which has been explained and re- 
stored by antiquaries, leads us to conclude that the tow^er 
was built by two members of the Secundini family in me- 
mory of Secundinus Securus, a wealthy merchant, the 
founder of Igcl, during the latter part of the fourth century.f 
Different No large towtis are situated between Treves and the 
towns. southern extremity of the province. Sarreburg or Saar- 
burg, is a small town of two thousand inhabitants, with a 
bridge on the Sarre; the streets arc dirty and ill built. 
The picturesque course of the Sarre is confined by steep 
and rugged rocks. The village of Mettlach is situated at 
some distance above the last place, on the banks of the 
same river. In its vicinity are the remains of a fine ab- 

Account of til e monuments at Igel by Neurohv, a Clem an work, 
t The following is the inscription, as it has been expb icd and restored by 
M. M. Neller and Clolen in 17BII, and quoted by M. W iticnbach in his his- 
tory of Treves, 

D. T. Sccundino Scenro, qui locum Acgla vor.ituin funrJa vit pj imus, enm 
Secundino Aventino ac filiis Secundini Secuii et l*ubli(:a* J’arat;c cotijjjgis Se- 
cundini Aventini, et Lucio Saccio Modesto el Modestio iMacedoni fdio cjuh ju- 
dici, Secundinius Aventinins et Secundiuius Si'cunis parenlibiis defuncils cl 
defuucturis, sibi vivi, via; hujus reintcgratorcs posueruiit. 
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bey that belonged to the Benedictines. Sarrelouis was book 
built in 1680 , and fortjficd by Vaubanj one of its squares cxx. 
is large, and most of the streets are well arranged. Before ' 

the last treaties, this town formed part of the district of 
Tliionville, and it contained four thousand three hundred 
inhabitants. Hassel, whose ordinary accuracy on such 
subjects cannot be disputed, estimated its population in 
1819 , at six thousand nine hundred and seventy-two indi- 
viduals. But however much it may have iSourished under 
the Prussian government, it is difficult to suppose that the 
population could have almost doubled within the course 
of a few years, and that a town, of which the length from 
one gate to another, is not more than five or six ^hundred 
paces, and which is besides, so much confined by fortifica- 
tions, could hold so many inhabitants. The important iron 
works at Dilling arc situated in the vicinity. Sarrcbriick, 
or Saarbriick, which in point of the space that it occupies, is 
larger than Sarrelouis, does not, according to the calcula- 
tions of M. Hassel, contain so great a number of inhabitants ; 
for it appears from his statistical tables, that the popu- 
lation does not exceed six thousand four hundred persons. 

The streets are large and regular, and its public buildings, 
of which the most remarkable are a Protestant church, 
a gymnasium and a theatre, are modern and of good archi- 
tecture. It is united by a fine bridge to the town of St. 

John, which has now become its suburbs. Mount Halberg 
in the neighbourhood, was probably the site of a Homan 
town, the Foiis Saravif that is mentioned in the itinerary 
of Antonine. There are a few ruins still left, to which the 
peasants have given the name of the old heathen chapel 
{die alte heiden capelLe). Sarrcbriick carries on a trade in 
iron, instruments of agriculture, and in coal from the neigh- 
bouring county. 

A small hill at a short distance from Solsbacli emits Burning 
flames and smoke. As it contains a coal mine, its com- 
bustion, which may bo attributed to the decomposition of 
sulphuretted iron, is not very extraordinary, at least other 
examples of the same kind might be mentioned. Those 
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who visit it, remark that the schistous blocks^ of which the 
hill is composed, are so hot that they cannot keep their 
" bands on them for any length of time. The same rock is 
in many places calcined, and the shrubs that grow on them, 
are stunted, and of a yellow foliage. How widely different 
are such phenomena from those that volcanic mountains 
exhibit ! 

Although all the towns in the province of the Lower 
Rhine, have been mentioned, it is necessary to notice the 
circle of Wetzlar, a dependence on tliat province, from 
which, however, it is more than fifteen miles distant. Its 
territory, surrounded by the states belonging to the princes 
of Nassau and Hesse Darmstadt, is nearly a hundred and 
eighty English square miles in superficial extent. 

Wetzlar, situated at the confluence of the Dell and the 
Wetzbach into the Lahn, contains about four thousand 
seven hundred inhabitants ; its trade consists cliiefly in 
leather. Braunfels, another town in the same circle, which 
is attached to the government of Coblentz, possesses a strong 
castle, and a population of more than thirteen hundred per- 
sons. The country, in which both these places are situated, 
is so rugged and mountainous, that tlie use of every sort of 
carriage is rendered impracticable. If. the circle of Wetz- 
lar be ili calculated to awaken the attention of an historian 
or geographer, it may gratify the readers of Werter, who 
may there visit the tomb of Charlotte, and the diflerent 
places and sites connected with that story. 

The burghs of Wandcrslcben and Mulilbcrg are situated 
in a small territory of about fifteen square miles, surround- 
ed by the duteby of Saxe Gotha, and dependent on the 
government of Erfurt. Another territory attached to tlie 
same government, and somewhat larger than the last, for 
its surface is about forty-two square miles, lies in the 
midst of the principalities of Saxc-Weimar, Schwartzen- 
burgh and Reuss. The burgh of Rhariis or the most im- 
portant place in the district, may contain about seven 
hundred inliabitants. Lastly, the town of Suhl with 
a population of five thousand five hundred individuals, 
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• is built on a district under the government of Erfurt. The book 
inhabitants carry on a trade in arms. The lands in the cxx. 

same territory, which forms a part of a mountainous coun- 

try, called the forest of Thuringia (Thuringcr-Wald), are 
not less than a hundred and fifty square miles in extent ; 
they are surrounded by the four principalities of Saxony, 
and also by those of Schwartzcnburg and Hesse Cassel. 

But Neuchatel in Swisserland, a Prussian principality, is Neuchatei. 
more remote than any other from Prussia Proper and the 
Prussian possessions on the Rhine. 

That principality, which the Germans call Newenburg, 
is bounded on the north by the canton of Bern, on the east, 
by the same canton and the lake of Neuchatel, on the south 
by the canton of Vaud, and on the west by France. Its 
greatest extent from north-east to south-west is about twen- 
ty-nine miles, and between twelve and fifteen from west to 
east; its surface, as lias been already remarked, is equal to 
two hundred and thirty-four square miles, and the popula- 
tion to fifty-one thousand five hundred inhabitants. Some 
account shall be now given of its soil and climate. 

That part of the Jura chain in which it is situated. Soil, 
abourifl^ in mineral, sulphureous or ferruginous springs, and 
in different calcareous or silicious rocks, mixed with organic 
remains of the animal and vegetable kingdoms. The moun- 
tains in the canton of Neuchatel are not so lofty as in the 
neighbourhood of Geneva. Six or seven valleys, some of 
which, such as those of Ilutz and Travers, afford rich pas- 
ture, make up the greater part of the land. The plains are 
more fruitful in wine than in corn, and the inhabitants are 
obligwl to purchase from their neighbours more than 300,000 
florins worth of grain. 

Tlie sale of the red wines produces a revenue of 180,000 Produce, 
florins, which added to that derived from the fruit, lint and 
cattle, furnishes a net profit of 60,000 florins. It derived 
also a considerable profit from the fishings on its lake, from 
the copper and iron mines in the high country, aiwl from the 
Swiss tea and vulnerary herbs that are collected on its 
mountains. 
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cxx. ed Into three distinct regions. The best vines and the best 
crops of hemp and lint are raised on the lowest and most 
temperate region, or the one along the banks of the lake. A 
range of mountains separates it from two lofty valleys, 
which extend from north-east to south-west; different sorts, 
of grain are sown on them, and they yield excellent pasture. 
The third or most elevated region is covered with wood, 
heath and pasture. The inhabitants of the high country 
are exposed to a cold climate, and oats are the only grain 
that can be produced in the district. Spring and autumn 
are of short duration ; winter lasts seven or eight months 
of the year, the snow rises often to the height of the houses, 
and almost as soon as it disappears, the severe frosts of 
winter are succeeded by a scorching summer. 

Industry, It might be concluded that this region, exposed from its 
height to the temperature of iiurtherri climates, was inha- 
bited by an ignorant, poor and superstitious people. Few 
countries however are peopled by more enlightened, and it 
migiit be added, more wealthy iribabitants. 

The arts of engraving and watch-making have been 
cultivated on these mountains with great success. Al- 
most all the population in Lode, one of the highest 
towns, are employed in working gold, silver and steel for 
watches and different articles of cutlery. The art of the 
watchmaker appears to have been unknown there be- 
fore the year 1680. John Richards, a mountaineer, 
when about fifteen years of age, saw a watch for the 
first time, be examined it, tried to make another like it, 
and succeeded after repeated , efforts. Thus, a humble 
peasant by his example and persevering genius, was the 
means of introducing a source of wealth into his village, 
that has since been extended ovc.* ail the valleys of Jura. 
Chaux de Fond, formerly a small village, lunv an import- 
ant town, carries on a considerable trade in watches, musi- 
cal boxes, and different articles; its elevation is still Iiiglier 
than that of Lodes. It was tbo birthplace of the Drozes, 
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.two brothers, who were both celebrated mechanicians. The book 
same kind of industry^ and the same activity arc observable ^xx. 
at Couvet Travers, and other places. ' 

It is difficult to assign any limits to the inventive genius 
of man ; some notion maybe formed of what it can achieve 
.by visiting these mountains. Peasants wishing to improve 
their condition, and increase their enjoyments, sought and 
found in the depths of the earth, an immense addition to the 
productive power of their hands. The inhabitants on the 
chain of Jura had long remarked that the water produced 
by rain and melted snow, enters crevices even on the high- 
est summits, by which it descends in subterranean channels 
to the base of the mountains, and forms springs or rivulets. 

The subterranean beds were discovered after deep excava- 
tions had been made; ingenious works were constructed 
to prevent the earth from filling up the cavities, the channels 
were enlarged at a great expense, in short, mills and ma- 
chinery were erected by which their labour was facilitated 
and abridged. I'hus, an advantage was derived, that could 
not be obtained from the springs that escape occasionally 
from the mountains into the elevated plains. In a territory 
where the inhabitants are so industrious as in the canton of 
Neuchatel, it need not excite surprise, that five thousand six 
hundred persons are employed in weaving lace, three thou- 
sand three hundred workmen in making watches, a great 
number in engraving, and about seven hundred in painting 
and dying the linen and cotton goods of the country. The 
quantity of these goods has been estimated at sixty thousand 
pieces ; the number of watches at a hundred and thirty thou- 
sand, they arc exported into Germany, Italy, Spain, Tur- 
key and even America. 

The ancient inhabitants of the country, that now forms Ancient in. 
the principality of Neuchatel, were those Helvetii who are i^^bitants. 
mentioned by Ciesar in the first book of his Commentaries. 

It may be as avcII to defer what we have to say concerning 
them until we treat of Swisscrland. 
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documents bears the name of Mvim-Castnmf appears, to 
Neuchatei originally a fortress that the Romans erected to 

* defend themselves against the attacks of the Helvetic na- 
tion. It is built in a circular form on the banks of the 
lake of the same name, and at the mouth of the Seyon, a 
small river that crosses the town, and discharges itself in- 
to the lake. The number of inhabitants amounts to five 
thousand. It is adorned by four principal streets and |,a 
large castle. The gymnasium, several public schools, the 
townhouse, the orphan and two other hospitals, as well 
as an agricultural and economical society have been found- 
ed by two respectable and wealthy merchants, natives of 
the town.* Neuchatei has experienced several great cala- 
mities, and it might have been completely ruined, had it 
not been for the industry and patriotism of its citizens. 

It was taken and sacked by the emperor Conrad the Se- 
cond, in the year 1033 ; it was burned by Henry, bishop of 
Bale and count of Ncuchatel in 1249 ; it was almost wholly 
consumed by a conflagration in 1450 ; a great part of it was 
much spoiled by an inundation of the Seyon in 1579, and, 
lastly, the whole street that communicates with the castle 
was destroyed by a fire in 1714. In order to provide in 
some measure against the chances of fire, insurance compa- 
nies were established in the year 1811. 

Lake of The lake that washes the walls of Ncuchatel adds so 
Neuchatei. j^uch to tho bcauty of the neighbouring country, that it 
may be right to describe it. It is not much less than 
twenty-four miles at its greatest Icngtlj, and about six at 
its greatest breadth. The level of its waters has been 
found to bo nearly a hundred and sixty-four feet above the 
lake of Geneva, and about one thousand and sixty-three 
above the Mediterranean. Saussurc measured its dej)th 
at a mile and a half to the south of the town, and found 
it to be three hundred and twenty -five feet. Tlic surface 
of the lake must have been at one time much larger than 


* M.M. David-Tury de Lissaboii, and J. L. du ruuitakii, 
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' at present j that fact may be proved by the marshes on the book 
south of the town, near the river Orbe, by a tradition which 
many believe, that Yverdun stood formerly on the banks of 
the lake, although it is now several hundred yards removed 
from it, by the sand still found at some distance from its 
' banks, which is in every respect the same as the sand in the 
lake. The diminution of surface may be attributed to the 
alluvial deposites carried down to the mouths of the rivers 
and streams by which tl]e lake is fed* It is easy to discover 
among the pebbles and sand in these deposites that rise like 
downs near the banks, the same sort of shell-fish as those 
that still exist in the lake. 

We have already taken notice of Lodes and Chaux-de- Other 
Fonds on account of the industry of their inhabitants, the 
former town cotitains five thousand nine hundred individu- 
als, and tlic latter four thousand three hundred. Wallengin 
situated on the Seyon, and surrounded by a romantic valley, 

Vias formerly the chief town of a county. The number of 
cities in a territory so mountainous and confined, is no in- 
dication of its wcaltli. Three towns, as many burghs, 
sixty-seven villages and as many hamlets are peopled in the 
proportion of one thousand three hundred and forty-six per- 
sons for every srjuai'e league, or upwards of two hundred 
and twenty-four for cveiy English sc[uaro mile, and as there 
arc comparatively very few mendicants or paupers, a bet- 
ter proof of t!ie prosj)erity of the country cannot be adduced. 

Erfurt is the only government in the Prussian dominions 
that can be compared to Ncuchatel in point of population. 

To what causes can the wealth and activity that prevail Causes of 
in tliis canton, he attributed ? Is it to that turn of mind, 
wliich leads the inhabitants to examine and discuss every 
subject connected with their rights, and which made them 
adopt by a plurality of voices, the reformation prcaclied to 
them by Farcl It may be remarked that Lauderen and 
Cressien, arc the only catholic parishes in the country. 


Sue IMujbt'u duii Pioiublaas culubics, tom. II. lore, purtie. (Notice sur Faicl.) 
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Can it result from the civil and religious liberty they enjoy, 
or from the circumstance of the canton not having been in- 
vaded by any hostile force for severaf centuries, or lastly, 
from the inhabitants being exempt from every onerous tax, 
impost and contribution ? It cannot be denied that so 
many and so great advantages have contributed to produce 
that emulation, which is the best security against the cor- 
ruption of tlic people, that love of labour and desire of free- 
dom, by which the diffusion of knowledge is promoted, and 
that spirit of union by which those engaged in the same 
pursuits are bound together. 

The sudden conversion of the inhabitants was in a great 
measure owing to Fare! being a Frenchman, for the French 
is the only language generally understood in the country. 

The canton of Neuchatel, although it forms a part of the 
Swiss confederation, acknowledges as its sovereign the king 
of Prussia, whose influence, it must be admitted, is very 
inconsiderable. When Mary of Orleans, w^ife to Henry of 
Savoy, duke of Nemours, and sister to the last heir of the 
house of Longueville, the reigning family in the princi- 
pality, died without issue in 1707, many claimants to 
the title of prince of Neuchatel, repaired or sent their re- 
presentatives to the sovereign court in tlic country. Frede- 
rick the First of Prussia was elected as the nearest heir to 
the family of Chalons, of wiiich the ancient counts of Neu- 
chatel were vassals. 

But not an article in consc(|ucncc of his election, was 
changed in the treaty of Westphalia, by which the inde- 
pendence of the different states that composed the Helvetic 
confederation was secured. Neuchatel enjoyed its privi- 
leges, and retained them even when it was hestoAsed on a 
French Marshal by the imperial government in 1 807, and 
at a later period, after it was ctMh'd to Prussia by the con- 
gress of Vienna. The king of Prussia receives only the 
revenue of some domains, and a very moderate land-tax, 
that cannot be augmented. The inhabitants, who choose tlic 
military profession, may enter into the service of any state. 
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^provided it be not at war with Prussia, for the king is 
prince of Neuchatel; it is certain that there are compara- 
tively very few of the people in the Prussian army. No 
customs arc levied, no duties are imposed on any goods that 
enter or leave the territory. Every profession and every 
.trade are free ; so vigilant have the inhabitants been in de- 
fending their rights, that justice is not administered in the 
name of the prince, and neither he nor his deputy, who re- 
presents him, can prosecute criminals, although the one or 
the other may save the life of a condemned person, or com- 
mute his punishment. 

We have now completed the account of the provinces, 
which, on both banks of the Rhine, and in the mountain- 
ous countries where the Doubs takes its source, are go- 
verned by the descendants of Frederick the Great. When 
that prince made himself master of Silesia, when availing 
himself of the troubles that agitated Poland, he enlarged 
his dominions at the expense of that unjustly dismembered 
state, what would he have said, had it been announced to 
him that thirty years afterwards, his successor was to expe- 
rience all the calamities of war, and a great portion of his 
dominions was to be ceded to an ambitious conqueror, that 
at a later period of the kingdom was to be extended beyond 
its ancient limits, and the prince reinstated by the kings, 
his allies ? The mind of Frederick might have been elated 
at the prospect of the future greatness of his country. But 
it is necessary to examine the additions made to the king- 
dom, and to consider its resources. It forms a consider- 
able extent from the banks of the Niemcn to those of the 
Kibe, from the sources of tlie Oder to the shores of the Bal- 
tic; — the centre of its power, — the kingdom of Prussia 
proper. But if the conquests made by Frederick the Se- 
cond, some portions detached from Poland, and the pro- 
vinces taken from Saxony by the last treaties, be added ; 
does it follow tliat the power of Prussia has been pfiuch in- 
creased? Many reasons might induce us to think otherwise ; 
it cannot be denied that the preponderance of Prussia over 
the Germanic confederation is now greater than it ever was at 
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BOOK any former period. But Russia, her most formidable nei^h- 
hour, has been increased in the same nvanner; she may either 
therefore be in some sort dependent on that colossal empire, 
or unite her destinies with those of Austria, and have to 
dread the armed hordes that may inundate the west from the 
countries in the north. The possessions of Prussia on the 
Rhine, however important they may be in point of com- 
mercial wealth, do not augment its power in proportion to 
their population. It must b® long before the people in 
these countries can forget that they are not Prussians. 
Their commerce has been so much injured since they were 
separated from France, that all of them regret the separa- 
tion. 

If the tranquillity of Europe be again disturbed by 
any political commotion, if France in particular take an 
active part in the struggle that might ensue, Prussia, ob- 
liged to divide its forces in order to keep in obedience the 
remote and scattered countries witliin its dominions, could 
no longer calculate on the heroic energy, its inhabi- 
tants displayed in the wars against Napoleon, because it 
refused those institutions and improvements, suited to 
the spirit of the age, and promised and claimed by the 
enlightened part of the population. Prussia might then 
exhibit the spectacle of a body weakened by a too 
rapid growth, and be unable to maintain herself in 
the menacing attitude, that might be expected from the 
extent of her territory. It has been already seen that the 
canton of Ncuchatel is politically of no use to the Prus- 
sian monarchy, neither can the influence which it possesses 
in that part of Swisscriand, be considered of any advantage, 
or at all events, if any can accrue, it can be only to its com- 
merce. But if wo reflect that all the provinces subject 
to Prussia, extending from cast to west from the banks of 
the Niemeii to those of the Sarre, arc not much less 
than eight hundred miles in length, and equal to 
three hundred and twenty-flve at tlieir greatest breadth 
from south to north, while at their mean breadth, tlicy 
are not more, than a hundred; if besides it be considered 
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that several foreign princes, such as the duke of Saxony, 
the prince of Schwartzburgh, and the prince of Lippe pos- 
sess more or less extensive territories surrounded by Prus- 
sian states, that some parts of the same monarchy, as the 
territories of Rahnis, Suhl and Wetzlar, are situated in the 
midst of other foreign possessions, it may be concluded that 
a country elongated out of all proportion, and irregularly 
intersected, that remote and scattered lands unequally ar- 
ranged in relation to the influence which ought to emanate 
from the capital to the other parts of the kingdom, and last- 
ly that a surface so considci'able as that of Prussia, which 
is equal to more than eighty-two thousand eight hundred 
square miles, arc rather to be considered the* elements of 
weakness than of power. 
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EUROPE. 

Europe Continued — Germany — Fifth Section — Kingdom and 
Dutchiesof Saxony ^ Electorate of Hesse, Great JDutchies 
of Hesse-Homburg and Hesse- Darmstadt, Principalities of 
Lippe-Detmold and Lippe- Schaumburg, Schwar%burg- 
Sonderhausen, Schwartcahurg-Jlndolstadt and Reuss ; 
Dutchies of *dnhalt- Dessau, dnhalt-Rernbnrg, Jlnhalt- Coe- 
then and Brunswick ; Principalities of Waldeck and JSTas- 
sau. 

The country that we are about to enter, forms part of cen- 
tral Germany. It might be tlilHcult to describe it uniform- 
ly, from its many political divisions ; in order, therefore, to 
avoid the confusion that might arise, if we attempted to give 
an account of the different contiguous principalities, it may 
be better to arrange all the twenty-one states that form the 
country, into divisions comprising the territories of the dif- 
ferent princes that arc related to each otlicr by consangui- 
nity or family connexions. 

We shall proceed then in the following order ; — the king- 
dom and the dutchies of Saxony^ Electoral Hesse, IJcsse- 
Homburg and Hesse Darmstadt ; the principalities of Lip- 
pe-Detmold and Lippe-Schaumbiirg; those of Schwartz- 
burg-Sonderhausen, and Schwartzburg-Rudolstadt ; the 
principalities of Reuss; tlic dutchies of Anhalt-Dcssau, An- 
halt-Bernburg and Anhalt-CiBtlien; lastly, the dutchy of 
Brunswick, the principalities of Waldeck and Nassau. 

Although the limits of the country possessed by the 
early inhabitants, cannot be made to correspond with the 
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limits of tho dutchies and principalities, into v^hich this book 
portion of central Gerjnany has been divided, it is not less cxxi. 
necessary to make some remarks on its ancient population. — 
They formed seven principal tribes, the Cheruscif the ChaS’^ 
suariUth^ Chattif the SedusU, the Sorabi, the SuevU and the 
Venedi, 

The two banks of tho AVeser within the confines of the The Che- 
territory tliat now forms tlie principality of Li|)pe-DctmoId, 
together with some dependencies on electoral Hesse-Cassel, 
were in ancient times inhabited by the Cherusci and Chas- 
suarii. No people in ancient Germany, says M. Wilhelm, 
have maintained their independence with more courage, and 
acquired greater renown in the wars against Rome, than 
the Cherusci.''^ It was the same people that contributed 
most to the defeat of Varus, but upon them, as Strabo in- 
forms us, the signal vengeance of Germanicus fell.f They 
were defeated by him, and among the persons that followed 
in his triumphal entry, were Semiguntus, the chief of the 
Cherusci, and Thusnelda, his sister, tho wife of Hermann 
or Arminius their general, who had cut in pieces the three 
Roman legions. 

The Chassuarii or Chasuari, as Tacitus calls them, or chassua- 
the Mtuarii according to Ammianus Marcellinus,:]: were a 
wandering and warlike people, that often ravaged the fron- 
tiers of the Gauls, before tliey were subdued by Julian. 

It appears from what Tacitus§ says of the Chatti or Catti Chatti. 
that tliey inhabited the country between tho banks of the 
Ohm, a feeder of the Fulda, and those of the Upper Elbe, 
in other words. Electoral Hesse, the dutchy of Saxe-Wei- 
mar, and a part of the kingdom of Saxony.|| According to 
Pliny, the nation of the llermioncs was made up of tho 
Cherusci, the Siicvi and Hermunduri. It may be worth 
Avhilo to mention the account given of them by Tacitus. 

* ( Irniin ni(Mi uiid suino Hewohner nach-den Qiicllen flargrstcllt, p. 190. 
t Liber. VII. cup. ii. sect. I. J Book XX. cli. 10. 

l)»; Moi il)ii.s (.iennaaonini, sect 20, and 31. 

II J.ibr. IVL cap. xiv, 

VOl,. VII. 
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BOOK The Catti were distinguished from the other Germans by 
cxM. their strong and muscular limbs, their warlike appearance, 

their courage and intelligence. Educated to war, judicious 

^e*Caui°^ in the clioice of their chiefs, zealous in obeying them, mak- 
byTacitus. j,|g jt point of honour to maintain their ranks, skilled in 
avoiding the snares of their enemies, ready to avail them- 
selves of favourable opportunities, they defied the inconstan- 
cy of fortune, and confided in their courage. Their whole 
strength consisted in their infantry. The other Germans, 
says the historian, knew how to fight, the Catti knew how 
to mr.ke war. As soon as they arrived at the age of man- 
hood, every mau allowed his hair, and beard to grow until 
he had slain an enemy on tlie field of battle. The bravest 
amongst them wore an iron ring, a badge of ignominy and 
slavery, which was not taken off before they had van- 
quished a foe. Careless of wealth, prodigal of what belong- 
ed to others, their time was not spent in cultivating the land, 
building houses, or enclosing fields. 

Sediisit, The Sedusii inhabited the country between the Rhine and 
Suevi^ the Maine) that forms part of tlic great dutchy of Hesse- 
Darmstadt; tliey entered the coalition, which, under the 
command of Ariovistus, resisted the arms of Csesar. The 
Sorabi possessed part of Saxony ; the Suevi extended from 
the banks of the Elbe to those of the Oder; they had there- 
fore more than a third of the kingdom of Saxony, but it is 
difficult to determine the limits of their territory, both be- 
cause tliey were a wandering people, and because the an- 
cients designated by the name of Suevi different nations of 
a common origin. Tacitus says they were distinguished by 
their liair being bound and knotted on the crown of their 
head.* Strabo mentions that they inhabited the lands from 
the Rhine to the country beyond the Elbe;f Ptolemy places 
the Longobardif Suevi^ JlngLi and Stmnones in the same re- 
gion. 

When the intercourse between llic Romans and the Su- 


* Tacitus de Moribus Gerinanorum, scot. 38 . 
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evi became more frequent^ it was found that they were not book 
so numerous as had been supposed, for those who were cxxi. 
formerly confounded under that general denomination were “ 
better known, and made themselves at last formidable to 
the Roman power. The Siievi extended their territory on 
the Rhine in the fifth century; and the lands in Saxony, on 
the right bank of the Elbe, were about the same time occu- 
pied by the Venedi or Wendes. 

It was the descendants of the Catti and Suevi who, under Saxons, 
the name of Saxons, acquired in the middle ages so much 
reputation in war. Tlicy resisted during several centuries 
the kings of France, who duriqg the reign of ClovivS, and a 
long time afterwards, were the most powerful princes in 
Europe. Ilcrigis, a Saxon king that flourished in the fifth 
century, having collected some hordes from tlie banks of the 
Weser, sailed into England, and took possession of the 
island. They invaded Spain in the year 409, under the 
command of their prince Hermcric. Having made them- 
selves masters of part of Belgium, in the sixth century, 
they carried on a long and tedious war against Tliierry, 

Clotaire I, and Clotaire 11, and continued in possession of 
that country. Charles Martel made wav against them 
during twenty years, Pepin during ten, and Charlemagne 
was unable to subdue them until after a struggle that lasted 
thirty-two years. 

Part of tlie country that belonged to the same people. Kingdom 
forms at present the kingdom of Saxony, formerly a dutchy Saxony, 
and electorate, now raised into a kingdom, which was found- 
ed about twenty years ago by Napoleon. Its territory was 
greatly diminished in consequence of the resolutions passed 
at the Congress of Vienna in 1815. The surface of the 
kingdom is little more than five thousand six hundred and 
forty square miles. It is bounded on the north and the east 
by Prussia, on the south by Bohemia and Bavaria, and on 
the west by Prussia and the dutchies of Saxony. Its great- 
est length from east to west, is about a hundred and twenty- 
five miles, and its greatest breadth from south to north 
nearly eighty. 
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BOOK The sonthem part of the kingdom is formed by the 
cxxi* branches and declivities of a mountjiirious chain, the ErSs- 
g Gebirge or Hartz^Wald, that extends eastwards to anotlier 

range, the Riesen-Gebirge. A line drawn at a short dis- 
tance below the summit of the Erz-Gebirge, may be con- 
sidered the natural limits *of Saxony, which are contiguoua 
to those of Bohemia. It is hardly necessary to take notice 
of the analogy that subsists between ^the names of Hartz- 
Wald or Erz-Gebirge, and the country of the Hartz that 
has been already mentioned, for it is well knowm that it 
formed a considerable portion of the vast Hercynian forest 
that, was so celebrated in ancient times. The chain of the 
Erz-Gebirge is no where very lofty; the Sclmeekopf or 
Snow-bead, the most elevated summit, is not higher than 
three thousand five hundred feet above the level of the 
sea; the others are Mount Auers, which is about three 
thousand two hundred and fifty, the Laufehe, about two 
thousand six hundred, the Drechslcr, about two thousand 
tive hundred and twenty, the GochwaJd, about two thousand 
four hundred and seventy, and the Guthijaus, which rises 
to the height of two thousand three hundred and forty 
feet. 

Geological Tliese mountains are in general composed of granite, 
anil the greater number of them are covered witli gneiss. 
M. Leonhard,* who observed that the western declivities 
arc for the most part steeper than the eastern, inforins us 
that towards the soutfj-west, as well as in the opposite di- 
rection, or in the neighbourhood of Frieberg, tliey ajipear 
to rest on an immense base of granite. Rut at their east- 
ern extremity, the granite is covered with rocks of a more 
recent formation, such as compact liincsionc and strata of 
sandstone or psaimnites^ In other jiarts of the cliain, the 
granite rests on talc mixed with beds of schistus, with 
wdiich it is in some places covered, and which in others 
serve as a support for the gneiss. Thus the Erz-Gebirge, 
like many other chains, arc composed of granite that appears 


* Charakteristik dor Felsariun. 
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to belong to dilTcrent epochs. Micaceous scliistus fills up book 
a'largc si)ace in the centre of the chain, and extends to the 
western extremity ; it rises to the summits, and forms the ~ 
top of the Schneekopf. That rock, which has been called 
pegmatites^ and which is composed of quartz and feldspath, 

•forms, according to the observations of M. Bonnard, a dis- 
tinct group.^ Lastly, hills of sandstone are situated at the 
eastern extremity. M. Daubuisson observed on the Saxon 
mountains basalt that did not appear to him to be of volcan- 
ic origin.f It would follow, therefore, that the name by 
which they are known in Saxdhy, is inapplicable; but that 
geologist has of late modified his opinion on the object. 

A porphyritic rock descends below the mountains, and it Anthra* 
contains anthracites, a combustible substance, which may 
be seen in the neighbourhood of Lischwitz and Frauenstein. 

The coal formation extends in the country between Schnee- 
berg and Planitz, and some schistous rocks that have been 
observed on the plains adjoining Leipsic, descend from the 
Erz-Gcbirge, sink below the ground, and are covered with 
porphyry, that assumes the form of isolated heights, the ba- 
ses of which arc surrounded w ith the sand and argil on the 
plains. 

Tlie Erz-Gcbirge abound so much in metals of different Mines, 
kinds, that they have been correctly denominated the Me- 
tallic Mountains. The Avorking of the mines furnishes 
emj)loymeiit to a numerous popuhatioii. The art of the 
iT)i»ier is best understood in this part of Germany, indeed 
it has been there changed into a science by the labours 
and discoveries of distinguished men. It was at Freyberg 
that thg celebrated Werner founded a Geological chair, 
an individual to whom the science was so much indebted, 
that before liis time it might have been called a chaos or 


* Kssni g(’ognosti([ue sur I’Erz-Gcbirge, 1816. 
t Journal dc physi(iUL*, tom. LVJII. 
t Sec Traite de gcognosie, tom. II. pages 601, 602, &c. 
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cxxi. t|,e pompous title of theories of the earth. 

■ The climate in the kingdom of Saxony is dry and tem- 

ciimate. mountainous region is only exposed to severe 

winters; one may travel in a sledge in the high country a long 
time after the snow has d^ppeared on the low grounds. It 
is stated in the work of M. Engelhardt, that wheat, oats 
and potatoes begin to thrive in the mountainous districts, 
while asparagus is ripe on the plains.* The temperature 
is mildest in the neighbourhood of Leipsic and in the lowest 
parts of the kingdom. It might be proved that the climate 
issalubrioukfrom the fact that the number of deaths is not so 
great as in neighbouring countries, and from the number of 
persons who have arrived at an advanced period of life, 
pieuitu- The people engaged in agriculture are intelligent, the land 
uc^.” is of & good quality, and the produce must necessarily be 
considerable. The breed of sheep has been greatly improved, 
numerous flocks are reared, and their w'ool, which is mucli 
prized, forms an important branch of commerce. Several 
agricultural societies have been establislicd, and by their 
means the breed of horned cattle and horses, and even the 
rearing of bees arc encouraged. To improve the culture of 
vineyards is the principal object of other societies of tlie 
same nature. The wine is of a good quality, but the quan- 
tity is not sufficient for the consumption. The grain har- 
vests are also inadequate, but the deficiency is by many siiji- 
plied with potatoes, a plant for which the country is well 
adapted. Esculent vegetables and fruits arc abundant, and 
in some districts, hemp, lint, hops and tobacco yield good 
harvests. 

Produce of Tlio mineral productions of the country are much more 
the mines. those of its fruitful Soil. The raw materi- 

al, on which it is necessary to add the expense of work- 
ing, has been calculated to be wortli L. 291 , 6 r)(). 'I’bc 
mines of Ausbringen arc supposed to make up L. 102 , 08 ri, 


* Handbuch der ErdbeBclircibung dus Kccuigrcichs Saclisun, 
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of this sum, and those of Freyberg L.l 5,000 j the other book 
useful metals, worked in the neighbourhood of the same cxxi. 
town are not less abundant. The quantity of fine silver an- — — 
nually obtained from its mines, is estimated at L.116,700« 

It has been computed that nine thousand workmen extract 
^very year, three hundred quintals of copper, eighty thou- 
sand of iron, ten thousand of lead, two thousand five hun- 
dred of tin, and more than five thousand of arsenic. The 
numerous workmen collect annually, according to Stein, 
nearly one million, two hundred thousand quintals of sul- 
phur, alum and nitrate of potash. The same chain abounds 
in white quartz, amethysts, agates, jaspers, garnets and 
kaolin, to the fine quality of which must be attributed the 
superiority that the Saxon porcelain has long maintained 
over every other in Europe. Lastly, several extensive coal 
mines are worked in the Saxon territory, but the most im- 
portant are those in the neighboTirhood of Dresden, from 
which an annual revenue of L.50,000 is derived. 

The Saxon manufacturers are not destitute of activity industry, 
or zeal, they have made several improvements by which tures. 
the produce of their industry has been increased. Among 
the did'crent articles tiiat are manufactured, linen, silk, 
cotton and woollen stuffs might be specified, the others 
are lace, ribbons and muslin, straw and paper hats and 
musical instruments; its porcelain and earthen ware are 
considered the finest in Europe. A great number of hands 
arc constantly employed; it was calculated a few years 
ago that more than eight hundred thousand individuals 
were occupied in making these difterent articles. Twenty- 
five thpjisand were engaged in manufacturing cloth, five 
thousand in making straw hats, fifty thousand in working 
metal, and in cotton spinning alone, nearly four hundred 
thousand. 

The ])crfcction attained in manufacturing different ar- Societies, 
tides, cannot be wholly ascribed to the industry and intel- 
ligence natural to the Saxon nation. Government has for 
more than twenty years used every means to assist the ef- 
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Hons: fort3 of the people. Premiums and rewards are not only 

oxXX« bestowed on the inventors of' useful piachines^ but medals 
and, sums of money are given to the most able workmen. 
Societies have been instituted with a considerable capital at 
their disposal, and it is employed in accomplishing these' 
ends. These societies oflTer rewards for the solution of- 
such questions as may tend to make manufacturers and 
agriculturists more enlightened concerning their own in- 
terest. It has even been proposed to attain such an object 
that si me imposts and duties should be abolished. 

Commerce. The trade of Saxony is very extensive, and it is not less 
certain that by the judicious measures of government, a great 
impulsion has been given to commerce. Stein calculates 
the value of the whole inland trade to amount to 12 , 000,000 
of rix-dollars, or L.2,700,000. The capital circulated in 
the three great fairs that are held in Lcipsic, is not sup- 
posed to be less than 18,000,000 of rix-dollars, or L.4,050,- 
000 . A considerable revenue was formerly obtained from 
the salt mines, but as the territory in which they are situ- 
ated, was taken from Saxony by a decision of the congress at 
Vienna, it has been stipulated that Prussia, w hich is at pre- 
sent in possession of the country, shall deliver annually 
2500 quintals of salt at a price sufficiently moderate to en- 
able the Saxon government by this monopoly, and without 
raising the duty, to derive the same revenue that it possess- 
ed before the treaty of 1815. 

Govern- The government of Saxony is monarchical, the king is 
major at eighteen years of age, and every office, whether it 
be civil or military, is filled up by the sovereign. But all 
the nobles in the kingdom are not equally subject to the 
prince 5 several lords levy contributions within their do- 
mains, a third part of which can only be claimed by go- 
vernment. The states arc partly formed by the deputies 
whom the provinces appoint, but the sovereign only can 
dissolve and call them together. It generally happens, 
however, that they assemble at Dresden every six years. 
The states are composed of three orders ; the clergy, no- 
bility and members deputed by towns. They regulate the 
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faxes and imposts, and deliberate on the laws that tbe King libdt 
submits for their decision. axil. 

The revenue of Saxony amounts to 11,000,000 of flo- "“t 


rins, and the national debt in 18£0p was not more than* 

32,000,000. 

The army is composed of a regiment of guards, three of Army, 
infantry, one of cavalry, one of foot artillery, two brigades 
of horse artillery, a battalion of light horsemen, and two 
companies of veterans. The total force amounts to 13,300 
men, and the contingent of the king to the Germanic con- 
federation, to 12,000. Every man from eighteen to thirty- 
one years of age may be liable to the military service, but 
many pleas of exemption are urged and sustained. The 
towns possess national guards, consisting of all the citizens 
who can afford to equip themselves ; none are exempt from 
the service before tlie age of sixty. Patrols of horse police 
are stationed on the principal roads in the kingdom. 

The German spoken in Saxony, is said to be more pure Language, 
and correct than in any other part of Germany. Almost 
all the Saxons adhere to the confession of Augsburg, that 
was drawn up in the sixteenth century ^ their electors de- 
fended and established the reformation which Luther 
preached. But since the time of Frederick Augustus, who 
embraced Catholicism in iGor, in order to make himself eli- 
gible for tlie crown of Poland, the reigning family has con- 
tinued faithful to that form of worship. 

It appears from tlie work of M. Ilassel* that the popula- Popula- 
tion amounted to 1,386,000 individuals in the year 1822; 

M. Engelhardt supposes the number of inhabitants equal 
to l,40D,000.f If the mean be taken between these two 
numbers, the population may be estimated at 1,393,400 
persons, and tbe number to every square mile at 250. This 
wealthy country contains three thousand one hundred and 
ninety-seven villages, fifty-seven burghs, and a hundred 

* Statischc iimriss, page G8, 

t llaiidbiioh (icr Eulbeschicibung des Koeiiigreiclis Sachsen. 

VOL. VII. 35 
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liooic *ud forty-five towns^ the most important of \?bich| wo shf^U 
.cm* endeavour to describe. 

Dntdna. country near the capital, along the right bank of the 

’ JElbe Is likely to attract the notice of a stranger, ho may 
admire the wealth of the environs, the variety of picturesque 
sitoa^ the breadth and cleanness of the streets in the suburbs> 
and the length of the magnificent bridge across the river. 
That bridge, built of sand-stone, is formed by sixteen arch- 
es; it is four hundred and seventy-four yards in length, and 
twelve in breadth. Benches are placed at different dis- 
tances, and near the twelfth pillar, a gilded crucifix is sup- 
ported bn a solid rock thirty feet in height. The fourtli 
pillar was sprung by Marshal Davoust on the 19th of 
March, 1813, in order that he might be better able to se- 
cure the retreat of his troops ; but the bridge has been re- 
paired since 1815. The lofty fortifications in Dresden 
were changed into fine walks in 1810, and three years af- 
terwards new ramparts were constructed by the French, to 
protect themselves against the allied armies. TJicsc ram- 
parts have also been demolished. Dresden is divided into 
the Old and New Town and three suburbs, the largest of 
which are Ncustadt and Fricdrichstadt. Sixteen of its 
eighteen churches, belong to the protestants. Frauen Kircht 
(Womens^ church), built after the model of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, is situated in the Old Town; tlie light pillars on tlie 
roof support a tow^er that rises to the height of tiirec hun- 
dred and forty feet. Sophia’s church or* the church of tire 
court, is remarkable for the sculptures that adorn its portal, 
for the pictures with which it is decorated, and also for a 
number of pillars that surround tlic altar, they are said to 
have been taken from the temple at Jerusalem ; it is ])rc- 
tended that they were brought to Dresden from tlie holy 
city by Duke Albert in 1476. 

Other The finest buildings in Dresden ai*c tlie chancery, tlic 

buiWtng*. treasury, the mint, the arsenal, the townlionsc, the Japo- 
nese palace, the royal palace and that of the princess Ma\i 
mllian and Antony. Tltc king’s jialacc is a largo build- 
ing of irregular architecture, adorned many turret-. 
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the highest of which is not less than three hundred feet abOTe BboB: 
tfie ground. The exterior of the palace corresponds but cxxiw 
ill with the valuable collections contained in it. ' 

When Frederick the Second of Prussia entered the elec- 
torate, after having declared to Frederick Augustus^ king 
.of Poland^ and elector of Saxony, that the measure was ne- 
cessary for his own safety, and the most rigid discipline 
was to be observed by his troops ; the elector fled to his ar- 
my at Pirna, but the queen his wife possessing a degree of 
firmness and courage beyond what could be expected from her 
sex, refused to accompany him, and waited the arrival of 
the Prussians. In the mean time Ferdinand of Brunswick 
entered and plundered Leipsic, and Frederick arrived at 
Dresden. Having demanded certain archives from tho 
queen, she refused to give them up, his soldiers then ad- 
vanced into the palace^ broke open the doors, and car- 
ried away the archives, but after a strict search for a treaty 
of offensive alliance between Russia, Austria and Saxony 
against Prussia, that had served as a pretext for Frederick's 
invasion, the treaty wns not found. The hall of the great 
opera, whicli is contiguous to the king^s palace, although 
finely decorated, is more worthy of notice from its size, it 
may contain eight thousand spectators. The view from the 
palace of Briihl, is perhaps the finest near Dresden, and tho 
gallery of paintings in the same palace, is supposed to be tho 
most valuable of any in the town. There are not fewer 
than five hospitals, besides one for orphans, and another for 
foundlings. Many places of education might be enumerat- 
ed, among others two gymnasia, a school that is reserved 
for the daughters of catholics, several others, such as the 
one for cadets, another for the royal pages, and a third for 
engineers ; in addition to these, may be mentioned a school 
of medicine and surgery, and five charitable institutions for 
the education of the poor. Different societies have been es- 
tablished, some of which are devoted to the encouragement 
of the arts and sciences. A number of antiquities and med- 
als, and three libraries have been collected for the usa of tho 
inhabitants ; but the most valuable library is the one that 
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belongs to the kingf it contains two hundred and fifty thou# 
sand voIumeSf four thousand manuscripts^ and twenty tbou- 
•'*' • sand geographical maps. The population of Dresden is 

, equal to 5B,000 individuals^ and the course of the Elbe is fa- 
Tourable to their commerce and industry* 
iheiptig. Leipsig or Lelpsick is, after the capital, (he most impor^ 
taut town in Saxony. It is advantageously situated in a 
fertile plain at the confluence of the Elster, the Parde and 
theLappe; so much wealth has been diffused by its com* 
merce, so much have enjoyments and luxuries increased, 
that the rich prefer it as a place of residence to Dresden. 
Much of the ground in the neighbourhood is laid out in 
public walks; the most frequented are the wood of Rosen- 
thal, the garden of Heiidel, Gehlis and its vicinity. These 
places were laid waste by hostile troops, but they have 
been embellished and improved since that period ; no evils 
are irreparable, where commerce and industry exert their 
beneficent influence. It may be remarked, however, that 
the different spectacles, shows and other places of amuse- 
ment in these public walks, form a singular contrast with 
some monuments of wo. The tomb of the fabulist Gelcrt, 
is situated in the garden of Resch, the philosopher Galliscli 
was buried in the gardens of llendel, and the grave of Po- 
iiiatowski, who died like a hero, after having witnessed tlie 
allies of the French turn their arms against each other, is 
still to be seen in the groves of Rcichenbach. 

Theatrw, The public places that arc resorted to in winter, are the 
national theatre, tlie musical academy, the casinos, the 
winter gardens of Breiter, and different societies, which 
have been called Resources. If the streets in Leipsig were 
broader, it might bear a comparison with the well built 
towns in Germany. The principal edifices are the town- 
house and the mint, the much admired hospital founded 
by Georges, and another for the education of orphans. 
The church of St. Nicholas may be mentioned on account 
of its marble ornaments, and some paintings by Oeser ; 
but that of St. Thomas is perhaps better known from the 
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nnniber ^nd excellence of its organs. The castle of Pleis« book 
^'burg 9 a building that resembles the citadel at Milan^ is 
jail that remains of Leipsig’s ancient fortifications; it con- 
tains a church, in which the principal turret serves as an 
observatory, and also what one would not expect to find in 
.an old fortress, a good chemical laboratory, and an academy 
of architecture and painting. Leipsig has possessed an 
university since the year 1409; its different schools are 
well attended, its scientific society has obtained merited re- 
putation, its museum is valuable from its models and ma- 
chines ; in short, its botanical garden, collections and li- 
braries, are worthy of a town, that unites much commercial 
wealth and many varied branches of industry with the 
greatest Look trade in the world. 

The small town of Chemnitz or Alt-Chemnitz, situated Chemnitz, 
on a river of the same name, is perhaps more agreeable and 
better built than any other in Saxony; its population is 
estimated by Hassel at 16,000 inhabitants. It may bo re- 
marked that it was the birth-place of Puffendorf; it is un- 
necessary to describe its six churches, its college and four 
hospitals, the triple wall that surrounds it, and the ancient 
castle by which it was formerly defended. Plauen contains piauen. 
a population of six thousand souls, and possesses, like 
Chemnitz, a trade in linen, muslins and calicos. 

Freiberg ought to be more minutely described, its impor- Freiberg, 
tant territory has been already mentioned in the account 
of the Saxon mines; it is watered by the Fulda, and situ- 
ated at an elevation of twelve hundred feet above the level 
of the sea. It has tlie appearance of an ancient city, from 
the number of its old builditigs, but several streets are 
broad and straight, and there are many well built houses. 

The tombs of some ancient Saxon electors are to be seen 
in the cathedral, the finest of its six churches. A valuable 
collection of ancient armour is arranged in the townhouse, 
a gymnasium and library have been established for the use 
of the inhabitants ; but the celebrity of Freiberg depends 
on the school of the mines, an institution that might serve 
as a model for others of the same sort ; many distinguish- 
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ed monbare been educated there, since the time, the col- 
lections were increased, and the method of teaching inf- 
proved by Werner, The baths of Halsbruck in the neigh- 
kourhood of Freiberg, are much frequented, their salutary 
effect in different diseases has been generally acknowledg- 
ed. The number of villages in the vicinity, and the situa- 
tion of Freiberg in a mountainous country, peopled by min- 
ers, whose manners are very different from those of the 
inhabitants in other parts of Saxony, render it interesting to 
strangers. 

But if a painter or a naturalist wish to travel through a 
country that may amply reward them for their labour, tlicy 
must go from Freiberg to Koenigstein and Schandaii, two 
small towns in which the population is insignificant, but 
both of them arc surrounded by the most romantic scenery. 
The first was made impregnable by the late king. It is 
built on a rock about eighteen feet above the course of the 
Elbe ; a well not less than eleven hundred feet deep, sup- 
plies tlic inhabitants at all times with cold and limpid wa- 
ter. The second or Scliandau stands on the banks of tho 
Elbe, and is encompassed with mountains and rocks, which 
rise in the form of an amphitheatre. Its harbour is enliv- 
ened by an active trade, and many visiters repair every 
year to the mineral springs in the vicinity. 

Zittau is built near the eastern extremity of Saxony in 
a fertile valley on the banks of the Mandaii or Altcrwasscr. 
It contains about eight thousand inhabitants; its trade con- 
sists in cloth and also in wdiitc and printed linens. It pos- 
sesses a gymnasium, a normal school, a museum of natural 
history, a collection of medals, five hospitals, one of which 
is 'reserved for orphans. If the church of St. John were 
wholly built, it might he the finest in the town, but a long 
time may elapse before it be finished. Those, who leave 
the town by the Bohemian gate, arrive after a short journey 
at the village of HeiTidnit, which is peopled by four hun- 
dred individuals, all of whom belong to the sect of Mora- 
vian brothers ; they have tlieir pastor and tlieir cliurch. 

Bautzen or Budissin, the last town that wc have to de- 


Bautsen. 
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i<)crib6 in^the kingdom of Saxony^ is situated on a rock that book 
commands the banksi of the Spree. An extensive com- cxxi. 

merce and numerous manufactories render it a place of 

some importance. It is peopled by 11,600 inhabitants;* 
the fortifications, wdiich are now almost in ruins, attest its 
•antiquity, although its straight and well built streets give 
it the appearance of a modern town; the cause of these 
improvements has been attributed to fires, by which the 
old houses were at different periods destroyed. The theatre 
and a house of correction are perhaps the finest buildings; 
the places of instruction are an academy and gymnasium. 

The town is one of a small number, which affords an ex- 
ample of religious toleration, that we w'ould wish to see 
everywhere imitated. The church of St. Peter is divided 
into two parts by ah iron trellis, one part is reserved for 
the Catholics, and the other for the Lutherans. The hill 
of Frotschen is situated on the left bank of the Spree, at 
a short distance from Bautzen. The ruins of an ancient 
altar still remain there ; it was supposed to be the place 
where the gods of the Wendes used to deliver their oracles. 

The old castle and the fortifications which served to de- 
fend the town, arc believed to have been built during the 
ninth century ; no mention, liowcver, is made of Bautzen 
in history before the year 1078. But it has become fa- 
mous in the annals of war from the successful struggle 
which the French army made in 1813 against the allied 
powers. 

Tlie two principal divisions of Ducal Saxony are Wei- Dmehies of 
mar and Gotha. Tlie first and the second, which was sub- Saxony, 
divided into several parts, formed some years ago five 
principalities of unecpial extent. The surface of the first, 
or the great dutchy of Saxc-Weimar is not less than one 
thousand and ninety -two s([uare miles ; the dutchy of 
Saxc-Gotha was equal to nine hundred and six ; that 
of Saxc-Meiningen to two hundred and ninety-four; 
Saxc-liihiburghausen to a Imndrcd and seventy-four; 
Saxe-Coljurg to tiinje hundred ami seventy-eight. But 
the limits and names of the three last dutchics were chang- 
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ROOK ed aftet* the death of the Duke of Saxe-Ootha ^in ISSS* 
crxxx. territories of Meiningen, Hildhurghaiisen and Saal- 

" feld make up at present the dutchy of Saxe-Meiningcn j 

its superficial extent may be upwards of seven hundred 
and twenty square miles, and the population amounts to a 
hundred and twenty-eight thousand inhabitants. The 
dutchies of Altenburg, Ronneburg and Eisenberg, that 
formed part of Saxe-Gotha, are now denominated Saxe- 
Altenbiirg; its surface is equal to four hundred and 
fourteen square miles, and its population to a hundred 
and tifirty thousand inhabitants. Lastly, the territory of 
Saxe-Coburg with the territories of OhrdrufT, Gotha and 
St. Wendel on the left^bank of the Rhine, make up the 
dutchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, which is about seven hun- 
dred and sixty-two square miles in extent, and contains one 
hundred and thirty-nine thousand inhabitants,* 

Wefmar great dutchy of Saxc-Weimar is peopled by two hun- 

eimar. thousand individuals, including about a hun- 

dred and eighty-seven thousand five hundred Lutherans, six 
thousand three hundred Calvinists, ten thousand Catholics 
and twelve hundred Jews. They inhabit thirty small tow’ns, 
twelve burghs and five hundred and cighty-six villages. 
The territory has been divided into two provinces or prin- 
cipalities, those of Weimar and Eisnach. The first is situ- 
ated between the Prussian province of Saxony, the princi- 
’ palities of Schwartzburg, Reuss and Rudolstadt ; the second 
betw'cen the possessions of Prussia, the dutchy of Saxe-Co- 
burg-Gotha, the electorate of Hesse, and Bavaria. 

Soil. qq,e land in the principality of Weimar belongs to the 

secondary formation. White and ferruginous sandstone 
are observed, and the limestone is similar to that on the 
chain of Jura. Some hills extend from north-east to 
south-west, and join the range of Thiiringerw^ald ; the rest 
of the country consists of extensive plains and thick forests. 


* We are indebted for these dctnils concerning the limits and population of 
the three dutchies to M. Bcilbi, who communicated to us pari of the manuscript 
of his work entitled, Balance Politique du Globe, 
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The soil ip most places is rich and fruitful. Thef land in Rook 
the principality of Eisnach is of the same sort as that in oxxi. 
Weimar; sandstone, slate, marble and coal are found in’the ' ' 

country; but there are some extinguished volcanos on the 
banks of the Werra, that are connected with a group which 
extends on the left bank of the Rhine. Different metals, 
such as silver, copper and iron may be observed in the sam«^ 
part of the country. 

The principal towns in the great dutchy of Saxony are Towns. 
Weimar, Apolda, Jena and Eisnach. They may be shortly 
described, for none of them are very large. Weimar, situ- 
ated on the Urn, contains 9000 inhabitants. In the princi- 
pal church are the tombs of the princes and princesses of 
the ducal family, and that of the painter Cranach ; the nave 
of the same church is adorned by some of his paintings. 

The town possesses several public schools, a college, an 
academy of painting and some charitable institutions. The 
palace of the prince has been considered the finest edifice; 
the interior may be mentioned on account of its rich furni- 
ture and valuable collections, which consist of armour, me- 
dals and paintings. Tlie park before the palace is laid out 
after the English manner, and it hfis been more admired 
than any other in Germany. 

The romantic country scat of Belvedere in the neighbour- Neigft- 
hood of Weimar belongs likewise to the prince. A school 
of agriculture has been established at Tieffiirth ; the fine 
gardens of tlie late dutcliess dowager in the same part of 
the country arc still kept with great care ; monuments have 
been erected there to the memory of the princes Constan- 
tine of Weimar, and Leopold of Brunswick. The grave of 
the celebrated Wieland is to be seen at Osmannstedt. A 
mineral spring that has been of late much frequented, is 
situated at Berka, a village about six miles from Weimar. 

Apolda is peopled by 3000 individuals, and its trade con- Apolda. 
sists chielly in cloth. Jena, which contains 5000 inhabi- 
tants liolds a distinguished rank among the collegiate towns 
ill Germany. Several libraries, a museum of natural bis- 

vox. VII. 36 
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tory, a theatre of anatomy, and clinical lectur«f are open 
to those who attend the university* The different learffed 
and scientific societies, as well as tlie literary gazette pub- 
lished at Jena, tend to diffuse a taste for study* The town 
is built on the Saale ; the memorable battle which bears its 
name, was fought in the neighbourhood on the 14th of Oc,- 
tober 1806* 

Eisnach is agreeably situated on a height that commands 
the Nesse ; it is surrounded by walls, and possesses a ducal 
castle, a mint, two public schools and several charitable in- 
stitutions. It contains 8000 inhabitants, it was founded in 
the year 1070. 

^ Different districts attached to the principality of Eis- 
nach are situated in Bavaria, Saxc-Meiningen and Saxe- 
Cobiirg-Gotha ; but all of them are so small as ^o render 
any mention of them unnecessary. The same may be said 
of another district dependent on the circle of Jena, and si- 
tuated in the Prussian province of Saxony. The only 
town in it is Alstedt, which may contain about 1900 inha- 
bitants. 

An extensive commerce is carried on in the dutchy of 
Saxe-Weimar. More^tban a hundred thousand pieces of 
W'oollen stuffs are annually manufactured at Eisnach. The 
trade of Jena and Apolda consists in the same articles, and 
Kaltensundheim is peopled by weavers. There are up- 
wards of forty potters at Biirgel, and a still greater number 
of workmen, that find employment at the vinegar distil- 
leries in the same place. Weimar is noted for its leatlier, 
Stutzerbach for its glass and paper, and Ilmenau for its 
porcelain and hardware. 

The revenue of the great dutchy amounts to the sum of 
1,800,000 florins or L.l 80,000, and the public debt is equal 
to 6,296,000 florins or L.629,600 ; a sinking fund has been 
established for its liquidation. The armed force consists of 
two foot regiments and a company of cavalry ; but the in- 
habitants rose in mass in 1814, and an army of eighteen 
thousand men was collected. 
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Tho subjects of the great duke of Saxe-Weimar are in- book 
debted to him for the advantages of a representative gov- cxxi. 

ernment. According to the constitution of 1816, each dis- 

trict appoints a deputy. Ten are chosen from the class of 
burgesses, and as many from the rural districts. Every 
citizen of Weimar or Eisnach, who possesses an income of 
*500 rix-dollars of L.75, and in the other towns, every bur- 
gess, whose income amounts to 300 rix-dollars or L.45, may 
be elected a deputy. A proprietor, whose land is worth 
^000 rix-dollars or L.300, may be deputed by the district. 

No one can be deprived of his elective privileges on account 
of his birth,, rank or religion. The deputies are elected for 
six years, the elections are public ; persons in authority are 
not permitted to solicit suffrages for candidates. The as- 
sembly of deputies names counsellors for life, who are enti- 
tled to sit amongst them, and to give their votes. An as- 
sembly must be summoned at the lapse of three years after 
its dissolution; but a commission composed of two deputies 
and a marshal or chief of a district, who is chosen by the 
deputies, watches constantly over the public interest. The 
assembly, together with the prince and his ministers, fixes 
the budgets, establishes or abolishes taxes and imposts. It 
has the right of communicating its opinions to the prince on 
whatever relates to the wants and necessities of the people^ 
individual liberty and the protection of property. If a law 
be proposed by the assembly, and rejected by the prince, 
the same proposition may again be made at two other meet- 
ings. But if the prince proposes a law, the assembly can- 
not reject it without assigning the reasons of their refusal. 

Lastly, it appears from a judgment of the court of appeal 
at Jena, and from the representations made to the assembly 
by the peon^, that if a law be sanctioned by the different 
powers in^he state, and not put into execution, the districts 
may claim redress from the Germanic confederation. Such 
are the elements to which this small state owes its ])rosperi- 
ty ; it might be well if its constitution were studied by the 
legislators of more powerful kingdoms. 
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^he revenue of the dutchy of Saxe-Meinin|;en may 
amount to L,70,8S4 ; the number of troops is equal to eleven 
hundred men: A great part of the soil is mountainous and 
, well wooded, it abounds in metals, salt and coal. A branch 
connected with the chain of Rhcene-Gebirge extends along 
the country. Its principal towns are Meinirigen, Hildburg- 
haiisen and Saalfeld. A lucrative trade is carried on in 
these towns and in several villages ; it consists in iron, glass, 
paper and different manufactures. The capital, of which 
the population may b^ equal to 4500 inhabitants, is surround- 
ed by mountains and situated on the Wcrra. The useful 
institutions are a college and orphan hospital^ the public 
buildings are a church, the ducal palace, and the chamber of 
the states. Its trade consists chiefly in cotton and fustians. 
Hildburghausen, a small town of 3500 inhabitants, is also 
watered by the Werra. A monument has been erected to 
the memory of the young prince Lew is Ferdinand of Prus- 
sia, near Saalfeld, at the very idace where lie was killed on^ 
the 15th October 1806. 

The dutchy of Saxe Altemburg, more populous in propor- 
tion to its extent and more wealthy than the preceding, pos- 
scvsses nearly an equal revenue. Its ca|)ital, which is well 
built and peopled by ten thousand inhabitants, contains four 
churches, a gymnasium, a public library, and a museum of 
natural Itistory. Ronneburg is about fifteen miles distant 
from Altemburg ; it was formerly defended by an old cas- 
Jle; the number of inhabitants exceeds 4000 . It may be 
added that the mineral baths near the town, notwithstand- 
ing their agreeable situation, and the money that has been 
laid out in embellishing them, arc not much frequented. 
Eisenberg, a small towm of nearly the same population as 
the last, and commanded by a strong castle, carries on a 
trade in glass and different niarmfacturcs. 

The dutchy of Saxc-Coburg-Gotha is the last of the 
Saxon principalities that remains to be described. Al- 
though it be almost unnecessary to notice small territories, 
scattered in different countries, and belonging to secondary 
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states ; ittought to be mentioned that the dutchy of Saxe- rook 
Coburg-dotha comprehends, besides its possessions on the ' cxxl. 
declivities of the Rlio^ne-Gebirge, the greater part of the 
territory between the Nahc and the Gian on the left banks 
of the Rhine, which has been called the principality of * 
Lichtenberg. A branch of the Thuringerwald extends from 
the country in the neighbourhood of Gotha to the north, and 
that part of ducal Saxony is supplied from it with coal and 
different metals. The country to the north of Coburg may 
be considered a continuation of the Rhoenc mountains, which 
join the Thuringerwald. They are called Sonueiiberg by 
the Germans.* 

Granite overtopped with basalt Ys observed in that branch Structure, 
of the Rhoene-Gcbirge chain. Calcareous rocks containing 
organic remains, and belonging to the second formation, are 
situated on the declivities. All the land in tiie principality 
of Lichtenberg abounds with coal and limestone. 

The country of Sonnenberg, though by no means im- Sonnen- 
portant from its extent, is remarkable for its industry. It 
affords a striking example of the prosperity which a people 
may attain by labour and economy. That district, cover- 
ed with mountains and forests, derives annually from its 
products, apparently of little value, the sum of ^5000. 

The price given for them is not the price of the materials 
but of the labour bestowed on them. They are the toys of 
children, boxes, chests, marbles, glass buttons and difierent 
articles of cutlery. It may bo said that commercial inte- 
rest first taught tlicsc mountaineers the advantages that 
result from the division of labour. One makes the body 
of a doll, anotlier the arms, a third unites them, and a fourth 
paints it. They follow a like method with whatever they 
make of wood or pasteboard. Thus, it happens that they 
can afford to sell their handiwork at a very low price j it 
may be stated for instance that seventy dozen of childrens’ 
trumpets can be purchased for half a crown or three shil- 
lings. The toys made in the district are sent to different 


See Dictionnaire de Ja Gcographie Physique. (Encyclopedic Methodique,) 
tome V. article Rhoene-Gebirge. 
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<IHkbc ptrts of Qoriiiaiiy> Frankfort^ Leipaigf presdaw Nurem- 
*!^?*W* bargr Munich and other trading towns, from which they are 

exported to every country in EuropOi and even to some parts 

of America* 

The inhabitants in the dutchy of Saxe-Coburg-Gothaf 
like those of Saxe-Weimar, live under a representative go- 
vernment. The military establishment consists of 1400 men ; 
its revenue was estimated at jSr5,0Q0, and the public debt is 
not more than ^170,000. 

Towns. The principal towns are Gotha, Coburg and Saalfeld. 
The first is as fine a city as any in ducal Saxony, and per- 
haps more remarkable than any other for its scientific in- 
stitutions. The gymnasium is much frequented, and from 
its observatory important services have been rendered to 
astronomy. It possesses besides a museum of natural his- 
tory, and a valuable collection of medals. Gotha is agree- 
ably situated on the side of a hill above the Leine. It is 
adorned by several fountains and some elegant buildings. 
It was founded in the year 964 by an archbishop of May- 
ence; it contains at present 11,000 inhabitants. The trade 
of Gotha consists principally in porcelain, woollen and cot- 
ton stuffs. 

Coburg. Coburg, too, is noted for its porcelain and trinkets in 
petrified wood ; it possesses a considerable trade in tobacco, 
linen, and woollen goods. Built in the middle of a beautiful 
valley on the banks of tlie Itz, many strangers resort to it. 
The places of amusement are a theatre, concert rooms, 
and casinos, one of which is called the Erholung.^ The 
public buildings are the ducal palace and the town-house. 
Although the arts and sciences are not so much encouraged 
as at Gotha, it has its observatory, museum of natural his- 
tory, and a public library. The population, according to the 
latest calculations, amounts to eight thousand inhabitants. 

Saint Wen- Little Can be said of St. Wcndel, in the principality of 
Licbtenberg ; it is considered a town, but it contains hardly 
two thousand inhabitants. 


* Erholung signifies recreation in German. 
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Hatitq; thus given an account of the difibrent dntchiea >ook 
in Saxony, we shall endeavour to describe electoral Hesse, 
a country more important than any of these principalities. .Electoral 
Possessing a population which Hassel estimates at five hun- H«tw. 
dred and eighty-five thousand individuals, and a surface not 
'less than three thousand three hundred and ninety-six square 
miles, it holds a distinguished rank in the German confe- 
deration. It is bounded on the north by Hanover and the 
Prussian province of Westphalia, on the west and the south 
by the principalities of Waldeck, Hesse-Darmstadt and 
Bavaria, on the east by the Prussian province of Saxony^ 
the great dutchy of Weimar, and the kingdom of Bavaria* 

It possesses also the seigniory of Smalcalden, which is sur- 
rounded by the Saxon dutchies* 

Hesse is principally formed by those deposites of lime- Soil, 
stone which the Germans call muschelkalkf and by the 
sandstone, known in the same country by the name of qua^ 
dersandstein. Volcanic summits rise from the midst of 
these rocks, they are similar to those that have been al- 
ready mentioned in the account of the provinces on the 
Rhine. Ramifications of the Wogel and Rhoene-Gebirge 
mountains extend through the whole of Hesse to its north- 
ern extremity, and form the numerous valleys by which the 
soil is indented. Thus, the land is better adapted for the 
growth of timber and pasturage than for agriculture. 

The highest summits are situated in , the country of Heights of 
Fulda, and it too is nearest the centre of the Rhoene 
-mountains. The Milzeburgh reaches to the height of three 
thousand tw'o hundred and ninety feet, and the Dammers- 
feld to three thousand six hundred and forty. Two dis- 
tinct ranges may be observed in the northern part of the 
electorate ; the one on the south-east of the large plain of 
Casscl, is formed by horizontal strata of ancient sandstone; 
the other on the north-east is composed of calcareous rocks 
crowned with basaltic summits. 

The Habiclitwald is not the least remarkable of these volcanic 
heights ; its ridge forms the eight-sided pavilion of Weis- raountaini. 
senstein ; and the bituminous wood near its summit is 
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oxxi. Alberg, a mountain of a conical form, less elevated 
tjian the last; on its summit are still to be seen the ruins 
‘ of an ancient castle. But the mountain of Meisner rises at 
the distance of eighteen miles from Cassel, and it is more 
remarkable than any of the r^st from the rocks and sub- 
stances that, compose it. M. Daubuisson de Yoisins has 
given a description of it, to which some details may be 
added. It is separated from all those that surround it^ 
and equal in elevation to two thousand three hundred and 
thirty-four feet above the level of the sea. From its base 
to its summit^ that terminates in a plain six miles in lengthy 
and tiiree ^ breadth, are observed in the first place an ex- 
tensive mass of calcareous rocks, mixed with shells and 
other substances ; above it is a layer of lignites or bitumi- 
nous wood, not less than a hundred feet in thickness, and 
covered with basalts that vary in height from three hundred 
and thirty to five hundred feet. 

M. Dau- The observer, says M. Daubuisson,* after having exam- 
desciip- ined the component parts of the mountain, and compared 
tion. them with those of the neighbouring country, must come 
to the conclusion that the enormous mass of wood which 
rests on its summit, has been transported to it. It is im- 
possible that all the trees could have grown on the place. 
The soil on which they were deposited has been at one pe- 
riod a shallow, and the water by which they were car- 
ried down, flowed from a higher region. The basalt that 
now covers them, issued from a crater situated at a more 
elevated level. The lofty country from whence the trees 
as well as the lava descended, exists no longer, for the 
mountain commands at present all the neighbouring dis- 
trict to the distance of forty-five miles, and indeed there 
are only in the whole of lower Germany one or two sum- 
mits of a greater elevation. All the contiguous territory, 
wdiich at one time must have been higher than the moun- 
tain, has therefore disappeared ; it has been destroyed and 


* Traite de Gcognosic, tom. II. pp. 230, 231. 
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taken away, but not by a sudden op instantaneous cause, book 
Time, assisted by the elements of the atmosphere, has ef- cxxi. 
fected the change, cut the mountain into its present shape, ' 
made it a detached mass, and separated it on every side.’^ • 

It may be added that the fossil wood on Meisner, like all 
tlie other lignites, must have been heaped by fresh water de- 
posites. Thus the greater part of the mountain, after hav- 
ing been formed in the dej)ths of the primitive ocean, miglit 
have been tlie bed of a lake that watered a volcano, of which 
the remains arc the basalts on the summits. To how many 
reflections may not such phenomena give rise ! 

Fossil fish, in sufficient preservation to discover the gene- Organicre- 
ra to which they belong, arc found in the copper and bitu- *"®*'*®* 
minous schistus on Riegelsdorif as well as in that of Mans- 
feld. Almost all these remains of a creation for ever anni- 
hilated, differ from the fish that are known at present ; it 
has been remarked tliat animals of the same species are 
frequently found togetlicr, as if they had congregated while 
alive. Reiss, a German naturalist aflirms that he discover- 
ed the hand of an ape in the schistus, but it has been proba- 
bly some part of a marine mammiferous animal, since no 
remains of anthropoinorphites have hitherto been observed 
in the different deposites that form the crust of the earth. 

Copper and argil used in making porcelain, are obtained Produc- 
in the territory of Hesse. Alabaster of a very white co- 
lour is exported from the neighbourhood of Konnefeld j 
tripoli and jaspers arc collected in the western districts w^a- 
tcred by the Lahn ; the numerous salt springs on the fron- 
tiers of Hesse-Darinstadt, and in the country of Smalcal- 
den, produce annually a hundred thousand hundredweights 
of salt; the mines that are worked near the town of SmaN 
calden, yield thirteen thousand hundredweights of iron, and 
four thousand of natural steel. The country of Cassel has 
likewise its mineral wealth ; three or four salt works have 
been greeted at a saline spring, near the burgh of Garlsha- 
fen, at the base of the Reinhards-Wald. Twenty-two dry- 
ing liouses and a proportionable number of works are built 
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BOOK at another and more abundant spring near Allendprf. The 
oxxx* obtained from it every year is savd to be worth L. 1 7,000. 

^ Sixty workmen are employed at the iron mine of Hohen- 

kirchen ; nearly the same number of men earn a subsistence 
at another mine near Homberg, and at a third not far from 
Kommershausen. The mountain of Hirschberg contains, in 
the neighbourhood of Almerode, beds of schistus, from which 
about four hundred quintals of alum are extracted. The 
total produce of two mines, one of cobalt, and another of 
copper, near Riegelsdorf, is not less than twenty-five thou- 
sand quintals, and they furnish employment to nearly a thou- 
sand individuals. Other mines of copper, less valuable than 
the last, extend to the west of Cassel. Lastly, coal is ob- 
^tained in different parts of Hesse ; there are besides gold and 
siver mines, several thermal and sulphureous springs. 

Climate. The climate of Hesse is on the whole temperate, but the 
winters are sometimes severe. As in every other moun- 
tainous country, the valleys and the hills are subject to dif- 
ferences of temperature, that influence in a greater or less 
degree the nature of the agricultural products. Diflerent 
kinds of grain, leguminous plants and fruits grow on the 
plains in the neighbourhood of Cassel and llanau. The 
grape too ripens in some places. Lint and hemp arc rais- 
ed in several valleys, and wherever the land has not been 
laboured, the woods are abundant. 

Divisions. It appears from a calculation of Hasscl, that in all the 
dependencies of the electorate, there arc 1,337,420 acres of 
arable land, 329,688, laid out in gardens and orchards, 
436,675 of meadow or pasturage, and 984,160 of woods or 
forests. 

Products of Manufacturing cloth, weaving linen and different wooj- 

industry. jgjj gtufis, Working metals, and the art of making glass, 
porcelain and earthen w'are, form the principal em- 
ployments of the inhabitants in Ilcsse. It is chiefly at 
the two extremities of the electorate, on tlic territo- 
ries of Cassel and Hanau, that the jiroducts of labour are 
most considerable. It might be wished, however, not- 
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withstanding the protection which government grants fo book 
industry, that it was still less restrained, and particularly cxxi. 
that there were fewer incorporations ; their influence and — ' 
the spirit which guides them all are more adapted to pre-* 
vent than to facilitate improvements ; not more than a few 
•years have elapsed since it was unlawful to carry on seve- 
ral trades in the villages. Stein assures us, that even at 
present a man cannot become a grocer in some places, unless 
a bodily defect renders him unfit for a diflerent occupation. 

It is to be hoped that the council of arts, which has been Council of 
lately established, and whose duty it. is to examine the 
corporation enactments, to make reports concerning inven- 
tions and proposed improvements, to award medals and 
premiums to the workmen and labourers, who send the 
most approved specimens to the exhibitions that are held at 
stated times, may tend to convince government and the na- 
tion of their real interests. 

' The commerce of Hesse consists in the exportation of Commerce, 
its products and manufactures, and in the conveyance of 
goods sent by Frankfort to the north of Germany. Ac- 
cording to Stein, the thread and linens exported every year 
from Casscl to foreign fairs, may bo sold on an average 
for L. 208, 300. The same country exports besides about 
120,000 casks of mineral water, and a great quantity of 
merchandise, for wiiich it receives in exchange, sugar, 
coffee, cotton, French and German wines, grain, lint and 
hemp. Although it is vain to attach any importance to 
the balance of trade, since every state must be obliged to 
furnish a value equal to what it receives ; it may be said 
that Hesse derives some advantage from its commercial re- 
lations with foreign powers, because the industrious classes 
being sober and economical, consume less than they pro- 
duce. 

The electorate of Hesse was destroyed by Napoleon in Govern- 
1806, who added the greater part of its territories to the *“®*''* 
kingdom of Westphalia, while the county of Hanover was 
united to the great dutchy of Frankfort. But Hesse became 
an independent state in 1813, a prince was then restored to 
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his possessions, whose family, according to genealogists, was 
founded in the year 875 by Ramir, surnamed the Long 

• Mckedf count of Hainault. The government is inonarchi- 

• cal, the power of the prince is modified by that of the 
states, which are composed of the principal ecclesiastics of 
the different Christian communions, the mayor of Casse}, 
seven deputies elected from the nobility, eight from the bur- 
gesses, and nine landed proprietors. 

Catholicism is not the most common form of worship in 
the electorate; the number of Calvinists or reformists 
amounts to SS6,800, there are not fewer than 140,000 Lu- 
therans, while those of the Catholic persuasion do not ex- 
ceed 102,800 ; the Jews may be equal to 5,300, and the 
Mennonites to 100. Many families are sprung from 
French emigrants, three or four thousand of whom left 
their country, and settled in Hesse after the fatal revocation 
of the edict of Nantes. The persecuted protestanls being 
hospitably received by the Germans, were grateful to tlieir 
benefactors; the French language is no longer spoken, 
their descendants are confounded with the other inhabi- 
tants. 

If the Jews in the electorate arc not in the same degrad- 
ed state as in Poland and several German towns, they are 
indebted for it to the Westphalian government, by which 
they were made to participate in the rights and privileges 
of citizens. A single restriction was imposed on them, 
they w'ere compelled to keep their ledgers and commercial 
accounts, not in the Hebrew, but in the Gei iiian language. 

A censorship of the press was established throughout the 
electorate in the year 1816 ; no book printed in Hesse, or 
published in a foreign country, can be sold or distributed, 
until it be approved by the agents of government. 

The property of the prince, nobles and clergy wTre 
sold, imposts were diminished, and onerous taxes abolish- 
ed, when Hesse was added to the kingdom of Westphalia. 
After the ancient order of things was estahlisiicd, when 
statute labour and other hardships were exacted from the 
inhabitants, when those that had purchased land, were sum- 
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marily dispossessed of their property^ the discontent became book 
so general that government thought it prudent to prevent cxxi. 
the expression of public opinion. 

Nothing indeed could have been more impolitic or more National 
unjust than the decree, by which the ancient proprietori 
were put in possession of lands that they had sold, and the 
purchasers only entitled to the sums that they had expend- 
ed in improving their property. Some noble or powerful 
families, it is true, obtained tlirough the assembly of the 
confederation, an indemnity equivalent to the interest of the 
capital which tliey had laid out; but the petty proprietors 
could not bring their complaints before the Germanic con- 
federation. Other grievances were added to tins motive of 
discontent, which in truth concerned only the least nume- 
rous class ; the inhabitants had to pay many taxes and im- 
posts, in addition to those imposed by the Westphalian go- 
vernment; indeed it may be affirmed without fear of contra- 
diction, that the proprietor pays at present in the shape of 
contributions, three times as much as what he paid in 1806. 

The necessities of the crown were no excuse either for the 
measures relative to the national domains, or for the aug- 
mentation of the taxes; because at the time of the restora- 
tion, the prince received £75,000 from France, £160,000 
from England, and £0,500 from the Jews to confirm them 
in their privileges as citizens.* 

Hassel supposes the revenue of the electorate to be equal Reveime 
to four millions five hundred thousand florins, and its public 
debt to one million nine hundred and forty-five thousand. 

Tlius it may be concluded that both in a financial and com- 
iiieccial point of view, it is one of the wealthiest secondary 
states ill Europe. 

The military establishment is proportionate to its re- Army, 
sources. The levy, which was made in 1814 under the 
name of landsturin^ w^as not less than eighty-two thousand 
infantry and two thousand cavalry. The army in 1816 
consisted of twenty-two tliousand men, of whom six thou- 
Haud formed the landwehre or force for the defence of the 


* Sec Stein’s Geography. 
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oxxi* that number five thousand six hundred ore the contingent 

which the state furnishes to the confederation. But as if it 

were the object of government to keep up an army of war- 
like and efiective men, the period of military service has been 
fixed for twelve years, and every soldier, who engages after 
the expiry of that time for other twelve years, receives at 
the end of his second engagement, a civil employment or a 
pension. The public tranquillity is maintained by a body 
of dragoons, trained after the manner of the French gend- 
armes. 

Towns. Sixty-two towns are situated in the electorate, the least 
important of which are Rinteln in the neighbourhood of 
Hanover; Hof-geismar, which is known from its mineral 
springs, Eschwegc, watered by the Werra, and enriched by 
its trade in tobacco and the conveyance of goods, Allendorf 
on the base of Mount Meissner, near which a saline spring 
yields annually 90,000 hundredweights of salt, Rothenburg,- 
the residence of the landgrave of Hcssc-Rohtenburg, who 
possessed under the sovereignty of the elector, eight towns 
and two hundred and nineteen villages, but who in conse- 
quence of a private arrangement between them, receives at 
present an annual income of £ 12,500, lastly, Gelnhausen, 
built on a lofty hill, from which the Kinsig, a small river 
descends, and waters lands covered wdtli vineyards. 

The But several tow^ns of greater importance may be men- 

capitai. tinned, Cassel or the most considerable is the capital of the 

electorate. Stein, llassel and other authors who have 
written on the statistics of Germany, do not agree concern- 
ing the number of its inhabitants, but it is not less perhaps 
than 20,000. It is divided into three principal cpiarters, 
the Old, the ISew and the New Upper Town. The two 
first are old and consequently ill-built; the last or the most 
modern consists of broad and straiglit sti'cets, adorned 
with fine houses. The principal street or that of Ilellevuc, 
commands a view of the castle. The finest squares are 
the Royal Square, those of the Taradc, Frederick, and the 
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Gensdarjnes. The most important public buildings are the book 
Catholic church, the ^seiial, and the electoral palace, which “ c^cxi. 
was burnt to the ground in 1811, but which government 
began to rebuild in 1817. The town possesses a lyceum, ar 
normal school or seminary for the instruction of school- 
• masters, an observatory and several literary institutions. 

A valuable library and collection of philosophical and ma- 
thematical instruments are attached to the electoral museum. 

The garden of Bellevue, the esplanade, and the park of Au- 
garten, are the most frequented walks in the town. The 
country seat of Wilhelmshohe beyond the walls, is more fre- 
quently visited than any other part of the neighbouring 
country, its gardens, fountains and cascades render it per- 
haps the finest place of the kind in Germany. Cassel can- 
not be ranked among the number of trading towns, still two 
large fairs are held in it every year ; its manufactures are 
linen, woollen stuffs, porcelain and earthen ware. 

Marburg on the Lahn has been styled the capital of Up- Marburg, 
per Hesse; it is according to Hassel a town of 6,588 in- 
habitants. The ancient gothic church is liner than any of 
the other buildings; the university was founded in 1527, 
its library may be voluminous, but many of the works are 
now out of date. Tlie trade of the place depends on its 
manufactures, and the most important consist in serge and 
camlet. 

Smalcalde or SmalcaWcn, watered by a small river of the Smaicai- 
same name, is an ancient town, defended by two castles, 
those of Hessenhof and Wilhclmsburg ; they belong at pre- 
sent to the elector. A town that contains 5400 inhabitants, 
possesses salt springs, iron works, and carries on a consid- 
erable trade in cutlery, must be regarded as a place of some 
importance in a country like Hesse. But Smalcaldcn has 
other claims to distinction, which an historian consider 
btiU more important ; several treaties were signed there, 
conferences were held in it at different times from the year 
1529 to the year 1540. The princes, tliat determined to 
upport the reformation, met at Smalcaldcn, and concerted 
cheir plans against Charles the Fifth, who became the pro- 
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cxxi. larius was born in the same town, he js known to posterity 
from his editions of different ancient writers, and from his 
^excellent treatise on geography. Nicerou the Jesuit has 
published a catalogue of his works.* 

Fulda. Fulda, a town on the river of the same name, is larger * 
than Smalcalden, its population amounts at least to 8800 in- 
habitants. The cathedral, a fine building, contains the re- 
mains of St. Boniface, the apostle of the Germans, whose 
memory was held in great veneration both in the country 
and in ttie palace of the sovereign bishop that governed the 
dutchy of Fulda, at so late a period as the year 1803, when 
his states passed into the hands of a prince of Nassau, and 
became afterwards a Hessian province in consequence of 
different arrangements. The town is finely built; the gym- . 
nasium, the seminary of arts, the school of midwifery, and 
other institutions are in general well attended. Most of 
the buildings, that served for convents in the time of tlie 
bishop, are now used for a better purpose. The Capuchins 
and Franciscans reside together in the neighbourhood of the 
town, two convents for women, to whom the education of 
young persons is entrusted, have been allowed to remain. 

Country, The country of Fulda, though not extensive, is very pro- 
ductive; abundant crops of wheat are raised ; it yields dif- 
ferent fruits and good wine, not quite so good perhaps as 
when the principal vineyards belonged to the monks, who 
kept the wines for ten years in large casks, and by doing 
so, increased their value ten-fold. It is said that some of 
these wines have been sold for nine florins the bottle. 

Hanau. The people arc active, sober and industrious. II a- 

nau, next to Cassel, the largest town in Ilcsse, is the 
metropolis of the province. Hasscl makes t!ic popula- 
tion amount to 9634 individuals; but according to Slein, 
it is not less than 12,000. The latter writer docs not ap- 
pear to have overrated the niiinbcr of inhabitants. Ilanau 


(Kuvres clc JNiccron, loiue v. 
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is divided into the old and new town, the last part is regu- book 
larly built. There arQ two museums^ the one belongs to the cxxi. 
Weteravian Society, and the other, which is rich in mine- 
rals, has been collected by M. Leonhard. The town is 
pleasantly situated in a fruitful country, at the confluence 
of the Kinsig and the Maine. The elector has a palace in 
the neighbourhood ; another royal castle has been built at 
Wilhelmsbad, about three miles distant from Hanau. The 
name of Wilhelmsbad indicates its thermal springs; the 
gardens round the castle are large and well laid out, but 
they are not kept with sufficient care ; they are resorted to 
by the inhabitants and all the strangers that visit the baths. 

We have given a detailed account of electoral Hesse ; it Hesse- 
would be difficult however to say much concerning Hesse- 
Homburg, a principality, that, according to official accounts tion. 
and different calculations, contains only 20,000 inhabitants, 
and of which the superficial extent does not exceed a hun- 
:Ved and two English square miles. The revenue amounts 
only to L.l 9,084, and the military force consists of two 
hundred men. It has besides another disadvantage, for it is 
made up of two petty territories nearly sixty miles distant 
from each other. The one or Homburg is situated between 
the possessions of Hesse Darmstiidt, electoral Hesse, the 
Prussian principality of Wctzlar, Nassau and Frankfort on 
the Maine; the otlier or Meissenheim on the left bank of 
the Rhine, lies between the Prussian province of the Lower 
Rhine, the i)rincipalitics of Birkenfeld and St. Wcndel, and 
tjic Rlicnish Bavarian provinces. 

The land in the two portions of Hesse-Homburg, is Soil. 
fruitfuLin grain, and abounds in metal; several mines arc 
worked in the territory of Homburg, and there is no 
scarcity of iron or coal in Meissenheim., The Lahn flows 
through Homburg, the capital of the principality, which, 
according to Stein, contains a population of 2700 souls; it 
carries on a trade in linen, silk, flannel and woollen stuffs. 
Meissenheim, on the banks of the (Ban, may be considered a 
burgh with a population of 1730 inhabitants. The commerce 
VOL. vii. 38 
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cxKi. glass works. 

The great dutcliy of Hesse-Darmstadt, though not quite 

Darmstadt SO large as electoral Hesse, is however more populous. 
The extent of its surface does not appear to be correctly 
ascertained, at least German geographers differ on the sub- 
ject. Hassel supposes it to be equal to a hundred and 
seventy-seven German square miles; Leichtenstern does 
not consider it less than two hundred and four; Stein 
makes it about a hundred and sixty-nine; Fabri nearly 
two hundred and fifteen ; and Crome a hundred and nine- 
ty-six. The last calculation is perhaps the most correct, 
and it may be assumed that the extent of the great dutchy 
cannot be much less than two thousand three hundred and 
fifty-two English square miles. Its population, says M. 
Fabri, amounted in 1819 to six hundred and thirty thou- 
sand inhabitants,* and Hasself made it equal to six hun- 
dred and seventy-three thousand individuals in the year 
1822. It appears, however, that the number of inhabitants 
at present does not exceed six hundred and fifty thousand, 
so that on an average there are more than two hundred and 
seventy individuals for every square mile. Some notion of 
the resources of the country may be inferred from so dense 
a population. 

Position. Hesse-Darmstadt consists of two portions wliich are se- 
parated by the territory of Frankfort on the Maine. The 
first is bounded by the principality of Nassau, and the de- 
pendencies of Wctzlar on the west, and by electoral llcsse 
on the north, east and south. The second is bounded by the 
principality of Nassau, the territory of Frankfort, and elec- 
toral Hesse on the north, by Havaria on the oast, by the 
great dutchy of Baden on the south, and hy the Rhenish 
Bavarian provinces on the west. 

iSoU. The lands in the territory of IIcsse-Darmstadt towards 

the north arc composed, like those in electoral Hesse, of 


* llandbuch dor iiouostcii Goograrhio. 
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sandstoriQ, calcareous and volcanic rocks. The districts book 
that extend to the S(Vith of Frankfort^ are parts of the cxxi. 
primary formation, a formation in which deposites of organ* ^ ^ 
ic matter have never been observed. The basaltic chain 
of Vogelberg stretches across northern Hesse ; the heights 
are covered with forests, and their sharp and peaked sum- 
mits, like those of Feldberg, are nowhere higher than two 
thousand eight hundred feet. The Maclenberg on the banks 
of the Rhine, or in the southern part of the country, rises 
to the height of three thousand six hundred feet above the 
level of the sea. The country on the banks of the Rhine is 
more fruitful than any other part of Hesse. The sides 
of the hills are planted with vineyards. The plains and the 
valleys yield rich harvests, and many places are covered 
with fruit trees. The mountainous districts are less fertile, 
but their deficiency in that respect is supplied by their valu« 
able mineral productions. 

. Although the Hessians in general are laborious and industry, 
active, the people on the mountains are perhaps still more 
so than the other inhabitants. The commerce of the agri- 
cultural districts consists in corn, wines, dried fruits, oxen 
and sheep; that of the higher districts in cotton, woollen 
and linen manufactures, leather, metals and cutlery. The 
advantages that industry derives from a rich and fruitful 
soil, have been promoted by a wise and enlightened govern- 
ment, which was among the first that adopted the represen- 
tative system. The Hessian nation expected and obtained 
their privileges from a descendant of Philip the Magnani- 
mous. 

Thei;,c arc more Mennonites in the great dutchy of lies- ReUgjoug 
sc-Darmstadt tlian in the other German principalities, sects, 
Hassel computes tlieir number to be nearly a thousand ; 
the same author supposes the Jews to amount to fifteen 
thousand, and the Lutherans and Reformists to nearly five 
hundred tliousand ; the Catholics make up the rest of tho 
population. Tho numbei of Lutheran cliurchcs is equal 
to six hundred and thirty-five, those of the Reformists to a 
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hundred and twenty-six^ and lastly^ the Catholic churches to 
a hundred and sixty-six. 

' The great duke assembles the deputies of the states, 
^ Whenever it is necessary to levy contributions. A new 
system of laws# framed after the model of the Austrian 
codes was put into force in 1819. The criminal jurisprudence 
has been committed to a supreme court of appeal. The pub- 
lic works are superintended by a council, over which the duke 
presides. The justices of peace in each province are sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the provincial courts. Separate 
courts or colleges, as they are called, have been erected for 
the purpose of regulating the taxes and contributions, and 
auditing the public accounts. 

According to Ilasscl, the revenues of the state were equal 
in 1821 to the sum of 4,997,092 florins, and the expenditure 
to 4,496,000 ; namely, 771,000 for the civil list, 830,000 for 
the army, 2,827,000 for the different charges connected with 
the home department, and 568,000 for the interest of the 
public debt, which amounts to 11,288,000 florins. 

The military force of the great dutchy consists of about 
eight thousand men ; its contingent to the Germanic con- 
federation amounts to six thousand. It may have besides 
at its disposal in time of war a considerable number of ir- 
regular troops. The levy or laiuhvc/fvc collected in 1S14, 
amounted to ninety-five thousand men, sixteen thousand of 
wdiom were armed with muskets. The landwclire w as de- 


clared permanent, in conformity to a decree passed on the 24th 
of August in the same year. Stein informs us, that govern- 
ment granted rewards to those w ho sijj]|)licd the men with 
arms and clothing. 

Education. The government has been commended for the encou- 
ragement which it affords to commerce and industry ; but 
it has been accused, and it is to he feared too justly, of 
something like parsimony, in diffusing the blessings of 
education and knowledge. The university and schools in 
the great dutchy, it may be allowed, arc suflicient for the 
inhabitants ; but it was most impolitic in govcriiment to 
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regulate education by the rank of the diflTerent indiyidpak* bo^il 
I n order to diminish the number of students^ says SteiOf 
a decree was passed jn the month of June 1813, by wb|^h 
the children of burgesses and peasants were prohibited froini| 
attending the university, unless they had distinguished 
themselves at some of the public scliools^^ and even in that 
case the sovereign’s permission must be obtained. What 
can be gained by excluding a numerous class from the 
benefits of instruction, and by depriving the country of 
tlicir most valuable services ? It is a misfortune, from the 
pecuniary sacrifices attending education, that some men 
must remain ignorant; but it is injustice to prevent them* 
from educating their children. 

The great dutchy is divided into three provinces; the Provinces, 
principal towns in Starkenburg or the first, are Darm- 
stadt and Offenbach ; Giessen is the metropolis of Upper 
llcsse or the second, and there are, besides, eight other 
^ towns of two or three thousand inhabitants; Mayence is 
the cliicf town in the province of the Rhine, or the third ; 
the towns next to Maycnce in importance are Worms and 
Bingen. We shall first give a short account of the towns 
in Upper Ilessc. 

Giessen, a town to which Fabri assigns GOOO inhabit- Towns in 
ants, although its present population appears to be up- hcssY. 
wards of 8000 , is situated at the confluence of the 
Wiescck and tlio Lanh. Its university has been long 
known; the library, the observatory and botanical gar- 
dens, where lectures arc delivered on every branch of ru- 
ral economy, prove that the useful arts, as well as the 
scienecs, are not neglected. The public buildings arc the 
castic, the arsenal, and the church of Saint Pancras. Hertz, 
a celebrated jurist, perhaps better known by the Latin 
name of Ilertius, was born in the town ; ho is the author 
of several valuable works and of different memoirs on the 
history and gcograpliy of ancient Germany. Giessen car- 
ries on a trade in woollen and cotton goods. AIsfeld is 
the next largest town in Upper Hesse; it possesses three 
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cloth manufactories, a castle, two churches, an orphan hos- 
pital, and upwards of three thousand iijhabitants. 

Darmstadt or the capital was the largest town in the 
Country, before Maycnce was added to the principality. 
It is watered by a small river of the same name, and con- 
tains 16,000 inhabitants. It is divided into the old and 
new town ; a considerable portion of the first has fallen 
into decay ; the second is modern and well built ; in that 
quarter of the town are situated the ducal castle, a gallery 
of paintings, a hall filled with statues and ancient armour, 
a military school, a drawing academy, a school of arts, a 
gymnasium and a library containing ninety thousand vo- 
lumes. The principal edifice is a very large building in 
which the troops are exercised, the others are an opera and 
cathedral ; in the last arc the tombs of several princes of 
the reigning family. 

Offenbach, peopled by 7000 inhabitants, and rich from its 
trade in silk, wax-cloth, tobacco and lace, lies to the north 
of Darmstadt on the banks of the Rhine. 

Bingen is built at the confluence of the Rhine and the 
Nahe, in an agreeable and fruitful district; though not 
containing more than 3000 inhabitants, it carries on a con- 
siderable trade in leather and woollen stuffs. 

Worms appears to be the town of liorhetomn^uSf whicli 
Ptolemy calls the principal city of the JangioneSf a people 
that shall be mentioned in the account of the Rhenish pro- 
vinces belonging to Bavaria. Tlic same town received the 
name of Vormatia under the second race of the French 
kings. It was ruined by the Vandals in the year 407, by 
the Huns in 451, by the Normans in 894 ; and lastly, by 
the French in 1689. That ancient city luas long since re- 
covered from all these calamities, indeed it has not at pre- 
sent the appearance of a modern town ; the streets are 
narrow, and many of the houses are ill built. Some pub- 
lic buildings must be excepted, these are the cathedral, 
the town-house, and the mint. Its population amounts to 
7000 inhabitants, it possesses a lucrative commerce, which 
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consists .principally in the sale of the wines that arc pro- 
duced in tlie fertile laijds on the left bank of the Rhine. 

Mayence or, according to its German name, Mainz, the 
largest city in tlic great dutchy of Hesse, stands at a short 
distance below the confluence of the Rliine and the Maine* 
.It contains 27,000 inhabitants, some fine edifices and sev- 
eral useful institutions. The town is by no means regu- 
larly built, almost all the houses are constructed of red 
sandstone, and almost all the streets are narrow and crook- 
ed. It has been said that there are only three regular 
streets in Maycnce; and the Grosse-Jileiche is without doubt 
the finest.* The only tolerable squares are the market- 
place and the Green Square; the cathedral is remarkable 
for its construction, antiquity and the valuable ornaments 
contained in it. The exterior might be still more imposing, 
if the two principal turrets were rebuilt. A large arsenal 
and a palace that belonged formerly to the Teutonic knights, 
may still be seen in the town, which is now one of the four 
strong places in the Germanic confederation. But the most 
curious building or the one best deserving of being visited, 
is that in wliicli the principal collections are arranged; 
namely, three of medals, a museum of natural history, 
a valuable assortment of philosophical instruments, and 
a library containing more than eighty tliousand volumes. 
The museum of Roman anthputies collected within the 
walls and in the neighbourhood has never been considered 
inferior to any in Germany. It is well known that May- 
ence was a place of some importance when the Romans 
were masters of the country, and that it was for a long 
time inhabited by Drusus. Several authors believe that 
its Roman name was Mogoniiacum. It disputes with 
Strasburg and Harlem the invention of printing; it can- 
not be denied that the remains of the house in which 
GutUmberg lived, arc still to be seen in the town. If 
indeed Maycnce can boast of having first discovered 
that art by which knowledge and light triumph for ever 
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over barbarism and darkness, it appears to have, profited 
little from it, so few men of genius ai)d learning Iiavo been 
* born within its walls. Mayence is not a manufacturing 
> place, but its territory enables it to carry on a considerable 
trade in wine, grain, cattle, tobacco, and lastly in iron and 
coal.* The best wine in the country is produced on the 
lands in the neighbourhood of Hockheim, at no great dis- 
tance from the town ; in some years, a measure consisting 
of six hundred pints taken from the wine press, has been 
sold for J084. 

The country near Maycnce is as beautiful as any that can 
be imagined. The river bends majestically northwards, 
and the surface of its waters is not less than 1400 feet itr 
breadth; on the south it forms the boundary* of an immense 
plain, and the high mountains on the north seem to impede 
its rapid course. The green islands on the Rhine, the 
villages that rise like so many amphitheatres on the heights, 
the blue tints of the old town of Mayence, contrasted by 
surrounding verdure, and the various views on every side, 
must strike even those who arc least sensible to the charms 
of nature. 

Lippe-Detmold is the largest of the numerous principali- 
ties that remain to be described; its surface may be erjual 
to three hundred and thirty-six English square miles, and 
according to Hassel its population amounted, in 1822 , to 
seventy-one thousand two hundred individuals. It is 
bounded on the north by the territory of Rintcln, which 
belongs to electoral Hesse, on the cast by a jjortion of the 
kingdom of Hanover, and the principality of Waldcck ; on 
every other side it is encompassed by the Ih’ussian province 
of Westphalia. 

As to the geology of the province, the soil belongs to 
the ancient limestone formation, of the same sort as the 

♦ The goods conveyed to it by water during llie year jOl'J, amounted in 
weight to l,3-t2,314 hundredwoiglil.s. The cxpciit^ in llm lolbuving u Mi wm 
still more considerable, and there were be.sidcb 120, (iOU Jinndiedweighb e\]iOile<i 
by land. See Allgeiii. Hauld. Zeitung, lo2j. 
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rocks on Jura, to which the Germans have gijfen the name 
of muschelkalk. The other substances are marble, clay 
that is well adapted for ordinary earthen ware, and the 
sandstone that is called quadersandstein in Germany. The 
lands arc fruitful, although the greater part of the country 
is mountainous^ it produces corn, fruit, lint and hemp. 

There are large forests of oaks, and extensive tracts cover- 
ed with trees. 

The industry of the country is principally confined to cot- 
ton spinning, to the manufacture of linen and woollen stuffs, 
and also to those tobacco pipes that are made of carbonat- 
ed magnesia, and known in commerce by the name of ecume 
de mer* The inhabitants, who are almost all Calvinists, 
have enjoyed a representative constitution since the year 
1819 , and before that period they succeeded in abolishing 
the impost on wines and several other articles ; the duties 
on spirits, stamps and playing cards, are the most impor- 
tant, which have been retained. The people in some pow- 
erful nations might be desirous of similar reforms. 

The principality of Lippe-Dctmold possesses a revenue Revenue, 
of L.42,000 ; government pays great attention to economy, so 
much so that a considerable public debt in proportion to the 
size of the state has been much diminished by the excess of 
the revenue above the expenditure. The military force 
amounts to seven hundred men. 

The princes of Lippe-Detmold were probably descended Reigning 
from Wittikind, who lived more than a thousand years ago. 

Hut some genealogists, considering perhaps that origin too 
recent, go back to the German nobles during the period 
that tlie country was governed by the RoinanvS. Hie fam- 
ily was so important in the reign of Charlemagne, that 
the people on the banks of the Weser being compelled to 
defend themselves against their neighbours, chose one of 
those princes for their chief. The title of count w^as con- 
ferred on them by the emperor Charlemagne ; but it is diffi- 
cult to trace the filiation to a more remote period than the 
commencement of the twelfth century.* 

* Morerfs dictionary. — Supplement. — Lippe. 
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B00K> The five largest towns in the principality are not places 
oxxi* of much importance* Detmold on«the Werra^ or the resi- 
dence of the prince* contains only two thousand four hun- 
dred inhabitants* The principal buildings and institutions 
are two Calvinistic churches and one of the Augsburg com- 
munion* a college with a library* a school of industry* *a 
seminary for teachers* an infirmary* an orplian hospital* a 
house of correction* and a bible society* Tlie old quarter* 
which Cliivier supposes the ancient Teutoburgiuin* is dirty 
and ill built* but the streets in the new town are clean and 
regular* 

Lcnigo. Lemgo or Lemgow on the Vega is more populous than 
the capital. The number of its inhabitants is not less than 
three thousand four hundred. It possesses a gymnasium 
and a convent for women ; its trade consists in linen and 
M'oollcn stulfs* and also in tobacco-pipes* made of carbonat- 
ed magnesia. Dr. Ksempfer, a celebrated traveller* was 
born in the town* he was the author of several works, but 
the civil and natural history of Japan has been considered 
the most valuable of his writings. Ulfein or Saltz UlTeln 
on the small river Salza contains about one thousand four 
hundred inhabitants. A considerable quantity of salt is ex- 
tracted from the springs in its vicinity. Horn* the poj)ula- 
tion of whicli is not nuicii greater* lies near the forest of 
Teutoburg. A range of high rocks may be observed at no 
great distance from the walls; they arc placed vertically 
above each other, and several antiejuaries suppose them 
druidical monuments; tlic inhabitants call them the avsler- 
steine. 

Lippstartt, Lippstadt, a town of three thousand inhabitants* may 
be said to form a part of the same principality. It 
is situated on the Lippe, and possesses a petty ter- 
ritory that is enclosed by the Trussian province of 
Westphalia, formerly, a free and imperial town, it is 
now subject to two masters, the great duke and the king 
of Prussia. While some authors consider it the ancient 
Luppia, a tow^n mentioned by Ptolemy, others maintain 
positively that it was not founded before the twelfth 
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century.*- It is well fortified, and possesses a gymna* book 
. siuin. . cxxi. 

The principality of Lippc-Scliauenburg extends to the „ 

■ <•• • t, . 1*. Principali- 

north of the one that was last mentioned. It is separated t/oQLippe 
from it by the Hessian territory of Rinteln^ which joins it 
on the east. Jt is bounded by Hanover on the north, and by 
the province of Westphalia on the west and south. The 
extent of the possessions belonging to the prince of Lippe- 
Schauenberg may be equal to a hundred and seventy-two 
English square miles, and the number of inhabitants to twen- 
ty-five thousand. The revenue has been estimated at five 
tliousand eight hundred and thirty-four pounds, and the 
armed force amounts to two hundred and forty men. 

The land in the territory is of the same nature as that Soil, 
in the dutchy of Lijipe-Dctmold. There are several min- 
eral springs, and extensive beds of coal. I'he fields are 
fertile in corn, lint and fruit; the forests yield more tim- 
ber than what is necessary for the use of the inhabi- 
tants. 

The government, like that in the last jirincipallty, is re- Govem- 
prcsentativc. Servitude was abolished in the year 1810; 
but statute labour and other burdens arc still exacted from 
the country people. Tlic prince granted to the deputies 
of the districts, the privilege of examining the public ex- 
penses, of regulating the amount of contributions, and the 
jiiirposes for which tlicy arc to be applied, of deliberating 
on the laws, and proposing any measure for tlie good of 
)he country. Two towns and three villages are contained 
in this small principality. Biickeburg or Biickenburg, 
the capital is situated on the river Aa. It is adorned by 
a castle in which the jiriiirc resides, it has its gymnasium, 
and contains 2000 inhabitants. The same town was the 
birth-place of Biisching, the celebrated geographer. Stadt- 
Jagen, situated in an agreeable valley on the Diemen, is 


* Diclionnairo gcographique de Bruzen de la Marlinieie. 
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peopled by 1500 inhabitants. Salt springs bav^ been dis- 
covered in the neighbourhood. 

The principality of Scliwarzburg-Rudolstadt) the super- 
ficial extent of which cannot be less than three hundred and 
eighteen square miles, is bounded by the Prussian province 
of Saxony on the north, by the great dutchy of Weimar on 
the east, and by the Saxon dutchies of Coburg-Gotha and 
Meiningen on the west and south. It furnishes a contingent 
of nearly five hundred men to the Germanic confederation^ 
possesses according to Stein a revenue of L.22,917', and its 
population, says Hassel, amounts to 55,000individuals. 

Calcareous rocks are observed in the northern, and pri- 
mitive in the southern part of the principality ; the heights 
of the Thuringerwald are mostly formed by the latter sort. 
The hills, that reach to the height of thirteen or fourteen 
hundred feet, are covered with forests. Plains and fruitful 
valleys, such as the vale of Helm, are situated near the base 
of these hills. Mines of silver, copper and iron have been 
discovered in many parts of the country. The inhabitants 
are employed in working these metals, and in making differ- 
ent kinds of tissue. 

A representative government was established in the year 
1816. The legislative assembly is composed of tliirty-six 
deputies ; six of whom are chosen from the proprietors of 
baronial estates, other six from landed proprietors not pos- 
sessing baronies, six are nominated by the towns, and eight- 
een are elected by the citizens. They are all appointed for 
six years. 

Rudolstadt, Frankenhausen and Stiidt-Hilm are the prin- 
cipal towns in the country. Rudolstadt contains 4600 in- 
habitants. It is the residence of the prince, and several 
valuable collections arc contained in the royal castle. The 
town is watered by the Saale ; it possesses a museum of 
natural history, a library of 50,000 volumes, a gymna- 
sium, and a school for the education of poor children. It 
carries on a trade in earthen ware and woollen stuffs. 
Frankenhausen on the Wipper, the place at which the le- 
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gislative assembly meets, is peopled by 3,600 individuals, book 
Saint Hilm or Hilm bears the name of the river that waters 
it Its 2000 inhabitants are mostly employed in manufac- 
turing different sorts of woollen stuffs. Two towns, Herin- 
gen and Kalbra in the government of Erfurt containing 
* each about 1700 inhabitants, belong jointly to the Prince 
Schwarzburg-Rudolstadt, the Count of Stollberg and the 
King of Prussia. 

The principality of Schwarzburg-Sonderbausen is equal Prindpa- 
in extent to two hundred and ninety-four English square ^h^Lz- 
miles ; the number of troops amounts to four hundred men, 
the revenue to £28,125, and Hassel estimates the popula- 
tion at 46,500 inhabitants. It may be thus seen that al- 
though it possesses a higher revenue than the former dutchy, 
its population is not so great. It is surrounded by the 
Prussian province of Saxony ; the soil is productive ; some 
mountains are situated in the northern extremity, they are 
composed of sandstone and ancient calcareous rocks. 

Sondershausen or the capital, is built at the confluence of Townt. 
the Wipper and Bober. It has its gymnasium, theatre and 
collection of natural history; it contains upwards of 3400 
inhabitants. The castle of the prince, the baths of Gun- 
ther, and a sulphureous stream are situated near the town. 

Several linen manufactories have been built at Greussen, a 
town of 2000 inhabitants. The most of the fields in the 
neighbourhood are planted with lint. Arnstadt is the most 
important town in tho dutchy; the Gera divides it into two 
parts. The electoral colleges meet there, the principal in- 
stitutions and buildings are a lyceum, a collection of natu- 
ral history, a castle, an orphan hospital and three churches. 

Its manufactures consist of coarse linen and brass wire, and 
its trade is considerable in proportion to its size. The 
most valuable copper mines in the country are situated in 
the neighbourhood of the town. 

The family of Reuss consists of several princes ; the Principa- 
largcst principality belongs to the elder branch ; the young- 
er is subdivided into several families, whose states are very 
unequal both in point of population and superficial extend 
Genealogists have traced the origin of the family to the 
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exxn bert, count of Osterodein Hartz. It has been affirmed that 
the name of Reuss or Rtizzo was originally a surname 
given to one of these princes, who accompanied the emperor 
Frederick the Second to the holy war about the year 1238. 
The same prince w^as taken prisoner by the Mussulmans, 
and sold as a slave to a Bussian merchant, who convened 
him to Russia. After having past twelve years in a state 
of slavery, the Tartars made an incursion into the part of 
Russia where he resided, and brought him to Poland and 
Silesia, from whence he made his escape and fled to the 
court of the emperor. He retained a surname that remind- 
ed him of his misfortunes, and transmitted it to his two 
sons, from whom the two branches of the family are de- 
scended.* 


Reuss- 

Greitz. 


Reuss- 

Schleiz. 


The territory of Reuss-Greitz, contiguous to the king- 
dom of Saxony, belongs to the eldest branch of the same 
family. Its surface may be equal to a hundred and twenty- 
seven English square miles, its population amounts to 
£3,000 inhabitants, its revenue to 140,000 florins, and its 
contingent for the Germanic confederation to 200 men. Its 
territory, in which hills and valleys arc interspersed, is 
fruitful in corn. The inhabitants are very industrious, 
they are employed in manufacturing woollen stuffs, work- 
ing metals, and preparing steel. Greitz, the capital, situ- 
ated in an agreeable and fruitful valley near the Elster, 
contains 6000 individuals. Zeiilenrode, a trading town of 
3600 inhabitanis has an arsenal and an hospital. Tlieso 
are the only two towns in the principality. 

The changes that have been made since 1814, in the 
limits of the possessions belonging to the younger branches 
of the Reuss family, have not been mentioned in recent 
geographical works.f The two younger bl anches of that 


• Zopfen, Reiissisclie Goravisrhe StadtuiKl nnncl-(;hioriic?i, ni7!{. 
t Nothing is said concerning the new <livi.sioji oi’fhc possessions of the young- 
er line of Reuss, in Pinkerton’s Abridgment of Modom Gi*ogi;tj(hv, edited ijy 
M. M. C. A. VValcketiacr and J. B, Eyries, aiul published in IM. Ad. 

Balbi was the first who took notice of it. See Tableau Ue la Balance poliinjuu 
du globe. 
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house are the families of Reuss-Sclilciz and Reuss-Loben- book 
stein-Ebcrsilorf. It is perhaps unnecessary to mention the cxxi. 
separate branch of Rcuss-Koestritz, that possesses under the 
sovereignty of Reuss-Schleiz, the territory attached to Mark- 
hohcnieuben, a small town of £000 inhabitants^ and the burg 
•of Kcestritz on the Elster^that carries on a trade in ale and 
beer. The principality of Reuss-Schleiz, together with 
half the territory of Gera, is not much less than a hundred 
and sixty-two Englisli square miles, and the number of 
inhabitants amounts to £8,000. The capital or Schleiz is 
built on the Wiesenthal, it contains 4600 individuals, and 
has its cloth, linen and muslin manufactories. Two small 
seigniories in Silesia, and some villages in the province of 
Brandenburg, and kingdom of Saxony, belong to the prince 
of Reuss-Schleiz, their total population may be equal to 
7500 souls. 

A territory of a hundred and ninety-two English Reuss-Lo- 
squarc miles, including the half of Gera, makes up the Eb^rsdorV. 
principality of Rcuss-Lobenstein-Ebersdorf. Although 
larger than the former, its population, according to the 
nearest approximations, docs not exceed 27,000 inhabit- 
ants. Tlie territory yields a sullicicnt quantity of metal to 
sup|)Iy several important iron works; it is also well sup- 
plied with alum and vitriol, the sale of which forms not 
tlic least valuable portion of its commerce. Lobenstein, 
or the residence of the prince, is peopled by 2800 inhabit- 
ants ; the trade of the place consists in leather, cotton and 
woollen stulfs. Ebersdorf, though only a burgh, has de- 
rived considerable wealth from its trade in cotton manu- 
fat'tures, soaj) and tobacco. 

(iera, which together with its territory belongs in com- Gera, 
mon to the two princes of the younger lino of Reiiss, may 
be (‘ailed a place of some importance, when contrasted wdth 
vlhe two capitals tliat have been last mentioned. The in- 
habitants are rich and industrious, and although the town 
was ainnjst wholly destroyed by fire in the year 1780, it 
has been innch improved since that period; its commerpe 
too has increased so rapidly, that it is now called in 
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BOOK Germany Little Leiprig. Its population in amountedf 
oxxi» according to Haasel^ to 7573 individuals* It contains a 
■ house of Gorrectioni a gymnasium and several scboolSf one 

I wbic| ^is reserved for the children of the poor* ; But its 
depends on its cotton and woollen goods, its por- 
ceiain, earthen ware and leather* The town and manu- 
factories are mostly supplied with water from the Elster, 
on which It is built The territory of Gera is contiguous 
to Prussia, and the dutchies of Saxe-AItenburg and Wei- 
mar* The other territories, that form the difierent princi- 
palities of Reuss, are bounded by the kingdom of Saxony 
on the east, by the two last mentioned dutchies on the 
north, by the Prussian principality of Saalfeld, and part 
of Swartzburg on the west, and lastly, by Bavaria on the 
south* 

Rereout* The revenues of Reuss-Schleiz and Reuss-Lobenstein- 
Ebersdorf, are together equal to 540,000 florins, such at 
least appears to be the opinion of M. Hassel; the contin- 
gent of troops that they furnish to the confederation, was 
fixed at five hundred men* 

The house of Anhalt is one of those that claim Witti- 
kind for their founder* It boasts in common with many 
other families of being the most ancient in Europe* Lim- 
neus,* a learned German lawyer, does not hesitate to carry 
it back to Ascanus or Ascenazus, the son of Gomcr, and 
grandson of Japhet, the son of Noah. It seems unne- 
cessary to stop at the flood, it might have been easy to 
trace it from Noah to the first man mentioned in Genesis* 
Erudition is liable to many errors, if it be not guided 
by judgment; it has prompted more than one author to 
remove the impenetrable veil that conceals (he origin of 
nations and families. Some genealogists in their attempts 
to trace the origin of the ancient counts of Ascania, from 
whom the dukes of Anhalt are descended, have imagined 
that certain tribes in Asia Minor, quitted the marshes of 
Ascania in Bitbyiiia, and settled in the ancient forests of 


* Notitia imperii. 
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Germanic. Hence the origin of Ascenazus, a chief of the rook 
Ascanian tribes^ whose descent has been deduced from a 
grandson of Noah. The confidence due to these etymologi- 
cal researches, can now be rightly ascertained ; such ^riterr. 
as Salverte and Baibi have not disdained to prove their 
futility.^ As to the origin of the dukes of Anhalt, it has 
been affirmed that they are descended from Esikon, a count 
of Ballenstedt, who flourished in the eieventb century. The 
filiation of the family may be traced to Henry, first prince 
of Anhalt, or in other words, to the commencement of the 
thirteenth centiiry.f The family has been since divided 
into three branches, those of Aiihalt-Dessau, Anhalt-Bern- 
burg and Anhalt-Kmthen, three different dutchies, which 
may be shortly described. 

The first or Anhalt-Dessau consists of several detached Anhait- 
tcrritorics on the banks of the Elbe and the Mulda. Eight *^*®®^“* 
towns, two burghs, a huiulred and fifteen villages and ham- 
lets, are scattered over a surface of two hundred and 
seventy square miles. It contained in 1822, a population, 
which according to Hasscl, amounted to 56,290 inhabit- 
ants. 

The land is of the secondary formation, composed chiefly Soil, 
of ancient calcareous rocks, sandstone, and a sort of argil 
well adapted for porcelain and earthen Avare. The agri- 
cultural produce is modified by the nature of the soil, which 
is very different in different parts of the country. Many 
low and humid places arc covered with marshes and lakes; 
the land in others is liglit and sandy. The crops consist 
of grain, lint, potatoes and hops. The cattle, particularly 
the sheep, arc often exposed to epidemic diseases. The rot 
Avas so prevalent in 1815, tliat a regulation of government 
made it imperative on most of the proprietors to innoculate 
their sheep, a measure which checked the ravages of the 
contagious virus. 

There arc several breweries, tobacco-works, and not fewer industry. 

* Introduction a Tatlas ethnographique de Baibi. 

t Dictionaire do Moreni. Articlo Ascaric. 
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than a hundred and twenty cloth manufactories in the 
dutchy* Oil and paper mills, earthep works and distilleries 
have been erected in several parts of the country* The ex- 
ports are oil, carrot seeds, corn, fruits, wool, cattle and iisli. 
Stein supposes that the exports are equivalent in value to 

500.000 rix-dollars, and the imposts to 1,000,000. Ac-i 
cording to the same author, the military force consists of 
800 men, and Hassel does not consider its revenue less than 

710.000 florins* 

Dessau on the Mulda, is a well built town, containing a 
population of nearly £0,000 individuals. The streets are 
broad and straight, and the number of squares is not less 
than seven. There are four churches, a synagogue, throe 
hospitals, one for orphans, and another for the poor, a house 
of industry, public baths, several schools and some manu- 
factories* The ducal palace is the finest public building. 
Warlitz, a small town of tw^o thousand inhabitants is adorn- 
ed with a large castle and extensive gardens belonging to 
the duke. Zerbst on the banks of the Elbe contains ToOO 
inhabitants^ it possesses a gymnasium and perhaps the 
most ancient Protestant school in Germany, it was endow- 
ed more than three hundred years ago, 

Tiie dutchy of Anhalt-Bernhurg is formed by several 
detached districts, tiieir surface may amount to two hundred 
and sixty-four square miles. The population has been esti- 
mated by Ilassel at 3B,400 inhabitants, who arc distributed 
in seven towns and fifty-four villages. "I'lie land on the 
west is mountainous and covered with forests ; fruitful 
fields and extensive plains make up the greater portion of 
the eastern districts* The climate is temperate, particu- 
larly in the eastern part, the opposite extremity, which 
extends to the sides of the ilartz mountains, is subject to 
more severe cold* Many mines arc worked in tlie country, 
and some of them are very profitable. The agricultural 
products are nearly tlie same as those in the last ilutchy. 
The people are engaged in different branches of industry; 
several manufactures, iron, steel, wire and sulpliatc of cop- 
per, or vitriol are exported. 
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Bcrnburg or the capital is the most important town in book 
the principality; placed on the side of a hill, and watered cxxi* 
by the Saale, it is divided into three separate quarters^ two 
of which are encompassed with walls ; the third commands * 
the other two, and the ducal castle or the residence of the 
*prince is situated in that part of the town. Bernburg is 
well built, it contains different manufactories, and carries 
on a trade in earthen ware and tobacco. The population, 
according to Hassel’s estimate, cannot be less than 5340 
individuals. Several extensive vineyards are planted in the 
neighbouring country. Ballenstedt is adorned with an an- 
cient ducal castle, the only remarkable edifice in that 
gloomy and ill-built city. Harzgerode, another small town 
peopled by QQOO inhabitants, many of whom are employed 
in working the silver and iron mines in the vicinity, is si- 
tuated at the height of 1400 feet above the level of tlie sea; 
one of the mines near Moedchensprung yields annually 
about twelve hundred marks of silver. At no great dis- 
tance from it. is an obelisk of 58 feet in height, raised to 
the memory of the late duke by his successor. A body of 
four hundred men forms the military force of the dutchy of 
Aniialt-Bernburg ; the revenue has been valued at 450,000 
florins. 

The territory of Aniialt-Koathcn is equal to two hundred Anhalt- 
and twenty -eight English square miles in superficial extent ; ® 

there arc four towns, one burgh, and ninety-three villages 
ill the dutchy. The population amounted in 1S22 to 33,500 
inhabitants. Tlic greater part of the land is low and fruit- 
ful, but the people arc not so industrious as in the other 
dutchies; linen and woollen stuffs are the principal manu- 
factories* Hic revenue, including that derived from the 
ducal domains, may be ecjual to 320,000 florins. The arm- 
ed force consists of four hundred foot soldiers. 

Kmthcn or Cietheii, the chief town of the dutchy, is Towns, 
situated on the banks of tlie Zittau, and contains a popu- 
lation of 5500 souls. The prince resides in the capital, in 
which there are several seminaries, a normal school and a 
gallery of paintings. The people carry on a trade in 
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BOOK woollen stuffs, gold and silver thread, embroidered work and* 
lace. 

Dutch of greater portion of the dutchy of Brunswick is form- 

BruMwi^. ed by a territory bounded by Prussia on the east and the 
south, and by Hanover on the north and the west The 
possessions attached to it are the districts of Blankenburg . 
on the Hartz mountains, contiguous to Anhalt, and the 
kingdom of Hanover; secondly, the territory of Gander- 
zein, on the south-west of Brunswick, surrounded by Hano- 
ver; thirdly, Thedinghausen on the banks of the Weser, 
near the centre of the same kingdom ; lastly, Kalwmrde, a 
district encompassed by the Prussian province of Saxony. 
All these possessions form together a superficial extent of 
one thousand one hundred and eighty-two English square 
miles, and the population, according to Hassel, amounts to 
two hundred and thirty-four thousand four hundred inhabi- 
tants. 

Soil. The principal part of the dutchy, which includes tlic ter- 

ritories of Brunswick, Helmstcedt, and WoJfcnbuttel, con- 
sists of lands that are different in their geological structure. 
Large calcareous deposites extend to the north of the capi- 
tal, they belong to what geologists have termed tlic third 
formation. Lands of the second formation, in which the 
muschelkulk and qiiadersandstein of the Germans are not 
uncomnniii, serve as a support for these rocks on tlm south. 
Tlie country is intersected with chains of hills. Tlie gra- 
nite branches of the Hartz extend across the territory of 
Blankenburg, and their sides are covered with forests. 
The valleys in the district of Ganderzein yield ricli har- 
vests; tlic fields in Thedinghausen are low and fruitful; 
Kalwcerdc is not broken by hills and the soil abounds with 
sand. 

Mines. The mineral wealth of the principality consists in differ- 
ent metals, such as iron, lead, copper, mercury and even 
gold and silver. Besides these substances, marble, gyp- 
sum, rock salt, lime, and potter^s clay arc obtained in dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Tlie soil in general is fruit- 
ful, and affords in many places rich pasturage. The agri- 
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culture of the country has been much improved ; the crops 
consist of different kinds of grain, turnips, hops, madder, 
tobacco and endive. The last plant serves for two pur- 
poses, it is mixed with coffee, and used in preparing silk. 
The trade of the dutchy is very considerable; the manufac- 
* tures are cloth, linen and silk, oil, and paper, wrought iron, 
glass, crystal, and porcelain. The revenue has sometimes 
exceeded two hundred and fifty thousand pounds. The ar- 
my is composed of two thousand men. 

The house of Brunswick is descended from Azo, marquis 
of Este in Tuscany, who lived in the eleventh century.* 
The same house has given dukes to Saxony and Bavaria, 
and a younger branch of the family has been raised to the 
throne of England. 

Brunswick or Braunschweig^ the capital of the dutchy, 
is situated in a large plain, and watered by the Ocker, 
which divides it in several places. Some writers affirm 
that it was founded by Brunon, son of Adolphus, duke of 
Saxony, after whom it has been called. The streets are 
broad and straight, and the most of it Is well built. 
The town and the different suburbs occupy a great super- 
ficial extent, and the population exceeds 32,000 individu- 
als. There are twelve churches and the same number of 
squares, that of Burg is adorned by a bronze lion, which 
was founded in tlie twelfth century by order of Henry the 
Third, surnamed the Lion. The palace, the arsenal, the 
cathedral, that contains the tombs of the ducal family, and 
the Gothic townhousc are the principal buildings ; but the 
church of St. Andrew ought to be mentioned; its tower 
reaches to the height of three hundred and eighteen feet. 
Among the institutions are a military school and other se- 
minaries ; it possesses several valuable collections, one of 
antiquities, another of natural history, and a third of en- 
gravings; in the last are preserved the coat and the sword 
of the duke of Brunswick, who was killed at the battle of 
Ligny in 1815. It is believed that the spinning wheel was 
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itiTented at Brunswick in the year 1534. CoflTee mixed with* 
endivCf was first introduced in the same place, and it caihe 
" into general use about sixty years ago. The town carries- 
on a trade in cloth and linen. 

Wolfenbiittel, a fortified place on the Ocker, contains 
an arsenal, a gymnasium and a valuable library, in the 
court of which a monument has been erected to the memory 
of Lessing. Its trade consists in tobacco and also in linen 
and woollen stuffs. The population amounts to 7000 in- 
habitants. 

Scbeppenstmdt, though well built, is not a place of any 
importance. Helmstsedt contains about 5300 inhabitants, 
and many of tliem are employed in different manufactories, 
the baths of Amelia are situated in an agreeable valley 
near the town. The botanist may find many rare plants 
at no great distance from them ; the geologist may disco- 
ver the bones of antediluvian elephants in the alluvial 
lands near the village of Thiede, and the antiquary may 
observe on the Cornelius-Berg, many of those stones placed 
vertically, which are commonly supposed to have been rais- 
ed by the Druids. 

Blankenburg, a small town with a college, two churches, 
and large iron storehouses, is situated in the mountainous 
region, where the last branches of the IlartzK^hain termi- 
nate. It is commanded by a height on which one of tlic 
largest castles in Germany has been built. Tlic same 
castle belonged to the princes of Blackenhurg, and it was 
for some years the residence of the king to wlioiii France 
was indebted for its constitutional charter. 

The territories belonging to the princes of Waldcck, 
are the counties of Waldeck and Pyrrnont, forming together 
a superficial extent of three hundred and sixty-eight English 
square miles. They are peopled by fifty- four thousand 
inhabitants, and governed by the descendants of Wittikind, 
count of Swaicnberg and Waldeck, who lived in the time of 
Charlemagne. 

The ancient county of Waldeck, which forms tho 
greater part of the principality, is one of the higlicst couu- 
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tries in Germany. It lies between Hesse and the Prussian book 
province of Westplialja. The Rothaar and Egge mountains, cxxi. 
which with their ramifications extend from the south-west 
to the north-east of the country, belong to the granite form- 
ation. The highest summits are those of Poen and Dum- 
. mel. Several extinguished volcanoes are situated in the 
western part of the county, but none of them are so large 
as the Lamrnsberg. It may be inferred, from what has been 
already said, that the country is stony and unfruitful. The 
air, though keen, is salubrious. Several mines, as well as 
marble and slate quarries are worked in the mountains. 
Particles ofgpld are found in the channels of the rivers that 
water the valleys. Thermal and medicinal springs have 
been discovered in several places. 

The agricultural products are not valuable, they consist Produce, 
of potatoes and different kinds of grain ; wheat, .however, 
is sufficiently abundant to form an article of exportation. 

The industrious classes are employed in spinning wool, ma- 
nufacturing woollen stuffs, working the mines, and making 
paper. 

The chain of the Egge mountains terminates in the coun- 
ty of Pyrmont, between the principality of Lippe-Detmold, 
and the country belonging to the duke of Brunswick. That 
petty territory is mountainous and covered with forests } its 
extent may be equal to thirty English square miles, and it 
contains about 5000 inhabitants. The principal export 
consists in worsted stockings, which are knit by the people. 

The revenue of tlie principality of Waldeck amounts to Revenue. 
400,000 florins or L.40,000, and the military contingent 
which it furnishes to tlie Germanic confederation does not 
exceed 500 men. A representative government was esta- 
blished in 1816; the deputies are appointed by the posses- 
sors of baronial estates, the other landed proprietors, the 
peasantry and the burgesses of thirteen towns. An assem- 
bly is licld every year, and it is the duty of the members to 
examine the budget, impose taxes, propose laws, which are 
submitted to the prince, and to suggest any measures for the 
improvement of the country. 
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Corbacb, which contains only d0d6 inhabitants! has been' 
considered the capita^ it is well fortified and surrounded 
* with walls; it possesses a gymnasium and other useful iii-< 
stitutions. A Lutheran convent has been established at 
Schacken! and the abbess is generally selected from the 
princesses of the house of Waldec* HolseUf though well 
built! end the ordinary residence of the prince, is not 
peopled by more than 1500 inhabitants* A colony of qua« 
kers have settled in the village of Friedensthal, they carry 
on a trade in steel and different articles of cutlery. Fyr- 
montor Neustadt Pyrmont, a place of 2400 inhabitants, has 
been frequented since the fifteenth century on^account of its 
mineral water. The various places of amusement, the stran- 
gers that resort to it in the gay season, and tlieir number ex- 
ceeds sometimes 2000, give it the appearance of an impor- 
tant town. The public w^alks are formed by several rows 
of lime trees. The prince possesses a country-house in the 
vicinity. Pyrmont exports annually 300,000 bottles of min- 
eral water, and the duties levied on them amount to 12,000 
rix-dollars. 

The dutchy of Nassau is bounded on the west and the 
north by the Prussian provinces on the Rhine, on tlie cast 
and the south by tlie territories of Wetzlar and the princi- 
palities of Hesse. Uas^el, Crome and Leichtenstein differ 
concerning the extent of the dutchy ; it may be best to 
take the mean term of their calculations, and to assume 
that its surface is equal to one thousand six hundred and 
fifty English square miles. The population, it has been 
ascertained, amounts to 320,147 individual The wealth 

* The following details have been copied from tlie Ejiliimcrvles y^to'^raphiquta 
of Weimar, (tom. III. page 316.) 
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of. the country may be estimated by the number of its inba- book 
bitants, which amounts on an average to a hundred and 
hiinety-four persons for every English square roile^ a pro- 
portion that places it on a level with the most flourishing 
states in Europe. The revenue^ relatively to the resources 
•and extent of Nassau^ is not so great as in some of the prin- 
cipalities that have been described ; but it is equally true 
that lighter taxes and contributions are imposed on the peo- 
ple. The military establishment consists of 3000 men. 

The government is representative ; the legislative and ex- 
ecutive departments are formed by a chamber of peers no- 
minated during life by the prince, and a chamber of deputies 
that are elected by the different districts. 

The lands in the dutchy are composed of granite^ lime- Soil, 
stone and volcanic rocks. The greater portion of the ter- 
ritory is mountainous, tliere are few plains, and none of 
them arc large. Tlic heights connected with the Wester- 
wald, reach to the western limits of the country; their sides 
and summits arc covered with trees. The chain and 
branches of Taunus extend to the south, and the Salzbur- 
ger-Kopf or the liighest hill in the dutchy is not less than 
two thousand feet ah(»ve the level of the sea. Small but 
fruitful valleys are situated between the Iieights. 

Silver, copper, iron and lead mines, marble quarries, coal Products, 
and iri^ineral waters form the natural wealth of the dutchy. 

The crops consist of corn, fruits, excellent wine, gall-nuts, 
hemp and lint. There are many cloth and linen manufac- 
tqrics, several ])aper mills, iron and copper works. 

The house of Nassau is very ancient, the founder, it has Dukes of 
been supposed, was Otho, count of Laurenburg, the gene- 
ral of tlie imperial army sent into Hungary by Henry the 
Fowler, in the year 920. The saiiie Otho was styled prince 
of Nassau by Morcri,=^ but the burgh was not founded un- 
til afler his death. It was not earlier than the year 1182, 
that the descendants of Otho took the title of counts of 
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BOOK Nassau, from the name of a castle built in the preceding 
oxxj. century near the site of the town. .The same family, so 
■ illustrious from the great men that are sprung from it, war 
formerly divided into several branches, two only remain at 
present. The first or that of Orange is descended from 
Otho; the second or the branch of Weilburg claims Wal- 
ram for their founder. The family of Orange, which has 
now ascended tlie throne of the Netherlands, retains its 
sovereignty over the dutchy of Nassau ; and although the 
latter country is governed by a member of the Weilburg 
branch, he acknowledges that his rights are derived from 
the king of the Netherlands. The territory of Nassau was 
erected into a dutchy at the time that the confederation of 
the Rhine was established. It contains thirty towns, twen- 
ty-seven burghs, and eight hundred and seven villages. 

Town<. Braubacb and Holzappel may be mentioned among the 
number of the towns ; silver mines are worked in their vi- 
cinity, and their annual produce amounts to more than 
eighty thousand florins or eight thousand pounds. Ditz 
has risen into notice from its agricultural school. Dillen- 
burg, so called from the Dillen that flows through it, pos- 
sesses several copper foundries. Weilburg, situated on » 
hill, the base of which is watered by the Lahn, is a s 
town with a gymnasium ; silver, copper and iron miiie^ 
wrought in the neighbourhood. The population in each of 
these towns varies from two thousand to two thousand six 
hundred inhabitants. 

Capital. Weisbaden or the capital contains more than 6000 indi- 
viduals ; encompassed with hills and romantic scenery, and 
defended by two castles ; it is enriched by the profits de- 
rived from fourteen thermal springs, and the wealth of 
the numerous strangers that resort to them. If it be nut 
admitted that its baths were known to the Romans, it might 
be difficult to account for the ancient tombs and the many 
relics of antiquity that have been found near the town. 
The most useful institution may be said to be an hospital fur 
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the aged and infirm poor. As to the other mineral springs 
in the diitchy, the one at Setters is known throughout Eu- 
tvpe; it has exported in some years more than 800,000 bot- 
tles of water, a trade that forms the principal wealth of the 
village, which is situated on the Embach. 
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Europe Continued. — Germany. — Sixth Section. — Kingdom of 
7Firiemberg.^Great dutchy of Baden. — Principalities of 
Hohenxollem-Heckingen^ Hohen%ollern- Sigmaringen and 
Liethenstein. 

The countries, we are about to examine, arc more ex- 
tensive than the petty states which were last described, 
but they were not less subdivided, before Baden was 
erected into a great dutchy, and Wirtemberg and Bavaria 
into kingdoms. The circle of Franconia comprehended the 
margraviates of Anspach and Bayreuth, as well as the 
territory attached to the town of Nurcmburg. The du 
of Wirtemberg, the margraviates of Baden and the i^ 
rial towns of Ulm and Augsburg, made up the ciryle of 
Suabia; lastly, the circle of Bavaria was formed by the 
electorate of Bavaria, the bishoprics of Salzburg, Passau 
and Freysingen, and the possessions of Ratisbon, once a 
free town. 

The changes in the territorial division in that part of 
Germany, as well as in other countries, were occasioned by 
the preponderance which France possessed in Europe, un- 
der the reign of Napoleon. Ifi consequence of the treaty 
concluded at Presburg in 1805, the government of these 

ancient circles and free territories was changed ; the small 

princvpalUles of Liiecbtenstein and HobenzoWern, retained 

their privileges, but Baden was raised into a great dutchy, 
Bavaria and Wirtemburg were made kingdoms within the 
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Germanic confederation. Some alterations in the limits of book 
these states have been necessarily occasioned by the last cxxii 
'^treaties, and they have acquired from tlicir new organiza- 
tion, a greater influence than they possessed under the pro- 
tection of France. Bavaria, which is still a powerful king- 
.dom, holds after Prussia, the first rank in the confederation. 

It shall be described in the next chapter. 

The kingdom of Wirtemberg is situated between Bava- Kingdom 
ria and the great dutchy of Saxony. Roescb considers its 
greatest length to bo equal to three hundred and forty-eight 
geographical miles ; it is not less than five thousand eight 
hundred and twelve English square miles in superficial ex- 
tent. The greater portion of it is covered with hills, or in- 
dented with plains, the largest of which are watered by the 
Neckar. A branch of the Schwarz-Wald or Black Forest, 
forms for the distance of seventy miles, the western limit of 
the kingdom. 

That chain composed of granite rocks, is of a higher Geology, 
elevation than the Rauhe-Alb, another range, formed by 
limestone of the second formation; it has been incorrectly 
called the Suabian Alps by French geographers. These 
two chains are branches of a higher range that commences 
lanks of tlic Rhine, opposite Bale, and forms by a 
" ni the natural boundary of Wirtemberg on the 
The elevation of some of these mountains may 
be mentioned ; the Katzenkopf or Head of the Cat, is more 
than 3000 feet above the level of the sea;* the Stornberg is 
about 2776, the Rossberg, 2689, the Ilohenzollern, 2621, the 
Knipbis, 2565, the Tcck, 2327, the Stuifenberg, 2315, and 
the Neuffen, 2203.f 

Tlie climate is in general, mild and temperate, but in Climate, 
the heights and forests, the atmosphere is cold, and the 
winters arc of longer duration. The rivers that rise from 
the mountains are the IVcckar and the Eiiz, the Fils and 
the Rems, the Kocher and the Jaxt, a feeder of theNcc- 

* Sac Wmtcmbcr^isclu; Julubiichei' fUt vtilcvhciuViscbG Gcschluchtc, by 

MornnniM2;(Mi, 

t Stein's Geography. 
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Biess, the Roth and the Iller. 

’ ' The fossil bones of elephants and other antediluvian ani 
mals have been discovered on the valley of the Neckar^ in 
the neighbourhood of Canstadt. 

ken. The Federsee is the largest lake in the interior of Wir- 
temberg, we shall not mention the lake of Constance^ which 
forms merely the southern limit of the kingdom, 
dentin- Ammianus Marcellinus and other ancient writers* make 
^itants. Alemanni, that inhabited the country be- 

tween the Upper Danube, the Upper Rhine and tlie Maine. 
That country forms, at present, the great dutchy of Ba- 
den, and the kingdom of Wirtemberg. The Memanni, 
Mamanni or Alambani, as they are sometimes called by 
the ancients, were the ancestors of the people that now in- 
habit the states governed by the king of Wirtemberg. Aga- 
thias and Jornandes,f who lived under the reign of the 
emperor Justinian, have left us much valuable information 
concerning these barbarous tribes. The first explains the 
meaning of their name, and tells us that Alemanni signi- 
fies a junction or union of different nations in Germany; 
in short, it seems to be derived from all and mann, two 
words nearly alike both in German and English. The 
Allemanni were probably descended from the Suevi. T iicir 
government was monarchical, or at all events, they chose a 
chief when they began a war; their religion was the' same 
as that of the other Germans, but they were distinguished 
from them by their fierce and warlike customs. Their ha- 
tred against the Romans, excited them to many acts of 
cruelty, which were committed against their prisoners. 
Caracalla defeated them, but could not make them sub- 
mit to his authority, and it was only by means of bribery 
that some were gained into his service. They made 
themselves masters of the forts, which the Romans built 
on the Rhine, and laid W'asto part of Gaul during tlie 
third century. Their country was afterwards desolated. 


♦ Rer. gest. XXVIII. 5 . 
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and the;^ themselves conquered by Maximin. Their his- boot 
tory indeed exhibits a succession of victories and defeats^ (>xxi 
'until nearly the end of the fourth century, when they sub- ' - 
mitted to Maxentius. 

Wirtemberg was formed info a county in the circle of Princet 
. Suabia about the middle of the eleventh century.* The berg.*™ 
emperor Maximilian changed it into a duteby in the year 
1495. Many of the inhabitants embraced the reformation 
under Ulric the Eighth, who took an active part in the 
league of Smal^alden. The number of protestants at pre- 
sent in the kingdom is supposed to be more than a million. 

The kingdom of Wirtemberg abounds in mines, marble, Produe- 
and ditferent kinds of limestone that are used in building ; 
it is also well supplied witii coal, sulphur, salt and mineral 
springs. The land yields good harvests, and more than a 
half of it is in cultivation. The vineyards take up nearly 
a fiftieth part, the meadows about a seventh, and the forests 
occujiy the rest of the country. The landed proprietors 
rear a great number of horses, oxen, pigs and sheep; me- 
rinos have been introduced, and arc found to succeed. 

Tlic woods and the fields were so much overrun with Game, 
game, that government found it necessary in 1817 to en- 
-'urage the destruction of hares, rabbits and other kinds of 
by which the crojis were injured. The keepers of the 
arc obliged to recompense the farmers for any inju- 
ry at these animals may occasion. Two persons are ap- 
pointed in every village, and their sole occupation Is to de- 
stroy game. 

'Tliero arc many manufactories in Wirtemberg, but none Manufac- 
of them are very important. The articles manufactured in 
tlic plains or low districts are cotton, linen and woollen 
stufl's,' many watches arc made in the high country; and 
paper mills, leather and iron works may bo seen in the 
valleys. 

But another and very important trade consists in spirits; spiiiu. 


* IVIorutrs Dictionary — Article Wirtemberg. 
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there are not fewer than thirty distilleries in the district of 
Heilbronn, two hundred and twenty-six in Bahlingen^ and 
sixty-three in Biberach. The spirits made in these distil-' 
leries, are not obtained from wine, potatoes or grain, but 
extracted from the fruit of the small cherry trees that in- 
crease so readily on the mountains in the Black Forest*. 
That spirituous liquor is generally known by the name of 
Kirchen- Wasser. The quantity consumed in the country, and 
exported every year, is sold for 130,000 florins or £ 13 , 000 * 
It furnishes the means of subsistence to a hundred and twen- 
ty families among the lower orders of society. It may be 
doubtful whether this German liqueur can be commended, 
but it is not the less certain that the inhabitants of the 
Schwarz-Wald ought to raise a monument in memory of 
Thomas Leodgar, who invented it, and to whom the people 
are indebted for their wealth. 

The commerce of the kingdom consists chiefly in the ex- 
portation of its wood, wines, grain, dried fruits, leather, 
linen and kirschen-wasser, and also of the w^atches and 
wooden clocks, that arc made in the high districts. The 
countries, to which most of these exports are sent, are Swis- 
serland, France, Bavaria and Austria. It receives in ex- 
change, cloth, oil, fine wool, raw and dressed silk, tobacco 
and colonial produce. 

As to the inland trade, it is believed to be protected by 
the different custom-houses, by excluding foreign competi- 
tion, and by the monopoly which government has imposed 
on certain articles. Thus, the cotton cloth, known by the 
name of the Chinese town in which it is made, cannot cr/fcr 
the kingdom ; unworked iron cannot be exported from it ; 
salt and tobacco arc sold exclusively by government. For 
the purpose of encouraging commerce, an uniform system 
of weights and measures, founded on tlie decimal division, 
was established. The management of the roads is commit- 
ted to government, and some attempts have lately been 
made to improve them. Commercial communications are 
likewise facilitated by navigable rivers. 
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M. Memminger* supposes the value of all the mercantile b< 
goods in the king(lom,*equal to thirty-three millions of flo- 
rins, or three millions three hundred thousand pounds ster- """ 
ling; the natural products, according to the same author^ 
amount to sixteen millions, and the manufactured to seven* 
teen millions of florins. 

It appears from the statistics of M. Hassel that the re- Revci 
venue in 1821 was not less than 8 , 300,000 florins, | from 
which if the sum derived from the domains and forests be 
deducted, 5 , 681,000 remain, the amount of all the taxes 
and contributions, that arc imposed on the people ; so that 
on an average, every individual in the kingdom, pays an- 
nually foiir florins or eight shillings in the shape of taxes. 

The expenditure has been estimated at 7 , 900,000 florins,^ 
including what is put into the sinking fund, and the inte- 
rest on the national debt, which at the time was not sup- 
posed to be greater than 20,000,000 florins. But it must 
have considerably increased within the short period of two 
years, for, if a report made to the chambers in 1823 be 
correct, it was then equal to 25 , 679,616 florins. The re- 
venue, although sometimes higher than in 1821 , has more 
frequently been low^er; in 1824 , one of the most prosperous 
years, it exceeded 1 0 , 028,000 florins.$ 

Th»> harvests have more than once so completely failed, Emigra- 
tion. 


t 


* Wurtenibcrgische Jahr-bucher, fee, 1824. 
The following details are subjoined. 

Domains , . . , . 

taxes .... 

Indirect taxes - . . . . 

Forests ..... 

^ Saltpetre and salt mines . , , . 

Dost ofiicc ..... 
DilVerent receipts . . . , 

Receipts in arrear .... 


Florins, 

2,268,000 

2,000,000 

2,530,000 

351.000 

94.000 

69.000 

404.000 

561.000 


Total 8,300,000 

j; Some of the items mny be mentioned, for the civil list, 666,000 florins, for 
the ordinary aj^pendages of the royal family, 309,000, for the war department, 

0 See Allgem, Deutcho Justis Kuminer, &c. &c. February 1825. 
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9P0K tbat government has been obliged to remit the tai^es in se* 

CEEii* yeral districts ; the same cause has. induced many indivi* 

" duals to emigrate to America and the southern provinces oT 

^ssia. Stein* assures us that upwards of twelve thousand 
persons emigrated during the first four months of the year 
1817. But it must be admitted tbat a considerable number 
were influenced by religious notions ; the aurora borealist 
which appeared at different times in Wirtemberg, during 
the month of February in the same year^ was considered a 
sign or an injunction of the Lord, by which the people were 
commanded to leave the country. 

Armj. Jt was determined in 1819 that the army should consist 
of nineteen thousand men in time of war. and six thousand 
in time of peace, exclusively of three hundred and seventy 
gensdarmes. The contingent, which the state furnishes to 
the confederation, amounts to fourteen thousand men. It 
ought to be mentioned that a law was passed nineteen 
years ago, rendering it imperative on every bachelor from 
the age of tM'enty to forty, to enter the militia, which is 
made up of sixty cohorts, and each cohort of a tliousand 
men. Those who have attained the age of forty, form a 
corps of reserve. The time fixed for the military service 
is ten years for the cavalry, and eight for the infaiitr^T.'^ 
OflScers were entitled to inflict corporal punishment gn the 
soldiers, a privilege which has often been abused in the Ger- 
man armies. Government considered that a method of pun- 
ishment so humiliating to private soldiers, was not tolerated 
in despotic countries, it was tlicreforc abolished about 
twelve years ago; at present, no man in the army can be 
punished without the sentence of a court-martial. It was 
fixed by a law passed in 1812, that the widows of sub- 
lieutenants and soldiers, who had been slain in the field of 
battle, should be entitled to a pension equivalent to the pay 
of their husbands ; their children too may be brought up at 
the royal hospitals at Stutgard or Ludwigsburg, if their re- 
latives are unable to maintain them. 


Stein's Geography. 
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Sonne .notion of the number of inhabitants in WirtmBbecg e 
max formed from the military force. Hassd estimated 
the population in 1822, at one million four bundrad pnd 
forty-six thousand individuals, eonsisting prineipaAy -pi ool 
Germans, Wends, and Jews.* But the numW of inbaiii* 
tants has increased since that period, and it appears front 
the excess of the births above the deaths, that the popnlu' 
tion amounted in 1826 to 1,5 17,700 souls, from whikb It 
follows that the average number of individuals for every 
English square mile, is upwards of two hundred and sixty* 
one, a number that places Wirtemberg on a level wHb the 
most populous states in Europe. 

A law, by which many before the year 1817, were prevent* Fin 
ed from having fire-arms in their possession, has been wisely 
modified. That privilege is granted at present not only to 
landed proprietors, their stewards, the officers of govern* 
ment and the huntsmen appointed by the districts, but also 
to the proprietors of isolated houses, and manufactoriea. 
Each burgh may dispose of a certain number of guns, that 
are entrusted to the mayor, who gives them to any that wish 
to destroy noxious animals, or to guard their property 
against tlie depredations of thieves. 

TIjc press is not wliolly free in the kingdom of Wirtem- Eibet 
berg; but the restrictions imposed on it, indicate on the part 
of government, ratlicr tlie desire of diffusing instruction and 
the liglit of knowledge, than the dread of any imaginary 
abuses, that may arise from a privilege which has now be- 
come necessary to tlio inhabitants of a civilized state. Ac- 

* In the above number are included 703,400 males and 740,600 females. 


Tile tables of M. Ilassel enable us to arrive 
the number of the dirterent classes. 

at an approximation concerning 

Nobles, . , 

1,700 

iiurgesses and householders, 

1,193,300 

Artisans, 

103,000 

]..abourers and vine -dressers, , 

, 101,000 

Day labourers and servants. 

42,000 


Total, 


1,446,000 
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cording to a law passed on the SOth of January 1817» any 
work maybe published that contains nothing contrary* to 
religion and the public tranquillity. The journals are* 
equally free in time of peace, but during war, they must be 
examined by censors. It is the duty of the crown lawyers 
to prosecute the authors of blasphemous and immoral works, 
writings, of which the tendency is to calumniate private 
characters, attack the conduct of tlie king, his ministers, 
the members of the chambers, and the representatives of 
foreign powers. 

Government deserves to be commended for its zeal in 
diffusing knowledge among the different classes of the com- 
munity. There is hardly a town of any size in the king- 
dom without a gymnasium, and nr)t a small one without one 
or more schools. These institutions are attended by chil- 
dren from six to fourteen years of age, and schools of art 
are open for the instruction of mechanics. A gratuitous 
school has been established in every village, and school- 
masters repair twice or thrice a-week to the remote hamlets, 
where the pupils assemble in each other’s houses. It may 
be affirmed indeed that almost all the children among the 
lower ranks of society are taught to read, write and cast 
accounts. The different seminaries are under the inspec- 
tion of the clergymen and curates, but the scimlars must 
be examined every year by professors, wlio are sent from 
Stuttgart and Tubingen. The schools for the lower or- 
ders are annually increasing; thus there were not more 
than two hundred and sixty in 1823, and the number of 
pupils did not exceed ten thousand and sixty-four; but in 
1825, the number of schools amounted to three hundred 
and forty-two, and the scholars to fourteen thousand and 
eighty-seven. The masters of these institutions are 
mostly selected from the seminaries at Kslingen and 
Ehringhen, which may be considered normal schools. 
Clergymen superintend sonic places of education, but in 
general, those who devote tluMnselves to tiie noble career of 
instructing youth, arc educated and trained by men of dis- 
tinguished merit. The sons of the lower orders, if they arc 
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'desirous of following the ecclesiastical professiont and show 
any talent, for it is «a matter of indifference whether they 
be catholic or protestant, are educated at the expense of 
government. 

Two orders of knighthood have been instituted in the Orc 
kingdom of Wirtemberg, and the honour, which the prince 
may thus confer, was intended as a reward for civil ser- 
vices and military merit. The officers, who receive this dis- 
tinction, wear a gold medal, and the soldiers a silver one. 
Virtutis amidtiseque foedus is the motto on the cross of the 
Golden Eagle, which was founded in 1704. The members 
are foreign princes or officers of high rank, and according 
to the statutes of the order, an intimate union must subsist 
between them ; they must assist each other in the field of 
battle if it be in their power, and perform good offices to 
one another in the ordinary occurrences of life. The num- 
ber of knights is limited to fifty, but as none can be ad- 
mitted tliat are not sprung from an ancient and noble fa- 
mily, the order of Merit was instituted in 1806 for those 
who cannot rec(‘ivc the decoration of the Golden Eagle. 

The members wear a medal with the inscription Bene me- 
reniibuSf md they arc fli\idcd into great crosses, knights 
commanders and knights. These honorary distinctions, the 
influence of wealth, and the importance of civil employments 
have contributed to form several distinct classes in the king- 
dom. 

The dukes of Wirtemberg shared, since the commence- Constii 
ment of the sixteenth century, the rights of sovereign- 
ty with the assembly of the states, Avhich was formed by 
the fourteen liighest ecclesiastics and eighty-nine deputies 
from the tow ns and districts. When Napoleon raised the 
dntchy into a kingdom, the assembly was dissolved. But 
after the deliverance of Germany, to use a German phrase, 
or more correctly, after the establishment of a new Germanic 
confederation, the districts and the nobles claimed their 
privileges and a national representation, by which the power 
of the crown might be confined within proper bounds. 
According to the constitution, the king arrives at majority 
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frt eighteen years ef agej his person is iaTioIsble; he may* 
be either a catholic or^ a protestaiit; to him only belongs 
the ratification of the laws» the right of administering jus*-* 
tice, of making peace or war^ and the command of the 
army* 

Liberty of conscience, and equality among the diflTerent 
Christian communions have been solemnly sanctioned by 
the constitution ; and a very important privilege has thus 
been conferred on the different sects in the kingdom* No 
legislative enactment can be put into rorce9 until it has been 
approved by the general assembly of the states ; tlie same 
body fixes the amount of taxes, and regulates the contri- 
bution; lastly, individual liberty has been guarantied, 
and the confiscation of property abolished* 

The assembly consists ot thirteen members, who are 
chosen for life among the nobles, but one of that order can- 
not be elected, if his annual income does not amount to 
fifty thousand florins or five thousand pounds; tlie other 
members arc six Protestant ecclesiastics, a Catholic bishop, 
two Catholic clergymen, and four lawyers. The deputies 
elected by the people must have an income of eight thou- 
sand florins* Two hundred inhabitants of a town elect a 
deputy. They are appointed for six years, and that 
period can only be abridged by an extraordinary disso- 
lution* A fund has been established out of which the ex- 
penses of the assembly, and even the travelling expenses of 
the members are defrayed. The deputies from the districts 
are elected by the landed proprietors, but no one can ex- 
ercise his elective privileges, until he has completed* his 
twenty-fifth year. Three members are chosen by the up- 
per chamber, and as many by the lower, and out of that 
number, the king nominates the speakers of the two houses. 

Government has shown itself favourable to tlie represen- 
tative system, and in order to preserve the principles on 
which it depends, a conservative council has been created. 

It consists chiefly of lawyers and magistrates ; one half of 
the members are appointed by the king, and the other by 
the lower chamber. The council passes judgment on the 
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public functionaries and deputies^ that are accnsed of 
ing unconstitutionally. It judges concerning differences 
that may arise between the ministers and the districts con- 
cerning the interpretation of tiie constitutional laws. The 
districts may accuse the king^s ministers, but they cannot 
make a public functionary resign his situation for a lower 
office^ much less deprive him of it, unless he be guilty of a 
crime/ or unfitted for the discharge of his public duties by 
want of capacity. 

The kingdom of Wirtemberg is divided into four circles, l>»vi 
which bear the names of the rivers that water them, or the aom 
principal mountains that form the western boundary of the 
state. Thus, the circles of the Neckar and the Jaxt ex- 
tend to the norths the Schwarzwald or Black Forest to 
the west, and the Danube to the south. Twelve provin- 
cial and sixty-four subordinate courts of justice have been 
instituted in these four great divisions of the kingdom. 
There are a hundred and thirty towns in Wirtemberg, a 
hundred and tweiity-eiglit burghs, one thousand one hun- 
dred and fifteen villages, and two thousand four hundred 
and ten hamlets. 

Stuttgart, the capital of the kingdom, rises in the middle To\vni 
of a fruitful vallcj, surrounded with hills and vineyards, 
on the banks of the Nesenbach. The town has been late- 
ly enlarged, and it contained in the year 1823 , one 
thousand nine hundred and eighty houses, twenty-seven 
thousand seven hundred and eighty inhabitants, exclusive- 
ly of tlie garrison. The streets are straight and broad, 
two of tlieni are remarkable for their regularity, and 
the number of fine buildings. Stuttgart is the scat of the 
supreme courts in the kingdom, and the king possesses two 
palaces, one of which, or the more modern, lias been much 
admired for its architecture and the magnificence of its in- 
terior j a collection of natural history is contained in the 
other. Tiie buildings that ought to be mentioned, are the 
principal ciiurch, the exchequer, and the opera. The useful 


* See UiTiriss zur erd und Staatenkunde, &c. by HofifinaD. 
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institutions are a library containing 20,000 volumes, a col- 
lection of twelve thousand bibles, and a great number of 
manuscripts, a museum of arts, an academy of paintings, 
and a botanic garden. The commerce of the capital con- 
sists principally in cloth and linen. 

The small town of Eslingen may vie with Stuttgart in 
the beauty of its situation ; encompassed by vineyards or 
forests, and w’atered by the Neckar, it was formerly among 
the number of free cities, it contains at present a court of 
justice, and its population amounts to 5600 inhabitants. 

If we follow the winding course of tlie Neckar, we re- 
mark on its left bank, and at the distance of eight miles 
to the north of Stuttgart, the town of Ludwigsburg, a 
royal residence, peopled by six thousand individuals, and 
containing a fine castle, an orphan hospital, a house of 
correction, and several cloth manufactories. At the dis- 
tance of ten leagues in the same direction, and on the op- 
posite bank of the river, may be observed a larger town, 
that of Heilbronn ; formerly a free city and a commandery 
of the Teutonic Order, it w^as enriched by the produce of 
its vineyards and distilleries, by its lead works, and the 
navigation of the Neckar. Hall, wliich lies ten leagues to 
the east of the last place, has been called Suahiau’-Hall 
C Schwabisch-Hall J, to distinguish it from otliers of the 
same name. Situated on the banks of the Kochcr, sur- 
rounded with rocks, peopled by 6000 inhabitants, it owes 
its origin to the abundant saline springs in the vicinity. 

Ellwangen on the Jaxt, tlic metropolis of a circle, and 
the seat of a theological university, cannot be compared in 
other respects with Gniiiiid, a town on the Rems, with a 
population of six thousand individuals, and well known for 
its different manufactures, particularly for the skill which 
its artisans have attained in working the precious metals. 
Gesslingen carries on a trade in different articles, made 
of ivory, bone and wood, the quantity exported may be 
equal in value to 900,000 florins. Four thousand five 
hundred inhabitants make up the population of Geppin- 
gen, a town watered by the Fils. The mineral waters of 
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Ueberkingen, situated in a romantic country at no great Rc 
distance from the last town^ are visited every year by many 
•strangers. 

The neighbouring village of Hohenstaufen stands on a Hoh^ 
height^ that commands an extensive view. The old castle, 

. now in ruins^ still towers above the village, it was for a 
long time the residence of the emperor Barbarossa. The 
last descendant of the family of Hohenstaufen, was young 
Conrad, who, for having ascended the throne of Sicily, a 
country over which his father reigned, but which the Pope 
had made over to Charles of Anjou, perished on the scaffold 
at Naples in 1269.* 

Beutlingen, formerly a free town, may be mentioned as Beutii 
the metropolis of the circle of Schwarzwald, and because 
it contains nine thousand inhabitants. It possesses a lyce- 
um j its vineyards cover the sides of the Alp and the Geor- 
genberg, and it carries on a trade in leather, lace and cut* 
lery. 

Tubingen, at the confluence of the Neckar and the Stei« TuMoi 
nach, has been entitled the second capital of the kingdom. 

The population amounts to seven thousand individuals ; it 
has a public library, containing sixty thousand volumes, 
and an university, attended by eight hundred students. 

The other institutions are a school of theology, a seminary 
for reformed clergymen, an observatory, and a veterinary 
school. The town cannot be commended for its appear- 
ance; the streets are crooked and narrow, the houses are 
gloomy and ill built. 

Ulm, peopled by eleven thousand inhabitants, has a bet- uim. 
ter claim to the rank of second capital. It was formerly a 
free and imperial town, and its population was at one time 
more considerable, for it contained in 1808 fourteen thous- 
and individuals. Its situation on the frontiers of Bavaria, 
at the confluence of the Blau and the Danube, the fortifica- 
tions that defend it, its manufactures and transit trade, by 
which its declining commerce is still supported, put it on a 

. * See llulicnbiaufeii viii Lcssbudi, by J. U. Ammenuuller. 
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level with the principal towms in » irtemberg. Its fortill-^ 
cations, it must be admitted, were not sufilcient to prevent 
the French from making themselves masters of it, but it is* 
equally certain that it might be rendered a much stronger 
place than it is at present. As it did not offer any resis- 
tance to the French armies, its buildings were not destroy- . 
ed; the most remarkable are the townhouse, the public 
library, and the church of Munster, a building that cannot 
be too highly commended on account of its proportions and 
rich Gothic architecture. The trade of the town may have 
fallen off, hut it possesses another claim to distinction. The 
pastry known by the name of Ulm bread, its asparagus, and 
the snails fattened in the vicinity, are duly appreciated by 
gourmands; could it be believed, that more than four mil- 
lions of these animals are annually exported ? 

Biberach on the banks of the Kiss, a town peopled by 
five thousand inhabitants, carries on a trade in paper and 
linen. 

The kingdom of Wirtemberg has been often visited by 
antiquaries. Several ancient monuments are situated in 
the southern part of the country. The ruins of an aque- 
duct about three leagues in length, may be observed in the 
neighbourhood of Rothenburg on the Ncckar. The De^ 
viVs Wall, that rises on the banks of the Danube, at no 
great distance from Flwangen, forms tlie only part that 
now remains of a vast lino of fortifications constructed by 
the Romans. The remains of Roman earthen works, from 
which a great many vases have been collected, may still be 
seen between Wciblingen and Endersbach, not many miles 
from Stuttgart. An altar and different basso relievos have 
been found in the same part of the country. The names 
of several places are connected with ancient recollections. 
Beinstein or Beystein means near the stone, and a monu- 
ment was erected there by the Romans. Kalkofcn, where 


* See Kiirzgefaslte Beschreibung dcr Reiebstadt Ulin. See also Ilaiidbuch 
derNcusten Geographic by Fabri. 
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•Roman potteries were discovered a few years ago, has al- 
ways borne the same namc^ which signifies a limekiln. 

We abstain from making any reflections on the morality 
of the people in Wirtemberg; it may be remarked^ how- 
ever, that the number of criminal trials in the diflerent 
•courts, during the year 1823, was published in a German 
journal, and the prevalence of crime must necessarily be 
inferred from the result.* According to the same document, 
the number of persons tried for crimes during the same 
year, was not less than one thousand five hundred and six- 
ty>six. It appears from the population at the time, that 
the individuals accused were to the rest of the inhabitants 
as one to a hundred and sixty-nine. To what can so fright- 
ful a state of society be attributed, unless to the remissness 
and imperfection of the laws ? 

Political commotions, changes in dynasties and govern- 
ment, a long residence of foreign armies, the corruption of 
morals, the ordinary consequence of wars and revolutions, 
the destruction of trjidc, and the difliculty of procuring the 
means of subsistence for the lower orders, tend to increase 
crimes in a country. It is then that wise legislators see 
the necessity of a new code adapted to the new wants of 
society. It is then that the laws must be simple, precise 
and distinct ; it is then, above all, that the diffusion of edu- 
cation among the lower ranks, serves as a barrier against 
immorality. The government of Wirtemberg has expe- 
rienced tlie advantages, that may be derived from the in- 
struction of t!ie people, it will without doubt finish what it 
has so successfully begun. 

- Tlie great dutcliy of Baden forms a long and narrow Great 
tract that extends from the lake of Constance to the conn- ijaden^ 
try beyond tlie mouth of the Necknr. Bounded by the 
course of the river on the south and the west, it is limited 
by Bavaria and the great ilutchy of Hesse on the north; 
by the kingdom of Wirtemberg, and the principalities of 
Holicnzollern on the cast; its irregular frontiers on the 


Allgcnieiiu' Iliindl. zect, Mnrs. 1825, \^. 147. 
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flOQth«-ea8t are elso contiguous to the same principalities.^ 
It may be unnecessary to mention tf^e ancient people that 
' inhabited the country ; they were the Alemanni^ of whonr 
some account has been already given in the description of 
Wirtemberg. 

The length of the great dutchy may be equal to a hun- . 
dred and sixty-two miles^ the breadth to thirty-eight in the 
northern districts^ seventy-six in the southern, and to ten 
near the centre. Crome considers the surface little less 
than two hundred and seventy-four German square miles, 
which being reduced into English measures, makes the 
whole superficies not less than three thousand two hundred 
and eighty-eight square miles. 

The greater part of the country, particularly from the 
centre to the extremity on the south, consists of mountains 
and fruitful valleys; but the latter are comparatively insig- 
nificant both in number and extent. The mountainous 
country forms the highest part of the Schwarzwald or Black 
Forest. The most elevated summit or the Feldbcrg reaches 
to the height of 4610 feet above the level of the sea; the 
lowest or the Winterbaiich does not exceed 1640.* The 
Storenberg, the Rosskopf, the Poelle and the Todnauerberg 
have become celebrated in military history, on account of 
the fine retreat made by General Moreau in 1796. Tlie 
Herberg and part of the Odenwald, two cliains, in which 
the Kniebis is perhaps the most elevated point, extend to 
the northern extremity of the dutchy. 

The heights in the Black Forest, nearest the Rhine, 
are composed of granite, and those in the dis’ection of Wir- 


* We may mcntioii tht* heights of some olhci luouiilj ms m tfic dnitliy, as 
they are marked in the tables ot Ilasscl. 

Rosskopf . . ... jr/iUeeJ. 

Blaucn ...... 

Stockberg . . ... 

Egarten ...... 

Hohekopf .... , 

Kaltenbronn . . , 2400 

Kaiseistulil . . . 20 'io 

Katzenbuckel ... 17".0 
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tembergy are formed by sandstone and other rocks, belong- B( 
ing to what Werner and his disciples have tet'med the in- 
iermediate formation ; of the same sort is the chain that "" 
extends northwards to the banks of the Neckar, and it ap- 
pears too that trapp rocks and others of a volcanic origin, 

•have been observed in these mountains. A belt of second- 
ary limestone extends on the western declivities of the 
Schwarzwald ; but the land beyond it on the banks of the 
Rhine, from Bale to Manheim, belongs to the third for- 
mation, to the one succeeding the formation of chalk, and 
cotemporaneous with that in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

No lakes, except that of Constance or the Bodensee, are Marsi 
situated in the country; the same lake limits part of the 
great dutchy. The others are extensive marshes, which 
have been incorrectly denominated lakes; they are almost 
all situated in the mountainous territory, and at a consider- 
able elevation ; that of Schluch on the Fcldberg, lies at the 
height of 2287 feet; the Echner and several others are 
upwards of 14G7 feet above the level of the sea. 

The climate is mild and agreeable in the lower districts, ciimat 
or on the banks of the Rhine, the Maine and the Neckar; 
but the winters are very rigorous in the mountains and par- 
ticularly in the chain of the Schwarzwald ; even in summer 
the air is always keen, and the snow' seldom melts in the 
highest region. 

The forests in the great dutchy of Baden occupy a siir- Forests, 
face of one million five hundred and eighty thousand acres; 
one million three hundred thousand arc cultivated, two 
hundred and nine thousand are waste ; three hundred and 
thirty-five thousand arc in pasture, seventy-four thousand 
are planted with vines, and a hundred and fifty thousand 
belong to the different towns, burghs and villages. The 
heights are covered with thick forests of oaks and pines, 
but the low grounds and the valleys produce varied and 
abundant harvests. Crops of poor oats and potatoes can 
hardly be raised on the high country, and the cherry does 
not ripen before September ; but the spectacle is very dif- 
ferent on the plains; the vine, the almond, chestnut and 
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othei^ fruit trees, different kinds of grain, hemp lint, and* 
the plants most useful to man, gro\^ luxuriantly, and dif- 
" fuse wealth and plenty over the land. 

Different ' products are obtained, their number and 
importance depend on the nature of the country. Many 
animals haunt the forests, game abounds in the fields, and* 
a considerable revenue is derived from the fishings on the 
Rhine and the lake of Constance. Salmon are not uncom- 
mon, and the carp of the Rhine, some of which weigh 
more than forty pounds, are considered a great delicacy by 
the wealthy. But though not so well known as those that 
have been last mentioned, the ablet f cyjmnns albiirnus, 
Lin), is perhaps a more valuable fish. Tlic shell of the 
ablet has given rise to a branch of commerce ; it is exported 
into Saxony, France and Swisserland, and used in giving 
a lustre to imitation pearls, by which it is ditUcult to dis- 
tinguish them from real. 

The mineral riches of the country, though not great, 
consist at least of different kinds; more than 12,000 hun- 
dredweights of iron arc annually extracted, about 700 of 
lead and nearly 500 marks of silver. The other pro- 
ducts are copper, zinc, arsenic, alum, coal and 4000 hun- 
dredweights of salt. Coarse and fine potter’s clay, slates, 
marble and alabaster are found in several places ; even 
gold miglit be mentioned among the metals, for particles 
of gold are collected on the alluvial deposites that are 
watered by the Rhine. A hundred and twenty individu- 
als are employed in seeking it, but the fjiiantity collected 
every year, does not exceed on an average L.roo. 

That part of the Black Forest, situated within the 
great dutchy, may rival Wirtcnibcrg for its Kirchen-’ 
wasser» Several vineyards arc noted both for the rpiantity 
and quality of the wine produced on them ; the best per- 
haps are those of Constance, on the banks of the lake, land 
next to them, the vineyards of Margraff and Bergstrase. 

The domestic animals, with tlic exception of the horse, 
are of a good kind. Many inhabitants arc employed in 
weaving or manufacturing hemp and lint. The raw and 
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Spun lint exported every year from the territory of Etten- Bc 
heim^ amounts in va]jue to SO^OOO florins; and the hard- cx 
ware trade in the district of Pforzheim, occasions a circula- 
tion of 1,700,000. Many wooden clocks and other arti- 
cles, which it is unnecessary to enumerate, are sold in the 
•Schwarzwald. It may suffice to state that notwithstand- 
ing the stagnation of commerce, there were a few years ago 
in the great dutcliy of Baden, nearly 75,000 workmen em- 
ployed in different branches of labour. 

The transit trade is very important, it consists chiefly in comc 
naval timber and otiicr kinds of wood, that are exported 
to Swisserland, France and the Netherlands. The other 
exports are wines, corn, dried fruits, kirchen-wasser, to- 
bacco, mineral water and hardware goods; tluf country 
receives in exchange French wines, salt, different manu- 
factures, colonial produce, and a number of horses. 

Some genealogists have maintained that the family of Pnnee 
Baden was sprung from Gothic kings; others affirm it to 
have been founded in 684 by Etichon, a duke of Alsace. 

But it is certain that the seigniory of Baden was raised in- 
to a margraviatc by Henry the Fowler, about the com- 
mencement of the tenth century. Hermann, the son of 
Bertholet, and the first prince whom the chroniclers men- 
tion, flourislicd during the eleventh century ; he derived 
from Judith, his first wife, the heiress of Baden, the prin- 
cipality from which liis successors took the title of mar- 
graves. But the marquisate was governed by several fa- 
milies that became successively extinct.* The country 
was made an electorate in 1802, and some years after- 
wajHls, it was erected into a great dutcliy. 

It has been already observed that the population in Popuia- 
Gcrrnany is annually increasing; the same remark may be '* 0 ^. 
still more ajiplicablc to the great dutcliy of Baden, than to 
many other states in the same country. The number of 
inhabitants was estimated by Stein in 1813, at 1,001,630, 


Dictionary of Mororl, article Badci]. 
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BOOK and by Hassel in 1822 at 1,040,700. Bat the increase bad 
oxxn. been still greater since that period. According to M. Adrian 
Balbi, the population in 1826, was not less than 1,130,000.* 
Stein remarks in his geography that the women were much 
more numerous than the men in 1813; indeed it ap* 
pears from his calculation that the excess was equal to 
Sl,343.t The same writer attributes tiie disproportion to 
the ravages of war, and to the fact that many young men 
migrated to foreign countries in order to avoid the conscrip- 
tion. But it is not likely that these were the only causes, 
because M. Hassel has sliown that there were 27,400 more 
women than men in the country during the third year 
after the peace, and because nearly the same population 
subsisted at a still later period in the year 1826. The 
blessings of peace, wliich Europe has so long enjoyed, are 
not then the sole causes of the increasing population; it 
must be partly attributed to the diffusion of wealth, and to 
such discoveries as vaccination ; for during twenty years, 
the augmentation has not been sensibly diminished by all 
the evils of war. As to tlie ditference in the number of 
the two sexes, it must bo in a great degree occasioned by 
the frequent migrations that take place among the working 
classes, an important clement, wliicli docs not appear to 
bare entered into the calculations of statistical M’ritcrs. It 
is difficult to believe that the men averse to the military 
life, are so numerous as Stein supposes, or that tho habits 
of the people in Baden are so peaceful ; they cannot be re- 
proached for want of valour ; besides, fear prevents very 
few in any country from entering the army. 

Religion. The reigning family of Baden adheres to the Augsburg 
confession; but nearly two-tliirds of the population arc 
Catholics ; the other inhabitants arc mostly Lutherans and 
Calvinists, the latter, however, do not make up a fourth 
part of the former; there are, besides, some Mennonites 


^ ,S<ic, Tabltiuii <lt; la JJaliunf j»»liii(jiit; (in Jubt. 
t llamlbucli tier Geo^rapliic uu'i btatibticlv- 
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and Jews, who enjoy all the rights of citizens.* Several Bc 
convents still remain in the great dutchy, but the purpose 
for which they were erected, has been altered, they now 
serve for places of education. By a law passed in 1811^ 
no person can take the vows before the ago of twenty-one; 
the period during which the vows last, is limited to three 
years, at the end of that time, the nuns may return to the 
world, and participate in its enjoyments. Silence, austeri- 
ty, and almost all the obligations mentioned in the rules of 
different monastic orders, have been abolished. 

The government of the great dutchy was purely mo- Goverr 
narchical; but the sovereign passed a decree on the 
16th of March 1816; having announced his desire of 
securing the happiness, tranquillity and liberty of his sub- 
jects, ho declared tliat these intentions could only be ac- 
complished by granting them a constitution, in which the 
rights of the prince and the people might be more ac- 
curately determined. According to the same decree, which 
forms the basis of the constitution, the duke possesses the 
right of making peace or war, enacting laws, and levying 
contributions, dispensing mercy to criminals, conferring 
titles of nobility, and lastly, of approving or opposing the 
establishment of religious societies. The two chambers, 
or states, must be convoked at least once every two years; 
they fix the amount of the taxes and contributions, submit 
new laws to the consideration of the prince, or propose 
whatever may contribute to the prosperity of the state. 

The conscription lias not been, abolished ; but the Na- Consciip 
polecm Code, wliicli was introduced into the country, has 


* 'J'hf ] loportinu hetwccii the iurrnaso in iho population and the different 
btM'fv, boil ; ncaily iho i-iune ; the iidlow in«; tahlo, whicli llnssel considered 
ronrrt in may still serve to show the numerical importance of the dif- 


leieiit MM 

< \i lolies, ••...* 705,850 

Im uiMiis, 243,900 

( ’.ilv ini-ls, ...... 69,100 

.hv\s, . , , . , , • 15,400 

IMeimnuiies iiiul otiier peels, .... 1,450 

VOL. Vll. 44 
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BOOK been succeeded by the Roman law, and the ancient customs 
cxxii* that were established in the dutchy before the French 

“ “ conquest. A new system of weights and measures, accord- 

ing to the decimal divisions, may be considered the only 
benefit that the country has derived from its connexion 
with France. 

Ranks. The inhabitants are divided into four classes ; the nobles, 
knights, burgesses and peasants. Tlie nobles possess baro- 
nies and estates, to which different privileges are attached. 
The knights are the members of the four orders of knight* 
hood instituted by the prince. The burgesses hold proper- 
ty or civil offices in the different towns ; none canunjoy the 
rights of citizens, who cannot read, write and manage their 
own affairs. 

Education. Government has promoted education by different insti- 
tutions, of which the inhabitants are daily reaping the ad- 
vantages. It maintains two universities, those of Heidel- 
berg and Freyburg ^ it has founded four lyceums, one at ' 
Constance, another at Baden, a third at Carlsruhe, and a 
fourth at Manheim ; it has contributed to the establish- 
ment of other schools, as the institution for the deaf and 
dumb, the academy of architecture, and the two commer- 
cial seminaries at Manheim and Carlsruhe. There are be- 
sides in the principal towns, ten lyceums, fifteen schools, 
in seven of which Latin and Greek are taught, and also a 
school of theology for the Protestants at Merseburg, and 
another for the Catholics at Carlsruhe. But in the year 
1815, government found it advisable to impose some re- 
strictions on the power that a parent has of educating Ids 
children; according to an enactment made in lliat year, 
the sons of burgesses, merchants and peasants, wlio have 
no reasonable expectations of receiving a patrimony, equal 
at least to 8000 florins, are not permitted to study the law, 
or to choose the profession of the bar, unless indeed, tliey 
distinguish themselves in such a way as to afford indica- 
tions of future talent or eminent success. The measures 
of government were rendcre<l necessary by tlie <]ifltculty 
experienced in finding employment for the lawyers and 
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.attorneys in the country, as their number was three times book 
greater 'than that reij^uired for conducting all the business of cxxii. 
•the different courts. “s 

If the number of criminals in the great dutchy be corn- Crimes, 
pared with those in the kingdom of Wirtemberg, a very 
great diff'erence will be found in that respect at least, be> 
tween the two contiguous countries. According to the re> 
ports which we have perused, the number of persons who are 
prosecuted annually for crimes, varies from six to seven hun- 
dred ; so that the proportion between those accused of crimes 
and the otiicr inhabitants, is as one to sixteen hundred. 

It appears from the report made to the chambers in 1825, Finaoces. 
concerning the administration from the year 1821 to 1823, 
that the mean term of the revenue may bo estimated at 
9,586,000 florins ; according to the reports relative to the 
expenditure, it may amount to 9,497,000.* The national 
debt was equal in 1820 to 19,000,000 florins, and the ex- 
penses of the civil list to 2,000,000. 

The great dutchy of Baden is obliged to furnish a con- Army, 
tingent of ten thousand men to the Germanic confederation. 

The army consists of an effective force equal to eleven thou- 
sand men, and a reserve amounting to seven thousand. 

The Jews in the country, having been long averse to the 
military service, the individuals amongst them, on whom 
the conscription falls, arc each permitted to deposits 400 
florins at the office of the w'ar department, and tliese sums are 
given to substitutes, who arc always very willing to enter 
the army on such conditions. 

There are seven principalities and two counties in the Political 

divisions. 


1821 

* Revenue. 

9,651,827 florins, 

1822 

. 

9,597,938 

1823 

• • • 

9,508,965 

1821 

Expenditure. 

9,849,287 florins. 

1822 

. 

9,323,024 

1823 

. . 

9,320,444 


See the Genian work entitled Hcrtha, 1825. 
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BOOK great dutchyi and the noble proprietors of these states enjoy * 
cxxij* many important privileges. The country has been divided 
into six circles, bearing the names of tlic different rivers and* 
the lake of Constance,* and containing a hundred and eight 
towns, thirty-six burghs, two thousand four hundred and 
twenty-seven villages and hamlets, a hundred and fifty-four 
thousand seven hundred and ten houses, which, according to 
the lowest calculations, were valued in the different insu- 
rance offices some years ago, at three hundred and fifty mil- 
lions of florins. 

Language. The inhabitants of Baden speak a harsh and guttural dia- 
lect, that appears to be composed of German and Slavonic j 
but it is different in different districts, particularly at the 
two extremities of the country; thus, it is easy to distinguish 
by their pronunciation natives of the Schwarzwald from 
those of the Odcnwald. 

Towns. Wertheim, a town situated at the confluence of the Maine 
and the Tauber, is a mediate possession of prince Loewen- 
stein under the sovereignty of the great duke. It is encom- 
passed with walls, and defended by two castles; it contains 
3500 inhabitants, who carry on a trade in leather, spirits 
and wines ; the conveyance of goods on the Maine forms an 
important part of their commerce. 

Manheim. Manhcim, the largest town in the great dutchy, has 
thrice within a century and a half, experienced the fatal 
effects of war. Devastated by the Bavarians in 1G62, the 
town was hardly repaired, before it was imduded in the 
destruction of the Palatinate, a decree, tljat disgraces for 
ever the administration of Louvois. The fury of the 
French soldiers could not be restrained, almost all the Iiouses 

* The following are the names of the circles. 
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'were demolished, and the generals of Lewis the Four- book 
teenth saw their moo plunder the tombs of the palatines, cxxii. 
Rebuilt by its princes, it was bombarded in 1795 by the — — 
republican armies of France, and a great many of its build- 
ings were reduced to ashes. But its advantageous situation 
. at the confluence of the Neckar and the Rhine, the import- 
ance of its commerce and manufactures, which consist in 
linen and woollen stuffs, and jewellery made chiefly of the 
alloy, that is known by the name of Manheim gold, have 
contributed to restore it to its ancient prosperity. 

The population amounts, according to Hassel, to 21,525 Popuia- 
persons. The streets are broad and straight; there are 
four squares, two fountains, a ducal castle, and a large 
building, which contains the mint and seven churches; 
the finest part of the same edifice was the ancient residence 
of the Jesuits, and it still attests their former wealth and 
power. The observatory, enriched with every useful in-, 
strument for astronomical purposes, might be considered an 
ornament to any to>vn. It possesses besides a theatre of 
anatomy, a school of midwifery, a botanical garden, a mu- 
seum of natural history, a library, a gallery of paintings, 
and a collection of antiquities. It is unnecessary to men- 
tion its lyceura, but it may be observed that a meteorologi- 
cal society has been instituted, and some of the members 
have distinguished themselves by tlicir researches in a de- 
partment of knowledge, which is still in its infancy.* 

Heidelberg is situated to the south-east of Manheim, at Heidei- 
ten leagues above it, on the hanks of the Neckar. The 
town was founded in the twelfth century; it contains at 
present about 10,500 inhabitants. The houses arc gener- 
ally well built, and some of the squares have been much 
admired. More than seven hundred students attend its uni- 
versity, which ranks with the most ancient in Germany ; 
indeed one cannot observe without interest the different es- 
tablishments for the instruction of youth, the botanical gar- 
dens, the numerous museums, the collections of philosophi- 


S(.‘e Dio atcrnwnrte fu Manuhein beschriebeu vom staatsralh Kuher. 
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cal instramentsi and the valuable libraries. The most cele* 
brated scholars in Europe met at Ileidelberg during tlio 
sixteenth century.* It was the i*esidence of Olimpia Fulvia: 
MoratSy who was not less distinguished by her virtuous 
and exemplary life, than by the extent of her learning, and 
the superiority of her genius. Compelled to take refuge 
in Germany, on account of her attachment to protestantism, 
she filled the chair of ancient languages in the univer- 
sity of Heidelberg, and w^as considered a prodigy of learn- 
ing, although not more than twenty-nine years of age at 
the time of her dcath.^ Francis Junius was one of the 
celebrated men that have been born in the town, he wrote 
several valuable works on the ancient languages and anti- 
quities of the north. 

A castle has been built on the hill th^t commands Hei- 
delberg; there too may be observed the famous tun, which 
was substituted for the one broken by the French during 
the reign of Lewis the Fourteenth. It contains 130,000 
gallons, and the weight of the iron that encircles it, is up- 
wards of 12000 hundred weights. The first hot houses in 
Europe were built near the same castle; from its walls may 
be seen the finest country in the ancient palatinate, the fruit- 
ful vineyards of Heidelberg and Weinheim, a small town 
of 4500 inhabitants, situated near the frontiers of ducal 
Hesse. 

The ramparts of Philipsburgli were destroyed by Lewis 
of Bourbon, and the place was taken forty years after- 
wards by Lewis, dauphin of France. The castle, formerly 
inhabited by the sovereign bishop of Spire, is situated in 
the small town of Bruchsal, which contains a population 
of nearly six thousand individuals. Dourlacli, situated in 
a fruitful plain on the Plinz, is peopled by four thousand 
inhabitants. 

Carlsruhe or Karlsruhe, the capital of the great dutchy and 
the chief town of a circle, is situated at the height of three 
hundred and seventy feet above the sea. It is built with much 


♦ Musee des Protestans cclebres, tom. II. Notice de Renee cle France. 
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>egularity» the streets are straight, all of them terminate in book 
front of the ducal castle; and diverge from each other in cxxii. 

the form of a fan. That singular arrangement has a very 

fine effect when the town is illumined. The gardens and 
woods that extend opposite the castle, form agreeable 
public walks, and the residence of the prince, must 
be admired by every one for its elegant yet simple ar- 
chitecture. There are different collections in the town, 
but the most valuable are the ducal library and mu- 
seum of the prince. The buildings are finer than in most 
places of the same size; the Reformed and Catholic 
churches are considered the best works of the celebrated 
architect Weinbrenner. The theatre is a light and ele- 
gant building, and if our limits would pern^it, it might be 
worth while to describe some of the private houses on ac« 
count of their architecture. The population of Carlsruhe 
amounts to sixteen thousand individuals; as it is the resi- 
dence of the court, it cannot be supposed a place of trade, 
still however it has been long known for its different arti- 
cles of luxury, such as jewellery, watches, household furni- 
ture and carriages. 

Rcuclilin, one of the most rcmarkabl^ men that flourish- Fabulous 
cd in tlic sixteenth century, both for his erudition and bold phorzhdniu. 
opinions concerning the reformation of Christianity, at- 
tempted to prove that Phorzheiin, his native town, was 
founded by Phorcys, the Trojan auxiliary of Priam. Other 
learned men, tliat lived during the same period, believed 
that the town was formerly called Orcynbeim, from the 
name of the vast forest mentioned by Julius Csesar, and 
wdiicli ancient writers designated the 8ylva Hercynia or 
OrcynUu It has been affirmed, on the authority of these 
fanciful etymologies, that the town which the Romans call- 
ed Voria Hercyni^^ was no other place than Pforzheim. 

Its antiquity may be considered doubtful, indeed it is very 
jirobable that it was not known to the ancients. Pforz- 
heim is situated on the base of the Schwarzwald, at the 
confluence of the Enz, the Nagold and the Wurm; its 
population, according to Hassol, exceeds six thousand five 
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cxxii. orphan Iiospital; it carries on an important trade .in 
naval timber. 

Roman Xlie ruiiis of a Roman town were discovered between 

town. 

Dotirlach and Ettlingcn in the year 1802 ; but antiquaries 
have not yet agreed as to the name of the ]>Iace. 

Rastadt. Kastadt^ on the banks of the Murg, owes its celebrity 
to the congresses that have been held within its walls, and 
to the massacre of the deputies of the French republic. 
It contains about two thousand four hundred souls. A 
ducal castle, the principal edifice, may be remarked not on- 
ly for its romantic site, but for the Turkish trophies and 
other collections, which have been placed in it The trade, 
which it lifts long enjoyed, may be considered great in pro- 
portion to the number of its inhabitants; its cutlery and 
snuft’-boxes are exported to different parts of Germany. 

Baden. Baden or Baaden, a place about six miles from Jiastadt, 
has derived its name from its mineral springs and from 
baths, which were well known and frerjuclitcd in the time 
of the Romans. The anti<|uities that have been found in 
the vicinity, form a valuable collection. The town is 
peopled hy more than three thousand inhabitants. jSono 
of tlic buildings can vie with the ancient college of tbo 


Jesuits. 

Marshal A Toad fi'oin Budcn to Gffciiburg passes through the \il- 
* lage of Sa.ssbach, where tlie traveller cannot see without 
emotion an old and decayed walnut tr(‘e, lor it was there 
that Turenne expired on tlie twenty-seventh of .luly KiTj. 
The virtues and military glory of tliat great man are ap- 
preciated by all, they are admired in oilier ( (um tries as 
much as in France. A detachintmt of vi terans is station- 
ed in the village; to observe their saugeant desi lihe the 
engagement, and show the cannon hall that put a ptu ioil to 
tlie hero’s career, one might iinagirn! that Turenne had 
died in the last campaigns of (ierniany. 
offetiburg. ^I’he siuall town of Ofienljurg ( onlains ahout .iono inhalii- 

Other tants, aiid the lands helonging to it are fruill'iil in \ini'vards. 
lOwns. ^ o o 

rile population of Lulir or Lohr has much iucrcuucd ol. 
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Btands. The two most sealous ppef||jj|iort pf the reform a- 

" ■' ■ tiorif John Huss and Jerome of Pi^a^ne, \vcre condemned 

to death' by a decree of the coiir»cih Indignant at the 
Corruption Of. the clergy, they chose rather to be burnt 
alive than to recant their opinions on th^ , necessity of abo-- 
lishing abuses. 

The following remarkable passage for the time, may be 
found in the treatise on the church, a work written by Huss 
in the year 1413. ^‘The churCh may be defined a mys- 
tical body, of which the head is Jesus Christ, and the mem** 
bei-s, the jii^t and the predestined. The latter cannot be 
separated from the church by an unjust excommunication; 
their spirit heareth witness to his spirit that theij are the 

children of God. 

The sovereign pontiff, the cardinals, the bishops belong to 
the body of the cliurcli, but the sovereign pontiff is not the 
chief. The church would exist, although there were nei- 
ther pope, cardinals nor bishops. Popes, cardinals, bishops 
and priests cease to bo members of the church by the coui- 
missiun of sin. Whatsoever ye bind in eartli, says our Sa- 
viour to his apostles, shall be bound in heaven, whatsoever 
ye loose in earth, sliall be loosed in heaven. If the popes, 
as the successors of the apostles, claim the same power, it 
can only be exercised through Jesus Christ, for as it re- 
quires an infinite power to justify a sinner, it must be the 
attribute of the divinity. No sins can be remitted, without 
repentance on the part of the sinner, absolution, of itself 
therefore cannot be sufficient. The faithful, w ithout doubt, 
owe a reasonable obedience to their bishops; but Christ- 
ians have a surer guide for their conduc|: than the word of 
man, they have the word of God, contained in the Old and 
New Testaments.*^ 

Martyrdom A turret, in the ancient convent of the Franciscans, 
of Huss. Jig a prison for Huss, who was burnt in the suburbs 

of Constance. Jerome of 1‘j iigiic shared the same late, as 
undaunted as his friend, it is said when the executioner en 
dcavoiircd to kindle the funeral j)ile behind liim, the imti 
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tyr desired him to^et^^e to it h front, addW^lf' that had book 
ho been afraid of dof^tb^ he ttight have escaped from his uxxii. 

judges,', ' . 

Constancy,* formtrlj a free and' imperial town, iS jll Constance, 
peopled in (.proportion to its size; it contains only fuar 
• thousand five hundred inhabitants. The streets- and 
houses <are well built, the finest edifices are the ducal castle 
and episcopal palace; Its academy, gymnasium and ly- 
ceuin are richly endowed. The trade of .Constaftce was 
lurmcrly more considerable than at present ; it consists of 
, wine and grain, linen and wood. i 

Government may be commended for the' enlightened Aiiminis- 
views, to which the prosperity of the state must in a great 
measure be attributed. Judicious retrenchments have 
bee; proposed and enforced. The public funds are not 
wasted in encouraging a Spirit of speculation, as fatal to 
national welfare, as gambling is to individual happiness. 

But although such projects are alway s opposed, the adminis- 
tration is not averse to any plan by >«hich tlic M-anfs of the 
])Cople may be diminisiied. An inhabitant of Carlsruhc, 
animated by that philanthropic zeal which can excite men 
to good and generous actions, persuaded his townsmen in 
1824 to raise a fund for the foundation of a workhouse, 
where every artisan without employment m%ht find occu- 
pation, and every unfortunate person, skilled in any 
branch of industry might obtain the means of subsistence.* 

Tlie government promoted the accomplishment of the 
plan, and unless it bad dune so, the efforts of the inhabi- 
tants might have been unavailing, The public authorities 
have also approved and adopted the measures taken by a 
number of wealthy merchants and clergymen, 4o assist and 
find employment fur the poor throughout the country. 

Other interests of a more general nature have not cs- Freedom of 
(-aped the attention of government. It appears from a 
treaty made, in 1824, that the utmost freedom of trade 

* M. Soinmeht wa«? the founder of this excellent institution^ See his memou 
< ttiiled : ruuladiin*; an alle Mcnschcn freundo und palrioten Burdens. 
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was ostabUslied between. the great dutchiesof Baden anT! 
Hesse, and at a latbr period between, all tbe atates in the 
■ confederation.’'^ The object of the treaty was iaexten^ the 
commercial intercourse of tlie two principalities with fereign 
countries, aud to facilitate the circulation of commodities 
by taking away the restraints which. short-sighted states- 
men had judged necessary for the prosperity of nations. 
Although the effect of these changes has been to unite 
the interests of the two dutchies; similar changes have 
not been introduced into other countries — still it is no 
uninteresting spectacle to see' secondary powers set the 
world an example of that harmony which renders un- 
necessary expensive establislimcnts on the frontiers and 
coasts of different countries, establishments that tend only to 
encourage fraud, and prevent the inhabitants of rivilized 
nations from enjoying the mutual advantages of their 
industry. 

The principalities that remain to |)e mentioned, are not 
of much importance, they may be shortly described. Ac- 
cording to some genealogists, the family of Hohenzullern 
has existed for more than a thousand years. But so many 
families in Germany claim a like antiquity, that their an- 
cient origin excites neither interest nor surprise. The 
filiation of the family may be traced from Frederick Count 
of Holicnzollern, who flourished in the thirteenth century. 
The same house was afterwards divided into two branches, 
and their possessions were erected into principalities dur- 
ing the eighteenth century at the diet of Ilatisbon. The 
two families are distinguished by the names of the tow ns 
in which they reside — Ucckingen and Sigmacingen. Tlieir 
territories arc surrounded by the kingdom of Wirtcmbcrg, 
and the great dutchy of Baden. 

The principality of IlohcnzoUern-IIeckingoiv may ho 
about sixty-four square miles in superficial extent; the 
population amounts to fifteen thousand inhabitants, almost 
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all of them are CathpUcs. The country abounds with book 
sandstone and calcarc%>^s rocks, containing organic remains, exxu. 

The hiirs fo'rmpart of a chain that extends from the piack 

Forest -to the eastern extremity of Wirtemberg. T^io 
Zollenberg or bi^ghest hill is not more than £600 fbet 
'above the level of the sea. The most of the heights are 
covered \vitii trees. The revenues of the state are equal 
to 120,000 florins, and the contingent for the confedera^ 
tion to a hundred and forty-five men. 

Heckingeti,Jhe Capital, is Situated at the foot of a hill Heckingem 
watered by the Startzel ; h may contain about 2600 inha- 
bitants. The old castle of Hob^nzollern rises on the 
heights above the town. It was built in the fifteenth cen- 
tury on the site of tine one which was destroyed by Hen- 
riet.a, countess of Wirtemberg and Montbelliart. The 
building was founded with much pomp and solemnity; 

Nicolas, count of Ilohenzollern, Philip, duke of Burgun- 
dy, Albert, elector of Brandenburg, Charles, margrave of 
Baden, and Albert, duke of Austria, carried silver trow'cls 
or silver hammers, and laid the foundation stone in 1460. 

A valuable collection of armour may still be seen in one 
of the halls. 

Hohenzollern-Sigraaringen lies to the south of the last iiohenzoi- 
principality; its surface and population are greater; 
i'rome rhakes out the former to be equal to threeihun- 
dred and t>\elve English square miles, and Hassel sup- 
poses the latter equal to thirty-eight thousand inha- 
bitants. The soil belongs to what German geologists 
have termed the second and third formations. The coun- 
try for tlie most part is sterile, but some of the plains 
yield rich harvests. The revenues amount to 300,000 
florins, and the prince furnishes a contingent of S70 men 
lo U\e confodevaUon. 

Although Sigmaringen on the Danube is^the royal re- 

sidcncc, it contains only eight hundred inhabitants. Hai- 
gcrloch, the only city in the principality, for all the other 
places arc buvgUs, stands attlvn toot ot a tvWV-, \l ta sar- 
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cxxii. population may be equal to 2000 individuals, 

■; — “ — Liechtenstein, one of the smallest principalities In Lor- 

' many docs not contain more than five thousand eight, luni- 
dred persons, who inhabit a surface of thirty-six squar e 
miles. The I'cvcnue does not exceed 3000, florins, and the- 
state furnishes a contingent ot fifty-five men. It is situated 
on the banks of the Rliiqe, at the distance of nearly fifteen 
miles from the lake of Constance# Tile hoiiae^of Lt^h- 
tenstcin is descended from Azp IV* "duke of \Este, who 
died in the year 103r; It possessed seventy 4hrce seigni-, 
cries during the succeeding centuries and it still possesses 
under the sovereignty of Austria and Prussia two conside- 
rable principalities, tho^e of Troppau and Joegerndorf, 
together with other lands, of which the total population 
cannot be less tlian S24,600 inhabitants* The revenues 
according to Stein, are ijpwai*dsi of 1,500,000 florins.f 
The prince may thus be enabled to maintain the rank of his 
ancient family. 

Vadutz, a burgh on the hanks of the Rhine, contains 
seven hundred souls. The castle of Liechtenstein, where 
tlie prince resides, rises at no great distance from it. 


♦ Mich, Heidharrl. Brcvariuin hist, LicUt, 
t Siein’b Geography, 
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Europe Continued.— Oermany.-^ Seventh Section. — Kingdom 

of Bataria. 

The ancient dutcliy of Bavaria, perhaps tlie largest of the 
German principalities, was the one that maintained the most 
numerous army. Having since been raised into a king- 
dom, it obtained by the last treaties , additional territory, 
but the inliabitants have derived more iin])ortant advan- 
tages from an enlightened and economical government. 
It is bounded by the kingdom of Saxony, ducal Saxony 
and electoral Hesse, on the north, by the great dutebies 
of Hesse and Baden, and also by the kingdom of Wirtem- 
berg on 'the west; by the states of the Austrian empire 
on the south and cast. The superficial extent of the 
former dutchy was supposed equal to 1359 German geo- 
grapliical miles»«,or not less than 22,663 English square 
miles, , but if the recent additions on the left bank of the 
ithiile be included, it ntay amount to 1499 German or 
25,002 English square miles. Adhering to the same plan 
that was followed in the account of Prussia, the whole 
territory between Austria And Wirtemberg, may be con- 
sidered as forming the kingdom of Bavaria proper; it 
may be as well to make some remarks on its physical 
geography, to enter into the statistical details connected 
with it, and afterwards to examine separately the Bavarian 
pro\incc on the banks of the Rhine. 


BOOK 
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BoojK Bavaria propfeiTj Gottpri^heiii^s almost the whole county 
idX2^in* enclosed by the Rapb^- Alp, and the .^pessarl on tfie w«st, 

by the RhcBne-Gebirge, the Tburinger-1^*hl aod the 

Bavaria. pjchtel-Gebirge on the north, by the Boehmer-Wald 
on the east, and by different heights connected with the 
Alps on the west^ That extensive regibh is naturally 
divided into two parts; the Regnitz waters the .first or 
the northern which forms the baSin of th^ Maine* It 
consists of two branches that extend from the place where 
the Regnitz leaves its source; the one or tlie Frank- 
Hoehe bends to the right, and unites ' with the Ficlitcl- 
Gebirge; the other or the Steiger-Wald reaches nearly 
to the chain ofi the Spessart, from which it is only sepa- 
rated by the course of the Maine. The principal inclina- 
tion of the basin is from south to north, and the Regnitz 
follows the same direction, before it unites with the Maine. 
The southern basin, or the larger of the, two is traversed 
by the Danube, and formed by ramifications of the Frank- 
Hoehe, Steiger-Wald and other mountains that have been 
already mentioned. The heights tliat rise on tifc north 
of the river arc much lower than those on the south, and 
the streams it receives on the left, arc by no means so 
large as the feeders that enter by the right or opposite 
hank. The three largest rivers on the left side are the 
Atmiibl, which descends from the Stciger-Wald, the Nab, 
that flows from the Fichtel-Gebirge and the Rcgen that 
has its source in the Boehmer-Wald. The rivers, like the 
mountains on tlie right bank, arc morcA^mportant ; the 
largest arc the Illcr, the Lech, the and tlic Inn ; 
they rise from the Alps. The principal declivities In the 
basin incline to the north east; the different mountains 
encl()se wide valleys or low and humid plains. The most 
extensive of these plains, or the one between Ratishoii 
and Osterhofen, may he about forty-five miles in length, 
and nearly as^ many in breadth. 

Thus, the basin of the Danube marks distinctly the se- 
paration of two great mountainous ranges, that of the Alps 
on the south of the river, and the Ilcrcynio- Carpathians 
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Oil the north, a separaUon >vhich \ye have had already oc- book 
casion to* observe in tlye:^li^|fter on the physical geography cxxiii. 

of Europe. It is unnecessary/ to mention a second time “ — 

the height of the Alpine Summits which, like the Wartz- 
mann and the Hochvogel, rise above the mountains in the 
south of Bavaria^'^ but it may be remarked that the 
BoehmerrWald and the Fichtel-Gebirge on the eastern 
limits, vary in height from three thousand to upWards of 
five thousand feet.f 

The general arrangement of these mountains has been Mountains 
described in a former chapter ; but it may be requisite to 
give a more minute account of the Speskart, Rhoene- 
Gebirgc and Bcehmcr-Wald in order to complete the phy- 
sical geography of Bavaria. ‘ 

The chain of the Spessart commences on the banks of Spnssart. 
the Maine, at thq place where the course of the river se- 
parates it from the chain of the Oden-Wald. The extre- 
mity on the side of the Maine bears the name of Engels- 
berg; it inclines to the north, but some of its branches 
extend to the south-west or south-east, and join the Rlimne- 
Gebirge; different streams, most of which are tributary 
to the Maine, descend from these heights. The mean ele- 
vation of the chain may bo about thirteen hundred and 
thirty -six feet ; some of the mountains, however, are con- 
siderably higher;. the Hohe-AYart rises to the height of 
two thousand feet, and the Geyersberg or Ihe loftiest in 
the range, to two thousand and eighty. 

Volcanic rocks are observed in the Spessart, but the most Poc 
frequent are granite, gneiss, syenite and porphyry, which 
serve as a support for sandstone, argil and calcareous rocks. 

< 

* See the table of the liei};hts of the difforont European mountains, 
f As several mountains have not beeji mentioned in the g,eneral table, the 
ln'i^hisof the loftiest summits may be now stated. We adhere to the measure- 
oientsof Hussel. 

Hohe-Staufen near Rcich#n-Hall, - - 5,408 feet* 

Grunten near Sotithofen, - _ - 4)160 

Ochsen. Kopf or Ox’s Head, (Firhlel-Gebirge,) 3,094 

Kmeaeiii. - (Idem) - 3,060 


von. vii* 


46 
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Veins of copper, cobalt and iron arc found in tlio priinitiTo 
► but oftener in the secondary rocks. .As to the form of the 
liiJLs, the most of them are rounded, and gentle declivities 
extend to a considerable distance ; it is only in the neigh- 
bourhood of Aschaffenhurg, that the stranger observes 
steeps heights and pyrainidical summits.* 

The Rhoene-Gebirge are more extensive than the Spes- 
sart,* they unite on the west with the chain of the* Vogcls- 
berg, and on the cast with the Thuringer-Wald, Their 
mean elevation exceeds that of the Spessart, and they fur- 
nish two feeders to the Maine,— the Sinn and the Saale^ 
Granite rocks rise at the western extremity, secondary 
calcareous rocks i*est above them on the declivities, and ba- 
saltic deposites are observed in different directions. 

The Fichtel-Gebirge, which connect the Rboene moun- 
tains with the R(jehmcr-Wald, consist cjiiclly of granite; 
the highest point in the range is the summit of the Ocliscn- 
kopf. 

Two small rivers descend from the Fichtel-Gebirgc, and 
form the Maine ; the inhabitants call one of these .streams 
the White Maine ; the other or the Red Main Hows to it 
from the south. The bed of tlie former at Culmbacli lias 
been found to be a hundred and thirty six-feet higher than 
the bed of the latter at liayreiilb. Tlie declivity in the 
basin of the Maine from cast to west or from Bayreuth to 
Wurtzburg, a distance of nearly sixty miles, is upwards of 
six hundred fcet.f 

The chain of the Bmhmcr-Wald joins the Ficlitel-(ie- 
birge ; it commences at the sources of the Eger, and ter- 
minates at the Moravian mountains, which shall afterwards 
be more fully incutioned. 

The Bcehmer-Wald may be about two hundred miles 
in length; its breadth on the iiurtli-wcst may vary from 

* See the topographical ci-say on tlic Spossait by M. Uchlem ; a G< lui; . 
work. 

t See tiio astronomical and geogiaphical corro-j^ondcnce of the Uaruti -.h. 
Zach. Volume XII] . 
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fifteerr tp twenty near the^teritre, and from twenty-four book 
to more than thirty on the south. It rises gradually from cxxiii. 
the northern extremity to the neighbourhood of \yaldmun- 
chen ; the highest point is situated near Swiesel, and the 
chain becomes gradually lower, until it unites with the 
• Moravian mountainwS. The most elevated summits arc the 
Arbcr, the Rachel and tlie Dreysel.* The range is very 
steep on the side of Bavaria, but much Jess so towards Bo- 
hemia. Several branches connected with the same heights, 
extend into the former country, the most important arc 
the Grcincr-Wald and the Bayer-Wald ; the first rises 
near Waldinunchen ; the Regen, a feeder of the Da- 
nube descends from its southern declivities; the other or 
the Bayer-Wald reaches from Mount Rachel to Ratis- 
bon, '[and separates the course of the Danube from the 
Rcgen. 

The last is not tire only river that has its source in the other 
Boihiner-Wald, and follows the declivities in the basin 
the Danube, The Ilz rises from the base of mount Rachel, 
and several streams which ^form the Nab, flow from the 
same range and the Fichtel-Gebirge. Tlie lower parts 
of the Bmhrncr-Wald are composed of granite, which 
supports masses of gfieiss and micaceous schistus. One may 
observe on these heights deep cavities and numerous 
marshes; the summits resemble needles or pyramids, and 
the forests on the southern sides afford shelter to the lynx 
and the bear. 

Two distinct geological formations are separated in Ba- 

. ^ ^ I 11 south 

varia by the course ul the Danube. Ihe land on the north and north 
of the river, including the country between the basin of the 
Regnitz and the Maine, belongs to the ancient formation, 
it contains muschcl-kalk, zeclistein, other rocks of the same 
sort, as Avell as quadersaridstciirand quartz. The vast de- 
posites that extend to the south, from the lake of Constance 
to the confluence of the Inn and the Danube, belong to 
the third formation ; they rest on more ancient rocks, which 

* Tho last moutaiu may lx; about two thousaiul eight hundred and eighty- 
/our feet above the level of the sea. 
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are supported on the granite tiiat extends from the.cliain of 
* the Alps. 

" The alluvial lands on the north of the river are of an 
earlier formation than those in southern Bavaria; geologists 
have discovered in them the bones of tlic animals that inha- 
bited our planet at a time when its climate and produc- 
tions rendered it unfit for the residence of man. The fossil 
bones of the tapir and rhinoceros have been found in the 
valley of the Regen; crocodiles in the calcareous schistiis 
in the valley of the Altmiihl; the remains of elephants, 
which must have been much larger than any that exist at 
present, have been collected near Schweinfurth and Arn- 
stcin in the valley of the Maine. Some caverns in the Stei- 
ger-WaJd are filled with the bones of lions and hyenas. The 
remains of animals now wholly extinct may be observed 
in other places ; in short, it is difficult to mention a more 
interesting country than Bavaria to those who are engaged 
in the most attractive department of natural history. 

The highest and most southern portion of Bavaria is ex- 
posed to the influence of the Alps. The lakes are numer- 
ous, and some of them are large; thus, besides the lake of 
Constance, a very small part of which is situated in the 
kingdom, eight others of considerable extent might be men- 
tioned. The greatest are the Ainmer, the Wurm and 
the Chiem ; a river of the same name issues from the first, 
and throws itself into the Isar. The Alz, a feeder of the 
Inn, flows from the Cliiem. The others that may be enu- 
merated, arc the StaflcI, the* Kocliel, tlie Walchen, the 
Tegcrn, and tlie Bartholomeiis or royal lake. These lakes, 
and many more of a smaller size, are not witliout their va- 
lue to the inhabitants ; several fisheries have been establish- 
ed on them, and a lucrative bi'anch of industry lias thiLs 
been produced.* 


♦ The following, according to tlie most authentic maps, arc the dimrtLsions 
of tliesc Jakes : — 


liCtli;lh. 

Mijf's. 

10 

111 -’ 


Mfun Breadth, 

MiJcnjj. 

2 J2 
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The most frequented mineral springs in Bavaria are book 
those at SiechersrcuHi in the picturesque country of the cxxiir. 
Fichtcl-Gebirge, the baths of Kissingen situated in a valley J 
watered by the Saale, about tliirty-two miles distant from spnngs. 
Wurtzburg; the others in the same part of the country 
*are the acidulated and ferruginous sources of Bocklet and 
Bruckenau. Munich is supplied with mineral water from 
Hardecker in the southern part of the kingdom. 

The climate on tlib whole is temperate and salubrious; climate, 
the elevation of the soil, and the neighbourhood of the 
mountains occasion however considerable modifications in 
the temperature. The winds are cold in the countries 
to the south of the Danube, the winters too are long and 
severe; but that region is the highest of any in Bavaria, 
and the most exposed to tlie influence of the eternal gla- 
ciers on the Alps. The prevalence of the north-cast winds 
renders the climate cold and dry throughout the Boehmer- 
Wald. Much rain falls in many places during the spring, 
and the heat of summer is sometimes excessive in the 
valleys. 

Before wt make any remarks on the natural productions. Ancient 
agricultural wealth and commerce of Bavaria, it may be as 
well to give some account of the ancient people, who oc- 
cupied the country. It was formerly inhabited by two 
nations tliat were separated from each other by the Da- 
mi!)e. The Jlermvndnri possessed the lands on the north 
of the river, and tlie country on the south was jicopled by 
the Vindelicu The .A'acwa, a people less important than 
eithea* of the two former, were settled in the country that 
extends from the declivities of the Boehmer-Wald or Bo- 


Fiength. 

Miles. 


C'lrKMn . 9 

Slaflel , 4 

Kochul . 4 

WalclH’ii . it 

Tegcrn . 4 


JJiirtlioIoineus F 
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3 1-4 
1 1-2 
2 1-2 
2 1-2 
1 1-4 
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iiemian forest,* to the banks of the Danube, and from the 
ejaboiirfiore of the^fab to that of tho.IIz. 

The Uermuiiduri, says Tacitus, adored Mars and Mer- 
cury j they were often engaged in contests and bloody 
wars with the Cafti, tlicir northerri neighbours. Their 
enemies were devoted to the gods, and if they proved vic- 
torious, all the vanquished, men, womeii and children, 
TS'ere slaughtered without reniorsc.f The same people yield- 
ed however to the arms of tho Homans, and became their 
faithful allies. Tlius they were the only people that were 
permitted to travel through the neighbouring colonies. 
While, continues the historian, other nations are only al- 
lowed to see our arms and camps, our town and country 
houses are open to the Hennunduri.l; 

The Narisci, who according to Tacitus, inhabited a 
country in the neighbourhood of the last people, were not 
.inferior to them in bravery and courage.^ 

The ancients have left us but little information relative 
to the Narisci; nothing remarkable concerning them is 
mentioned by Ptolemy or Dion Cassius; it may however 
be observed that the first writer calls tliem tlie Varisti, and 
the second the JS'‘aristse. 

The Vindelici were scattered over the country which 
extends from the lake of Constance to the confluence of the 
Inn and the Danube; the last river served for a boundary. 
According to D’Anvillc, the Vindelici were so called from 
two rivers, the ancient Vindo or the modern Wertacli, and 
the ancient Liais or the modern Lecli.|| As they were 
settled on the banks of these rivers from the most remote 
antiquity, such an etymology docs not appear improbable. 
The Vindelici were subject to the Romans who, after their 

* Ptolemy, iibef 11. chap. 11. Ht aho call-- the panic foica Oahula. 

i Tacitus, Annals, book XIII. soc 

I Tucilus dc Moribus CJcrtiianoru i, sect. 'Iv, 

{ Tacitus tie Moribus Germanurui , sen, 41. 

II Gcographic ancieuiic, ionic I. p.-oc 47. 
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subjugation, called the country Vindelida; it was at a later book 
period joined to Rhct^a, f provinda Rheetia where several cxxiir. 

Koinan colonies were settled. — 

The most important of these settlements appears to have 
been tlie Mgusta Vindelicorum or the present Augsburg, 

. which according to different documents formed Oppubm 
Augustif or the town of Augustus. Gambodtintm, another 
place of some consequence^ was probably built on the site of 
Kempten. Ratisbon on the Danube, or Regensberg as it is 
sometimes called, was tht^ ancient Regina, a name derived 
from the Regcn, at the confluence of whicli it stands. 

Passau was the fovmcv Rat ava-Castra ^ Neu-Oetting near 
MuldoiT seems to have been the Pons ffini, at all events 
the remains of a Roman way arc situated in tlic neighbour- 
hood. 

Bavaria is the most ancient dutchy in Germany ; it has Bavaria 
retained its name, title and even part of its constitution 
since the fifth century. The Germans call it B»1yern, a “S^s. 
name which has probably some connexion with that of 
Roii, an ancient people, who were driven back into Bohe- 
mia by tiie Homans, and left their country about the mid- 
dle of tlic fifth century along with the barbarians that have 
been denominated Ostrogoths. 

Aldigcr or Aldcger is believed to have been the first Chiofs. 
chief or duke of Bavaria; he formed the design in com- 
mon with oilier German princes, of accompanying Clovis, 
and sharing his coiKjucsts; but after the victory at Tol- 
biac, Clovis confined the Germans within their former li- 
mits, and compelled the Bavarians and their chief to ac- 
knowledge his authority. To diminish the chances of a 
successful revolt, a colony of Franks w^as settled in that 
part of Germany, which has since been called Franconia, 
and the dukes of Bavaria w ere made tributary to its sove- 
reigns. The Bavarians began to embrace Christianity in 
the lime of Theudo the Third, tlic grandson of Aldigcr ; 
they submitted to the kings of Anstrasia, after the vast 
monarchy of the Franks was divided. 
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HOOK The weakness of tlic last Merovingian kings enable!! tlie 
cxxiil. Bavarians to sliake^oll’ the yoke ; llio country recoVen l its 

— freedom ab(Mit the* year 786, but much about tlic .‘anio 

Thassaio. Tliassiloj, arBavarian dukcof the Agilolfingian family, 
exdted a rdwHioH in different parts flf %rmany, which 
was antit Charlemagne n)^]|ed;.agaiii8t him, _ 

and lNl^bfb to acknowledge, Ws Thassilo 

Myi^Mievetlted a second time in Uiefe was 

cited! before the diet dt lngeBieini> acen^d of'ltigli ^aaem> 
and condemned to doatli. But Mis punishm^t w|ia. 9 oni> 
mated by Charlemiigne, who deprived him of M* domi-. 
nions, and confined turn first in the abbey of Laureslieim, 
and afterwards in the monastery bf Jumiege, Tliassiloj 
although a Weak prince becam'e an excellent monk, and 
died with a great reputation for sanctity. . 

The cjouii- Charlemagne having made himself master of Bavaria, 
divided it into severaf counties, and appointed rulers and 
iriagne. priiices ovcr them. The government of the same countr/ 
was again changed after the division of the monarchy be- 
tween the sons of Lewis, surnamed the German, who chose 
Ratisbon for the place of his residence. The dominions of 
Lewis were inherited by his cliiidren, and Carloman be- 
came king of Bavaria. Arnoult or Arnold, th© natural 
son of Carloman, succeeded his father, and was elected 
king of Germany. 

Margraves. Luitpold or Leopold was probably the first who was 
named Margrave of the country by the German kings in 
the ninth century. The dignity of count or duke of Bava- 
ria was not hereditary, tlm emperors conferred it on dif- 
ferent princes until the thirteenth century; at that time 
Lewis the Old, of the house of Wittelsbach, duke of Lower 
Bavaria, and count palatine of the Rhine, left two sons, 
Rodolphus and Lewis, who were the founders of the Pala-^ 
tine or Aodolphine, and the Bavarian or Ludovkian fami- 
lies. The lineal descendants of the Ludovici^i branch, 
retained the dutchy of Bavaria, which was raisell ink 
electorate in 1618, it became extinct in the year 1^77^ 
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and a collateral de^scemlant of the palatine family is at pre- book 
sent scsitcd'on the tla*()ne of Bavaria.^ cxxiii. 

The soil in the higher part of the kingdom, is of an or- — 

diiiaiy quality, but the plains a^d law valleys arc very pro- 
ductive. The lands in tlio districts are for tl)0 

most Iperiliflkt^ the i^nth i^t^heavy and frui|lttljt 

The Bavaritm' gowrt}mdht naa agificiiltut’e# 

it mtly in ptac^e to i^vercome the 

ignor^ce and ipdotent^ habits of the peasatrtry^ wl^cb are 
obstacles to every sort of improvement. 

More than a third part of the ground on the Isar, the Agricui- 
lower Danube and the Hegen, is still unculttvated ; with- 
in the last few years, marslies have been drained at the ex- 
pense of government, and waste lands have been rendered 
arable. But these operations are attended with a con- 
siderable outlay of capital, their accomplishment is thus 
retarded, although their utility has been always ad- 
mitted. The differences, which are obvious in the cul- 
tivation of the same sort of land in a country under the 
same government, can only be attributed lo the' kilbwledge 
or ignorance of the agriculturists. A more improved sys- 
tem of cultivation than any other in Bavaria, may be ob- 
served in the circles of Rezat, the upper Danube, the up- 
per and lower Maine; in the same districts too, the har- 
vests are most abundant. The products* it must be con- 
fessed, are not so great as in lower Saxony and Flahders ; 
still the inhabitants arc industrious and not’ ignorant of 
their true interests. The last mentioned districts arc the 
wealthiest in Bavaria, and the rich harvests that are reap- 
ed in them compensate in some degree fur the deficiency 
in other parts of the country. 

The circles of the upj)cr and lower Maine, yield not 
only different kinds of grain, but wine and fruits. Agri- 
culture, wdnch was formerly neglected on the heights of 
the Spessart, has made great advances of late years. Po- 

* fvea ll)<«torisch-Suy.ibti^chc Uoheibicht ‘•oenimtJicbci l^iovinzen und Bes 
t indthfilc tlcfe KcTJUgiCTChs Uaiern, by J, MaiK, baion of Leichtcnsterru 
VOB VII. 47 
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tatocs and bread form the principal food of the inhabit- 
ants. The harvests’^in some other di^trlcts^ as well as on 
these mountains, hardly sullicc for the consumption; it 
ought, however, to be mentioned, that government makes 
use of every means by which |,inowledge can. be diffused 
among the people, and the Bavarians may ere long he 
sensible that the elements of their prosperity depend on 
the cultivation of their country. 

The rearing of cattle forms, after agriculture, the prin- 
cipal source of territorial wealth; the meadows tliat ex- 
tend along the banks of rivers are well adapted for 
this purpose. It may bo remarked, that in those dis- 
tricts, where agriculture has arrived at a certain degree 
of perfection, care has been taken to improve the differ- 
ent breeds. Thus it appears that one branch of indus- 
try ^cannot be established without creating another; the 
plan of artificial irrigation practised with so much suc- 
cess, not only in the circle of Ilezat, but in the up])cr and 
lower Maine, has produced verdant and luxuriant mea- 
dows, in which mimerous flocks and herds are fattened. 
It must be admitted that the breed of cattle might 
be still much improved, for it is obvious that little at- 
tention has hitherto been bestowed bv the Bavarians on 
the form and proportions of these animals. If the oxen 
on the.declivitics of the Alps rival in symmetry any in the 
Swiss Cantons, it is equally true tliat tlie produce of the 
dairy, and the rearing of cattle make up the chief wealth 
of the people in the lofty country that extends to the 
south of Munich. Many goats are fed in the same dis- 
tricts and in most of the mountains which bound the 
kingdom. 

The Jiog is fattened in almost every part of Bavaria, 
and in -many places, the flesh of tliat animal forms the 
principal sustenance of the people. 

The same remarks that were made concerning the Ba- 
varian oxen, are still more applicable to the horses, the 
inhabitants appear to have been pcriiapAnore careless in 
improving. the breed of that useful animal. The number 
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of horses was considerably diminished during the last wars, book 
and it ‘has not been sufficiently increased since the peace, cicxiii. 
Although horses are* seldom used for agricultural purposes, 
it must nevertheless be confessed that government, by 
neglecting to, multiply and improve them, renders itself 
in the event of a war, dependent on foreign powers. 

The landed proprietors pay great attention to their 
sheep j the native breed has been crossed with the Meri- 
nos, other experiments have been conducted with much 
sagacity and correspondnig success. If there ||e a greater 
demand for the cloth and woollen manufactures in Bava- 
ria, it must be attributed to these causes. 

The peasants in some districts have found it profitable Bees, 
to carry on a trade in honey, but that branch of rural 
economy was more flourishing tlian at present, although 
the use of wax has now become more common. The 
circles of the Rezat and the upper ' Danube arc most 
favourable for bees.' It may, on the whole, be concluded 
tiiat the Bavarians have been surpassed by the inhabitants 
of other countries in two important branches of rural in- 
dustry, in rearing cattle and other domestic animals, and 
ill their method of husbandry. But it is rather to the 
quality than quantity of live stock that their attention 
ought to be directed, for it appears from a statistical work 
published a few years ago, that the proportion of cattle to 
surface was as one for every five acres of land. What has 
been stated concerning the system of agriculture may now 
bo repeated ; in both cases the ignorance and even super- 
stition of the country people are the principal obstacles to 
improvement. So long as the peasants and farmers, ne- 
glecting the best means of curing or arresting the progress 
of contagious disorders among the lower animals, lead 
their diseased flocks to distant pilgrimages, it is vain to 
expect any amendment in whatever appertains to rural 
economy.* 

* Mora than ai^htcen thousand landed pioprietors, farmers and peasants, 
wont oil a pUgrlmago with their docks to GreisUach iii 1820, ^nearly thirty 
thousand paifonuud tlio same journey in the following, year. See the work 
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The art of gardening has made some advances of late 
years; at least a considerable |K)rtio« of grdund has been 
laid out in nurseries and flower gardens,^ {Hot it ouglit not 
to be inferred that hrfrticultiire has arrtiw at the same 
degree of perfection which it has attained in other , coun- 
tries* The , culture of vegetables and culinary plants 
is principally confined to the neighbourhood of large 
towns. 

It has already been observed that flie vine is cultivat- 
ed In the dircles of the Rezat and the lower Maine. The 
wines of Franconia are produced in tlie last department, 
and the best vineyards are those on the banks ' of the 
Leiste not far from Steinberg, in the vicinity of Saleck 
and Wurtzburg. The wines next to them in repute are 
those of Calmuti), ElwclLstadt, Sommerach and Eschen- 
dorf, and also those produced from the vineyards on the 
lake of Constance. It may be remarked that the culture 
of the vine is well understood in Bavaria. ’ 

The woods and forests are committed to the Bavarian 
government, and the care of them furnishes employment 
to several thousand indiiiduals. The most ordinary trees 
are the oak and the beech ; the first grows luxuriantly, 
and the second wjiieh is miicli more coonnon, reaches in 
some places to the height of more than a hundred feet. 
The birch, the ash, and several coniferous trees have been 
planted. The most extensive forests in Bavaria are situat- 
ed on the Spessart, tlic Rhtene-Gebirge, Zwieslcr, Mitten, 
Kulwalcl, Retzer, Lorenz, and in the neighbourhood of 
Kempteri. Their superficial extent has been calculated to 
amount to five millions six hundred and fifty-nine thou- 
sand acres. It is supposed that they occupy a twenty- 
ninth part of all the land in the kingdom, which gives 
the proportion of nearly eight acres for every family."^ 

The ignorance of the country people is not the only 

entitled Weber don Zustdml des Kopnigreiohs Baicin, by M. R^dhard, di« 
rertor of the Government of Ratisbon^ 1823. 

See the work of M. KudhdU ; — Uber dcu Zustaod dcs Krenigrcichh 
Baiein. 
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barrier to the measures contemplated by government for 
advancing the welfare of the ^tate. Tiie platt% proposed 
by government have been counteiNipted by diderent/fraddi 
institulionsi tithes# baronial rigli^ the privilege irf 
ing, and statute labour exacted from the peasantry. These 
• and other customs equally antiquated, have hitherto been 
maintained by those who profit by them. It is in vain 
that every man has been permitted by a recent law to use 
his property as he pleases, so long as Ahidal burdens con- 
tinue, so long as the' greater portion of the inhabitants are 
degraded by servile offices, land most be almost an illusory 
possession. The freedom of agriculture has been pro- 
claimed in vain ; if the woods are under the management 
of persons appointed by the government, if the culture of 
the vine is subject to regulations that emanate from the 
same quarter, if tho nobles are permitted to examine whe- 
ther the lands of the other proprietors are well or ill culti- 
vated, and to propose alterations, agriculture' is still in 
its infancy. , 

Alany changes must be introduced before the country 
can bo improved ; the land must be more equally divided ; 
w aste lands and part of the forests, for tliey are too ex- 
tensive, must be granted to those who undertake to bring 
them into cultivation; nay, the new proprietors must be 
exempt from every tax and contribution for a greater 
or less period according to circumstances. Many of the 
jyastures are too poor to be of much use in fattening- cattle, 
premiums might therefore be given to the proprietors that 
arc willing to cultivate tliem. The right of pasturing on 
}»rivato property may with advantage bo abolished. It 
might be wished that the inhabitants would provide the 
best sort of food for their cattle, and prevent them from 
being exposed day and night to the' inclemency of tlie 
weather. The woods in the fertile meadows are so much 
waste land, but the nobles will 'not suffer them to be cut, 
because ^hey servo to shelter game. It was unwise in tlio 
legislature to the minimum of landed property that a 
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BOOK man can possess; it. was 'still more so to hinder any one 
oxxiU» from building a honse on his land, jf it does not amount 
— ' to a certain number of acres. It is obvious that while 
these and other laws are enforced, thp country cap never 
be in such a state of prosperity as it might bo expected to 
attain, considering the industry of the inhabitants atjd the 
nature of the soil.* 

Quarries Many quarHes containing different kinds of stone, are 
and Mines, worked in the country ; the other mineral substatices are 
coal, lead and copper, but all these arc of little value, if 
compared with the products of the salt and iron mines. 
The most abundant saline springs are situated in the 
circle of the Isar near Rcichenhail, Traunstcin and Ro- 
senheim ; they yield annually about four hundred thou- 
sand quintals of salt; the mine at Bcrschtcsgaden furnishes 
abou^ a hundred and fifty thousand, another near Orb 
twenty-four thousand, and a tliird at Rissingen, upwards 
of .sixteen thousand ; but in order to supply the wants of 
the population, government in consequence of a special 
treaty receives every year* from Hall twp hundred and 
sixty thousand hundredweights of salt, which, after the 
necessary process of purification, is reduced to a hundred 
and ninety thousand. 

Iron. The iron mines in the territory of Ambcrg yield from 

forty to fifty thousand hundredweights ; those in the cir- 
cle of the Upper Maine from eighty to ninety thousand, 
and others In the circle of the Isar on the heights of 
Rressen, about a Iiundrod and twenty thousand ; the pro- 
duce at all the mines in other parts of the country may be 
equal to thirty thousand, so that the whole produce 
throughout the kingdom amounts to three hundred, thou- 
sand quintals. The circle of the Upper Maine is the only 
one in Bavaria Proper in which coal is worked, but tin; 
quantity obtained does not exceed 300,000 quintals cr not 

• See tUc letter addreesed to the provincial asieuibly ou the laws relative to 
agciculture, by M. Hixzzl 
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more tliaji a third of whatia extracted iVom flio circle df book 
the Rhine. cxxiii. 

Different branches of industry are still in a less advan* — 

ced state than agriculture; there are howevjer sixteen 
works, several wire manufactures, and two of fire* armu 
The moderate degree of perfection to wiiicH some of the 
arts have attained, has been partly the effect of rew’arda 
and encouragements given hy government. Coarse linen 
can only bo manufactured in the country, all the fine linens 
are imported. Tl>e same may be said of woollen stuffs 
and different kinds of cloth, they form a considerable 
branch of importation. Cottons and hats are manufac- 
tured in different parts. of Bavaria. 

It may be allowed that in some articles, the Bavarians 
have acquired a decided superiority over their neigh- 
bours; thus the different kinds of leather which they 
manufacture, are exported, and Saxony is supplied with 
paper from the same country. The musical, surgical and 
mathematical instruments made at Munich, are sold in 
many parts of Germany, and the playing cards of Nu- 
remberg arc exported into different countries in Europe 
and America. The glass, porcelain and, earthen work& 
in the kingdom, suffice for tlio supply ^f the inhabitants. 

The luirnbcr of cambric and lace manufactures is too in- 
significant to require notice. It ought to bo mentioned 
that the administration, anxious to correct gradually all the 
abuses connected with the ancient government encouraged 
industry by abolishing in 1827 the offices of wardens and 
masters in the different corporations. 

It follows from what has been already said that the Commerce, 
commeiTc of Bavaria cannot be very important. Fortu- 
nately for the country, its situation enables the inhabitants 
to conimimicatc with different states, and by this means 
puts them in possession of a considerable carrying trade. 

I'hoi'c is only one navigable canal in the kingdom, and 
it serves to unite the Rhino with the plains of Franconia. 

Aiiotlier canal, which was begun by Charlemagne, in or- 
der to form a cominmucution between the Rhine and the 
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• Danube, and which has since been recommenced at dil) ‘i*~ 
ent times, is not likely to bo ever (Jnished. Commercial 

• transactions are facilitated by the course of the principal 
-nvers, such as ' tfia Danube, the Rhine, the Maine, tfio 
^&gnitz, the Inn and the Salzach, by numerous and well 
kept roads,' that extended in 1812 to the distance ot 
more than a thousand and eighty German miles, or nearly 
four thousand three hundred and ten Rnglish miles, and 
lastly by the posts which although expensive, are very 
expeditious. 

The corn trade was in a flourishing state a few years 
ago, it has since been destroyed by the restrictions im- 
posed on it by government. It may excite surprise that 
so few statesmen arc acquainted with the most elementary 
truths of political economy. It is not wonderful that the 
vulgar confound corn merchants with forcstallers, eager 
only to occasion famine or to enrich themselves at the 
expense of the people, but it is painful to confess that 
the same prejudices arc common to them with men called 
to . the government of kingdoms. It might almost bo in- 
ferred that Smith, Condillac, Say and other great eco- 
nomists had written in vain, if such men are ignorant that 
products of every kind belong to commerce, and that com- 
merce must be free in order to be advantageous to ttic 
community. 

The Bavarian ministers have at last begun to encour- 
age inland navigation^ vessels constructed at the expense 
of the state, now sail on the Danube ; the example of go- 
vernment will without doubt be imitated by capitalists ; 
the Isar and the Maine covered with vessels of the sanjc 
sort, or with steam boats, may facilitate the transport of 
agricultural products, which under a better system might 
form the principal wealth of the country.* 

Less accurate information has been obtained concern- 
ing tlic population of Bavaria, than any other state in 

Germany; it appears however that a census was made in 
■* 

* Sou Woclujiihlatt vies Vch ius in Uaiern, 
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1822 , and according to it, tlie number of inhabitants book 
amounted to 3,5 (>G, 500. M. Hasscl cannot be supposed cxxin. 

ignorant of that census, still ia his statistical tables of the 

same year, he estimates the population at 3,630, aopj* 

An author, well known for liis accuracy, has conoludra 
. from new data ami other calcalatipns that the number in 
1827 -was equal to 3,940, OOO.f If these different results 
be correct, the population in Bavaria must increase in a 
very rapid progression, for the difference in five years ex- 
ceeds 350,000 individuals. 

The inhabitants in tlie circles of the Rhine are includ- Religion, 
cd in the numbers that have been now stated; but the 
population of Bavaria proper, amounted probably in 1827 
to 3,510,000 individuals, and at least four-fifths of them 
were catholics. 

The tables at the end of this cliapter arc so full as to 
render further details unnecessary : one observation may 
liowcvcr be made, and it is that no civil restrictions on 
account of religion, are imposed on the people in Bavaria. 
Catholics, calvinists and lutheraiis enjoy the same rights ; 
government never interferes in questions connected with 
tile forms of worship or tlic religious opinions of the (lifFerent 
sects. According to the last coiicordate, the kingdom is 
divided into two archhishopricks, the one at Munich, the 
other at Bamberg, and into six dioccsscs, those at Passaii, 

Ratisbon, Augsburg, and the suffragan diocesscs of Eicb- 
stodt, Wiirtzburg and Speyer. The jirotcstants acknow- 
ledge the general consistory at ^Munich, as their liigbest 
ecclesiastical court; and the Israelites arc under the au- 
thority of their rabbis, Vbose nomination must be ap 
proved by government. 

Tlie Bavarians have retained some characteristic traits 
of the <lifrerent people from whom they are descended. 

The inliahilants of ancient Swabia are sober, but igno- 
rant and superstitious; the Franks or the people of 

StatistLsclu'i' Uinvi‘^‘? dor srcmintlichen EiiropaMSchon, etc,, 18Sa« 
i li.ilaoco ilji globe, M. Adrian Balbi. 
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ancient Franconia, are lively, cunning and enterprising ; 
the Bavarians proper, sprung fron\ a mixed race — the 
Vindelici and the Boii, are grave, loyal, faithful to their 
engagements, constant in their affections, attached to the 
(feremonies rather than the duties of religion, ready to 
make any sacrifice, if the priest commands it in the name 
of the Divinity. 

The state of society is not so unexceptionable as might 
be imagined; the vices in the great towns are but too 
evident, they may be easily accounted for; but the num- 
ber of natural children in the rural and mountainous dis- 
tricts, announces a degree of corruption, that may perhaps 
be chiefly attributed to the ignorance of the inhabitants. 

Government convinced of that important truth, has at 
length made some attempts to provide for the instruction 
of the people. A school has been established in every 
parish; the time may come when there will be one in 
every villag>e, when the inhabitants of the hamlets may 
participate in the benefits of education. The higher 
orders of society possess greater advantages in this respect; 
lycenms, colleges and universities have been instituted in 
several towns, hut their number is not sufticient for the 
wants of the iniddJing classes, wliich in Bavaria may rank 
among the most enlightened in Europe, 

What has been said of the character and cduralion of 
the Bavarians, leads us naturally to consider their go\er\i - 
mcht, for it is found that knowledge may be most easily 
diffused among the people under constitutional go\ern- 
ments. According to the act passed on the twenty-sixth 
of May 1818, Bavaria forms an‘ indivisible kingdom : iUc. 
domains of the state cannot he alienated, the crown is he- 
reditary, and the person of tlie kii»g ijiviolahle. 'Fherc^ is 
no civil list, the king determines the expenses of hi^ house 
hold, and the princes receive for their appanage a sum timt 
has not hitherto exceeded 150,00u florins. 3'lie 
of the queen mother has been fixed at two hiindivMl (Ihm} 
sand, and each princess receives a inindred tiioiisand 
her dowi y. 
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The general assembly of the states is made up of two 
chambers. The princes of the royal family, the great offi- 
cers of statf, the two archbis^^ops, some of the noblesy a 
bishop nominated by the king, and the president of the 
protestant consistory, are iriembers of the upper chamber. 

’ The king has it besides in his power to appoint hereditary 
members or members for lifej the number of the latter 
cannot exceed a third of the former. The chamber of 
representatives consists of a hundred and fifteen deputies; 
fourteen arc cliosen by the nobles, as many by the clergy, 
twenty-eight by the burgesses, and fifty-six by the landed 
proprietors ; the universities appoint the remaining three, 
who must belong to the catholic, luthcran or calvinistic 
communions, they cannot be elected before the age of thirty. 
The proportion between the number of representatives to 
families, was supposed to be in the ratio of one to seven 
thousand: the members arc chosen- every six years. The 
executive power is in the hands ot the king, and the mi- 
nistry consists of five members. According to the funda- 
mental law of the constitution, no one can be imprisoned 
or^condemned but by the sentence of a judge, all the citi- 
v.ens arc eligible to the different offices of state, and all are 
obliged to cuter the military service.'^ 

It may be suporduous to make any remarks on the merits 
or imperfections of the constitution, since at the time it was 
enacted, the necessity of some modifications was acknow- 
ledged. While some writers hailed it as the dawn of free- 
dom in Bavaria, others considered it very imperfect. ** The 
Bavarians,^’ says M. llay/zi,t ^^can derive but little advan- 
tage from the abolition of personal slavery, while a magi- 
strate, in the plenitude of his authority or caprice, can inflict 
corporeal punishment on the burgesses and peasants, and 
w Idle an officer can degrade bis soldiers in the same man- 

Hansel's gvo.'!;rapliy. 

t s< 0, hit? work ontitleil l/eUor die Standpuncte der naierif»clicn Verfassnicj;s- 
rujuide von, inili, Soe iilso the Hiilletin Universal des Sciences ct de 1’ la- 
■(ofiie, sociion dcs sciences gcoj^raphiques. First Fart, 1S25. 
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book nor. Tlio condition of the liusbandinen cun never bo iin- 
cxxiii. jn»ove(l, ho long as labour, diHcrent services and every stirt 
of feudal burden are imposid on tbeni. It is^f little use 
that a vague law entitles any individual to purcliasc 
exemption from such hardships* since there is no law 
by \yljidi the purchase-money has been fixed, llcli- 
gious Uberty has been declared a fundamental princi- 
ple of the constitution, but the Meiinonites, Moravians, 
Anabaptists, Jews; all those, in short, who arc neither 
catholics, c^ihinists nor lutlierans, are deprived of po- 
litic^I privileges. A Bavarian is not permitted to migrate 
without (he consent of government, and then it must be 
to one of the confederated states, if be docs so of his own 
accord his property may be confiscated.” 

Or«\or<; of The king is great master of five orders of knight- 
Vii\i»\uhoo(\. arc the order of Saint Hubert, those of Saint 

George and Saint Micliacl, the military order of Max- 
Joseph, and the civil order of Merit. 

Army, The Bavarian army corresponds with the rank which 
the state bolds in the Germanic confederation. The con- 
scription still exists, and tlie military force in the kingdom 
consists of fifty-four tbousami men, and a numerous I'c- 
serve. The contingent to tlic confederation has been fixed 
at thirty-five thousand ; tlic period of military service is 
limited to five years. The troops for the protection of 
the country are trained after the manner of tlie Freiudi 
gendarmes. A military cslablislimcnt so disproportionate 
to the number of inliabitants, can only be maintained dur- 
ing war by measures so severe as might aj)pcar almost in- 
supportiihle. Kvery strong man must enter the army, 
either into liie active sc»-vice or the reserve. 

Finanu:, 1 x^x 01110 of Buvaria may amount to ,35,000,00(1 

llorins, and the national debt to 1 1(J,(){)0,000.^ 'rhesc re- 
sults are> not satisfactory, hut what has been lately gained 
by economy and retrenchments not only in the expendi' 
tore ol the slate but of the court, cannot fail to improvt 

• the budgoi of 1020, Alic^dii. Jii.Mis Kaiucr, 
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llic finances of kingdom. The promises of govern- book 
merit, which h^ivc heem partially realized, may be consider- cxxiii. 
cd a pledge that others made from the throne at the open- 
ing of the session in 1828 will also be fulfilled. The so- 
vereign has publicly declared his intention to establish 
provincial councils, to render the administration of justice 
less expensive, to, divide the taxes and impps|ts more uni- 
formly, to enter into commercial treaties with neighboiy-- 
ing nations, to inform the public through the journals of 
the debates and proceedings in the different courts, and 
lastly, to introduce a new penal code adapted to the pre- 
sent wants of society. Such resolutions are the best gua- 
rapty of the future prosperity of the kingdom. 

Bavaria is divided into eight circles, namely, those of Divisions, 
the Isar, the Lower Danube, the Regcn, the Upper 
Maine, the Rezat, the Upper Danube, the Lower Maine 
and the Rhine. The last circle shall be described sepa- 
rately, it forms no part of Bavaria Proper. The capital of 
the Isar or the Iser, is also the capital of the kingdom. 

Munich rises on an extensive plain between the heights Munich, 
on (he Isar and the Galgen. It may occupy nearly the 
same extent of ground as Vienna, if the suburbs of the last 
town be not taken into account. It has been considered 
one of the finest cities in Germany, it stands on the Isar, 
at the liciglit of more than nineteen hundred feet above 
the level of the sea. It cannot bo called a regularly built 
town, modern houses are jdaced near edifices which have 
stood for more than I'cMir hundred years j but it must be 
admitti (I however that several streets are straight, broad 
and well paved. The number of houses amounts to 
tlucc thousand one hundred and eighty, and the popula- 
(ioii lo sixty-five thousand individuals. The squares or 
])iaces as the inhabitants call them, contribute chiefly to the 
erahellishmcnt of the town^ the most remarkable are those 
of Max-Joseph, Anger, Arms and Maximilian. The pub- 
lic liuildings arc the palaces of Max and William, the 
house in which the chambers meet, another that serves as 
:i residence for the minister of the interior, the town-house. 
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cxxiii. of sciences, formerly the college of the Jesuits, the liiicst 
of any that the order possessed in Europe. 

Royal pa- The royal palace may be styled a model of architecture ; 

it was a common saying in former times, owing perhaps to 
the magnificence, as well as the great size of the interior, 
that all the kings in Christendom might reside in the pa- 
l^pe at Munich. Many valuable curiosities are to be seen 
in the cowrt cliapcl, among others a painting by Michael 
Angelo, the small altar at which Mary Sliiart performed 
her devotions, when in confinement, a reliquary adorned, 
with ancient cameos, a pearl of the greatest beauty, known 
in Europe by the name of the palatine pearl, ami lastly^ a 
‘piece of native gold, weighing more than twenty-two 
pounds. There are several collections in the royal palace, 
one of a hundred ami thirty miniatures, which have been 
supposed to be worth more than r>0,00()f. ; it may be 
added too that some paintings by the greatest masters arc 
to be seen in the Maximilian gallery. 

It may be sufficient to mention one of the twenty-two 
churclies, that of St. Mary, formerly Franen-Kirclie or 
the church of women; not fewer than thiity altars are 
coritained in it; its finest ornaments arc several valuabI(^ 
paintings and a iiiausolcuin of the emperor Lewis of fkiva 
ria. The .two turrets of the same building rise to lh<; 
lieight of three hundred and thirty feet above the ground ; 
it may be easily inferred that they command an exu nsivc* 
view, hence most strangers* wlio ^.visit the town, ascei<d 
them. 


col- The public collections of Munich are highly valuable :: 
^ * more than thirteen hundred paintings by relcbratcd ma * 
ters are contained in the royal academy, and there is a lino 
collection of drawings and mosaics in the ancient conveiii 
of tlie Thcatincs. The number of volumes in the royal 
library exceeds four hundred thousand, and amongst tisem 
are eight thousand five hundred manuscripts, and moct: 
than twenty thousand volumes, published winm the art <*1 
jmiiitiiig was still in its infancy. One of them is a biblc U\ 
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Guttcnbcrg Faust, printed in the year 1450. J^Ioro than Booic 
a hundred thousand frreck and Roman gold coins form cxxiii. 

part of a collection of medals; the museum of natural his- 

tory, the observatory, the schools of chemistry and anato- 
my contain whatever is useful in such institutions. 

. A royal institute consists of different schools, one of phi- Places of 
losophy, anotlicr of medicine and surgery ^ a third of the 
veterinary art, and a fourth, which is set apart for the 
poor students from all the towns in the kingdom. The 
other public seminaries are those of the cadets and pages 
of the king, the Maximilian boarding schools for the 
daughters of the nobles, and different elementary and gra- 
tuitous schools. 

It might be easy to enumerate several establishments charitable 
for the relief of the indigent, hospitals for the old of institutions, 
both sexes, others for orpliatis, foundlings and lunatics. 

It may , be remarked too that most of these establish- 
ments were founded by pious and philanthropic inhabi- 
tants of the town ; some have existed /or more than 
four hundred years, and since that period, virtuous 
(■iti/.ens, guided by tlic jmrest philanthropy, have used 
their utmost effoi'ts to mitigate wretciiedness and misfor- 
tune, witliout being in any way assisted or encouraged by 
government. Now, that their example is followed by t!ic 
state, the means of relict are greater, the repression of 
mendicity more effectual; indeed travellers have declared 
tiiat fewer mendicants are to be seen in Munich than 
in any otlier town of the same size in Germany. It 
rarely happens that the cliildrcn of the lower orders ac- 
rnstoni themselves early to indolence, by depending* for a 
subsistence on tlio alms, which their importunity extorts, 
riic children, who are found begging in the towns or in 
the country, arc removed from that degrading state, — the 
source of so many vices — and educated at the public ex- 
pense, until they arc able to support themselves by their 
labour. 

Houses of correction have been built for the confine- 
ment of vagrants ; in short, it may be sufficient to termi- 
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cxxiii. tal, by stating tl»at the plan proposed by Count’ Rumfi)rd; 

an individual to whom humanity is so much indebted, has 

been realized at Munich. Food is gratuitously provided 
to six hundred persons, in an edifice erected for the pur- 
pose. A secret passage leads to the interior of the buildr 
ing ; those wlio wisli to conceal their poverty from llicir 
fellow-citizens enter it, and receive, without being seen, a 
.sufficient quantity of wholesome provisions. It has been 
affirmed that respectable individuals, victims to tlic vicis- 
situdes of fortune, are thus better enabled to endure the 
hardships of poverty. 

Academies. Thc two most Celebrated academies at Mimich, arc 
those of the arts and sciences. The latter is divided into 
three classes, the first or that of jdiilology and philosophy, 
consists of six members ; the second or thc physical and 
mathematical is made up of thirteen, and thc liistorical of 
eight. Every class has its secretary and honorary members. 
Thc king is thc patron, and there is besides a general se- 
cretary of the whole academy. A director, a secretary, 
eight ordinary, thirty honorary and forty corresponding 
members form tlic academy of arts. 

Tvnde. Tlie residence of thc court at Munich is the means of 
furnishing employment to many inliabitants; otliers are 
provided for by government ollices. Tiic manufactuif s 
of thc town, are cloth, Icatlicr, hardware goods, jt'welh rj 
ami tape.stry, which lias been considered little inrerior to 
that of Gobelin.s. Although there arc several fairs e\ery 
year, and corn markets every week, the trade of Munich 
has not risen into much importance. Thc castle of j\ ini 
plienburg, a royal residence at a league to thc north-wi^sl 
of the capital, is built after thc model of tlic one aU Ver 
sailles, and the grounds arc laid out with great taste. 

Landbhut. Landshut on the Isar, is after Munich, thc finest town 
in Bavaria; its name signifies the hat of the country; ami 
it was in thc feudal times a place of protection for thc 
people against tlic exactions of thc barons. It stands on 
the declivity of a liill, which commands tlic casitle of Trau 
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nitz, built by the ancient dukes of B^vaHs^ and since book 
cliangcd into an observatory to which a botahibtLg^den cxxiti* 
has been attached. The finest iJbuiIdings in Latidshut, — — * 
arc the nnlversityi attend^ by six or seven hundred stu- 
dents, the excliequer, the tO^nhoube and St. Martin’s 
cjuirch, of which the steeple rises about four hundred and 
twenty feet above the ground. The places of chbrity, are 
two hospitals and two poor houses. 

The public library Consists of h hundred thousand vo- Library, 
lumos. A collection of coins and medals, another of ma- 
thematical and philosophical 'instruments, and a museum ’ 
of mineralogy belong to the university. A theatre of 
anatomy, as well as a school of medicine and surgery are 
open to those who study the medical profession. 

The town possesses little pr no trade ; there are not Trade, po- 
more than five manufactories, and none of them are of any 
consequence. It was probably on tbbt account that go- 
vernment determined to transfer the university from In- 
golstadt to liaridsliut. The population does not exceed 
eight thousand five Imndred inhabitants. 

Freysing, situ.ated on the Isar, at an equal distance from Freysing. 
Munich and Laridsliut, contains a castle, a fine cathe- 
dral, a normal school, and an institution for the deaf and 
(lunihj it is peopled by three thousand six hundred in^ 

(Iniduals. 

It is only necessary to mention those towns which are 
ANortliy of notice from their importance, the recollections 
connected with them, or the monuments they contain* It 
ought to be remarked that Bavaria dtiFen^ from the petty 
piincipalities that have been described, ih as much as it 
Lontaiiis several large and flourishing cities; as to the 
towns of two or three thousand inhabitants, it may bo 
best to add a list of them with their population to the 
statistical tables at the end of the ibapter. 

The principal places in the circte^ of the Isar have been t»assau. 
already mentioned, some account shall now be given of 
the other departments. Tassau or the chief town in the 
circle of the Ihwer tlapube, is situated in a very romantic 

VOL. VII. 49 
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BOOK country at the confluence of the IIs, the Inn anil the Da- 
cxxiil* nube. It is in ali probability the piost ancient citj in Ba- 
;t varia ; itconaists of four quarters, Passaii or the old town, 
Instadt flwj th'Et iright bank of the Inn, Ilstadt on the right 
bank <<if;\^Ihe'.lls, and the suburbs of defended by 

the 0herhaa8 and Unterhaus^'And-.idso by eight 

fort^ fotiiherly known by the namea of clgtdi^^nclr gene- 
rals. , The suburbs bf Instadt and Ilstadt^ 'communicate 
with the town by bridges. The >priBctpal rhjiiitdiugs in 
Passaii are an archiepiscopal palace, a large cathedral and 
tliree parish churches, one of which, St. Mary of the Ca- 
puchins, was famous for its miracles. It has besides tau 
public schools, a gymnasium, an infirmary, an orplian hos- 
pital, and five others. ' ' 

Trade, po» Although advantageously situated for commerce, it pos- 
puiauoii. . gesscs an inconsiderable trade, whicli consists in silk, wine 
and grain. The town is on the whole well built, and tlie 
population, including that in the diflferent suburbs, amounts 
to ten . thousand livp hundred inhabitants. Passau was 
the place where Charles the Fiftli, and Maurice of Saxony 
concluded a treaty, by which the Reformation was confirm- 
ed in Germany.* The rural palaces of Freuilenheim, 
Lmwenhof and Rabengiit arc situated in the neighbour- 
hood. 

Fresh wa- Of tho many pearl fisheries on the IIs, some are not far from 
ter pearls, . tlicsc pibarls arc produccd by a fresh water muscle, 

.the Mytiillus margaritefer of Linpseus. The animal having 
no means of resistance, says the Swedish naturalist, forms 
the j>earls to defend itself against the attacks of a formid- 
able enemy 5 an aquatic worm perforates its sl^eli and feeds 
on it; the only way by which it caii escape^ after an opening 
lias been made, is by filling it by a calcareous seciTtioii 
from its body. IE the secretion .be too great. It forms a 
tubercle that may bo easily "detached foort sUelL Tho 
finest |>earls are round and of a white cOloun 
Straublng. StraubiUg, q towp of eight tbonoatKl iuhabitautii, is ud- 

^ Sec liisturjr of the K«fornja^i<?i:»j 
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\ It tagcously situated on a height near the banks of the Da- book 
tiulM*. It was tlio flastra Augusta of the Bomans; it exxm. 
carries on at present a considerable trade in earjhen ware j " 
its crucibles are expor^d into different countries. . The 
principal'oclifices are a castle^ seven churches, one ‘of them 
, with a wteefile two hundred and 4^ in height, foi|r 
hospitala.a’nd a tnwnbuuse. The plaerb of education are 
a gymnasiuih 'and several schools. The fine abbey of 
Ober-AItnicli^ianious fOr its valuable library, is 'situated in 
the vicinity. t 

. The burgh of Bodenmais is known to mineralogists from Boden- 
the minerals collected in the neighbourhood, and to land- 
scape painters from the cataracts on the Riss and the Mos- 
bach. The importance of the place depends on its mines 
and vitriol works; the latter furnish every 'year a supply 
of nearly two thousand quintals. 

Ratisbon, tlie cliief town in the circle of Regen, was for- Rausboa. 
meriy the capital of Bavaria, and the residence of the an- 
cient German kings of the Carlovingian race. Having been 
erected into a free and imperial city by the emperor Frede- 
rick tl»e First, it was afterwards restored to Bavaria in the 
year 1486. It became a second time inenPendent in* 1502, 
and continuedso until the year 1803. Lastly, when theg^eat 
diitchy of Frankfort was founded, it and its territory were 
included in the dominions of Bavaria. ^ Tlje town had 
been the scat of the imperial diets. from the year 1662 to 
tiiat period. Many of the houses were' built with wood, 
and it was seven times almost reduced to aslies between the 
years 891 and 1642. Tw o ecclesiastics were burnt at Ra- 
tishon in 1418> because tliey maintained that John Huss 
liad been unjustly condemned to death by the council of 
Constance. The townsmen recollected, wlien the greater pa^t 
ot tliem einhtaccd the Augsburg confession la 1542, that 
these two clergymen had been the victiiUs of intolerance 
and fanaticisdi. A famous battle between the French and 
the Austrians, which laired iLvo days, and in which Napo- 
leon received a slight wound on the heel, was fooglit under 
its walls in 1809. A great part -of the town was on that 
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occasi0n desti’C^ed j a bundred and thirty-four houses 
were consumed, and the loss sustai/ied is smd to have 
amounted t0<one million Avo hundred thousand fiorins. 

> The saqe town is called Regensburg by the Germans, 
it contains S6, 000 inhabitants, it is encompassed '^ith ^\alls, 
but not, defended with fortifications. There are not fewer 
than twenty-eight churches, the cathedral, or theAnest was 
Anished in 1400. It is unnecessary to mention' the hospi- 
tals and different seminaries for tlie education of youtli. 
The museums and collections are worthy of an important 
to'Arn ; it possesses a valuable gallery of paintings, hnd nut 
less valuable- libraiHes. .The principal buildings are the 
castle, the townhotise where tt>e Germanic diets assembled, 
and a bridge of Afteen arches across the Danube, a thou- 
sand and ninety-one feet in length. 

Jk monifment has been erected in honour of Kepler, 
who died in the town. It seems as if the contending ar- 
mies liad spared this tribute to the memory of the man,*whc 
determined ‘tlio revolutions and orbits of the "heavenly 
bodies; it wa<i Anished in 1808, and received na injury in 
the following y^, during the engagement by which Ra- 
tisbon" was alifl^t destroyed. The streets are narrow 
and crooked, but clean and well paved. The houses are 
very high, and built in the German style. The manufac- 
tures are neither numerous nor important; vessels arc 
built for the navigation of the river, and the principal 
trade consists in the transport of goods. 

Ratisbon was the birth plabe of Don Juan of Austria, 
the natural son of Charles the Fifth, and peidiaps the most 
extraordinary general that Aourished h) the sixteenth cen- 
tury ; he gained the battle of Lejianto, kept the Nether- 
lands hftder the dominion of Spain, and was at last poison- 
ed by his bi'nthei', that suspicious tyrant PfaiHp the ^ond, 
who fearml^ that he might become .sovereign (H[ Fianderst 

Stadt-am-HoSr or the town of the court ma^.be consider- 
ed a suburbs of ^tishon, as it is from it by a 

bridge. It was reduced to ashes it has hince 
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been rcbuiU and improved ; the population amoujits to ii&* book 
teen bimdrecl inhabitants. ' ^ Cxxij^ 

Ambcrg is situated about twelve leagues to t^e north of 

Ratisbori, and watered by the VilSt a river that throws it- 
self into the Nab. It is surrounded with walls, and flanks*- 
ed by seventy turrets ; the streets are straight, broad and 
well built ^ The public buildings are the royal castle, the 
college, the arsenal, and townhoose, — a Gothic edifice. It 
contains ten churcheSt six .hospitals, an infirmary, several 
seminaries, a normal school and eight thousand inhabitants. 

Sixty workmen are employed in malting arms, and more 
than five thousand four hundred hundredweights of iron 
are obtained every year from the mines in the vicinity. 

The Vils is navigable for the small vessels that descend to- 
wards the Panube. Thus, the facility of cmnmunication 
with Ratisbon and other towns, its manufactures, cotton 
stuffs, tobacco, porcelain and earthen ware render Amberg 
a place of considerable trade. It was on the plains which 
surround the town, that the archduke Charles compelled 
the French army under General Joiirdon to retreat to the 
Rhine in 1796. 

Ingolstadt on the right bank of the Danube, Was former- Ingolstadt. 
ly an important town in Bavaria; but its population at 
present is > not, according to Basse], greater than that of 
Amberg j its fortifications were destroyed in ;180(). A 
Latin school has been opened sin;;e ,the university was 
transferred to Landsbut. 

Abensborg on tiio right bank of the same river, was the Abcnsbdg. 
ancient Musiwit a city of the VendeUd} several Homan 
antiquities are still found nedr its walls. Altliough a small 
place of twelve hundred inhabitants, it has been encom- 
passed with w^lls, A|>hiel) are flanked with thirty-two round 
and eight squai^e furrets. It was formerly the residence of 
the counts of -Abet^berg, and a castle that belonge^<^to 
tl>em, may still he seen in the town. , * ' • 

Eiclistcidt» a walled towitnn the banks of the AItniuh], Eichsteidu 
is situated a narroMr hat agreeable valley, ^''here'aro 
four suburbs^ three principal squares and as inaiiy largo 
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Booic streets,* it was tUe towivin the principality, that was 
ceded undei^ the soyereigtity of Bavarja to Eugene’ Bcaii- 
■ harnuis« 'The castle iriay be considered the finest edifice j 

next to it are the church of WalpUrg, and the cathedral, 
where the tomb of Wilibald the martyr whs erected,* 
these two churcima and four others of a smaller siste belong 
exclusively to the catholics. The town possesses a gyiaiia- 
siUtiif difierent schools, a pilblic library and several collec- 
tions; it is peopled 6y inoi^e than eight thousand inhabi- 
tants. The land in^ tho^ nelghbouAood of Eichsteult is 
fruitful, and produces corn, hops, lint and fruits ; few cat- 
tle are reared, bnt the country abounds with game, and 
the rivers are well stocked with fish. Iron mines, marble 
and other quarries are worked on the heights. 

5aireuth. Baireuth, tlie metropolis of the circle of ’the upper Maine, 
is built on the banks of that river, in a pleasant valley, 
formed by branches of the Fichtel-Geblrge. The eleva- 
tion of the town may be about six hundred and forty feet 
above the level of the sea^ The streets are broad, regular 
and well paved ; they are surrounded with ancient Walls 
and three suburbs, one of which is the small town of St. 
George. The finest buildings are the old castle of So- 
phienburg, and the new palace. Although the population 
consists of fourteen thousand inhabitants, there are not more 
than a thousand catholics; the latter have their church, 
and the^Jews their synagogue. Baireutli contaiits several 
hospitals, a gymnasium, a theatre and different manufac- 
tories. ' X 

am berg. Bamberg, a town watered by tlie Reignitz, has been in- 
correctly, considered the ancient Bergiiimf a place mention- 
ed by Ptolemy ; it is certain that Bamberg Svas not built 
long before the tenth century; it was the residence of the 
counts of the same name. The population amounts to 
nearly thirty thousand souls; in point of situation and ar- 
chitectural beauty, it may vie with any other town in Ba- 
varia. The houses are built of free ' stone ; it is divided 
into three parts by two fine bridges; and the highest quarter 
rises majesiically in the form of ap amphitheatre crowned by 
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several hills. The castle of Tetersberg has been much ad- book 
mired; among the ^other buUdings^ may be 'ii|0intioned a cxxiii. 

tine cliurcli, that contains the ashes of the Henry 

the Second and Cunegonde his Mife^ twenty-three other 
churches, fifteen chapels, three hosjpitals, an infirmary and 
a house of connection — a very large edifice. 

A public library, a collection of natural history, and tbe 
archives of the country are deposited in the castle of Pe- 
tersberg. Bamberg offers a singular contrast with Bai- 
reutli, in as much as it does not contain a thousand pro-> 
testants. The places of education are numerous; thely- 
ceum is attended by fifty pupils, the gymnasium by two 
hundred and fourteen; while the number of masters is not 
less tlian six. There bre besides an ecclesiastical seminary,^ 
a normal school for thirty or forty pupils^ and one of me- 
dicine, surgery and midwifery. Bamberg was the birth 
place of Camerarius the philologist. Although it possesses 
no great corameece, tliere are about fourteen hundred 
tradesmen of different kinds, eleven hundred workmen, 
three hundred apprentices, ten booksellers, four labora- 
tories an4 fifty-six breweries. 

Hoff, at a short distance from the eastern frontier of the Hoff, 
kingdom, is watered by the Saale; it contains several 
schools, a rich hospital, a library and eight tiiousand inha- 
bitants. Kulfnbacli, a pleasant town in the same depart- 
ment is spiToundcd with walls, and situated on tbe banks 
of the White Maine. The streets are irtogular but well 
paved, and the market place is remarkable for its size, 
lake every other town of any consequence in the circle, it 
contains a sufficient number of hospitals and charitable in- 
stitutions. The population amounts to little more than 
four thousand five hundred inhabitants. Plassenburg at 
no great distance from the last town, stands between two 
lofty mountains; it has been mentioned on account of i^ 
fortress, wow a state prisoni is^ud the station of a good gitr- 
j ison. 

Some accQUftt may be givefi of Gailenrewth, ^ in Caverns— 

ilic same circk'» aitnatoi) dn the Mrest (>? tlie!,^esen<i 
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BOOK, in the valley of the Beignitz ; and famous for its natural 
iXXTii. caverns, many oif wliicli aro filled wi^i fossil bones. Unit 
have excited, in later times the attention of naturalists. 
The largest,, of these cavities lies in a vertical ruck, and 
bears the same name fts the village; the entrance may 
be about seven feet in height, the length of the cave 
nearly eighty; it communicates by an apdrtui^ not 'more 
than two feet high, with a second cavity nearly a hundred 
and thirty feet long, and. Ibrty, broad.^ The height of tiie 
second cave near the apertufe is about eighteen :feet« but it 
deseends gradually until it bedpmes so low as five. A pas- 
sage at the opposite extremity communicates with several 
others, which lead to a third caveiq,n about thirty feet in 
dianjeter, and five.or six in height ; me' floor -of this ball 
apgears to be wholly crusted with the teeth, and jaw bones 
of different animals. There is a cavity at its extremity to 
which.ono can descend by a'ladder, and pass- from, it to a 
vault fifteen feet in diameter, and thirty in heiglit; it com- 
municates with a chamber covered with bones. A natui^al 
arcade below it leads to another cavern more than forty feet 
from the ground to the roof. This chamber terminates in a 
cavity or pit about eighteen or tw'cnty feet in depth, and a 
passage from it communicates witlt a cave more than forty 
feet in heiglit, and almost filled with bones, l^assagcs lead 
from the last cave to one about twenty-fiye feet long and 
twelve broad, to another twenty feet higb, and lastly to a 
third eighty feet in breadth and twenty-four in height; it 
contains more bones than any of the rest. But this is not tlie 
end of tlie labyrintti, . the stranger has to advance to tlic 
sixth and last cavern. All these subterranean cltambcrs 
form a figure hot unlike a semicircle. The fissures tliat 
are percwved in {fie cbicareous rock, may perhajt.s bo jms- 
sagas to' other caverns; thus, it was found in 1784, that 
one ijaf' tfc^ fissures communicated, with >a chamber, 
filled v^th the bones of hyenas 'and lions, l it has been 
remarked tfiat the cleft- was much too narrow' for an en- 
trance to these animals. The chamber terminates in a sort 
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of arcade, and I observed in it, say« M. Cuvieivnn incre- book 
dibic number of boneo and skuHsl.^ hs|s bOCT^%%cov^red cxxiij^ 

tliat the hnimais of i/vhich thei^e^ lire the fenllSnj^, ^wero 

bears, hyenas, tigers, woivea, foKt||||lilttohs, ^(^cats and 
others of a different nature, such'^mHiveral kinds of deer. 

But the carnivorous animals are 8d%l^at a ^roportioni^ 
that out of a hundred bones, it is probable ^bree belong' to 
hycna^^ live to wolves or foxes, twe to tigerd, three to glut- 
tons, and eighty-seven to bears. * 

All these animals, diflferent in their figure and dimensions 
from those of the present day, attest the past e:|iEistcnce 
of a former world. If it be wished to dkt^rmine wiiy the 
bones of so mhny animals are collected in these places; it * 
may be supposed cither tliat they were the dens of tt^ild 
animals that broiiglit their prey into them ; or more pro- 
bably that an enCrmous number of carnivorous aniinals, 
with others of a different class, were acqiiinulated* id the 
cavities by an irruption of the waters* *» ' 

More manufacturing and trading towns are situated in Anspacb. 
the circle of the Rezat tlian In any other in Bavtiria. * Ans- 
bach or the metropolis, which was formerly called Onolz- 
bacli, is now more generally known by the name of Ans- 
pach. There are eighteep public buUdlfigs^ and the town 
is surrounded with walls. The principal edifices^ are th6\ 
castle and chancery. The populatkiii amounl^^ to Aerenwf 
teen thousand inhabitants, and the*^ Humber of 'Cktllollcs 
does not exceed three hundred* The placid of instruction 
are a gymnasium and several elementary^ schools. Ans«* 
pacii Is not a town of much trade, tUe/mdmufactmres are 
leatlier, linen and woollen Stuffs. ♦ “ i 

Krlaiigen*or*€Amtto» JSrZangen on the Re}^itz,'> is en- Erlangen, 
closed by walls, and divided into IJie old^Vnd newto^ii;^, 
the streets are large and regular. t It possesae8| ^ 0 . 

only protestant university Ih^'the 
ries in which, different' brunches of 
l Uo imperial academy of natural Jtisld^ 
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Kurenberg. 


the year 1666, the other institutions ^ tiic same sort are 
a pitysical soeiety, another of medicine, and a tliird of agri- 
culture and rural economy. It has excited surprise that 
so many usefltl instttMiotii are contained in & town of twelve 
thousand inhabitiiHlts. 

The trade atMl'^anifactures of Erlangen are of con- 
siderable iinporiahee, but in that respect it is inferior to 
Furtli, a well built town on the same river. Th? Jews 
form about the fourth part of the populathin, which may 
be equal to sixteim thousand right hundred individuals. 
Tliey keep up at tlieir own expense a separate tribunal, 
an university, two printing presses, three schools, an hos- 
pital and four synago^es; such facts form the best an- 
swefs that can be mam to those who Inaintain t^t tlie 
Jett’S ran nev’er become good or useful citizens; indeed in 
many places where the Jews participate, in tlie rights of 
citizens^ they may bear a comimrison with the Christians 
who despise tiiem. Furtb is one of the most industrious 
towns in Bavaria; it carries on a greattrade in glass. 

Nuiwnhet^ or Numberg stands in the middle of a fruit- 
ful though sandy plain, and the Peignitz divides it into 
two parts. Surrounded with an outer mid an inner wall, 
which render it not unlike two (owns, turrets and bastions 
are built on both its enclosures. The streets ace irregular, 
hut broad and well paved ; although the old castle cannot 
at present he rall^ a fort, still it and altnpst alt tlie other 
buildings in Nuiniilierg’, may r<^all the residence of the 
priqces or batons who fiourished in feudal times, and whose 
power depended on the weakness of their neighbours. The 
painting^s that covet> the outer walls of dtosny houses in 
Nuretfberg give it % singular aspect. 1% fowiihouse is 
remarkabite for the' pictures and cuHoSitiesiJt contains ; 
among’ otliei' artteihs qne may observe the glass out of 
which thither* used te drink. Borne of the eight churches 
are, ado^tted'’ with finoTi^intilbg;; the stained windows in 
the calhedi<nl «|aiadmjred, aftdtiwtte hi thechurch of St. 
Claira ave #emaKa%1e for Bttle th«Jf wsw made 

in the year 127B, A well Innre than fiic hundred 
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and tbirty-six feet in ilbptib la situated in one of the book 
courts that communicates with the castle, aii^old bulldifig cxxiii. 
jii winch may bi a^n a valuabie collection of paintings* 

The town is adorned with severaL^ fountains ; it possesses a 
great many schools, a gymnasium, different literary and 
scientific societies, and five public buildlogs* 

The commerce of Nuretibergi, must 6u considerable^ Comioerce 
sirtfce by means of it three iiundred and fifty mercantile 
houses are maintained ; not fewer than four hundred and 
eighty-seven different articles are tiladu or manufactured 
within its Walls, It has been supposed thatjt carries on a 


greater trade in cutlery than any other town In Germany; 
it contains' two mints, hank a>>d amount of piety* The 
catholics nmke up a twentieth par'f of the population ; the 
totbl ituinber of Inhabitants has been estimated by Hiupel 
at thlrty-oiie thousand elx hundred and sixty-fiue. 

Numiberg was. ^ birth place of i^lbert Durer, the 
celebrated painter, aud bther distinguished tnen.^ indeedflf 
their iiivbntions be considered, they aru* entitled ^o the gta*** 
titttde of posterity* Peter Heele invented wattes tlu^; 
Rudolph, the drawing plates for iron wire ; jTohfi tfpbsln- 
gor, airfguiis, Christopher Denner, the eJarinei, JQrasmus 
Bbencr, the alloy known by ,^the name of brass, Martin 
Beliaim, the terrestrial sphere, which witbodt doubt co% 
tributed to thd discovery of America; lastly, ffolniMua^ 
chei improved different musicar ltiUt)fil|nefits* u 

Tlie other towns in the same circle l^lght be Considered Different 
insignificant after Nurenheeg; fichwabach river *®'^“** 


the same nnted for its needles and cloths,; 

it contains ntafe" thousand five hundred itih|^lia|^ 

small town o^ilB^erdcirf on the Reignitz, ti^atlp •*« 

in cutlery and ^liardware ghods* 

the Gottilc style, it contains a fine tawnfiediNh fi 

valuable from its rare ^lUannacripts^ ifnd a 

eight thousand personei^ Dinkslsfubb * 

walls, and flimked^J|i^l«Cat^ 

and lleopled b, «iV«jii 
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Circle of 
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itt^lmcon and 

• goese» moreiliil^^liirtjrlh^tisand of tte Ipilr^aVo annuhH 
Itiajblrilt on tlio Eggcr^ BtHTiorimnded witli 
ditches, ramparts and turrets* SL BlagcJeleti ia the largest 
church ill the town, and its fitteeple reaches heigfit 

of three bnndred^and forty*three feet* The nulaher of 
inhahitanta amounts to seven thousand six hundred, and 
their trade consists in the produce of tlieir manufactufes, 
such as/ linen, worsted stockings, fustisns^ and horse co- 
vers* 

The circle of the lower Maine is formed jby the former 
great dutchj of Wurtzbiirg, the province of Aschaffon** 
burg, different parts of Ful^, and severaL dhsli'icts ceded 
by Hesse.* 

Wurtzburg or tlie capital .contains more than twenty 
thousand inhabitants; once an imperial town. It was after*- 
wards subject to a bislioji^p one of whose prerogatives . was 
tor have a naked sword carried hefbi^e him. The’ fortifica- 
tions have fallen into decay, but the town is still defended 
by a liig^ wall and a deep ditch. The Maine ^divides it 
into two parts, that on the right bank of the river is the 
ancient Wnrtzburg, tlie ottier on tlie left bank is called 
the quarter '«)f the Maine., A line bridge of eight arches, 
and five hundred and forty feet in length forms a coniiuu- 
nicatlon, between the old and new towfis^ 

^Tt(e>foi*tress of Marienburg in the quarter of the Maine, 
rises on a rock about four hundred feet in height, and on 
the same hill are the ruins of an ancient building, wiiich was 
supposed to have been a temple consecrate., to Freya^ the 
Venus o^he 8candinavian<f. The old towil, though irre- 
gularly is adorned by severhl fiti^**l^}|d|ii»gs ; such 

are the castle and the caihedi^ tth% largest of 

the thirty churches, remarkable for maiiy curious 
monumehts, ai^dhg others* a pulpit of the most finished 
workmanships ^ The large hospital of Julios, twelve others 
and^sevend chari^ble jnstltutionil, difibrf»itt lihlutries, scien- 
tific^ coUections,, numerous eehtmlai an^uuiiHIrsify^ which 



PE8CBim«0r . 

was founded^more flto molt 

consideriable irad^^pUMiculfti^ W cttitt, 

oneof'tl)^ tliqfi|;:v1riil|mble acquisitions which 

lately obtain^* * ' t ** 

Tlie vinsya^l^ in the neighbourhood of .Wurtzbm^* harq Vineyards. 
• been cOtabratcd since the thirteenth century. The {jUiste^ 
is more esteemed than the wines of the Stein^^ 

wine Is produced on a territoi^^thaf behm]^ fi)| hospi- 
tal of U Is sold in the country ibr shillings the 

bottle. Another sort not less prilled is Hqown by^the name 
of the liofy'' spirit ; it grows oef the Vineyards of Harpe, 
which belong mostly to the chapter df Haiich. The wines 
of Scbalksbet*g and Calmus are little infbrior to^ any Hiat 
have been mentioned. 7 ' 

Karlstadt carries on a considerable trade in different Afferent 
wines. JSwekmurth on the same river* a lowil-of seven 
thousand Inhabitants* possesses an ardenai* a gymnasium* 
and several elementary schools. It Is abundantly supplied 
w'ith water from ‘thirty-seven public fountains. The ex- 
cellent wine of Saleck constitutes the trade of Hamrnel- 
burgy a small town on the Saale. The hve thousand in- 
habitants of Kitzingen are mostly engaged In a lucrativo 
commerce* that of conveying goods« to the south of Ger- 
many. The most remarkable buildings in ^e town Is a 
bridge across the Maine* which leads tO’ the suburbs of 
JSdvvashaiisen. The number of arohsa amounts to fifteen* 
and it is more than a thousand feet in length. As it does 
not exceed sixteen feet id breadth*' it appears perhaps 
longer than it really is. 


* Public to thirty- 0 »o prolessors and foor teach^tf* 

The number of student* in t^eVfntelf session of 18S5 end jSeCj^Siqioudted to 
f.iK hundM and seventy tifttnely, ft)ur hundreV and nitiety-S^ve^ fiaw- 
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BOOK ^Aieichaffenburg is sitaaled below the eastern declivities 
oxBiix* of tho Speasart^. dil the banks of the Maine. Its impor- 
Afchaffen* ^®***^® depends on Its schools and scientific^ collections^ not 
burg. on the titimber of its inhabitants^ wliich does not exceed 
aix thousand. A large castle in the middle of a park is 
^nest edifice near the town. It was a place of resir 
dence during the summer for the electors df Ma^ ence. It 
possesses at present a trade in leather and beetrave sugar | 
it Is besides the depot of the merchandise thbl 
the Maine, and tjbe naval timber obtained trim the f^orests 
oti the Spessart. * « 

Circle of The circle of the Upper Danube derives its importance 
Banube” the number of its towns, and the dfiB^reht branches 

of industry in which their inhabitants are engaged. More 
paper-«mllls are contained in it than in ahy othdr department 
in Bavaria. 

Augsburg* Augsburg or the capital, although ittferior Munich, 
is the second town in the kingdom. Having already made 
some iriention of its antiqnity, it may now be more mi- 
nutely described* It stands on a large and beautiful 
plain between the Lech and the WcHaefc, which join 
oach other at its ramparts, and carry their united streams 
to the Danube. It is supposed th&t the Dumbcr Of JUha- 
bitants exceeds tbirtf -three thousand $ as In other ancient 
towns, the streets are narrow and irregular; a few only are 
straight, and the May is without doubt the finest in A tigs- 
burg. The fountains whicHli emSellisb it ac« supposed to 
i;end^ it more salubriAas.< The pHncipal squares are tliosc 
of the Majy Caroline, an4 the naw market |dane. 

Buildings, ’S'fae townbouse is admitted «4e jbe tb^ la^st and 
mmt t<e||;HlacIy built of >any the'gcdden 

ball, a cbdmber in the same bsibttngii^bl'lE'^aii^^ in 
length* and_ nedrly filly in’ bee»dt%t.^^»^l^||jgg*|fjt^^<.j|m3ient 
episeoiNil j^a^, 

tbnrtim confifi^ett ,%ll|Oe^^^0^arles 

y. InsiMdO. finer 

"f 
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Avliic ]i . I g to the catholics aod^^air ^ boor; 

One church^^how^'er# that of St.* Ulric, cmiii.' 

highly commended for its bold and lofty arches 

therans and; ipatholics perform their ritesin it 
The chiircti^^f tlie Franciscans is. only re&iar|ia|df 
*size of its organ» the other public toildings itre theV^ 
the market Biid- the theatre. 

Augsburg is still the residenca pf:^a hisbi^^hut W4des ms^pikj 
not enjpy tM sanie . power as ^fonn^rly'j. the': dideesst was " ■ 
oncp^ richc^>jtfa'ai} any other ia Christendom^ and tho bishbps 
of Attgsharg were entitled priiices of the 
roan bequeathed to the blshpjp^^* in the thirteenth century^* 
his plcheA^d coiiaty of It becaipe .afr. 
terwardS more Jmpprfont#?'hnt^as reduced at laat>l^e'aK 
most all ttio other ^chapters^in Germany. AogahimgJiaa 
its gymnasium» diSbront seminaries^ a polytecbtifo scheol^: 
a public library and a fine collection pf paintHigSt . ihe 
most of them are >>y German maeters. The capitel»;be^ 
longing to hospitals aiid cbaritablefoatUption^ was ^e^dl 
in 1807 to 6»600iQp0jlorins. ^ ^ 4 i ^ rr 

Although the foanufactiircs of Augsburg were. farhlerj^ Indiistry,. 
in a more nourishing condition than .at presen|f ifo\trade 
it still very great $ indeed, its manufactories of er:0rjr;^ortr / 
and its maity , merman tllb, houses render it a. COn^ah polot, . , > 
in jCommcrcial-Europev / 

Kouburg op the Paipibet, is peopled by .^veo thousimd^ftu&vrjs* 
inhabitantsj, encompa^ed by walls* and poaipianded, l>y A,- - 
qastle* built on^an etmi^ntc. The bariiiCk^ tiimevchurche^ 
a lyceiim and* several ^hospitals are . the .prineipa}; public; 
buildings* but the most interesting monument jsAhe tomb 
of .l^a Tour d^Aolv^rgn;^ 'W was killed tn thcvyear 18QQ0. 
on the rpad betWeeii-Kl^^arg and ]>btiaw!»rtli» k^small .tbyffiil! 
of iwoAholMaiid: fixp ^mfired iidiahitaiii^ ^he# 

Severe Brebahi.fo 

and 

' boroo^ 
place 
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afterwards an immense quantity of bones dug by 

labourers, while they were employed in making a load* 
Tallard had obtained the command of the Fionch aimy 
by intrigue^ Villars might perhaps have led it to \ictoiy/ 
at all events its fate was avenged by the French both in 


1796 and in 180 Q, 

Memmingen^ formerly an imperial town, is watered by the 
Ach; it contains eight thousand inhabitants. The town- 
house, the arsenal and exchequer are the most i emarkable 
buildings. It possesses a lyceum, a public library , a musi- 
cal school ttnd different seminaries. Heiss, Sichelbein and 
other artists were born in tlie town ; its trade, which is at 



preseptqonsiderable^ consists in hqps* linen^ serge and differ- 
'fmt JtMr of {,.,4 ‘ ‘ • 

the kst tolm IikJ 
tli(B banka of fkb 
^vritb MJJa* It was foutided 

^HUdegarde, the wife of Charlemagn,jf j^ire fo jKhApter 
of th, town all Ibe vieaitii which was left herb^f Iter mo- 
ther. The pjTopertj of 4be convent, w'bicfh still hears the 
Hattie of the empress, forms the greater part of Kempten, 
And the one in which many hospitals, charity-wboois and 
other itenevolent institutions are situated. 

Limlau, formei Jy a free and imperial toim, rises on the 
lake of Constance. Its population amknnted at one time 
,to six thousand inhabitants; it dos^ Opt exceed at present 
,tfiree thousand* ^vo hundred. The ^^prbour, or rather the 
Ma^imlliaiir basin, may contain thficolm^nSted vessels. Bo* 
eaoSB many^of tlm houses are bniltioii pil«^ the town has 


14ttle Venice. .Tk 
o long 
that have 
cpqftptfMdbubty, and tb< 

’ Goia^ia^nei 
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neiirial courts ; tlicir derisions maybe ic\oked by the sii- book 
pi'emc tiibunal at ]VI^nlKll. cxxiii. 

Hie Rhcmsli possessions of Baa atia make up the cti^cle 

of tiicRliiiic; It IS mostly formed by the ancient French Cucieof 
department of Mont-Tonnci le, and by some districts in 
tlic foimcr depaitments of the Sane and the Lower Rhine. 

It may be equal in supeificial extent to a hundred and 
forty German, oi to nearly one thousand six hundred and 
eighty English square miles. The country i^ bounded on 
the north and the west by the Prussian provinces on the 
Rhine, by some districts belonging to the dutchy of Saxe 
Coburg-Gotha, and by the Landgraviate of He$se-Hom-* 
burg, on tlie south by France, and on the cast by the great 
dutch of Baden and Hesse# 

4 ffl'h^i&opthcffi cxtft^mity^of the Vosge^ occupies soir. 

part^^’^lie suf*lhce^ HitaiietelitcHlated the sumrtit'Sf 
deh^hi to be SOtfO* feet" above thti level pf the seft> but" it 
ia^much tov^er thAn Ddnnersberg^Or MoOt-Tonnere.^ The 
mountainous districts ai'e compdsed of red -saiidstone and 
other rocks of the second formation. A long belt of an- 
cient calcareous rocks extends from north to iouth along 
the pafns and distrtefs on the Rhine, wliich forms thd tia- 
tural boundary of tlie country. The same belt jserves as 
a support for more i^Cent deposites or lands of the third 
formation jthjough winch the river flows. Almost all the 
roounlalns Iff the ^circle are wrell wooded, but the southern 
de<;^IUitie 5 or the heights connected with the principal 
chain, arc covered with vineyards. The largest forest or 
the 36^11 may be abodt fifteen miliBs. in length, ahd nearly 
two In breadth. ^The extent of ifhe Harth is more than 
thirty^ Riousand acre^ TKe rivi^rsihat water the country, 
flow elthfip tow^« tht ndf% ^the east, and enter the 
ii^whi^djs thd; &tith.' and^^nlte with the Sarre# 

The dn the mountains sCdd 

tf^^itorn sides or the plali^ 

for*b^«|fcks Mineral 

in4ik^lbrcobl, 

vrui. 31 ' ’ 
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(Itffbfetit metals; it' yields annually thirty-tliree tjioiisand 

cighty-five tiiofi^ndpf ^I, and 
• stjc hundred aj^d[MJtiVciity-t\^o of mercut^y.^^ > 

Tlic heigUrts '* were inhabited during the 
by the J>(imct0Sp and their lands extended tu the mane* 
The Me&ohiatHci occupied the western declivities; but 
as they possessed besides, all the territory which now fori^is 
tile department of the Mozelle, they shall be nibutionbd 
more fully in the account of France. Idttle is kifown eon- 
cerniDg the Nemetes ; it is certain, however, that before the 
war carried on by the Romans against Ariovistus, they set- 
tled on the left bank of the Rhine, which they compelled the 
Mediomatricl to abandon ; they inhabited before that pe- 
riod the right bank of the same river. Tacitus does not 
consider them Gauls; without doubt, says the historian, the 
Tangioties, Trihocci and Nemetes are of German origin.* 
^It appears from the same author, that they served aS auxil- 
iaries in the Roman armies.f 

Tlie circle of the Rhine is not governed in the same 
manVier as the other Bavarian provinces; some modifica- 
tionjf have been made in the system, which was established 
by France under thciinpciiai government. It Is divided 
into four departments, which are subdivided info thirty- 
two districts. Speyer or Spires, the Capital, is watered by 
a small i iver of tlie same name, at a short distance from 
the Rhine. It is W’^ell walled, and live gate^^^fOrm the en- 
trances to the town. The principal edifices are ibe t0w*n:- 
houso and the cathedral, which Contains the ashes of eight 
emperors and as many empre^es ; the monuments fj^cted 
to their memory, are now i« ruins; /It ^[lOssesees 
catholic and two protestant ehiirehei^; yit Oht of Ru six 
thousand four hundred jaro not more 

than sixteen hundred catholkli** it 

to have been f<mn4ed The 


i boi^ thi 


• Pe Morfbtit 
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samo writers suppose that Spira aatl Niiiii()oa ^ook 

dent namesj and tha| itwa$ jtlie chief 
^ (civi^ JVmetffciH.) It cannot’ be d||i}led that ' 

Gcrmsiliic town the commencement of 
and there is reason to believe that it was tiie metro]po{|ii W 
^ a diocess in the year 348. But it had been destroy ed’pr 
had fallen into decay before the reign of Dagobert tbe 
First, since that prince ordered it to be rebuilt, and made 
it ovOr to his chaplain. If the streets and buildings do 
not^ appear to be ancient, it must bo recollected that" It was 
destroyed fey the French during the \iar in tbe Palati- 
nate* 

The other towns in the circle arc not very important, ouier 
Frankenthal, tlie name of which serves to recall the ancient 
kingdom of Franconia, contains only four thousand inha*- 
4»itants ^ but it possesses a greater trade than any other 
town in thq province. Grunstadt, situated iti a fiMjftful 
district, and watered by the Liss, was the birth-place of 
Olboin, the celebrated painter. Kaiserslautern, which t^on- 
taiiia a gymnastund, a normal school, and four thousand 
^six hundred Inhabitants, Is memorable from the battles 
fought by the Frendh and Prussians In 1793 and 1794. 
Plrntasseu 2 i, the scene of a destructive coiiiba^ is well 
built ; troops are stationed in its castle, and the popula- 
tion aPn^ohls to five thousand individuals. Detix-Ponts or 
Zwey-Bruckefi, which contains six thousand inhabitants, is 
agreeahlyr situated an the £rl bach ^ the $|reets arOj.'^cI.ean, 
straight and wolt ^ It is adorned jby a %ie jpastle,* but 

the ope that bidonged to aij^nt jjjdk^ bf HeuvFonts, 
wae wholly deataoyed. 




the a town foiiiflfd bjt Tavban, Lautaa on 

" ,(tsent Ibnr coo&dtratWf is the ****^“*“'’* 
urrisoiu O^t^JJtrtiAcatioi^ jpol'in' 
to th, t,wn, <uul 
atff pdnx-Poata<^; Th^ite^ 
'^iigaaiifei^ lai aay bre- 
ailaateii f|^ • 
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BOOK ed on account of its old fortress, wbera tbe emperor Ro- 
dolpiius of died, and also cip account of 'a gold 

^ was1i}ng which' baa ^een establibhed in the neighbourhood, 

on the banks of the river. Several burghs and villages oi 
some importance from their population, shall be enumerated 
in tlie tables at tbe end of the cliapter. The trade of tlie 
circle is not without activity, but it might be much improv- 
ed, if the canals of Frankebthal and ])Co::^-Fonts, which 
bavO been neglected by government, were finished and kept 
in good repair. < ^ 

It was thought unnecessary to enter into minute details 
concerning tiie places of education, and scientific institn- 
tions in the different towns; it may be remarked, hOWOver, 
that the diffusion of knowledge has been more promoted by 
tbe Bavarian than by the former French government. Tbe 
population of all the towns in the circle, and in the other 
Bavarian provinces, has not been stated, hut Ute readcTBiay 
be referred to the following tables, in which wHl.bC found 
tbe most important facts relative to the statistics -of the 
kingdom. 
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STATISTICAI. TABI-ES 

OF THE 


Kingdom of Bavaria and the Bavarian possessions on the 
Mhine, according to the latest antharities. 


Ttte« population of Bavaria Proper and the Bhenish pro- bqok 
vince amounted in ISS/.to 3^940,000 individuals, or od oxxiii* 

an average to 2,6^8^ for ev^ry German, or 220 for everj 

English squarh mile* 


Number of families 
Noble families 


• having seigneurial possessions 
> without landed property 


Circle of the Isar 

■ - the Lower Danube 

— t|he Regen 

the Upper Maine , 

— ^the Rezat 

' " the Lower Maine^ 

V -llli’ VpjHW.PSBI** 

jf V ' J 



Number of 
Seigneurial 
Fobaessioiia.* 

227 

153 

179 

100 

64 

;.77 . 

. w. • 


, 875,560 

1384 
^ 878 
* » 506 

dumber of Flunfliea 
for eTery Gennaii 
Square Mtle. 

• 377 
499 

* 444 
566 

. , 781 
. * 622 
610 
809 * 


hiorq of'lm Ocmeiderable, aeeordiag m'Uie 
1 uAlea% indeed, the of 

byp^rticulii cirt^staotetf, 

> ^0 population in t||#^€|^lA of 
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Dimion qfthe Inkohitants accordingi^to their Origin. 


Germans 3t880,000 

Jews .•••••• 5(3,500 

Frehch ••••••• 3,500 


Division of the Inhabitants according to their Religion, 


Catholics ••-•••• 2,710,000 

JLiitberans .•••••• 1,100,000 

Reforiziists or Calvinists . . . . • 78,000 

Mennonites and pther Dissenters .... 1,000 

Jews • • • • • * * / 56,000 

Distribution of the Population. 

Inhabitants in the towns of the first and second class 563,000 
■I — — ' in the small towns and in the country 3,377,000 


Towns, ^c. according to Basset. 

Number of towns, . . ^ . 

- burghs ..... 

villages and parishes 

small villages and hamlets 

— taxed houses, about 

Mortality in different parts of the Kingdom, 


At Nuremberg . . . . . . 1 in 40 

At Augsburg , . . . . . 1 in 35 

In the Circle of the Isar . • . . . 1 in 29 

In the Circle of the Upper Maine . . , . 1 in 38 


Mean JViimber of Capital Punishments. 

The proportion in all the Bavarian possessions, is as one to twenty 
thousaiid individuals. 


399 

2,920 

28,449 

652,000* 


Occupations of the Jem. 


Out of 10,663 Jewish fapulies, thosp engaged amount 

to . ♦ • . „ ‘ ^ ' 10,242 

In different trades . . . « . . J l60 

In agiieulture . . . , . , / 7'4i52 


* Of these Rouses, 484,000, and 447,000 cd|i^etea %lth them, 

war# lissured agalost fire in 1824^ for the sum 
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. J^imher of Towns^ ifc, according to the Surface* , Book 

\ ^ CXXIlt* 

Number of towns in every Gi German square miles . ^ - 

burghs in every 3 3‘5 German square miles 1 

L villages in every German square mile . \ ^ % 

hamlets, Idem . • • • .9 

houses, Idem ..... 435 

Churches* 


Catholic churches ...... 2,773 

Lutheran churches ..... 1,036 

Reformed churches ...... 138 


Places of Education. 


Universities 

Lyceums .... 

Gymnasia • • . • 

Colleges . . ' ' . 

Preparatory schools 

ifoijses of education 

Others for higher branches of education 

Boarding Schools for girls . 

Normal schools . 

School for foreigners 

Schools of law . • . 

Veterinary schools 

Schools of midwifery 

Royal schools 

Public schools 


3 

7 

18 

35 

16 

7 

2 

7 

I 


2 

2 

5,394 


Teachers and Pupils. 

Number of those whose o;^ce it is to examine and inspect the 
schools ...... 286 

Teachers , . , , . . . 7,114 * 

Pupils of all Masses, about .... 498,000 


Fitfs dependent on the Crown. 

Principalitib:^ ‘ ^ ^ ^ ^ .11 

Comities ^ ..... . ’43 

Ci)i‘eUs Ifi hundred fa,rts ^ ^tV surface^ nmde iti 1823l 

^ ^ ^ . Fore«ti. v 

Circle of the^lettV i 31 ^ 
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Cmtiviited Lands. 

Fomto. 

Waste Lanls. 

Circle of Regen 

47 

. , 30 

• 

23 

■ — Upper Maine 

60 

29 

. 

11 


70 

22 

• 

8 

— Lower Maine 

58 

32 

. • 

10 

■ ' ■■ Upper Danube 

50 

25 

. 

25 

Rhine 

57 

36 

• 

7 

Division of the Forests in Acres, 




To Towns, 




Forests be- Burghs, Vil- 


Total num- 


longing to 

lages and To Individuals 

ber of atres- 


the State. Foundations. 



Circle of the Isar 

521,560 

101,096 

813,553 

1,436,209 

Lower Danube 173,533 

783 

481,253 

655,569 

Regen 

258,010 

126,661 

411,733 

796,404 

Upper Maine 

416,545 

100,342 

197,529 

714,416 

Rezat 

225,386 

151,243 

165,067 

541,696 

Lower Maine 

233,611 

337,524 

190,576 

761.701 

' Upper Danube 

217,627 

160,699 

374,849 

753,175 

Rhine 

366,067 

268,550 

70,089 

704,706 


2,412,329 1,246,698 2,704,649 

6,363,876 


Details relative to each Circle^ taken from HasseVs Tables for 1822. 
4 CIRC LK OF THE ISAR, 


DIVIDED INTO 27 COURTS OR JUSTICFS, 


Surface m German 
Square Miles. 

310 

Towns. 

15 


Population. 

5(K),000 

JBurghs. 

41 


Population tor every Gtr- 
Famillcb man Square Mile. 

109.046 1611 

Villages. ITHinkta. 

3,271 7,985 


Zhviston of the Inhabitants according to their Religion. 


Catholics 

Lutherans 

Jews 

Places of Education. 

University - . 

Lyceum . . . . 


477, 3QP 
20,500 
2,800 


1 

1 
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^formal School . . , . I 

Seminaries # , . . ^ * 2 

Boarding Schools for girls • • • 2 


Population of the Principal TownSy that have not been described* 


Trauenstein 




• 

3,330 

Landsberg 




. 

2,739 

Laufen 





2,539 

Reichenhall 




, 

2,395 

Rusenheiin 




, 

2,240 

Wasserburg 




. 

2,100 


B. CIRCLE OP THE LOWER DANUBE, 


DIVIDED INTO 19 COURTS. 


Surface in German 
Square Miles. Population. 

197 355,200 


Population tbr ereiy Gor- 
Families. man Square Mile. 

77,157 1800 


Towns. 

L2 


BuigUs* 

.40 


Villages. 

2,048 


Hamlets. 

7,028 


Division of the Inhabitants according to their Religion, 

Catholics . * . j . 349,500 

Lutherans .... 1,GOO 

Jews ..... 4,100 


Places of Education. 


Gymnasia ..... 2 

Diifcrcnt seminaries ... 28 


Population of the Towns that have r^ot been described. 

Deggendorf .... 2,557 

Burghausen .... 2,042 


a CIRCLE OF THE REGEN, 

DIVIDJ^P INTO 20 c6urts. 

V 

Surface in Geiinan " Population for et'eiy Ger^ 

Square Miles. Population. Fmnilies. man Bqiiare Miwi. 

194 364,800 79,422 1874 
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Towns. 

Bttjrglis. 

VtUagcB and hamlet.9. 

28 

66 

• , 3il()0 


Division of the Inhabitants according to their Religion. 


Catholics 320,600 

Lutherans ...... 37,000 

Jews 7,200 

Places of Education. 

Lyceums ....... 2 

Gymnasia ....... 2 

Colleges . . . . . . . 3 

Royal School ....... 1 

Preparatory Schools ...... 8 

Normal School- ...... 1 

Different Schools . . . . ... 33 


Population of the Principal Towns ^ that have not been described. 


Neumarkt ...... 4,075 

Sulsbacli ...... 3,600 

Kelheim ..... • 2,500 

D. CIRCLE OF THE UPPER MAINE, 

DIVIDED INTO 34 COURTS. 


Surfnee in CJerman 
6<iuarc Milt-a. 

186 


Population. 

475,100 


Fartiilieg. 

103,488 


Population for ovory 
Cemiau Square Mile. 




Towns. 

37 


Burghs. 

72 


Villages ami hamlets. 


2,271 


Division of the Inhabiiants according to their Religion. 


Catholics . . . . . , 228,800 

Lutherans ...... 201,300 

Calvinists or Reformists .... 200 

Jews ....... 8,000 

Places of Education. 

Lyceum ....... 1 

Gymnasia ....... 3 
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Colleges. ... 3 BOOK 

Preparatory Latin Schods 7 cxxiil. 

Norman Schools . . 1 


Population of the Principal Towns that have not. hem describe^. 


Krouach 

Wunsiadel 

Forclicim 

Selb 

JMunchberg 

Liclitensfels 

Weiden 


3,885 

3,845 

3,535 

2,730 

2,700 

2,620 

2,600 


P. CIRCLE OF THE REZAT, 

DIVIDEP INTO 29 COURTS. 


Surface In German 

S([uare Miles. 

Population. Families. 

Population for every 
German Square Mile. 

143 

Si}0,800 115,409 

3,702 

Towns. 

' Burghs. 

VUIuge. and hamlets. 

42 

5 I 

2,004 

Division of the Inhabitants according to their Religion. 

Catholics 

.... 

109,700 

Lutherans . 

. 

410,000 

Reformists . 

* . . .- 

100 

Jews 

. 

11,000 


Places of Education. 


University . 


1 

Gymnasia . 


. 2 

Colleges 

• 

.2 

Preparatory Latin Schools 

d- 2 

Different Seminaries 

* . . * . . f . 

. 12 

Norman School 


. 1 

Population of the Principal Towns that have not 

been described. 

tVeissenburg . 

. . ■ . ' 

i , . 5,005 

Windsheim 

« ^ • 

. ' 3,565 

Roth . 


3,185 
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Altdorf .... 

Neustadt on the Aiscli 

Feuchtvvang' . . 

Gunzenhausen 

Hersbruck .... 

Iphofen ‘ . 

Wemding .... 

Wassertrudingen 

Uffenheim .... 

Herrogenaurach 

Pappenheim . i 


3,160 

3J0G5 

3,OCO 

3,040 

2,855 

2,565 

2,520 

2,482 

2,330 

2,250 

2,100 

2,000 

2,000 


F. CIRCLE OF THE LOWER MAINE, 

DIVIDED INTO FORTY-SEVEN COURTS. 


Surface in Germaiii 
Square MilceA 

155 


Population. 

49 J ,100 


Families. 

105,733 


Population for every 
German Square Mile. 


3,154 


Towns. 

44 


Purghs. 

55 


Villages and Hamlets. 

1J88 


Division of the Inhabitants according to their Iteligion. 


Catholics . . . . . . . 407,300 

Lutherans ....... 75,000 

Jews ....... 8,800 

Places of Education. 

University ........ 1 

Lyceum . . . . , . , . 1 

Gymnasia . . . . . . . ,3 

Colleges 3 

Preparatory Schools . . . , . .6 

School for Foreigners . . . , . .1 

Norman School ....... 1 

Population of the Principal Toivns that have not hem desenhed. 

I'Ohr ........ 3,780 

Orb • . . . . . . . 3,549 

Araoibach . . . . . . . 3,375 

neidingsfcld . . . ... . . 2 ,f >95 

MiJtenberg . . . . . . , 2,880 

Ochsenfort 2,408 

Hassfurt . . . . . . . 2,439 
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Gerolzhofen 

Melbrichstadt . • 

Neustadt on the Saale 
Arustein 
Dettelbach 


2,380 book 
2,290 cxxm. 
3,221 
2,135 
2,133 


G. CIRCLE OF THE (ftPER DANUBE, 


PIVIDED INTO THIRTY-TWO COURTS. 


Surface in German 
Square Miles. 

171 


Population. Families. 

510,100 * 111,126 


Population fop every 
German Square Mile. 


2,970 


Towns. Burghs. 

23 • 47 


Villages and Hamlets. 

1,778 


Division of the Inhabitants according to their Religion* 


Catholics 

Lutherans 

Keformists 

Jews 

• • • 

• • » 

• • • 

• • • 


Places of Education* 

Lyceum 

Gymnasia . , 

Seminaries 

• • • 

• • # 

• • • 


Ecclesiastical Seminary 
Preparatory Latin Schools 


483,300 

25,800 

900 

2,100 


1 

4 

2 

1 

7 


Population of the Principal Towns that have not been described* 


Ncuburg 

Lauingen 

Kaufbeuerii 

Gttnzbiirg 

Gundelhngeu 

Pillingen 

Hocchstedt 

Burgau 

Friedberg 

Mindelheim 

Fussen 


6,900 

5,460 

4,705 

3,805 


3,675 

3,61Q 

3,150 

3,285 

2,144 

2,115 

2,000 
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H. CIRCLE OP THE RHINE, 

t 

UIVIDED INTO TWELVE DEPARTMENTS AND THIRTY-ONE DISTRICTS. 


Surface in German 
13q[uare Miles. 

Population. Families. 

Population for every 
Germau Square Mile. 

140 

403,100* 87,815 

9,878 

Towns. 

Burghs. 

Villages and Hamlets. 

28 

16 

6C5 

Division of the Inhabitants according to their Religion. 

Catitolica 

. . i 

120,000 

Lutherans 

• . . 

207,690 

Keformists 

. . • . 

60,000 

Mennonites 

. . • . 

. » 710 

Jews 

Places of Eiucation. 

• . 6,700 

Lyceum , . 

• . . 

1 

Gymnasia 

# • 

2 

Colleges : . 

• • • 

5 

Preparatory Latin Schools 

5 

Normal School 

. 

. . 1 


Population of the Principal Towns, that have not been described, and of 
some large Burghs and Villages. 


Neustadt on the Hardt 

Dttrkeim (Id.) 

Deidesheim 

Kirchheim-Poland 

Bergzabern 

Wiachenhelm 

Annweiler 

Ilomburg 

Otterberg 


4,805 

3,700 

3,015 

i>,510 

2,324 

2,200 

2,iOG 

2,157 

2,000 


According to M. Kolb: ISTeu. Geo:;. Ephemcr, Weimar, The po- 

pulation of the amounts to 448,917 inhabitants ami 89,000 families. 

In general, to ascertain the population of Bavaria in 1827, it is necessary to 
add a twelfth to the numbers given by Hassel for 1822, a rule, which has been 
followed in the detailed account of each circle. 
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Burghs and Villages, 
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Edonkoben 

li assloch 

Knndel 

.Herxheim 

JMutterstadt 

Kalsburg 

Leimersheim 


4,0S^ 

a,5G0 

3^097 

2,868 

2,140 

2,100 

2,029 


BUDGET 

OP THE KINGDOM OF BAVARIA IN 1825, ACCORDING TO THE 
ACCOUNTS PRESENTED TO THE CHAMBERS. 

Revenue, 

. . 8,900,000 florins* 

9.100.000 
; 5,160,000 

3.950.000 

1.590.000 

2.600.000 


31,300,000 

Expenditure, 


Sinking fund 


8,354,000 florins. 

Charges of tho household and the court 

2,745,000 

- chambers 

, , 

52,600 

Administration of tho liousehold and foreign aflairs, 570,000 

- — justice 

. 

1,732,000^ 

the interior 


1,300,664 

flnances 


1,011,600 

Public instruction 


735,148 

Clergy . , , 


1,251,172 

Hospitals 


118,851 

Roads and bridges 


1,300,000 

Army . . 

. • 

7,880^000 * ‘‘ 



27,051,535 

Royal establlsliments 

. . . 

4,195,936 


Direct taxes 
Indirect taxes 

Revenue from tho royal flefs, 
Regal rights 
Receipts in arrear 
DilFercnt receipts 


31,247,471 
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lo 1820 it amounted to 

In 1824 to . • i • . • 

Reduction in four years 


110,876,084 florins. 
110,781,740 

84,344 
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Europe continued. — Germany. — Eighth Section, — Territories 
and Free Towns of Bremen, Hamburg, Lubeck and 
Frankfort on the Maine, 

An account shall be given in the present chapter, of the book 
territories and towns that have continued free, notwitfa- cxxiv. 

standing all the changes introduced into the politilal divi* 

sions of Germany, by the ambition of conquerors, and the 
intrigues of cabinets. Before we cross the mountains, 
which separate Bavaria from Bohemia, before we describe 
the provinces of the Austrian empire, it is necessary to 
examine the remains of that federative power, which pos- 
sessed fur several centuries, so much influence in the af- 
fairs of Germany. ' 

Industry and commerce are so favourable to civiliza- Hanseatic 
tion by the wealth they difiiise, by the spirit of independ- 
ence they produce, that wherever they exist, wherever 
they flourish, freedom triumphs sooner or later over every 
obstacle. In the middle ages, tlie principal towns in Ger- 
many, subject to the empire, ^ere governed by bishops, 
dukes and counts', who endeavoured and too often suc- 
ceeded in destroying their independence. Worms and 
Cologne {NTOved their attachment to the emperor Henry 
the fourth, hy embracing his canse against the putborify 
of their bishops.# Their conduct determined the crown to 

* Sdiinidt, toii>etiI.,(>ag«33!) 


VOl. Tit. 
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BOOK iocrease the number of flcoemen by granting . to the 
Gxxrr. ^vrorking classes in these ci^es, a 'rights which at tlio 
time was considered a privilege. Tha bwhops abd lords, 
the temporal govornors of Worms and Cologne, in- 
herited the moveab]e*property of the lower orders, or at 
least 'as much of it as they pleased ; that custom was then 
abolished. Other towns obtained at a later, period tho 
same advantages; not long afterwards, they parehased tlio 
right of chusing their own magistrates, and also of send- 
ing deputies to support them interests in the Germanic 
diets.* 

These immunities or privileges, wbic& distinguished the 
imperial towns from other cities, were at first on[y cohfrr- 
rod on the persons who inhabited within their walls. But 
tho peasants, being naturally anxious for Some Security 
dgainst the oppression df 'their lords, bought the right of 
settling under the walls, between the ditches and palisades; 
they wert therefore called phal burger or burgesses of the 
palisades; and their houses, crowded round the walls, 
were in course of time denominated suburbs.! 

The towns extended gradually tho limits of their juris- 
diction to a considerable distance iVom their ramparts. As 
many as settled in their territory, enjoyed the privileges of 
citizens, under the name of Aus Burger, or outer bur- 
gesses; hence 'the origin of free towns, possessing territo- 
ries equally free, and forming small independent states. 
So many advantages made the nobles more jealous of the 
imperial cities. If it be difficult to obtain freedom, it is 
Still more so to preserve it. Although tlie towns rivalled 
each other in commerce ari^ industry, they found it neces- 
sary to unite and to form a sort of fc^erativo state, that 
tVioy might ho better able to resist tlio power' of tho bishops 
and lords, who depied their rights to be yaUji, because they 
had been acquired by purchase. Compelled, by the usur- 
pations and oppressive authority 6f the indej^B^t nobles 

♦ Sclmiitlt, tonm VL page 31. 
t SecSchmidi, woitf IV. VI. WpffcJy 
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in Germany* ' more than liIxtyMtowna' formed ji confediera- book 
tion on the Rhine in fho ye|^ir r , oxxiy. 

The origin 'of thd Hanseatic league^ may be attribute ^“7 

to similar causes* although its object was to protect tlfc the^Hanse- 
comtnerce of some imperial ’towns. The old Germed ngoril league. 
haTisCf which signifies an alliance* did not indicate merely 
the intention of facilitating commercial transactions between 
the different inhabitants* bnt of resisting princes on the 
coast of the Baltic* and maintaining a ft’ee navigation on 
that sea. The league dates from the year 1164, and Bre- Bremen, 
men was the first town that planned and executed the pro^ 
ject I’he wealth acquired by the alliance was so great* 
that'm^y .li'^ding towns in different counties entered into 
th0 league; among the number* might be mentioned Ant- 
werp, Amsterdam anjl several other ports in Holland* 

Calais* Rouen* Bordeaux and other towns in France, last- 
ly* Cadiz* Lisbon* Naples and London. So gigantic a 
confederation was gradually, reduced to a fev^ maritime 
towns on the Baltic. The Hanseatic union* founded. for 
commercial purposes, became a great naval power; it had 
its fleets and armies* which were formidable to the kings 
of Denmark. It blockaded Copenhagen in the fourteenth 
century* and forced Waldemar the Third, to give up the 
Ijrovince of Schonen to the confederation. Forty ^vessels* 
manned' with good seamen and twelve hundred soldiers* 
sailed on an expedition against Eric* king of Dentnark in 
1438. The league assisted Brunswick in 1615* at that 
time invested by its duke* who was compelled to raise the 
slege.^ The great master of the Tcutchilc ordei;^ Sweden 
and Dcnmhrft had been all at different times,^protectats of 
the league ; but ft lost at last i tb energy- and its power* 
the causes* which to its formation* ceased gradually 

to exist ; its ^o^itnerce still remained* but its armies were 
useless. Thu i^iimber of Hanseatic towns at the commeheb- 
meht of the eighteenth century," was reduced to etxi. iBre- 
men* Lul^lT* Hamburg* . Rostock* Danzig and Cologne 

history bf emj^ire, bp^ VI. 





Bremen* 


liubet^ are 

gOr 

■f. 


Vfteined 

at pabae^ * 

-,,^‘^wen con^4( 

y«rvmeM9r ; ^ 

As ef tbe Mdepit HanseaMbMlIue were 

held ia^Bremenj it ought fNe^]^ on that ^ be 

fiast d<i^t^bed« It is situatai on ^ehaa^'Of^nio Weser 
a^ tbe Wsmine, at thirty leases frona the aeb> * 

It mbat have been a pjace oii|aiaeJfn{»rtad<9e aboat the 
end of tte< eightii csntorjr, wlbbr ClRlarle^ag|ia nade it -tiie 
capital, eftm archiepiscepal see; it contains W present five 
tboashBd tiiree hundred and siJtty bouses, and thirty-eight 
tbeosaiK^ inhabitants, more than two-thirds of whom are 
reforoSists or calvinist^* Tlie cathedral is reserved for 
those who adhere to tbe Augsbttrg confession, and the 
caivjnists have four parish churches. The principal se- 
minary is a gymnasium for tbe children of Lutherans and 
c^ripists ; there are besides other schools, a library and a 
Museum of natural history. The public buildings are, 
the observatory of Dr. Olbert, who was born in the town. 


the treasury, the chamber of commerce, and the town- 
hoose, an edifice remarkable not only for its curious ar- 
cbitectui'e, but also for its cellars, in which are contained 
an immense quantity of the finest Rhenish wines. Bre- 
men is. divided into tbe old and new town; the first is 
gloomy *and ill built; some rcgiilar streets and modern 
houses are situated In the otlier on the left bank of the 
Weser; the ancient fortifications are now ciianged into 
public walks. ' , ' 

Manufac* The manufactures are iinen; camlet, cloth, hatb, worsted 
lures. stockings, l^acco, oil and glass. The art of reding su- 
gar is wsil understood, und tbe beer is supposed to be bet- 
ter than’ any other in Germany. But the wealth of Bre- 
men dependa'Tiot so much on its manufaqtulhes aS on it? 
commerces. 1%e>m‘any advantages of u^aSibn render 
it the raert'of ail tbe merchandhRT tb»r tbe We- 

ser; ijs|g0d'it cqtisidered, afCer Hki^bRhg; the .most 
imporahi^^ acqoidtion, which, tte Freo^ ibarte under the 
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imperial a cajHlbf^ & de- Bodtt 

partiii|Biitr>*th6^ mtmm It eaki^ 4w |t ®xxiy. 

gre»ltra{ie «ach ^ herrihg^ salmon and 

eleven of its vdsseh were sent to the herring ™ 

1^1?. The lihens and jeoiions prepared every year iii«‘its 
bIeachjSelda» are purclmsed fa different parts of 6ermany> 
and they are supposed to be ^e^al in value to five millions 
of rix dollars; it receives other articles, and gives in ex- 
change French and Spanish wines, and different kinds 
of colonial produce. The number of vessels that enter 
its harbour enttjr year, exceeds a thousand. Banks and 
maritime insurance ofiSces Iiave been established to protect 
and enconrage its commerce; its revenues may a^aount 
to four hafidred thousand florins. 

The territory belonging to it contains ten thousand inha- Temtory. 
hitants, and the extent of surface is little more than fifty 
English square miles ; in that small space are situated the 
burgh of Yegesack, and thirty-five villages or hamlets.' 

The same bnrgh and Elfsieth in the dutchy of Oidenburgb 
form the harbour of Bremen. But as large vessels cannot 
enter these small ports, which are at some'Ieagnes from 
the sea, all the goods are conveyed to the town in boats. 

Bremen is governed by an assembly, composed of four Govare- 
roayors, two syndics and twenty-four counsellors, seven- 
teen of whdm are lawyers, and the remaining seven, mer- 
chants. Calvinists only are admitted into the council, in- 
deed the exclusive system has been carried so far, that Lu- 
therans cannot hold civil employments.* Thus, although 
the magistrates may be upright men, the laws are op- 
pressive, and many inhabitants are deprived of what 
may be.copsidered their just rights. Tlte government 
of the town apd. fhrritory is 'vested 4n the council ; and 
the reyaPBS ia ^mmmitted to its management ; it pre- 
sides orm'*tha adfflinist;i^ation of justice^ and wheuever 
matters of Itpl^aaciii render it nectary, calls together 
the lea^g iutitea|ial ciMeans, who; although they 

k (fcopfitphy. 
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V meet at wq stated if sort of assein- 

^'1-”' '’S, '* •' 

It may be remarlfed in proof of the ^atiwttonfi "which 
prevails in this small republic, that all the citizens capable 
of bearing arms arc divided into dilTerenf ^tosses. Ttie 
men from tweiity-six to thirty-five years of age iRiicmi three 
battalions* l"Itc officers of government are only exempted, 
if their duties are incompatible ^vith the military service* 
Men, from twenty to twenty -five years of age, make '^up* an- 
other battalion, the only one ' Which is equipped at the ex- 
pense of the state* The town has no other troops than ^tis 
sort of national guards it is, however, obliged to furnish tour 
hundred and eighty-five men to the Germanic confederation. 

Hamburg was considet*ed one of the most commercial 
towns In Hurope, when it was united to the French em- 
pire' in 1810, and madb the capital of a French depart- 
melit^— *the mouths of the £ibe* ^ It contained at that time 
a population of a hundred and seven thousapd Inhabitants. 
The lands in the neighbourhood, covered with country 
houses, plantations and cultivated fields, Plight have been 
compared to an extensive and magnificent garden, wdiich 
the course of the Elbe, and many picturesque views serv- 
ed to adorn* When France liad to resist a powerful 
league in 1813, Hamburg, which owed its wealth and re- 
sources to its commerce, was suddenly cliange<l into an im- 
posing and fortified town. So great was the extent of the 
military works, that the lofty trees which shaded the pub- 
lic walks, the country houses that proclaimed the Wealth 
of the inhabitants, as well as the bumble cottage of the 
|>ea6ant,— gardens, hedges aud inclosurcs, all were destroy- 


ed to a considerable distance from the walls. A great part 
of the suburbs was levelled with the ground, and the losses 
which the inhabitants then sustained, wefro estlinuted, ac- 
cording to a very moderate calculation, at 3i^OOO,OOOZ. But 
the vaHous articles which were not taken into account, 
the merchandise tfiat was spoiled, the Ships that wwo da- 
magedfjke buildings that were destroyed, made the whole 
eqtiarto 4,000,000f, The wanfo of the Fmich army ob- 
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liged tOe ,generjM vlkpt. it* to disjgll of more book 

tbon r,500,OQO the fuflil oxxiv. 

Banif)uitg bti^k. % a - < coacluded in 18^^,^*'-'“' 

French gorernioent agreed to pay Hamburg the, jbi|^ of 
50^,000^ ^ Peace* by aCoi^ing^ encouragement to 'ebm' 
mefee* has restored the city to its ancient prospei^ty*-~ai 
the time trben it Nvas distingnished from its rivals, Mlien 
vessels from every nation^entered its harbour. It did not 
contain more than sixty ’diousand individuals in 1814* 
the number of inhabitants at present exceeds a hundred 
and ten thousand. ^ 

The catholics amount to two thousand, the reformats Catholics, 
or calvinists to four thousand* the Mennonites to five bmi- 
dred* and the Jews to six thousand, the othe inhabitants 
adhere to the Augsburg confession. 

Altliougli the town* in proportion to its size* may be Buildings, 
considered one of the most wealthy in Europe, the public 
buildings are very ordinary; two* however* are finer than 
the rest, — the treasury and the church of St. JHicbael*' the' 
tower of which rises four hundred feet above the ground ; 
but even tlicse edifices are merely remarkable oh account 
of their positions in the neighbourhood narrow and 
dirty streets* brick houses, and buildings which recall tho 
period of Charlemagne, w lio is believed to have been tlie 
founder of Hamburg. Tlic Binex-^lster, or the only 
public walk within the town, is, formed by a range of trees* 
planted near a large sheet of w'atcr. Dense crowds fre- 
quent tlie public walk in tlio summer evenings; and the 
number of ycsscls that cover the basin, give it the appear- 
ance of a floating city. After London and Amsterdam, 

Hamburg- is tho most commercial town in Europe; the 
inliabitants arc affluent; numerous equipages are seen in 
its streets; the utmost activity prevails in the hacbooi* 
from the ntorning until two o’clock in tlie afternoon* (ind 
at that hour merchants of every , description repair to the 
exchange. The iuteriof of the boqsea corresponds iwi^h 
the wealth of the inhabitants, which is displays^ Jn the 
ornaments of dress* and iA the luxury and magnUilshcaof ' 
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BHoit the table^In Haiiibtt#^ Kttle deforeiice t$ paid Jo rai* 
anti^uill of inhii m estilllf^ted by the 

—-7^ wee and extent of bid midrcantile • The, 

'spirit of commerce deems to pervade every Individuals in 
the theatre and in the draMring^room, in balls atid every 
other place of ainusementf trade> the course of exchange^ 
and mercantile speculations are the subject of conversation^ 
ThiiSf there are few cities where the arts are so little cul- 
tivated or so little appreciated s in 4he account qf the most 
insignificant towns in Geriiiany5 iaentiofi has been made 
of scientific iustitationsy museums, and libraries, but if 
stringers look for similar colleotlous at all worthy of such 
a ^lace as Hamburg, they wi|t be disappointed. The 
boo^s in the public library are not valuable or oumerotis ; 
the museum of natural history belonging to the patriotic 
society contains nothing in any way remarbablo, and it 
might be diflBciilt to enumerate more than a very few in- 
dividuals who devote part of their time to literature or 
science. 


Plaeei^ of 
e^dcatioo. 


Mendi- 

cants, 


The same remarks are less applicable to the places of 
education ; their nudiber Is perhaps sqfficient for the wants. 
Certainly for the tastes and pursuits of the inhabitants. 
The priiliCipal schools are a gymnasium, a commercial se- 
minary, a drawing and naval academy ; in addition to these, 
might be mentioned a pharmaceutical seminary and difier- 
ent gratuitous schools. 

Although no mendicants are seen in the streets, jt is 
not less certain that there are twelve thousand paupers in 
the tow^n ; so great a number need hardly excite surprise, 
if it be recollected that even the neceasfirlfis ofv life are 
much dearer than in other parts of The ex« 

penaes of the, work.’henses anil hoaipitil^ ardr^idefi^ed by 
tbe town. Aaylotns hare betft erected for/ Inmit^ ijnfir- 
maries for Uie nay funda are get tfcecnre of 

differant diseiHte^ s«ch m asphyxias and oon- 

Of Jate yeara n^liandijte^ 

hopigea. ^d othe^f^kiipls of JN* U^ee M»e ensured. 

Tbe eompid^^ had tn fts coffeya some years 
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ago, 1,200,000 marks bancoj^';or 200,0002., to.' enable it book 
to.' fulfil the engagemcSits wttb' the heirs of ihc in^retl, to cxxit. 

pay the capitals or incomes ^flpnlated in their contracfj9,> 

The people in Hamburg are di.vided into three distiAct Inhabit* 
classes, the reat burgesses, the petty burgesseSf and foreign 
•inhabitants.’*^' The real burgesses enjoy all tlie rights of 
citizens ; they only arc eligible to the different offices in 
the state, they are permitted the free exercise of every 
sort of industry,' and are even cvempt from paying duty 
on dilferent goods that arrive in Hamburg vessels. The 
petty burgesses can Only exercise certain tra<les, and they 
]my a yearly tax of one thaler for tlie protection which is 
granted to them. The foreign inhabitants are also Ifable 
to an annual contribution, but as soon as they are admit- 
ted, they must pay "fifty tlialers^ if they engage in com- 
merre, and forty, if they are artisans. Strangers cannot 
acquire property either within, the town or territory of 
Hatnburg, unless It be in the name of a burgess. 

Tlie Jews do not enjoy tbe rights of citizens, but they Jews, right* 
may possess liouses in certain parts of the town. Although of citizens , 
the rights of citizens are not heredit4^y, the sons of real 
burgesses are entitled to some pi*ivilegcs, and they do 
not pay so great a sum as others lor their admission. It 
was not before the year 1814, that the Christians who did 
not embrace the Augsburg confession, were allowed to be- 
come burgesses, or to hold offices in the state; they are 
still excluded from tiie council. * 

The form of government is, as Stein calls it, Jirislo-de- Gov«n- 
mocraftc^ the sovereignty is vested in the council and in 
tlio burgesses ; the former consists of tliirty-six members, 
amongst them' arc included three mayors and eleven ma- 
gistrates. citizens are rcpre.scnted by deputies, le- 

gally elected, and by hereditary burgesses* The last are 
the most wealthy and influential of the inhabitants. 

Although Hamburg is a fortified town, tlie military es- Military 
tablishnient is not gteat ; the contingent to the confederation 

Sre Stein's Geography. 
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lias been liroitcil to thirteen luindrecl men, and a mnnerons 
► natio*ial guard serves jto deCund thrf town and territoiw. 
-* Magistrates, clergymen, scMhnasfers, physicians and sur- 
geons are exempt from the military service, these are the 
only exceptions, all tlie other men in Hamburg from "the 
age of twenty to forty -six, mii.st enter the national guard* 

The revenues collected in the town and territory, vary 
from twelve to fifteen millions of florins. Of all tlio 
imposts established by the^ French government, the 
stamps and excise arc only continued ; these indirect con- 
tributions, tlioiigli very moderate, yield on an average a 
monthly revenue of sixty thousand marks ; government 
may thus, without burdening the people, pay the interest 
of a national debt, which amounted in 1810 , to fifty-two 
millions of marks. 

Many branches of industry are carried on in Hamburg; 
there were a few years ago forty'Siigar works, ten print 
fields, which furnfshed employment to fifteen hundred 
workmen, twepty-five wire mills, many leather and soap 
works, a hundred velvet and silk looms, and several ma- 
nufactories of gold%nd silver lace, as well as of fine and 
coarse linen. The dried meat, known by the name of 
Hamburg beef, which forms a great article of exportation, 
is cured within its walls. More than twenty cojiper and 
brass foundries arc situated in its territory. But the 
produce of its manufacturing industry, liowevcr great, 
becomes insignificant, when compared with its foreign 
trade. 

It possesses more than two hundred ships, which carry 
its merchandize to the ports of nciglibouring nations, and 
even to Portugal. It often sends considerable fleets to 
the whale fisheries; and the number of vessels that enter 
or leave its harbour every year, amounts to more than 
twelve hundred. It carries on a very greatdrade in colo- 
nial produce; the reader may form some notion of its im- 
portance from the documents contained in the table at the 
end of th|s chapter. It is one of the greatest marts for 
tea and coffee of any town in Kurope; the inhabitants 
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themselves coiisiimo an immense quantity^ it lias been ascer- pooK 
tained to exceed 10,000^000 jiquncls, so that the proportion exxiv. 

for every rindiviclual, more than ninety poanda; 

it may be easily supposed^ yliat is really the case,. tbaf%t^l||| 
people take tea qrcoffee a'koost every hour in the day^ ^ 

The, toWnMias b^ea better fortified on the side of "tlie Port, 
land than towards the sea.' A basin, formed by a brancli 
of ^thc Elbe, serves as a place of anchorage for fresh wa- 
ter boats, and a road twenty feet in* depth for larger ves- 
sels; the goods and merchandise are thus transported into 
the different store-houses, along the canals, which traverse 
the old town. Although a dyke has been built along tho 
river, Hamburg has been more than once inundated in 
the year im, the waters broke through their t)aiTier, and 
covered a great part of the neighbourhood and almost all 
the town; in 1790, tlic w’aters of the Elbe rose more than 
twenty feet in tho course of a single night. 

TLitnburg and its territory form a surface of a hundred Territory, 
and two square miles; in the territory arc situated a small 
town, two burghs, thirteen villages and fifty hamlets, their 
population may be equal to 20,000 souls. 

The territory of Lubcck is enclosed by the dutchy of Lubeck. 
Oldenburg; it contains two towns, and seventy-nine vil- 
lages and hamlets. The extent of surface does not exceed 
ninety square miles, and the population amounts to forty- 
three thousand individuals, but of that number twenty- 
six thousand are the inhabitants of Ltibeck or the capital. 

It is situated at the confluence of three rivers, the Trave, 
the Wackenitz and the Stecknitz, which, at the distance of 
three leagues, tlirow themsehes into a gulf, that bears tho 
name of the town. 

Few cities arc more advantageously situated than Lu- 
bock, for tbc Baltic trade. Built in tho twelfth century 
by the emperor Conrad the third, or a$ others affirm, by 
IJodeschalo king of the Herules* or Obotriti, in the year 
1060, it became a century afterwards, tho seat of a diocess, 
which before that time had been established at Oldenburg. 

It was several times destroyed by the Danes, and as often 
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JBOQK rebuilt by its inhabitants^ Devastated by the assaults to 
cxxtT. 'Which it was exposed from liarbardOs neighbours^ it put 

itself, at the beginriirtg of the thirteenth century, under the 

protection of Frederick the second, who declared it a free 
and imperial city. It entered at a later period in|o tha 
nurhber of Hanseatic towns, and maintained for a long 
time a considerable, influence in the affairs of the league. 
But in 1810 , it was united to the French empire, and be- 
came the metropolis *of a division in the mouths of the 
Elbe; it^ privileges as a free town were restored three 
years afterwards. 

Govern- The government is vested in a supreme council, com- 
posed of four mayors and sixteen counsellors; they are 
chosen from tiic most influential inhabitants. The spirit 
of independence, the result of commerce, may perhaps 
have prompted the people to embrace the Augsbur*g con- 
fession at the commencement of tlie reformation ; but it 
is rather commercial rivalry than concern about religion, 
tvhich has contributed to the persecution of the Jews in 
Lubcck, and the same intolerance, far from being diminished 
by the advances made in knowledge, appears to have gained 
ground in later times. According to a decree of the senate 
in 1816 , all those who professed Judaism, were obliged to 
quit the town witliin a very sliort period ; they had the 
choice of settling in tlic village of Moisling about two 
leagues distant, or of leaving the territory. 

The Town. Lubeck is cucoinpassed with ramparts; the streets, 
though steep, aic straight, clean and well built. The 
edifices most Avorthy of notice are tlio cathedral, whicii 
contains several articles of antiijuity, the church of St. 
Mary, the townliouse in which may he seen the celebrated 
Hanseatic hall, the council room, adorned with fine paint- 
ings, and the hall of the treasury ; the arsenal and the 
exchange are nowise remarkable. 

Useiuiin- Many useful institutions have been founded in tlie 
places of town; the most, important arc several elementary schools, 
^hicat/oi), different boarding houses, two commercial 

seminaries, a school of surgery, a drawing academy for 
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artisans, .and another for tlie higher classes. Societies book 
have been established' for the suppression of mendicity,' cxBiv. 

and the relief of the indigent ; there are besides a Irovse 

of correction, and an orphan hospital. 

Tlie -revenues of tlie state were estimated a few years' Revenues. 
Rgo, at more than a million of florinsy and half that sum 
at least, was derived from the town. A tax wliicb still 
subsists, was imposed on ev^ry citizen in 1816, to form a 
fund for the extiriqtiod of the public debt. 

The military foi*ce consists of a national guard divided Military 
into fifteen companies, and a contingent of six hundred 
men to the Germanic confederatipn. 

The manufactures and different articles made at Lubeck, Man«fac- 
are tobacco, sugar, Icatlicr, soap and silk, cotton stuffs, 
coarse and fine linen, cloth, gold and silver lace, iron and 
copper wire, and lastly sail cloth and merchant vessels. 

The commerce consists principally in colonial produce, in 
exportations of grain, and importations of different pro- 
ducts from Sweden, Russia, France, Holland and England. 

Large vessels arrive at Travemundc, a small fortified Tiave- 
town situated at tlie mouth of the Travo on the Baltic 
sea. It carries on a great trade with Lubeck, and many 
strangers frequent it, on account of its baths. Its watch- 
tower commands an extensive view^, which reaches on one 
.side to a great distance along the sea, and on the other, 
beyond the territory of Lubeck. 

Ancient Hanseatic towns, such as Brcmen> Hamburg, Frankfoit 
and Lubeck, seemed to have acquired the right of claim- 
ing their independence, at the time when the political 
divisions of Germany wxre determined by congress. As 
their independence was lost, merely because they had been 
incorporated in the French empire, it w^as thought e.qUitable 
by the European diplomatists, that they should bo rctfetored 
to their ancient privileges after the fall of the conqueror. 

Besides, their situation at the extremity of Germany was 
likely to remove the fear of other states imitating their 
example. But Frankfort is different from tha and 
more intorcbtiiig than any of them, inasmuch as it forms 
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Booic, a smair republic* almost in the centre of tlie^ Germanic 
confederation* It becaihe iudepenefent at a -time, when 

*^ ruiler« sanctioned rchictantijr any institutions in which 

liberty was admitted as a riglit,' and not as a concession, 
revocable according 'to circumstances. It is tnic that 
Frankfort dates its freedom from as remote a period as tlicr 
other towns that have beerf last described, but it was nut 
considered a conquest of Napoleon, it \yas not united to 
, France, on the contrary, it had continued since 180G, the 
capital of a great dutchy, governed by a sovereign priiniitc. 
It was declared a, free town in 1815. J^t might Jiave be- 
come the most valuable possession of a state in the con- 
federation, had it not. excited the cjvetousncss of neigh- 
bouring principalities, such as Nassau, Hessc-Darnistadt 
and electoral Hesse, in the midst of which its territory is 
enclosed. It was for these reasons, not from any considera- 
tion of equity or justice, that it gained an independence, 
to which its present commcrciaf importance must be prin- 
cipally ascribed; 

extent of the territory may be equal to five German 
fort. or sixty English square miles ; it contains besides the ca- 
pital, two burghs and five villages. According to the mean 
term of the different numbers, assigned by Gdrnian geo- 
graphers, the population cannot be estimated at less than 
sixty thousand.* The town alone contains more tiian forty- 
five thousand inhabitants; the catholics amount to five or 
six thousand, the reformists or calvinists to two thousand, 
the Jews to five thousand, the rest adhere to the Augsburg 
confession* 

mer"s. Frankfort, notwithstanding its monuments, palaces and 
well-built houses, is not considered a fine town. The streets 
are for the most part gloomy, narrow and crooked. The 
cathedral or the church of St. Bartholomew, a curious and 
ancient ediHce, in which several emperors have been crown- 
ed, is supposed to have been built by Pepin or perhaps by 
Lewis the, Pious, king of Germany, who died at Frankfort 

f 

* Hasfscl.rnakes the population himouiU to fU'iy-twu ;uid bicii* 

seventy thousand souls. 
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in tlio year 876. Tlio ^golden of the emperoi^ Cfiarks adoK 
the ' Fourth, is p,roSer?ed Jn t^!Bdsmep or townhouCtd f fi is exxiv. 
written on forty-thi’fee'pages of old parchment, and wM-es* 
hibited for a long time amon^ the curiosities of Paris. Ttie 
other btiihlings are the SaaJfioff or palace of Lewis tlid 
Dcljonnaire, which has bM.rt disfigured by modern 'addi-. 
tions, the palace of tlie TeutOnip*order, and the one that 
belonged to the prince' of Ln Tour and Taxis j besides 
these, may be tnentioncd'tbe theatre, and the bridge on the 
Maine, winch commands a magnificent view, and is more 
tlian four hundred feet in length. 

TJie name of frankfurt or Frankenfurt* appears to 'Otigui of Its 
strengthen the French tradition that the Franks assembled 
there in the fifth century, and patsfs^d from it into GauL 
It was called a town, when Charleiiffagne enlarged it, after 
having defeated the Saxons under ,its walls. The soburhs 
on the left bank of the Maine, which separates it from 
Frankfort, retains its ancient name of Saxenhauseuf hence 
it may be inferred that it was in early timea iribabited by 
that people. 

Frankfort distinguished itself by its zeal in the cause of Reforma- 
the reformation; such was the violence of the"' different 
parties’^ that religious opinions occasioned insurrections Jind 
revolts until the most of the inhabitants embraced the no- 
tions of Luther; it acted too an important part in the 
league of Smalcaldcn. 

It is to a more extensive comifierce, that the great num- Qn.ntersof 
her of modern buildings must be chiefly attributed, which 
if they go orrincreasing in the same proportion, Frankfort 
may be soon little inferior to the finest towns in Germany. 

The new quarters and quay of Wollgraben have been 
much embellished; they arc^icvery day becoming larger, 
and are likely ere long to form tho' most important part of 
the town# 

Frankfort differs from Hamburg, in as much as many useful ts- 
persons among tlio wealthy classes cultivate the arts and tabiisu- 

incuts 


* Vint signifies n fold or passage^ 
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sciences. It would be foreign to our purpose to cniiinc- 
rate the galleries of paintings, the valuable collections of cn- 
" gravings and antiquities, belonging to different individuals, 
but the public institutions are creditable to the republic. 
There are three gymnasia, a school of medicine, two of 
drsy^ving, one of painting and engraving, a mathematical 
seminary and several schools of art. The mount of piety 
was rather a calamity than a benefit to the people,* the 
town has established in its stead, a fund destined for the 
assistance of petty merchants and artisans in carrying on 
their commerce and industry. The public library contains 
more than a hundred thousand volumes, besides several 
books and a parchment bible printed by Faust in the year 
1462. A valuable collection of medals is attached to the 
same library. 

According to the constitution of ,1816, the sovereignty is 
vested in all the citizens, who are born in Fraiikl'ort or 
within its territory. The senate cannot confer the rights 
of citizens on strangers, who have resided ten years in the 
town, if they do not possess an independent forUinc. The 
three branches of government arc the senate, the legislative 
body and tlie deputies elected by the burgesses. The le- 
gislative body consists of twenty senators, as many mem- 
bers of the permanent deputation, and forty-five burgesses, 
nominated by the citizens. No person can be elected 
before the age of thirty years, and if any refuse the olHce 
of deputy, they may be deprived of their riglits and privi- 
leges as citizens. 

The inhabitants of Frankfort are divided into three great 
Christian communities, which under the superintendanee of 
the senate, provide separately fo|* the maintenance of their 
clergy, churches and scho<)l{|. But it cannot be remarked 
without exciting surprise, that in the nineteenth century 
both at Hamburg. and at Frankfort, wise and cnliglilened 
rulers entertain such prejudices against the Jews, as serve 
to recall the ignorance and superstition of the middle ages. 
If it be owing to commercial Jealousy that the influential 
men of Frankfort have refused the Jews all the l ights and 
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pririlegQS of citizens^ the meawre is not less impolitic tbim moac. 
unjust. The J6vrs are the onfy' inb^^tanta of .a sep^hsle cixxit.- 
quarter, they are permitted to learn and to exercise certsia 
trades, but the reader may hare some difficulty in heliev* 
ing that according to a decituon of> the legUlatire bodp^fat 
• 18ir, not more than fifteen ;3ewisit marriages are allowed 
to take place in the courser^ ojT jityear* within the town and 
territory.# ' • .• ' • 

The rerenne of Frankfort amounts to eighty' thousond^inancw^ 
florins, and the public debt to three hundmd thousand, fotce.*'^ 
The militaryibrce consists of a national guard and four 
hundred and seventy-nine men,~*the contingent to the cob> 
federation. , ■ 

Silk, linen, cotton and woollen. staGTs may be mentioned inSustry 
among tlie manufactures ; the otiyv articles aw tobacco,- 
playing cards, types, wax and por^Iain which is little in- 
ferior to that of Dresden, fiat its trade with Germany 
‘forms tlic principal source of its ^wealth. The continual 
commercial intercourse which it holds witit that country,, 
is facilitated by its |ip.sition, and by two navigable rivers, 
the Rhine and the Maine. The two Frankfort fairs, the 
one at Easter, tlie other in September, bring together more 
than sixteen hundred merchants from dilSerent parts of 
Europe. 

The people boast that diaries the Bald was bprn in the 
town, that the diets of tlie confederation are still heU there ; 
but in the opinion of some, it possesses better claims to 
celebrity, it gave birth to Goethe, and ibe first German 
gazette was published within its walls, 

* Set Stein’s Geography. 
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Commerce of Bremen in 1825- 


Nine hundred and fourteen nierdiant vessels entered the port of . 
iiretnen. 


XAtion0. 

United States 
South Americam . 

West Indies . . 

English . 

French 
Portuguese 
Spanish • 

Russian . 

Swedish and Norwegian 
Hamburg 
Lubec 

Mecklenburg 
Prussian . 

Dutch 
Hanoverian 

Oldenburg ^ • . , - . 

Brctmsh vessels ami others belonging to different states 
and principalities in the confederation , . 

^Fhe whale ships sailc.l from Bremen to Greenland in the same 

Tables of the Grain Exported from Hamburg, from the 
Year 1815 to 1825, inclusive* 


Number of Vessels, 

54 
11 
25 

04 
36 

0 

5 
44 
55 
(io 
13 
il 
28 
10 
r>3 
04 


1 By sin. 1 

Years. 

M heat. 
Quarters. 

Rye. 

Quaitfcis. 

TJuley, 
Quciiu iM. 

I816' 

30,484 

42,772 

0,3<)2 

1817 

40,051 

25,677 

4,902 

1818 

153,807 

14,954 

48^715 

1810 

37,794 

2,208 

00^452 

1820 

68.46'8 

874 

4,034 

1821 

20,001 

414 

5^485 ' 

1822 

8,700 

1,998 

3,074 

1823 

36,291 

8,;146 

f>;080 

1824 

■ 15,014 

4,3y;j 

30,315 

1825 

65,329 

2,863 

112,217 

Total. 

482,6^ 

104,490 

291,326 


Into ilic luicnor. 


W heat. 
Quaiurs. 
11,028 
12,712 
1^,076 

14.884 
17,008 
17,082 

32.885 
15,042 
i.'s.iMa 
a7,40;j 


Rve I 
Quarters 

3:i,()3y 

;S,549 

48>f54 

35,908 

ii,m 

8,8«S 

y,8!)3 

12,2(i0 

y,y!xi 

i8,y«8 


157,218 I 232,212 


n irJi ^ 
Uu*iitns. 

4,05!) 

8,000 
10,712 
4,641 
4,20.0 
7,120 
4,248 
1 1 678 
H,086 


74,408 



20,915 

30,683 

a3,415 

11,613 

28,375 

13,625 

26,927 

25,866 

37,620 

17,348 

954 1,873 
1,153, 1,630 
2,858 3,774 
1,076, 2,267 
648 1,083 

508 725 

037| 1,279 
525 600 

9741 2,644 
4,777i 2,074 

1 

195 
654 
302 
98 
844 
4,991 
. 378 

1,969 
2,776. 
1,624 

552 

911 

1.5 

5 

221 

154 

38 

12,433 

3.505 
5,752 

5.505 
3,210 
6,492 

15,474 

19,16.3 

<20,636 

9,624 

/ 

110 

207 

1,094 

358 

46 

172 

4,963 

3,564 

246,487 

14,110 17,949 

21 ,371 1 

13,831 

1,176 j 101,794^10^14} 


Sugars imported from the year 1821 to 1825 inclusive,^ 


Years. 


182 J, 

• * • 

91,849,490 

1822, 

• • 

, . 64,69^,640 

1823; 

• • • 

74,887,000 

1824, 

• • • 

75,577,080 

1825, 

• • • 

79,790,380 


Coffee- 


Years* 

Imported. 

Exported or consomed. 

1821, 

21,591,160 

22,000,00^pounds.t 

1822, 

28,,3.'>7,940 

26,000,000 

1823, 

26;.53.>,100 

25,000,000 

1824, 

38,5.36,720 

35,000,000 

1823, 

34,051,240 

*34,000,000 


Variations in the price of Coffee from the year 1831 to 1825| inclusi 

Years. Shillings Banco. 

1821, . . • from 13? to 14 the pound. 

1822, . . • from 115 to 12 ’ 

• A great quantity of sugar^arrives at Hamburg from Brazil and the Havan- 
uahs{ the same article is imported from the Utiited States, England, France 
and Holland. 

It is pri{ici(ihUy reined sugar, that enters^ Hamburg, and notwithstanding the 
competition, which it has to maintain with England, it expoi^ annually n^re 
than 65,000,000 pounds of refined sugar. ' 

' t The most of the cOftee imported into Hambui^, comes directly fronfHavan- 
nab, Saint Domiitgo and Bra^sil ; the rest is brought from the United Sme^. 

J It may be seen from tTSe above table, that the price of coffee fad,8 d9crea$ed 
every year from JB31 to 1825. 
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Years. 

1823, 

1824, 
J825, 


sniillings Bance. 
fron? 11 to Hi 
from 8i to 8J 
from' 6i to 64 


Yw. 

1825, 


Year; 

1825, 


Indigo itnpwted,* 

5 Cases, 4,341 or 975,000 pounds. 
?Bags, 286 or 18,000 

Cotton imported^i 

Bales 16,600 or 6,640,000 pounds. 


Shipi <tf different MxHono that have entered Ha%nburg,\ 
Year. 

1824, Vessels from North America 41 

from South America 130 

from different parts of 


the West Indies 72 

from England 645 

Total ... 888 

1825, Vessels from North America 39 

from South America 125 

from the West Indies 79 

from England 757 


Merchant Ships belonging to the Port of Luheck. 

Lttbeck possesses about . . 79 trading vessels. 

Number that enters Us harbours annually, about 800 

• Indigo is by no moans aw important article in the trade of Hamburg; in- 
deed Hamburg and several other states are whol^ dependent for llicir supply on 
the discretion of England. Indigo in catet comes fiom the East Indies, indigo 
in bags from the West Indies. 

t Although a great quantity of ebtton Is consumed in Germany, very little it, 
imported into Hamburg; U lereives it from the United States, Columbia aiul 
di^erem ports in America, Egypt, the Levant, India, and also froip different 
mercauAle houses in Italy. 

% Most of the English vessels carry ballast to Hamburg, and return with car- 
goes to England, a proof that many articles from Hamburg, afe destined for the 
English market^!. 
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Ewrope continued.— Gerrnany.*-^JS/%nth Section. — nescription 
of Bohemia. 


To complete the description of Germanyi some account book 
may be given of the different possessions of the Austrian cxxt. 

monarciiy, situated in that country. Hungary and its dc- — 

pendencies have alrejidy been, described, it is unnecessary 
to mention them more fully, but care must be taken not to 
confound provinces which, from thq -manners, language and 
origin of the inhabitants, should be considered ||eparate]y; 
for as to Austria, the geographer observes In a much smaller 
compass, the same confusion, the same heterogeneous parts 
as ill the vast empire of Russia. 

Bohemia, wliich is now to be described, is a country, Kingdom of 
both in its physical and political geography, wholly distinct 
from the territories that surround it.* It is equal in super- 
ficial extent to nearly nine hundred and fifty*thrce German 
or eleven thousand four hundred and thirty-six English 
square miles. 

Limited by Bavaria, Saxony and Prussian Silesia^ it is^Anciem 
encompassed by mountainous chains, that form a iiaturid^S^a; 
basin, once filled by a Caspian sea, in the depths of which 
were deposited the calcareous rc^ks that shall be afteiv 
wards mentioited. Th6 fact that all the mountains or the 
contour of tiio basin, become gradually lower as ap- 
proach the centre of the country, serves at first to 
strengthen the belief concerning the ancient exisfehce 6f 
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ROOK such a sea. The greatest declivities are situated in ti»c mo 
oxxv. northern part of the basin; tims ttie Elbe, which crossc 
that portion of the country, is enlarged by all tlic strcair 
that descend from the mountains^ apd throw themselvc 
either into its channel, or into the Moldaii, which unite 
with it The outlet through which the Elbe leaves Bobc 
mia, and enters the North sea, appears to be the same a 
the one, by which the ancient Caspian mingled its water 
with the ocean. Part of the sands that now cover tin 
Prussian provinces of Magdeburg, Brandenburg, Meek 
lenburg and Hanover, may probably be attributed to the 
irruptions of the same sea. These hyjjotheses, founded or 
facts, are intimately connected with the most interesting 
departments of physical geography. 

Mountain®. Four principal chains enclose the basin: the Boehmcr« 
Wald or Bohemian forest stretches from south-east tc 
north-west, and joins the Ertz-Oebirge; these extend from 
south-west to north-east, and meet the Iliesen-Gcbirgc ; 
the latter follow a contrary direction, and unite with the 
Moehrisches-Gebirge or Moravian mountains whtcli, j)as.s- 
ing from north-east to south-west, terminate at the extremi- 
ty of the Bcehmer-Wald. The chains, as some geographers 
have remarked, form an irregular four-sided figure. Bo- 
hemia, by being tliiis enclosed, is rendered an isolated coun- 
try in the middle of Europe; tlie same circumstance, it 
may be readily inferred, lias had some iniluence on the civ- 
ilization and political constitution of its inhabitants. The 
lowest mountains are those which extending from north-east 
to, south-west, and to south, separate Bohemia from Mora- 
* . -via and Lower Austria. The name of a small diain, the 

Teufels-Grebirgc or Devil’s mountains, at the southern ex- 
tremity of the Boehmer-Wald, near the sources of llie Mol- 
dau, seems to be connected with the tmdition of an idola- 
trous worship. 

Rocks and The Boelimer-Wald is a primitive chain, composed of 
* granite, gneiss, micaceous schistus, syenite, and lastly of 
argillaceous schistus and different rocks belonging to the 
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same epoch. The same substances are observed on the noon: 
south, near the town ot* Kruman, on the banks of the Mol- exxv. 
dau, and also along the Ei tz-Gebiige, which have been al- ~ 
read/ mentioned in the account of Saxony. The central 
mountains of Bohemia, that extend along the right bank of 
the Elbe, and join the liiesen-Gebirge, are less remarkable 
for their height t!ian their rounded summits and sides, proofs 
that the rocks which compose^bcm^ are of igneous origin^ 

The last declivities terminate at some leagues to the north 
of Bunziau, and along the whole range are observed sand- 
stone, basalts and other substances that appear to have been 
modified hy the action of subterranean fire. 

They arc encompassed by calcareous dcposiies, abound- Volcanoes 
ing witli fossil-sliells; thus, the basin has been filled by 
volcanoes emitting torrents of lava In the depths of the sea. 

The same phenomena as those observed in the Boehmer- 
Wald arc exhibited on the side of the Ricsen Gebirgc to- 
wards Bohemia, but near their extremity, sandstone and 
calcareous rocks are more frequent, they are arranged in 
parallel strata. Sandstone of a very soft texture, and 
decays easily, abounds in the Moravian mountains, 
particularly towards the north; it assumes the most singu- 
lar forms, ami at a distance drcei\es the stranger, who 
imagines he secs turrets and villages, where no habitations 
arc to be I’oinul. If the traveller descends these moun- 
tains, the sides of which arc covered with forests, he may 
observe throughout the whole basin of Bohemia, calcareous 
rocks, that were deposited at the time it was filled with 
the sea. The limeslone is in many places covered with 
other deposites ; rocks consisting chiefly of amphibole, and 
which h(»l(l an intermediate place between the primitive and 
secondary formations, are situated in the western part of 
the basin, in the neiglibourhood of Plan. Granite and ar- 
gillaceous vsehistus arc not less common near Teiii ; alluvial 
dejmsites containing fossil wood and imn «re, which yields 
nearly sixty-two parts of 'metal, may be observed in the vi- 
cinity of Pagrad, to the south of Eger. 
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11i0se transition ro(^ks rost on micaceous schistus^ and 
similar aVraii^enfients aref remarked* near Prague, between 
" Mariehbad^^lEind Ogcrlochin. The Conomerberg, a vol- 
canic conCf not far from Eger, is covered with lava, and 
other heights of the same kind extend at different distances 
to Carlsbad.* Traces of volcanoes arc observable near 
Tceplitz, and a sort of red porphyry, from which many 
mineral springs tAke their rife. Horizontal layers of lime- 
stone mixed with marl rest on the porphyry, and its great 
inclinatioti in Some places may probably have been the cf- 
fi^t of sudden and violent shocks. Lastly, the Mittel-Ge- 
birge or central chain of the country, which rises above the 
cobrfl^ of the Elbe, was, according to a German geologist,! 
the centre of the volcanic phenomena, that have left so many 
traces on the southern sides of the Ertz-Gebirge, where ba- 
salts and other rocks of an igneous origin are seen in every 
direction. 

Although the voIcUinoes in Bohemia belong to that class 
which burned before the period, that the earth was inha- 
bited by ^man, the country is subject to*vSlu)cks, occjisioned 
by subterranean fires. Several took place in the month of 
January 1824, oil the Ertz-Gebirge and in the districts of 
Eger and Ellbogem Their direction was from north to 
south, south-west and south-east; they were accompanied 
in some places with a noise resembling thunder, in others 
many springs were dried-! 

'A country in which the rocks arc so various, and the 
volcanic remains so numerous, abounds generally with mi- 
neral springs, at least Bohemia forms no exception to the 
rule. Such as are most resorted to, are situated in the 
northern districts ; it may suflice to give tlic reader some 
notion of their number and celebrity, to mention the springs 
of Sedlitz and Satzkameii in the district of Kaurziri, those 
of StrobnitZ in Bechin^ the alkaline springs of Bilin, Carls- 

• GQDthe,.Natiir-wie6enschart. 

t Leonhard, Zeifschr'ift fur miocralogie. 

J See the observation publislied by M, Hallaschka^ Archiv. fur tlic gt surnir 
natur-lebcc, toiiio I. page 320» 
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bad and Tccplitz, the sources in Becliin near Trautnau, book 
the baths of Kleinkucbcl and Tetschen in the districts of exxv. 
Bcraiin and Leitmeritz, and lastly, the ferruginous sijrings 
of Eger. 

The two principal feeders of the Elbe are the Moldau Rivers, 
and the Eger; the first crosses Bohemia from its northern 
extremity to Melnik; the length of its course is more than 
a Imndrcd and thirty-live miles. The declivity from the 
I'eufel-Gebirgc to I'raguc, a distance oC nearly ninety 
miles, is about two hundred and sixty-nine feet. The 
Eger which rises in the Fichtel-Gebirge, near their junc- 
tion witli the Boehmcr-Wald, and throws itself into the 
Elbe at Theresienstadt, has a less rapid course, for the de- 
clivity docs not exceed a hundred and fifty-eight feet in a 
distance of seventy-nine miles.'* 

Several extensive lakes arc situated in the country, the i.akcs ami 
largest arc tliose of Teschmitz in the district of Klattaii, 
Poikenstein on the mountains of the same name, and Kum* 
nier in the district of Saatz. But the number of marshes 
is much greater, there were not fewer in 1786 , than twenty 
thousand, and according to the calculations that were then 
made in order to regulate the contributions, their surface 
was not less than a hundred and thirty-two thousand seven 
hundred acrCvS ; draining, however, has since been general- 
ly practised, and their number has of consequence been 
considerably reduced. The marsh of Ezeporka near Par- 
dubilz is perhaps the most extensive, the numerous islands 
it encoinjiasses, are covered with trees. Other marshes 
situated in dilfcrcnt parts of the kingdom, are formed by 
the annnai inundations of rivers, or by the waters which 
descend from the mountains into low valleys, but as none 
of them arc large, it is unnecessary to describe them* 

The climate of Bohemia is modified by the* nature of the climate, 
(ountry, its lofty mountains, extensive plains and deep 
valleys. It is temperate in the central districts and in the 
i rentiers on the south-west, but the mountains covered with 

' I oiner j^oooraphisch-statistischen SdiiiaeiMuii; 'Ics Krruigrcichs BoiK 
►iici, by -K JM, Lichtenstern. 

VOL. vir, 50 
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RpoK forests liavc an influjencc on tlie temperature to a consiiJcr- 
exxY. distance :from their sides. The variation of Reau- 

~ miir^s thermometer at Prague, gives the annual mean term 

of 7° 7'. It has been proved by registers kept in the ob- 
servatory at the same town, that the greatest heat was from 
23® to 24® of Reaumur, and the greatest cold, about 16^ 
below zero. The thermometrical variations at Eger, the 
remotest ])art of the western frontier, indicate a mean term 
of 7v. 4', while at Kruraau near the southern extremity, it is 
not greater than 6® 9'. 

Winds. The prevalent winds in Bohemia blow from south- 
east and south-west. The east and north-east winds arc 
almost always accompanied with rain, but the north, north- 
west, and south-west winds arc sure signs of dry weather. 
The quantity of rain that falls yeindy, amounts to ciglitccn 
OP nineteen inches, the evaporation that takes place in 
the shad^, to fourteen. The number of rainy days, 
observed in a series of eighteen years, was annually 
equal on an average, to ninety ; the proportion that sub- 
sisted between days of calm and cloudless weather, and 
those in which the sky was partly covered with clouds or 
mists, was as one to five.^ 

ilihabr- accurate information can be obtained concerning tlic 

lams. ancient people that inliabiled Bohemia; it is known how- 
ever that they were subdued, and in a great measure de- 
stroyed by the Boii, who under the command of Sigo- 
vessus, settled in the country about six centuries before 
the Cliristian era. Strabo, Pliny, and other writers make 
mention of the same people, from whom the present mime 
of Bohemia is derived. 

Roii- The Boii experienced for a long period all the vicissi- 

tudes of war; their history is confined to migrations, vic- 
tories and defeats, — the results of battles with their neigh- 
bours. Ancient writers make mention of them ])ossi\ss^ 
irig at one time the country beyond the Danube, in other 
words, the basin of Bohemia, at another time, the lands 

* Soe Lichtensicrn’s Essay, cited above. 
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between the Danube and tlie Drave, lastly, Thrace and book 
Illyria. Some degree of confusion, therefore, naturally exxv. 
arfses as to the countries which they occupied; Hence Pel- 
loutier supposes that tliey all issued from Gaul or Italy. 
Mentclle appears to be the only author, who has thrown 
any light on the migrations of the Boii ; according to that 
writer, they accompanied Belovesusj who marched at the 
head of several barbarous tribes, in his expedition into 
Italy. These Boii were then settled on the northern de- 
clivities of the Apennines in the present territory of Bo- 
logna, and in all probability, they were only a colony that 
separated from their countrymen in Bohemia. After the 
fruitless attempt of Belovcsus, the Boii were repulsed ’by 
the Romans, and forced to retreat to the Danube, near 
tlic frontiers of Illyria; subdued and nearly annihilated by 
the Getse, the country to which they had migrated, remain- 
ed desert, hence Strabo calls it the desert of the Boii.* But 
the great body of the people, who inhabited the mountains 
in Bohejnia, were not long secure from the attacks of their 
neighbours. About two hundred and eighty years before 
the birth of our Saviour, the Cimbri tried more than once 
to subdue them, and failed as often in the attempt. It 
was not until thirty or forty years after the vulgar era, 
that the Marcoinani defeated them, and took possession of 
their territory. The Boii found a new country in the 
plains watered by the Danube, that form at present part 
of Bavaria. It is on that account that Tacitus says, al- 
though the inhabitants arc changed, tiie name of Bohemia, 
which still remains, serves to perpetuate the remembrance 
of their ancient country.! Although afterwards driven 
from their territory by the Marcomani, they held no mean 
reputation in Germany ; they joined the Helvetii, and in- 
vaded (raid, while the Edui resisted Cajsar; the Roman 
general, after the oomiucst of the latter, might have com- 

* hU.ibo, hook VU. chap. II, section 6. 

I adluu; BoilicmDiomon, slguificatque loci vrterem mcmorlam, {juam- 

> ^ ' uU'nibus inutdtis. Tacitus, do Moiibus Gcrraauorum, section 28. 
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pelled them to seek for shelter in the Ilercyniaii forest, 
but ill consideration of their valour and courage, he made 
over to them part of their lands.- ThUvS* it appears from 
these details, that the Boii have several times changed their 
country; but it must not be inferred that their different 
possessions \vere inhabited by five distinct people of the 
same name; on the contrary, it was the same people, who 
at different epochs settled in five ditFerent countries. 

According to Tacitus, the Marcomani were the most 
powerful people of any in the territories between the Da- 
nube and the Hercynian forest ; the fact that they coiupicr- 
cd Bohemia, may confirm the opinion of the liistorian. 
They WTre governed by kings, clioscn from the nn)st il- 
lustrious families of tlicir nation, but after tJic reign of 
Augustus, the Romans placed foreign rulers over them. 

Rome never assisted them with her ai ms, but corrupted 
them with gold and silver.'* Maroboduiis is of all tlu! 
native princes, the one most freiiiiently mentioned in the 
annals of Tacitus. Strabo informs us that afl;^‘r hav- 
ing passed bis youtli at Rome under the protection of Au- 
gustus, he was call(*d to govern his countrymen. 'I'lie 
commencement of his reign was prosperous ; he led the 
Marcomani to tiie concjucst of Bohemia,^ and made himself 
master of the country inhabited by the Boii. Ilc‘ subdued 
several ncigldjouring states, and enridied IninseU wiili 
their spoils. lie possessed great inihiencc over a porlion 
of Germany, and forme<l a league, cf»nsi->ting of tite Uei - 
munduri, Quadi, Semnones, Longolnirdi ami ulln r stall's, 
against llormann or Arminius, who Itad be('om(^ lorniida 
ble after having defeated the iegiuns of \ arn^. Hut in 
this contest Marohoduns was unsure essfnl ; in \ain he im- 
plored tl»c assistance of the Roniafj'', they saw with st ru t 
Joy, the enemies who had resisted their y<d%e, weakemd 
by divisions amongst tbemsehes. .^landoned by bi - 
allies, witlioiit aulliority over bis people, Maroboduus lia<( 
no other resource than to implore the protection td' iU i 


* Pa' C.ns »!■• 
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manicu.s wlio granted him an asylum in Italyi where he 
past the rest of his days. 

The descendants of the Marcomani, at the time when 
the Roman power began to decline, were invaded^ and 
compelled to give up their country to different nations, 
whose names were hardly known to the Romans. These 
nations or different Slavonic people migrated from Poland, 
and the north of Hungary. 

The time that they first invaded Bohemia is uncertain, 
indeed little is known of their history before the aixth 
century. They were called Tchekhes or Czechs by the 
western Slavi, a name, which in their language signifies 
the First, probably because the country tiiey inhabited, 
was nearest to Gei*many. Their government was at first 
republican, but lest they should be expelled from Bohe* 
niia, by tim Avariaus and the Huns, they chose a king, 
who, if tradition can he believed, was Samo, a Franconian 
merchant, a man of wisdom and courage; he governed 
them for a number of years, and freed them from the 
yoke of the Avarians. A regency was appointed at his 
death, and it continued until Krock w'as elected ; that 
jjriucc was succeeded by his daughter Libussa, surnamed 
the magician, wiio reigned with Przemysl her husband, 
between the years T2^2 and 745. The sovereignty was 
hereditary for several generations; but the early part of 
the ilolieinian history is involved in obscurity. 

Little is known concerning it, before the middle of the 
ninth century ; until that period they continued in idola- 
try, and had to oppose at the same time, tlic attacks of 
the (terinans, and the sermons of the monks, wdjo w«ore 
coiitinually sent from Rome, l^'ourtcen princes and the 
great duke Borziwoy were baptized in the year 894, and 
Prague was erected into a dioccss in 97:2. 

The tlignity of great duke was elective until the mid- 
dle of the eleventh century. Brzetislaw' was the first, who 
passed a law in the year 1053, making the succession 
In re^litary, but the law did not continue in force, long 
afti'i* the dcatli of the prince. Otho the first, coiu[ucred 
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BOOK Bohemia^ and added it to the empire in lOSin, . Ilenry 
cxxv. the fifth conferred on duke Brzetislaw the second^ the title 
^ of king ill 1086, and since that perioti the inonaichy was 
elective. 

Piogvess of The country was much improved by the German col- 

civiliza- • X ^ 1 1 . t . • 

tion. onists that settled during the ninth century; for Bohe- 
mia, isolated from other nations, did not emerge from 
barbarism, before the introduction of Christianity, which 
by opening communications witli Rome, prepared the 
way for the civilization of the Slavi. About the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century, Ottocar encouraged Ger- 
man workmen and artists of every kind ; under the same 
prince, industry was diflused in the towns, and commerce 
freed from its shackles. Order and tranquillity were 
maintained, and written laws were kept in tlie principal 
cities, llis successor Ottocar the second, tliougli called to 
the throne of Austria, extended his powci’ not only over 
Rolicmia, but a part of Silesia, roland and Prussia. Pos- 
sessing the same views, he continued tlic work of his fatlier, 
protected the arts and sciences, and encouraged the intro- 
duction of the German language, as tin^ groat means ol 
enlightening his subjects. Tlie manners and habits of the 
people had undergone great clianges about the commence- 
ment of tlie fourteenth century, by tlial time the laws were 
written iii German. Prague, which w.as one of the most 
important cities in Germany, became the scat of the arts 
and sciences. 

The emperor Charles the fourtli liad he n elected king 
of Rohernia, and the states general of the kingdom de- 
clared the monarchy hereditary in his family, ft was to 
the same prince that the capital is indebted for its uni- 
versity. W'cnccslas, liis son and successor reformed the 
laws, and substituted the national language in the dilferonl 
courts. John Hiiss and Jerome t)f Prague, flourisiied in 
the same reign ; but ^the inhabitants were too ignorant to 
appreciate their wise and enlightened views Concerning 
religious reform, their virtues, talent and noble disinter 
estedness. 
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These apostles of the reformation appeared, in the 
world at too early st period; they were not understood, 
tlicir characters were calumniated. Intriguing persons 
made use of their own cx/)ressions to excite the civil war, 
that may have rendeicd Ziska, the brave and disinterested 
chief, illustrious, but served only to protract the existence* 
of abuses, which good mqn Avished to see abolished. The 
monarchy became elective after the death of Wcnceslas. 

Ferdinand, archduke of Austria, obtained the sove- 
reignty ill 1426 ; his reign forms an epoch, not only be- 
cause liercditary succession was established in his family, 
and tlic prerogatives of the Bohemian states, restricted in 
the election of their kings, but because in his time, great 
advances were made in knowledge. The prince endea- 
voured in vain to check the progress of civilization, it was 
ill vain that he protected the Jesuits, and banished all those 
who were thought favourable to the reformation ; nei- 
ther was it attended with any advantage tliat censors pro- 
hibited books from being sold or published in his domi- 
nions, tlic impulse which had been given to the age could 
not be chocked. The art of printing diffused among the 
wealthy classes, the writings of the ancients, and tiic most 
* admired compositions in every language. If many read 
the works of Erasmus, it was partly Fcrdinaiurs fault, be- 
cause he permitted a translation of them to be dedicated 
to himself; so far at least, he weakened unknowingly the 
effects of his system. 

Ferdinand’s successor, Maximilian the Second, followed 
a different line of policy; wise and tolerant, he granted in 
1576 , tlic hen|lUs of religious liberty to all his subjects; 
but those wlu) opposed freedom of conscience, failed not to 
excite obstinate faifatics ; — violent controversies, reiterated 
complaints and exorbitant demands were the fruits of his 
liberal system. Mathias, who reigned, next, thought fit 
to impose new restrictions on tlie protestants ; ip place of 
controversies, insurrections and revolts ensued. The thirty 
years’ war added to the calamities of Bohemia; its po- 
pulation was diminished, its finances were exhausted. The 
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BoiiK effects of such evils might have continiied for a lojig period* 
oxxv. had not Maria Theresa appeared and repaired tfienu It 

is to that empress that Bohemia owes the abolition of sla 

very, and the freedom of industry ; to the same celebrated 
woman the country is indebted for many wise laws, a bet^ 
tor system of education, and ditlerent institutions wliicliy 
although not to be compared with others that have en- 
sured tlie prosperity of some European states, arc not 
on that account tfic less beneficial to a people, whoso ru- 
lers adopt slowly the improvements of enlightened govern- 
imyits. 

ronstitii- According to the federative act of 1815 , Bohemia forms 
a part of the Germanic confederation. As an integral 
portion of tlic Austrian monarcliy, the succession is heredi- 
tary ; it passes in a direct line to tlic ditferent members of 
the reigning family. It appears from the fundamental law 
of the kingdom, that its political organization has not been 
changed, it depends on the same principles and enactments 
as in past ages. The king, at his coronation, takes an 
oath not to alienate the kingdom, to respect the constitu- 
tion, protect the states, and jireservethe privileges conferred 
on them by tlio emperors Ferdinand the Second, Ferdinand 
the Third and their successors, to maintain justice, and * 
support the catholic religion with all his power, 
roiiticai The states arc divided into four classes; the clergy, 
turn of ihc nobles or lords, the petty nobility or knights, and, lastly, 
i-ojal towns. Tlicir deputies focm a general asscinhlv, 
they meet as often as they are called together hy the king, 
who appoints a president or lord commissioner over them. 
Their functions arc very limited, they inaj^ deliberate on 
the means of executing what is proposed by the ci‘ovvn, hut 
they cannot petition ; miicli less can any pj oposition ema- 
nate from them without the authority of government or 
the royal commissioner who rejiresents the government; 
for, according to M. LichtenstiTU, the king 4)f Bohemia 
is, as he has always been, absolute sovereign of the coun- 
try. In these assemblies, the clergy, who by a law of 
Ferdinand, arc Superior to the other states, takes an oath. 
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of allcgmnce to the crown. They are represetfted hytthc booE: 
archbishops and bishops, the great prior of tiio order of cxxv, 

Malta, and the other prelates in the kingdom* Tlie princes, 

dukes, counts, and barons are the members of the high nobi- 
lity, and the eight most important offices ill the state must 
be filled by individuals belonging to that bOTy, 

Although the number of royal towns is not less than forty- 
eight, four only are entitled to elect deputies. These pri- 
vileged towns are Prague, Budweis, Pilsen and Kiitten- 
berg. Other towns are directly subject to the govern- 
ment; three of them, Saatz, Kommotau and Kaaden are 
represented. The protected cities, as they are called, form 
a third class ; although they may he situated in seignio- 
ries, they arc freed from seigneurial burdens and imposts ; 
most of the towns having mines in their territory, belong to 
the last class. 

Although these distinctions exist, and others by which 
the peasants are divided into four classes,-— the proprietors 
of land, the tenants of houses, farmers or tenants of land, 
and, lastly, the day labourers or workmen, the law ac- 
kno>\ ledges no difference in individuals, and the police 
watches with equal vigilance over them all. 

The unjust laws that have been past against the Jews, ReJigion. 
show not only the striking difference between the Austrian 
government and tlic enlightened governments of Europe, 
but keep up in the minds of the Bohemians, prejudices as 
inveterate against the same people as those that existed in 
the dark ages. The hatred and contempt in which the lower 
orders of Christians in different nations hold the Jews, 
may he explained by those know how difficult it is to 
eradicate false opinions, strengthened by religious belief. 

But it is not so easy to explain why those who are called 
to the government of the state, participate in the same 
errors. The degraded state of the Jews in Bohemia must 
be imputed to the government under which they live; if 
they are the worthless and despicable set of |ieople they 
are supposed to be, the necessity of reclaiming them seems 
to be more urgent* But the Jews cannot be reformed, 

\OL. VII. ^>7 
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BOOK caiihoi be made useful members of the coiiimiinity, if they 
exxY. suflTered to reitiain ln“ ignorance, ' if they are rendered 
' indifferent as to charactci% and if the law is made the echo 

of the popular prejudices against Iheim 
Moral and Some oecess^y consequences of the Austrian policy in 
(his respeef, mly 6c shortly mentioiwcL All agree that 
Jews. the Jews in Bohemia have made no advances in civilization , 
for more than half a century. They observe strictly the 
fundamental priticijilcs of a religion that separates them 
from other nations* Many refuse to drink out of the glass 
that a Christian has used; they abstain from wine on their 
Journeys, if none can be got which has been put into casks 
or bottles by tlioir bretfiren ; the flesh of every animal slain 
by a Christian is considered unclean. 

It ought, on the other hand, to be recollected, that the 
Christiatis in Bohemia have committed flagrant acts of in- 
justice against the Jews ; it has been determined more 
than once to banish them the kingdom ; but the sentence 
was as often averted by exorbitant sums of money, togeth- 
er with presents made to men iri« power. A law lias been 
past since 1817, the effect of which is to prevent their in- 
crease, for according to the enactment, no woman can 
marry before the age of eighteen, and no man before that 
of twenty-two. If any enter into wedlock at an earlier 
period, such marriages are null, and the rahhis that cele- 
brate them are banished. Can it be sujiposed, aftrr the 
statement of these facts, that the JeAVs in Bohemia enjoy 
the privileges of citizens, that their proiierty and wealth 
are secure? Government has shown its regard for them by 
putting them without the pafe of ordinary legislation. If 
two persons are prevented from marrying because the one 
is seventeen and the other twenty-one years of age, what 
else is it than to encourage immorality and adultery? It 
is by sucli means that profligacy and seduction may per- 
haps ibccoine common among a people who, whatever their 
faults may be, are an example to Christians for conjugal 
fidelity. 

The author from whom these details have partly hern 
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taken,* commends the oppressive measures of tbe Austrian book 
government against the Jews^ a proof that great acquire- exxv. 

ments are not incompatible with unfounded prejudice* If 

M. Liciitenstcrn may be believed^ the Jews cannot be en- 
lightened by education^ they are men altogether destitute 
of generous sentiments. It was rightly maintained thirty 
years ago, continues the same author, that the number of 
Jews was a great evil ; they have always been the objects 
of popular hatred, but their gradual increase may render 
vain both the vigilance of the police and the wise laws that 
have been past against them. The facts on which M. 
Liclitenstern founds his opinion shall be afterwards exa- 
mined ; certainly imicb weight cannot be attached to them, 
if they be confined to the pretended crime of usury, or the 
commercial superiority which distinguishes the Jews, and 
excites the nation against them. 

Before the edict of Joseph the Second was passed, it Piotest- 
miglit have been inferred from the rigour with which as 
many were punished as were suspected of being protest- 
ants, that the Avholo nation was devoted to the church of 
Home. But no sooner was liberty of conscience pro- 
claimed, f than whole towns became suddenly Lutheran. 

It must be confessed, that the protestants of almost every 
denomination have since that time been protected by go- 
vernment, still tliey are not very numerous, the proportion 
between them and the catholics is nearly as one to thirty- 
three. Thus, notwithstanding the edict of Joseph the 
Second, the cloisters are as thickly peopled as formerly, 
the number of convents is not less than seventy-six, and 
five of them arc inhabited b/ women. 

The archbishop of Prague is styled a prince of the DignUaries. 
kingdom, and receives from Rome the title of legate of the 
holy see; he as wtII as the other bishops are nominated by 
the king, the pope confirms their appointment. No bull 
can be published in the kingdom ^without the consent of 
government. The highest spiritual courts which the pro- 

1 'Che edict was past on the 13th October 1781. 


^ Idchtensicru. 
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BOOK testarits acknowledge^ are tlio consistories at Prague and 
exxv. Vienna. The Jewish worship is unAer the direction ol a 

council, the ^members are the great Rabbi at Prague, and 

two assistants.^ 

Popuia- The present population of Boliemia iS not accurately 
known; according to the last census, that of 1818, it 
amounted then to 3,^75,866 inhabitants ; in tliat number 
there were 1,5^0,934 males, and 1,754,932 females. It 
appears from the most authentic accounts, that the country 
did not contain more than 2,887,769 inhabitants in 1791, 
so that the increase in a period of twenty-seven years, was 
equal to 338,097 individuals. The population in 1827 
may thus be nearly ascertained by a very simple calcula- 
tion; in short if the third part of 388,097 be added to 
the census of 1818, then the result gives nearly tho num- 
ber of inhabitants in 1827. It iriay be thus seen that 
they amounted to 3,405,231, but that number is ratl)cr 
under than ^bove the truth, for the years that have elapsed 
since the peace, have been favourable to population.* 

Niithns The I'n/iabitahts consist chiefly of tUvee distinct people ; 

f/ic Tdwkhes or Slavonians, the Germans and Jews. Tho 
puiaiion. first form two-thirds of tlie population in the kingdom. 

The circle of Elnbogcn is wholly, ami other circles are 
partly peopled by Germans ; their total number does not 
exceed eight Imndred and fifty thousand ; as to the Jews, 
they may, be equal to fifty thousand. 

Germans. Most of the GcTinaiis III thc Country, who arrived about 
the ninth century, migrated from Saxony, and were em- 
ployed in working the mines; thc rest were almost all 
artisans ; they came from different countries on the hanks 
of thc Rhine, at that time too pojiulous, and settled in the 
towns. They w^ere so mimerous in Prague during (he 
fourteenth century, and possessed so great a preponder- 
ance from their wealtli, that the most im]H>rtaiiit oflices 

* The time eljjp'.efi from IfUIS to loiT is cfjunl to nine years; the iin jeaje 
in iwenty-»evrH yinis is kiinwo; if tin.- third pjirt ol u therehne be .uUied 
to thc cemius for ISIS, it j'lves the population in 
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were committed to them. The university of Plague Was book 
founded in the same* century* that institution tended ' to exxv. 
increase their number; for the desire of knowledge at- 
tracted' many students from Germany* and not a few 
settled in the country. . Lastly, when the partisans of 
.Huss* who were all of Slavonic origin* were per8e6uted 
and obliged to quit Boheniia* the most of their property 
was confiscated and divided among German nobles* who* 
like the nobility under Lewis the fourteenth* enriched 
tliemselves with the spoils of the protestants* and had no 
scruples about receiving ill gotten wealth. If to these 
causes, so favourable to the settlement of the Germans in 
Boiicmia* be added another* the protection which they 
obtained when the country was governed by Austria, for 
since that period, Germans hare filled the highest offices 
in tiie state* it may be easily explained* why their influence 
is great, although their number is comparatively incon- 
siderable, and also why their: language is so generally 
used. The lower orders among the Tchefches retain their 
dialect, which together witli (he Gorman is spoken by tho 
middling classes. , 

Tho Tchcklie or Bohemian language is one of those Bohemian 
dialects whicii have been styled Bohemo-Polish, by M. 

Balbi.* It differs from the other dialects, such as the 
Polish, Croatian and Ragusan* not merely in its grammati- 
cal forms, but by its German characters* for in tho others* 
tiio lluniHii letters arc used. Tlic Bohemians sprung from 
tho Tcheklics* may be easily known by their pronuncia- 
tion. If the German Bohemians are descended from tlio 
Bavarians* Saxons* Silesians or Austrians, or inhabit the 
frontiers near them* they retain tho pronunciation of these 
different nations. 

The people in Boliemia are strong and laboriousj active Physical 
and welL,mkdei. According to calculations published by 
Uciger and Llchtenstcrn, three individuals die annually 
out of a hundred ; the proportion between the deaths and 

* See tln! Allas EUinograpliiquc. 
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births, is as a thousand to a thousand three hundred and 
forty-four; out of ten thousand infants, a hundred and 
" ninety-nine are still-born ; the number of births is to the 
population as one to twenty-three. The total nuiiihcr of 
deaths amount to nearly ninety thousand, and of these seven 
hundred and seventy are violent or occasioned by accidents. 
But the mortality is not so great in some remote districts ; 
in Beraun, Bitschow, Bonzlau^ Chrudin, Czaslau, Klattau 
and Prachin, the deaths do not make up a fortieth or a forty- 
fifth part of the population. NumeiHius examples of lon- 
gevity might be mentioned ; there were several persons in 
1801, between ninety ami a . hundred years of age. It is 
stated that out of five thousand nine hundred and thirty- 
five, seven hundred ami fifty had passed their hundredth 
year, and twenty-nine were up>vards of a hundred ami 
ten. '(’he proportion between natural and lawful children 
was at the same period, ncariy as eight to a hundred, or 
seventy^six to a thousand. The mean duration of marriages 
is twenty-two years ami two months, and tlie mean num- 
ber of children from every marriage, about four. One 
marriage takes place yearly out of every hundred and 
thirty-four inhabitants, and the total number of married 
men in 1817, amounted to 509,793. It might be worth 
wliile to compare some of these fads, which relate only to 
the Christian population, with others relative tr) the Jews; 
among them the number of deaths is one in sixty-two, 
but the number of births does not exceed otic in forty- 
three. 

Tlte Germans and Tchekhes differ as much in their 
character as in their language ; they resemble each other 
in their strict observance of religious ceremonies, in their 
devotedness to their sovereign, ami in their hatred against 
the scigneuriat nobility. The Slavonians may be distin- 
guished from the Germans by, the care which they take of 
their property, and by their constant desire of .adding to 
it; they are less susceptible of attachment^ les.^ faithful in 
their affections, more addicted to society, dissipation and 
amusement. They boast of their prudence, but it con 
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sists principally in not trusting their neighbours, par* book 
ticularly the GcrinaAs, whom they still consider ene- exxv. 

niics. In the military service the soldiers of both nations 

rival each other in zeal and courage. The mountaineers 
are distinguished by a greater aptitude for the arts, by 
.their generosity and a dignity of character, which are rare- 
ly observed among the people on .the plains. 

The stranger, who travels through Bohemia, must per- OresF. 
ceivc a great didorcnce in the dress of the inhabitants; 
it does not, as in otlicr pountries, dep*cnd merely on wealth 
«»r fortune, it serves to distinguish the Slavonian from the 
German, and tlic German from tlie Jew. The Slavonic 
dross may be known on the mountains and on the plains 
by its resemblance to the Polish costume. Although some 
Germans have adopted it, the observer dues not con- 
found them witli the other inhabitants, the character of 
their physiognomy is widely different. These remarks 
are only applicable to the lower orders ; the middling as 
well as uj)per classes of society, dress like the French; for, 
the fashions of that country are soon adopted by the gay 
and the wealtliy. The Jews have retained the costume 
w liicli is used by tlic lower orders, but tliey may be easily 
known, as they arc tlic most fiitiiy class of people in the 
country. 

The food of the inhabitants is very different in different Food of the 
districts, and the cause depends more on the wealth and 
poverty of the soil, than on the wealth and poverty of 
the people. Barley and oatmeal, milk and potatoes sire 
generally used on the mountains, particularly by the la- 
bourers ; beer is reserved for holy-days. But in the val- 
leys and the plains, where nature is more profuse, the 
husbandmen have better, and. more substantial nourisb- 
nicnt. The use of animal food is not so rare, and beer 
or wine is the ordinary drink. The Jews are mor^ sober 
and abstemious tlian . the other inhabitants ; their thin and 
emaciated forms seem almost to prove tliat they deprive 
themselves of the necessary quantity of subskteuce, ' Al- 
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though in 8 wretched and degraded state, they never take 
wine, spirits, or any strong drink to Excess ; it is the Chjris- 
“ tian only that gets drunk in festivals and holy days. 

It might bef concluded from the consideration in wliicli 
landed proprietor^ are held in most parts of Bohemia, 
that agriculture is well understood, that the husbandman 
derives from the fields, whatever they are capable of pro- 
ducing.^ Tlie truth is, however, that there are few coun- 
tries where agriculture is not better understood. The 
cause must bo principally attributed to the inveterate 
prejudices and' slothful habits of the peasantry; those 
districts in which, from the quality of the soil, one 
might expect to find the most abundant harvests, yield 
but scanty crops. But in the mountains, on the other 
hand, poor lands and inclement seasons, though great 
.obstacles to fruitful harvests, have rendered tlie people 
more active and' intelligent. It results from their efforts 
that some high districts produce more than is suflicient fur 
♦the local consumption ; indeed one of them, the district of 
Leitmeritz in the central chain, has been called the Para- 
dise of Bohemia. If in the lower part of the country, 
wbich is naturally the most wealthy, a better system of 
agriculture was adopted, -if government excited the hus- 
bandmen to labour, by encouraging the circulation of their 
produce, by opening outlets for commerce, by improving the 
breed of cattle, which are every wimre deficient both in 
number and quality; the country might assume a new 
aspect, acquire great political importance, and become tlie 
brightest Ornament in the crown of Austria. The breed- 
ing of sheep is neglected not only on the chain of the 
Riesen-Gebirge, which contains good 'pasturage, but 
throughout the Whole kingdom.' No reason can be assign- 
ed Why as valuable sheep might not be reared in Bohemia 
as in Saxony or Silesia. Sheep arc certainly more valuable 
than the goats which arc every year incre^h% in the coun- 
try. All agree that the Bohemian horses alto of an excel- 
lent quality; many are kppt in different plwes by govern- 
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mentj for the purpose of. ^i^rovin|; the br«i|i^ a book 
strong, active att4,W^3i]r^|i|^|>as thus 
ed. . • % ^ i ' • 

Th^liaiate of Booemia does not a^ar favooi^ll^ to 
the o<^ro Of the vine^ the qaaptify iNuaed annuailjr osl- ” 
don exceeds S,6op etfnat0.qv ^0,000 *^IIons. It is ifo«r- 
ever more than six years agOBince tiie viqe wat * 

drst Jotrodoced inta'Seltem^ Floats vfore inpoHOd bjr 
Charles the Fqaetb from Burgundy* and ^e banks of the 
Rhine ; wine, it has been affirmed^ iva? then so abundant' 
as to render it unnecessary to impprt any from foi^ign 
countri68.f , , 

The caitui'O of fruit trees is found to be profitidde; FiuUtreec. 
their number has increased considerably within tbe^last 
twenty years, but at that Ume, however, it amounted 
to nearly eleven million^ coimisting pidneipany of 'apple, 
pear, ]dam^ and oberry 'trees ; their ttnipaL produce forms 
an important braetdk of Corameroe.^ 

•Perhaps the most .prodnetive plants are haps and, lint; 
the first is cultivated in all the fruitful Iand^,tfiero ate 
tu'o kinds of it, the common and the green ,hop^ (he latter 
incr^es of its own accord. 

All the different trees tiiat are '• sown in Germany, groar ronwi. 
in the forests of Bobmnta ; they yield hitnUhlty a Quantity 
of timber much more than sufficient for the wants, Of the 
people ; the greater portion is therefore exported* , 

The rearing of the industrious insects ttiat furnish hemy B«e>. 
and wax, » ^common in most parts the country ; the 
numbeBnf hives helongihff to the peasmitry has npt been: 
eiMtadfodiS^, less than xixtii thousand#*^,', •/ ’ 

^hft had .the %ecfo,'abcii^ In dffihfcat sorts G«me,66b 
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BOOK lak^ and marisfaes are stored with, various kinds of fish; 
QXXY. moro'rthah |^h;^6usand .hundrecl.weights ore sold or ex- 

jmrted every year froni the isei^nijM^ jof Pardubitz in the 

district of ibi^t^im. The country is^ffiostly. supply with 
tt'oots' froji the/lordsbip of Bid^tow. Carps ^ghlng 
from twenty to thtrty poui^s ap’(|io,t nffrcquently taken, 
in senie ortlie marslr^ ^ fi^s|i, "water pearls are eol- 

lOcitid lii the Motdao» thd ijSlster ^‘y®**®* 

>^d the fish wiiich the ^,G,ei**>ians call., wclsfischy the 
"Stjurus OloMla (jtijansps^ that weighs ninety to a 

irandred '^undsy f^ the Elbe, yiie sa^ 'ifish at- 
tabis a greater size in we Danube ; next to the aturgeon, it 
is the largest of any that at;e found in fresh water* '* 
Silurus or . " Tlie head of the siluyns’ is broad and flatj jA* mouth, 
eat », |g large,* is fqrnished with a great number of 

small tfeth } the ha;ck N round an a greenislt black* 
thO h^liry of ,a'.br^fgre«a,, and hlai^ spots aw’ pattered 
over die bpdjr. ' Tgd, fins , ere.’ yellow,' tiftt with blue, and 
obyer^ "with, slnall Sharp pbinis of; .die sajrne colour. The 
sildrud has a voracious appetite, it l^ks during the night, 
the iSpawh- )"n tha'isiyersi or the carcases of, birdsand quad- 
rajfedsi'.trhiW^he waters have thrown near the bank^. , A 
naturalist',, that the remains of children k^ve' been 
found tin!vita^:itb|^0 ida it *t'.’.sibw in its ^motions, 

It aeWom Overtakes its j>rey ; it 
is^robabiy on that accoupt that it rcroains, always during 
the day under sfolieB, the Toots of trees.or in holes. Con- 
cealed' by .the oode, its' dark, colour rmiders it invisible to 
the other fish; 'itaC^WlM^tHW'a^pbeiir on ,the mud>{|^d ,in 
their mova|Dti(Mta^^'^ej|Mye;i^ 

' the smaU; fl^'i^e^ihijbdlt^ ...hdt.^' 

df tlibf^i^gor,'^til%|^^^'-fat6 

quently of long. dUratlo.h^|k is 

the ' Spear; 'the flesh ^ 'flis- 

agie^le',fl>fl.cjasi;5^:;;;.'?^:^^^^^ 

It if'difllmi^' tu dam^'' 

‘‘ f Bose, IfAca^mio 
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without being convinc|pd of th<f £act tbat< Boheinlf^^duiids book 
in minerals. It is in the chain o^ thc Ertz-Geii&ge tJiat exxv. 
the extensive works are carried on, while in t|i6 80 <lth 
wed|H|t^of the country^ the mines so celebrated in 
tini9im now*whofly '^'exhausted. The bnlytin mines in 
.Bohemia and in the Jknatrtaii limjpire are situated o|i 
sthe declivities of th^ Ertt-^Gebirge | their j)l;pdi)ce is not 
very greats it does not atnoupt^ annually io nine thousand 
hundredweights* Attempts lately'^ been m^e to 
work so^ gold mines at the^^se^of the J^iesenr-Gebirge* 

More than eight centuries^ ago, Qe districtisf ^kaurzim was 
so rich In that metal, that about ihl y^ar §98, ihe single 
mine of Tobalkn, yielded ten thousand marks of gold. It 
is admitted however that the ea^perl •penis, which have been 
hitherto made, have not correspdnded with the expec- 
tations of the miners, still the gojy^ washings on the banka 
of tiie tiie Sazawa, ,the Wottav^a, ' the j^i^siiitz and 
other rivers, which flow^ in ^alluvial lands, ai:;e* continued 
with some success. "The silver mines in the district of 


Tabor, on the side of the Moravian mountains#, arc not 
productive. Several copper mines are s^tus^d^iii other 
dittricts, but they are not so f^bgyadant 4ta the lead qiioes, 
although the produce of the lauer'does not ^ip^ce^d seven 
or height thousand quintals, ^e^ silver mihto yield j^n- 
nuallyl about two thousand fonr hundred mkrks* The 
iron mines* are without doubt the most ,pg(^partent of any 
in the kingdom ; they are worked in almost all the meun^ 
tains, and the quantity of forged ironthw obtained^ is not 
less than ^ two hundred '^ousi^nd qaiqtn(e« jjrincf m^senic 
^nd^^ei^Wy are obtaii^ in dlBbrdqt of the^oun- 
try j ire ||%iiidant|jttiid ihq aa|ta|rti||s^a^««®ticnt-« 
ly prhdndtiro tq^u^ply nqt^^/'^ohotma^ut lower A«V 
tria* ft I r. • i . 

* It to mention nun|erou8 ^ mineral 

springs'" in th^country^ those of ‘^dagplUz, Carlsbj^ and 


Mineral 

waters. 



m 

moom Tor^itt ^^trruginovs and aftaline; 'tbctr tcoipe 

cxxT. rature is about firs of Falqwll^t. *A Geraan naturallsi 

* tiRS ritdeav<wr*td to oxplaia<<^s fottaatloii of tba^von 

springs at CaHtbad. As tbetr tonporatore is 
he supposca that iih,tbe granite, in the vietnifjt* 
and galranic dflbcts are faking pfaoor.trbidi by tbs acUon 
of Aoa^inerdt 'wator« atcounC for^'t^ /ormafion of these 
vann i^irings.* According to tKe Mpne author, the Te- 
piM Impplies this natnnd i^ratorjr; lio fonnds his 
nloO on a ^ell known w taeJy that the s^ngaSRS not so 
abnndant in dry, as in raij(y weather, and aUe 04 the fhct 
that gaa bultbles escape often from the waters tl^ river. 
Otbea 'mdbU'alists attribute the heat of the springs to 
central fires in the earth. It seems to he generally admit- 
ted that we are not inr'possewion of sufficient facts to en- 
able us to explain theSe phenomena. It may 'he Remarked 
that ascQfding to tiuf adhlysis of a distiaguished ciieiuist, 
the waters of Carlphad contain a great %nantity of sulphate 
and carbonate of sodauf It has been observed too by a 
physician, that they may be used with success in hysteri- 
cal and hypochondriacal diseases.:); 

Scdhtiwa. 7he pi^ghtive waters of Sedlita which are imported iq|o 
every country/ in Eorope, are used with greater success 
timn the ISstr in the same compla|npA! They arct so well 
%D%wn <ha^ ift is needless to deseribo dlietr-properties, or to 
state that /kbey are olesr and Um|u4, of a bitter and salt 
taste. It^appfSrd fyom their chemical analysis that lliey 
contain ^Iphate an'd carbonate of lime and maguepia, as 
we)lasycarbanic Bcid'gm«$ 
it bM been already observed Ibitt ynrioas preejiowi 
itone., * are ^q4 >» Boheaj^ Borne ' 

Vjr / k A * 

CkBtlie, VI* png}^ %iU 

^ M. filbert, m 

”, j ‘ ^ 

i F. Hosinaftti, l>e aeidulftium «t Mtu et ib« 

ajaalyBif by JffciJIbBiin,* " 



rubjt sapphire, t|f» book 

paz. These furnish, eoipli^j^nt^ ^he lapi<Uiy;i^a|pers, cxxr. 
corneliona and cnlc^onyrUH^ uM for diabrenl; if^f^HMs. — — 
Diffi|||pt'%!nds ofiaitb^ vreir odi^tted Ibr iiailding^.'i;^1>^e 
«nd Wpentine are eonnon.Mi mhi^ pnrto.of. the ctiantry. 

, «Ciood milf8toneS'.ai«< ohfi^.i^;Jl#^^r 
.sort of schistos tbat^^Js vepii^ sbw^ij^ . 

etones, and kaolin that is used fn^ie pi^eia|n works* < .;' 

Industry bns made rapid. a4Tj|iiy;;^|^ni4|iehoB|^ >^tbin Mooufte- 
the latttitlirenity yeara; more ibpuaand 

pieces-of linen are annually obthihdd ihrdah'.iiir^niiradto- 
ries, and they are 'sold fiar. morW'than^nhifr miltionB «f flo> 
rins. The produce of the tan-^wp#'^'. may ha...eatlinated at . 
nearly two millions two hmulred. ^ousand, florins; the ' 
price given for the hata tbadHildB l^ijgi^ntry, amoV^ 
nine handed thousand; and tbe' 

other diflferent articles and. 'manafliei^iita^,tmceeda twenty- 
three millions, while the utmost' 'VaJlMkj^^til^-f^dr/iBikterial 
is not equal to a fourth part«of 8iHM^(-thi|iB.iia that 

class of products there is a proflt of flo- 
rins, which are divided among .tbe.wsj^bim^ tk(^!<|h^fac^^ 
turers and,the merchants* 'It tp^'nieii- 

tion an important manufactory df'l|ii^'||fl.d':^W^di 
has been establisbsd^t Birohehshii^iimdcif^hf^iElobqcr*' 
gen for more than forty, years*.; 
to eight thousand individual^ 
of tjieir industry is cqiiat .tb 
thousand florins* The 
is consaraed in the mitotry^ 
that 

lii'isi.’iB^y, ne^Msary to..iBi^p.-'’!^i^=dB ^pii|^5 | |tii^ '' dn ^e. 
comneimo Bohemia,. tq;p<^^|niai^w/IS^^|jm^'and\ ba? 
tiwdr .^hich'-ijin^kwit ' agaiii^|i ii i ^ift sjl jji ^3l^^ ?e> 

lirpHCb thiBS%jbecau8e' 

fi»ad|i|4;'l|!ia|y|f,.f<liay inightji^ad'.^nch 

detw^d byiiipad«a»ea aud^tKdtfeiitopIo* as-flMy>jHrh ili pre- 
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BOOK sent by the mercantile part of the community. The Jews 
cxxv. themselves seem to bo aware of that circumstance, and be- 
sides, as most^pf ‘them have numeroos families, how" could 
they be able fo' maintain their' children during a la|k ap* 
prenticeship ? » 

They are all brokers or money a^nts, a profession much 
more easy than any dtiier, and bne whidb does not require, 
a previous training' or apprenticeship; the example of the 
father^suffices for the son. ■ ‘ 

Sie It has beihvsaid, that in whatever part of Bohemia, the 

Jews are nninetroas; the' manufacturers are sooner or later 
ruined. If the statement be correct, it proves merely the 
watt of foresight, or improvidence of the manufacturers. 
It is probable, that In Bohemia, as in every other coun- 
try, many mannfaetbrers begin business without a suf- 
ficient capital to fcarhy iton. If the tradesman cannot ful- 
fil his engagements with the Jew, but is obliged to give 
instead of money, his manufactures at a loss, he is very 
likely to be stbii mified; but^ught his misfortunes to be 
attributed to the Jew ^^Tbe one sells his money at as dear a 
rate as he can, and Ihb other, is as eager to sell bis manu- 
factures or piert^aittlide' at the highest price. The great 
law of commerce Uy^ually applicable to them both. 

Exports. > Bohemia' exports hot only its manufe'etures or the pro- 
ducte of i|» fddnst|!7> those of agriculture, such as grain, 
Tt^etablesvhnd Inin as well' as the surplus timber that its 
for^m yield, are^x^attged for colonial produce, sufficient 
to supply. Jl^ wiints; Of ^ the penile. Tbo countries with 
which it mafdfaw dBMt (^mmercial Intercourse, are Prus- . 
sia, Saxqny^'thOgi^t dutdhy. of Staden and Bavaria, The 
jm^ .are^'chj^rmdt^^ can be cohsiiitned in 
Bohemia, AS isi^tted fdr Austria. Nothiii^ perhaps 
tends more to keep fip the commerce of the co^try, than 
the annual faim in diflbrenf towns ; the most important 
are held at Prague and INIsmi. 

^a'ns^rt-'’^ Qoods are tranbpe^ei^ ion the Elbe, ^e ld|ol4atf and the 
tig mer- Eger, in boats thatHitin^ from three liundi^' to' twelve* 
handisc. hundred quintals. Thb ^vigation against tiimurrent, in 
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often effected by the j^ssistence of sails* while ^ ntorth and book 
north-east winds prevail Iti the epuntries that are^vatered cxxv. 

by the Elbe. If a prpjectedi.^canal which is- to^p^qaani' 

cate t|ie Danube witiivtlie Mo}dau* weN; finished, ‘^jpleJiientfa 
might derive great advantage froid it, and' as much 
haps if the principal"roa<ds. were cpmpleteih which it jb; ^ 
present proposed to extend. . It ia certain that in 1817 tbeic 
utmost length was not more than eight; l^adred and-^fij^ 
English miles. ;-i;‘ 

From the details into which we^^have entered, the reader. - 
may form a correct idea of Bohemia; the principal towns' 
in the same country are yet to be dmicribc^. Prague or fiasue- 
the capital is situated almost in thfi'tceittre of the kingdom. 

Four quarters extend on tbe iianks of thi^ Moldau, which' 
crosses the city ; on one side are ^ilt'the Old aiid the 
New Tow'n, on the nthor, Kleine-Seite or the snaal} quar* 
ter, and on the other Hradschin or the Upper .'Pown. The 
po])ulation amoutits to eighty-four thousand inhabitants, 
and the number of houses to - three thousand foqr hundred. 

The situation of Prague has been much admired, both on 
account of the Moldau, which may hq about hundred 
and sixty yards in breadth, the beaiuty>of the'neighhonring 
country, and the distant views of Mount .Schweiat,’aod Pe^ 
trin, that bound the horizon. The town occupies a greht 
e.vtcnt of graund; it cannot be less than .twelve mile|| ii.ii 
circumference. Each quarter has its cari<Mitie8 ;,in,tjie Q|d. 

Town, the stranger may observe a bridgp.'acrosstlielSfhldkUt; 
about eighteen hundred feet in len^ht aappprted by six;. 
teen arches, adorned with twenty^ight fstetttes of . the 
saints, and built by the Empei^r Cbarleiv^e Fourtli ;it| 
the y«|l' 1338, The other hj^ldipga in ;;^e^samo quuidfl^^ 
are the C^tfn or ancient fodn4 

townboitse'.t^markahle for an astrpi^ical {p|^k,.tli^^ 
of the celebratted Tychp-Plral^ ^.,churt4^ 
which is contained the rniEuisoIeum;^ the.j^ll^p apf 
troiu)^er,,ti0f^e church of the |t61y CHlps% th^mnspum 
:|d3ii^y, and tbp ohservatory. 'Pfug^tree^ 4n 
6^ neW. W^i a^ bnmd aad well bitUt; OD iykl eminence 
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MooK are observed the itliRs of the WiBche^^ad, an ancient castl< 
cxxr* that belonged |o the kitigs of Bohemia; another tovvii^ 

house is sftuatOil ki tlie same quAttep; the Hussites threw 

tliirtcen members of the munieipal council out of jt% win*- 
dows. The Kleine-Seite or Little Quaker is still better 
built than the last; it ma^ibe remarked for its fine houses^ 
the diurcli of Saint Nicholas, and the palace of Wallen^ 
stein. But In point of situation, the HradsCbin or the up- 
per town is finer than aiiy other quarter ; it is adorned by 
the royal castle, the buUdttig .of Which was continued at 
Intervals for several centuries, and was at last completed 
by Mary Theresa; the Dome or the cathedral, a model 
of 'Gothic arclillectiire rises near the same edifice^ Prague 
possesses a grea\ number of])ubIic buildings, many chari- 
table and useful institutions, scientific collections and li- 
braries, one of whicb belonging to the university, con- 
tains a hundred and thirty thousand volumes, and a ma- 
nuscript of Pliny* , 

Antiquity. It is believed that Prague stands on the site of Maro- 
budum, an >ancientiown of the Marcomani, so called from 
Marobod or Maroboduiis.' ' Ruined by the invasion of the 
barbarians it was rebuilt by the Slavonians about the year 
611; it -was enlarged ln»r23; its population was very 
great during the fifteenth century, forty-four thousand 
students attended, its university. But tlie persecution 
raised against John Huss, who was born in the tow n,* and 
, the revolt of the Hussites "were fatal to the university ; it 
is not attended at present by more than a few hundred 
students. The: difierent manufactures and articles made 
at Prague are bats, linen and cotton thread,. silk and 
wooUen^stufia^ Russian leader, nitric acid and glassw 
towm .unnecessary to 4e^kbe minutely the ether towns 

in Bohemia,' are too insignificant to require a 
detailed accdnnik vlung'i'Buna^^^^^ a smalt |oWn>^ built in 
97$, on the, left hahka of the I$er> by Bo}esiaw.tiiaaecond, 
contains dbout three thousand six hnndietf^ 

Hifttory pf Bohemia, by iBnefts Sylviii# 
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wealthy from their Industry and commerce. The small 
inaniifiicturingtownof Reisclitadt is the appanage of Napo- 
Jeon-.s son. Leitmeritz, a well built town does not contain 
more than tiircc thousand five hundred individuals^ and 
the fortress of Theresienstadt in the neighbourhood, com- 
mands a small place of a thousand inhabitants. Li|^)pa is 
noted for its cloth and woollen manufactures, and more 
glass is made at Kamnitz than in any other town in the 
kingdom. The famous village of Warnsdorf, the largest 
of any in Bohemia, and from its industry more important 
than most towns in the same country, contains eight hun- 
dred houses and some line public buildings. The two 
thousand three hundred inhabitants of Tteplitz arc en- 
riched with the produce of its salt springs. Saatz or Za- 
tecs on the right bank of the Eger, is peopled by three 
thousand eight Jjundred persons; it was founded in the 
year 708 by a wealthy Bohemian noble, the count of 
JSchwach. Carlsbad, celebrated for its pins, needles and 
cutlery, and still more so on account of its mineral water, 
contains two Ihorisand five hundred inhabitants. It is 
surrounded by fnirsts and high mountains; according to 
l ejxn t, the springs which now constitute its wealth, were 
discovered while the emperor Charles the Fourth was en- 
joying tlie cliase; one of the dogs had fallen into a boi|jng 
pool, and its cries awakened the attention of the royal 
parly: from that circumstance the value of the water, and 
its salutary effects were soon afterwards made known. 

lOger, a town of eiglit thousand four hundred inhabi- 
tants ('an ies on a trade in cotton, linen and hemp. Pil- 
sen wliicli is as populous, is enriched by its cloth manu- 
fa( lories and its four^^. annual fairs. Bisck is supposed to be 
llu! best built town in the kingdom. Butweis contains a 
g> uinasium, an arsenal and six thousand inhabitants. Ta- 
bor, w hich was formerly a strong place, stands on a height, 
il w as celebrated during the wars of the Hussites. Kceuig- 
greit/, au agreeable town of six thousand inhabitants, Was 
at one time more populous; it has become the metropolis 
v«»L. VII. J5r) 
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exxv. 
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BOOK of a iliocoss; its fortilications were rjiisccl by Mary I’iie 
exxv. j.esa. It may be ailded that its scJiooIs are attended by 
pupils from most parts of the kingdoui. Such are the 
priuei])al towns in Bohemia, the others are too insignifi- 
cant to require, notice. 

ruMirin- There are many institutions in Bohemia, of which the 
bita.h j. (liflusc instruction and knowlnlgc. 'ihe num- 

ber of elementary, preparatory and sricntiiic scJtnaJs may 
be suflicient for the wants of the inhabitants; tJie Jews 
too Ijave as many schools as tliey require; nolliijig more is 
wanted than that these institutions should be j>ut under a 
better management, that tlie methods of conve\iyg instruc- 
tion should be facilitated and improved. Several indivi- 
duals have shown their zeal for (lie arts, I»y loi ining them- 
selves into a society at Brague, and by collecting at their 
own expense different objects of art, that are deemed nsernl 
in improving the taste of the young ; an academy too is 
connected witli the society, to which students recommend- 
ed by the members arc admitted. Another society has 
been founded in the same to\\n foi* tin' piir])ose of ein ou- 
ragiiig and diffusing a ta.stc for tin' s1m!> ln;Hi of mx al 
and instrumental music. Seven hundred ami eiglit\ ])o(jr 
students, who desire to devote, theinsehes to tlie sriences 
or career of instruction are gratuitomdy edm eiie^i m 
the university ; a fund of one million threii Imndced and 
thirty-three thousand llorins is rcMu ved Tor that jjm 
Prague possesses besides the only seientilic '.ni iet} i!i iio' 
ancient j)rovinccs of the Austrian ( nqiirt' ; it imhi^ a roii-id 
crahlc rank among the dilfen'iil institutions of llir ^aim. 
kind in Europe. 

Ch.iritabic q^lic numcrous cliarila^le instituiions in almost al! tijr, 
lions. towns may be mentioned to f!ie ho}M>u}* oolli id' the ll-.L, 
mian government and tiic wealthy cia^-a-s in Ihat cjainir. 
There arc few jilaccs oT any conseqm^m w iihoui lae j): 
tabs for orphans, the inhi in and the poor. I’h*’. expeuxc 
connected with these places of charitv have, hi'en esiimah 
at ! 2 ,l 80 ,UO(J llorin.s, and th«: uumhec iil [M r.^m- atlnoi 
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ted into them at D?orc than 3,300. Many beneficent book 
societies have been formed, which administer at all times c^xxf. 
fi)od to the indigent, firewood and clothing during winter, 
and pecuniary advances to work people and diflere’it in- 
dividuals to whom such advances may be useful. Other so- 
. ci(‘ties have been established in the capital for the relief of 
widows, and resjiectable persons in decayed circumstances, 
such as fnerchants, lawyers and jdiysicians. Different 
houses have been built in the same place for affording ac- 
commodation to the indigent sick and women in childbed, 
b' (I rids ha\ c been raised for the relief of workmen, who 
have met with any severe bodily injury, and whoso fami- 
lies, hut for these fumis, must have been left destitute. The 
most of those institutions are conducted on an excellent 
]dan, those who contidhutc to them are aware that their 
rno!U‘y is much hotter laid out than if it were given in pri- 
vate or indis(‘nmiiial(^ charily; it may be said indeed that 
those whom fortune has enahlcd to mitigate the calamities 
of otliers, ai'o not less distinguished by their Judgment 
tlian by their /cal in tiic cause of philanthropy. 

'Hie roveniiivs of the kingdom amount to more than Finance, 
t wenty-five millions of Jlorius ; the military force to fifty ^ 
tli'iu^am! men, exclusively of the laudwchre or militia. 

Tin conscrijitioii has been long established in the cou||J||^y. 

A german geogi*a[)!ier remarks correctly that there are 
few ( imiiti'ies wlii('h can be more easily defended in the 
e\ enl of a foreign iiivasion.^^^" It may be observed without 
entering into military details unconnected with our subject, 
lhai il is nii(nra{!y defended by its mountains, that an hos- 
tile army could not advance without great difiieulty, indeed 
{in' inor(! numerous tlic arm), the more easily could it be 
har.essed liy troops scattered in different parts of the coun- 
i. v TIh'- rivers, forests, mountains and ravines arc ob- 
turles wirndi diininisli greatly tlu‘. chances of a successful 
Mivasiou. But if the advantages which Bolicinia derives 
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BOOK from its position, arc of importance? to the inhabitants, 
exxY. they arc less so to the Austrian empire. The tactics 

adopted by the .European states, when Napoleon taught 

them to resist invasions and to defend tlicmsclves, might 
be employed with success in a war against that mo- 
narchy. 
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EUROPE. 

Europe confi iiuciL — Germn nij. — Tenth Seel, ioiu — Descrip- 

tion of Jloravia and Jiustrian Silesia* 

Mora VI V or Ma'lircn, as it is called in Germany, dc- book 
rives its name iVom the Morawa, a river thus denominated 
hv the, aiH ient Slav{)uians, but which the present Germans TT 

*11 I r.ii * • - *11 Moiavja, 

^ nil ihe March. 1 he. province is entitled a county or 
mai'graviate. and politically united with Austrian Silesia. 

Ihnh these c(>mitri<‘S shall be sejiarately described in the 
ii(M oimt of their physical geography. The extent of tho 
iir-t about eighty-six miles from north to south, and a 
hundred and twenty-eight from east to west. It is bound- 
<m| on tlie west by llohemia, on the south and tho cast*y 
rh( ar( hdutc liy of Austria and Hungary, and on the north 
I^v S;j« sia. Mort' than half the country is covered with 
ino'.uilain''. which in many jdaces, ]>articularly in the south, 

1 .i< !n.<> a';i*<'ealdr and fruitful valleys. The soil is elevated 
ii .ni li\c to nine hundretl feel above the level of the sea, 
audit iticlinvs prim i])ally towards the south. The March 
■ rslo largest river rises in the Sudeles, Hows from north 
(e outlu and ren'ives most of the stieains that descend 
\]\v imunuaius, Jijoins the i)anubo at some leagues 
i.-iiUi Tr* shurg. 

.“'irai aut intermediate, liuieslone are. situated in the cen- Difuami 
. ;d deaiK ts; ;i great variety of rocks, not uninteresting 
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from tlicir position, are observed oir (be mountains in <li(' 
cast, tbo north, and the west Several coal deposiles ex- 
tend through the lower part of a valley in which gneiss 
abounds; they arc less important, it is true, than the coal 
mines in Bohemia, but still they are worked with predit in 
the neighbourliood of Rossitz and B la won, I1ie geologist, 
may discover fresh water deposites to the south of the coaf, 
they are marked by tlie frequent occurrence of tlie fossil 
wood that has been termed lignites.* 

The Mt Viiter rises on the otlier side of the inoinitains 
that separate Moravia and Silesia; from its iieight pro- 
bably it has been called tlie Old Father of tlie (ie^enke 
cliain : their summits join those of the Sudeles, which e\- 
tend to a great distance towards tlie kingdom of Saxony. 
From the same lofty mountain may he seen the long and 
narrow province of Austrian Silesia, that extetids IVoni 
south-east to north-west. The length of it in that direc- 
tion may be about an biindred ?iiil(‘s, and the mean bread I li 
not more than twenty. The Bisciiol's-kappe, one of these 
mountains, is about three thofisand teet in heiglit: from 
another, the Ilungcrsbcrg, a lofty cataract descends. 

The country on the northern side of the (iesfuiki* cliain 
is higher than any other part of the two Sile^ias. Mims 
ofgj^old and silver were at one time worked there: tie* inosl 
productive were situated on the ila( kelherg. 
to a traditio)!, the Mongols destroyed in l l ll moI mdv Hie 
men who were employed in working (lif se mines, I'S! me-i 
of the miners in Silesia. Of late y<‘ars at tempt I kim* Incn 
made to open them, but tliey do ?mi ajipear (o haw .been 
attended with much success. 

The Austrian province of Silesia has hem often visiled 
by geologists; it contains, indecf}, sufrnmmt to imh'mmfv 
them for their labour On the, nifh^s of the. >Siidctis. 
senke, and part of the l.awpathians, may l»eobs{e\ed ,» 
vcral small basins, ibrmed of sandstone, s(;hi,st()us arg?', 

S(;r lii( I ■ i;l l.’i' ; ; .'.■•'i:* < 1 r, lu'!; \ 

i'lipctial ct lOViil 
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roaU arsillarooiis iroi! and porphyry; on the same dccli- 
viiies are calcareous rocks containing dilFerent metals, such 
as lead, iron, and zinc, and also the limestone named 
imischelkalk, strata consisting partly of argil, salt and 
gypsum, argil in which dilTercnt metals are found, and 
extensive alluvial deposites.* The coal and the sandstone 
occupy a sj)ace of nearly thirty-two leagues. Granite ap- 
pears on all the high points, but gneiss and micaceous 
schistus are more common on the lower parts of the monn- 
taitis. nine argil abounds in tlie alluvial lands, it is to 
that substance lliat the smooth and level appearance of the 
Silesian plains must be chiolly attributed. f 

The Quadi, perliaps tlie most ancient inhabitants of 
Moravia, were the neighbours and allies of the Marco- 
mani, who, as we liave alrejidy stated, made tliemselvcs 
masters of noliemia. Tlie Qnadi are the same people that 
S(i‘ahf> c alls the Coldui ;j tlieir liistory is very obscure until 
the time ol* faracalla, liy whom Gaioboniar, their king, \vi\H 
]Kit to death. 4'acilus makes mention of them in his annals; 
lit' inloi'ius us that the Suevi were placed by the Homans be- 
tween the March and the Cnsusov the Wnag, and thatVan- 
iiius or' \\ anil, one of tlic Qii^idi by origin, was apjminted 
king over tiiem.> The above passage proves the great anti- 
fjiiitv (>l i!ie name of the river, that the Slavonians call 
pi'esent the Morawa. The Qjiadi united with the Mar- 
i lonanni. and were sometimes formidable to the Roman 
po\Ner. Domitian maiThed against (hem to punish tirem 
f»r having a^»sisted the Dacii; the Qiiadi proposed peace, 
{he c‘mj>e!‘()i» rejected their conditions witli disdaiir, but 
al U r iiaving been defeated, he was compelled to make it 
on disadvantageous and humiliating tcrins. The Qnadi 
I iideavoiired sevei*al times to extend their territory bc- 
vonci the iVontiers of Tannonia. Marcus Aurelius, ia 
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order to check lliclr invasions, wasi obliged to station an 
army of twenty thousand men amongst them. 'J'lieir I is- 
tory exhibits a series of defeats and revolts until the time 
of tlie einj)ei‘or Numerian, who gained a decisive v ictory 
over them. According to ^Mentelle, they possessed four 
i/nportarjt cities; Eburodnnum Ebnrum [OhvwwiA] 

Celcmeiitia (Kalinins) and .Mediosiani inn (Ziiaiin.) 

Beyond tlie Mairomanni and the Quadi, says Tacitus, 
were other less powerful tribes.'^ In the numln r of these 
tribes, be iu( ludes the Burii, wlio inhabiicd the country 
wliicli forms at present Austrian Silesia. They resonibled 
the Suevi in their manners and language, rtolemy ( alls 
them the Luti.t 

Tlic descendants of these nations iounded in the seAeu- 
tcenth century, ti»c kingdom of]Mora\ia, whicli thim ex- 
tended to Belgrade; to that country th('. Slavonians dii i ct- 
cd tlieir conquests two hundred years afterwards, and ISIo- 
ravia was joined to the kingdom of Bohemia, it then be- 
came a margraviate; but since the reign of Mathias, king 
of Bohemia and Ilimgary in the fifteenth (entnry, Mora- 
via lias not been governed by separate margraves. 

The Slavonians, three times more numerous than tiu' 
Gormans, inliubit cliiefiy the central districts, and the Ger- 

mans, the mountains. The former are dividtsi into snve- 

« 

ral branches; ihc J la nnaqius^ Ihv Sfrainaqiicsn tin* s'lo^ra- 
qiics ov Charu'aivSy t\\M I/oraquis i)V J\u)!ir,v{iq{n > . the 
r^alaque.H and the If 'allaqucsu 'The Ilaniiuque.s (h t i\<‘ ili< i: 
name from a small riveix the. Jlainnih, and Ihi v I'.ilYi r h' \u 
tlie oilier inhabitants in llieir language, ( nsJ. nje and die- > 
their princijial wealth consists in (heii and Lio- 

The Strania(jm‘s inhaoit the dirjeif (s to ;;r thi‘ cunhin" s', 
Hungary. I’he remaining Iriljes ina\ in* rasilv u 

guished Iruia each otin i’, hut the allaqm '-' <ur iln. jss .i 
remarkable of any; they were not origimilh- i sliM - 
WalJachia, as one might from Mn ir isUics ‘.J.!. !’ 

ajipears lo bt* d<*ri\('<l IVnm Uie ag ot tin do 



While immense lorests ol beach and maple trees, coveted 
. tiie mountains, which they inhabit, they carried on a lucra- 
tive trade in w'ood and timber.* Now that the woods have 
been cleared, they arc obliged to devote themselves to agri- 
cnltmc, still however they collect the last substance, but 
in jilace of exporting as formerly a hundred wagon loads 
every year to Leijisig, more than five or six are not at 
present sent. The Wallachcs are distinguished from their 
neighhours by their cleanliness. They arc brave in Var, 
tolerant in tlieir religion, and strictly honest in the ordinary 
transactions of life.f 

The Slavonic language, analogous to the Tchckhc or Slavonic 
Boliemian, was corrupted by the different inhabitants tlmt 
settled in tliQ country. Althoilgh it abounds in consonants, 
it is rich, harmonious, and adapts itself easily in vocal 
mrisic, to the different intonations of the voice. The litera- 
fiire of the same language is more ancient than the Polish. 

Its ])rincipal monuments arc a hymn composed about the 
year 9‘JO by bishop Adalbert, the Bohcmo-Latiri psalter 
of Wiltemherg, written in the twelfth or thirtccntli ceii- 
tu! V, the jioetic chronicle of Dalcmil, which dates from the 
yt ar lolO, and the translation of the Bible. It w^as much 
< uiti\ated by the scholars and learned men in Bohemia, but 
many of their works wei*e burnt or destroyed during the 
religious and ]iolitical wai’vS in the fifteenth and seventeenth 
ceolurics. 'flie study of the language has been encour- 
aged for the last twenty years by the Austrian government; 
and in the course of tin* same period many original Slavo- 
ui( works liav(‘ been printed. Two Slavonic iieAvspapers 
ami tiirec' or femr literary journals are at present published. 

\ work is ni»\v appearing in numbers at Vienna, it is to con- 
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sist of three hundred ancient Slavonic songs, which have 
been collected in the different ^^les of the monarchy. 

The different dialects of th^bohemo-Polish, spoken by 
the diArent Slavonic tribes, may still be distinguished, 
not only in Bohemia, but in Moravia and Silesia, although 
many German words have been introduced into tlicm. 
The Hannaque seems from its pronunciation at least, to 
be harsh and guttural; the Slowaque is divided into two 
dialects, the Moravian Slowaque, which is spoken by the 
Slowaques and the Wallaques, and the Silesian Slowaque, 
differing principally from the former in the number of its 
Polish and German vocables; both are said to excels the 
other dialects in harmony and softness.* 

The German nation is also subdivided into four branches, 
that Rre distinguished by the following names, the Hoch- 
lo€nders\)V Silesians, who inhabit the Gesenke chain ; the 
KtihloendlerSf who occupy the eastern part of the country, 
the Faganers and the Schoenhaengstlers on the eastern 
sides of the Moravian mountains. 

The other people that migrated at a later period to 
Moravia, are the Germans who settled in it during the 
thirty years’ w\ar, the Croates, who are easily known from 
the otlier inhabitants in the seigniory of Diirnholm, the 
Frcncli in the seigniory of Goeding, and the Jews in the 
different trading towns. 

When Joseph the Second estabiislied lilierly of (on- 
science within his dominions, many appeare?! siMhieufy 
throughout Moravia, who liad presei ved in ohsrui ify the 
doctrines of John Huss, or the principh s of Luther and 
Calvin. Tlic Moravian brothers ventured to slunv (hern- 
selves, they had acted three centuries before that prn iod, 
an important part in Moravia and Jlohemia, hui since the 
reign of Ferdinand, had continued, like the other pmtest 
ants, under a system of persecution, Wallarpies ex- 

hibited in their mountains, the curious spectacle, of a people 
declaring against Catholicism, without being lesolved to 
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substitute any other >i'orsliip in itsi place. Not many years book 
after tlic decree of Joseph the Second, more tlian twenty ^xxvi. 
thousand individuals followed publicly the rites of the dif- ' 
ferent protestant cliiirches. Austrian Silesia may be con- 
sidered in some respects a dependence on the diocess of 
Breslau, but it contains a great number of Lutherans. 

The protestant worsliip is under the direction of the con- 
sistory at Vienna, and the catholics acknowledge as their 
spiritual chiefs, the bishop of Brunn, and the archbishop 
of Olmutz. 

The climate of Moravia, notwithstanding its elevation 
above the level of the sea, is milder than in otlier coun- 
tries tinder the same parallel. The vine is cultivated with 
sullicient advantage beyond the forty-ninth degree. The 
greatest height of Reaumur’s thermometer may be about 
28% and in some winters it has descended so low as £2° 
below zero. The mean temperature of Olmutz seems to be 
about 7° 3'. But the mountains are exposed to a much 
more rigorous climate than the central districts ; thus the 
harvests are five or six weeks earlier in Moravia than in 
the mountainous country of Silesia. At Brunn, for in- 
stance, the cherries arc fully ripe in June, while they do 
not begin to redden in Silesia before the lirst days of Au- 
gust. The nortli-cast wind is the most prevalent in the 
two provinces. 

'riic country abounds in game and fish ; flocks, poultry, Pioduc- 
and other domestic animals arc very common. Cattle forms 
the principal wealth of the Silesians, who, although a sober 
and industrious people, arc not aflluent. The corn har- 
vests in the two provinces are more than sufficient for the 
wants of the population ; tlicro is no scarcity of potatoes, 
dilforcnt kinds of vegetables, anise, bops, lint and flax. 

'riic grape and many fruit trees arc cultivated with success, 
hut of the latter the walnut is the most common. 

Various are tlie mineral productions of the country; Mines, 
gold and silver, it has been remarked, w'erc formerly abun- 
dant, but iron and coal are the most profitable at present. 

Alum, marble and other rocks arc found in many places, 
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and worked with advantage. It ought to be observed, 
however, that the W'ater in most of the springs in the coun- 
■" try is neither wholesome nor agreeable to the taste. In 
as* much as relates to different branches of industry, Mo- 
ravia is, the most important province in the Austrian 
empire. , It is unfortunate for its commerce that the 
March is only navigable for vessels of a very small ton- 
nage ; the inhabitants are consequently obliged to tran- 
sport almost all their merchandise by land. If communi- 
cations were opened or facilitated, the greatest benefit might 
result from them ; in its present state, however, the reve- 
nue of the country amounts to 7,200,000 florins. 

The two jirovinces of Moravia and Silesia have been 
considered as forming one since the year 1783 ; they are 
divided into eiglit circles. 

The affairs of government are committed to the states, 
the deputies of which are divided into four classes, the 
clergy, nobility, knights and deputies from seven royal 
towns. The emperor convokes a general assembly of the 
states every year, he appoints their president, and at 
the close of the session, a jiermancnt deputation continues 
its sittings, and watches over the interests of the province, 
until the members are again assembled. 

Briinn or the capital of tlic provim e, is situated at the base 
of a bill, between two rivers, tlic. Sebwarzawa, and the Zu it- 
tawa. It is worthy of its rank IVoin its jiojuiJatiou, which 
exceeds tbirty-ciglit thousand iubabitauts. IMie ancient for- 
tifications were partly demolished, the rest arc in ruins, the 
citadel only remains, and serves at ])cesent as a state prison. 

The ancient convent of the y\ngustines is now the place 
where tlic states assemlile ; in their hall inav he seen 
the plough, witli which Joseph the Second, alter the ex- 


ample ot the Chinese rnonarchs, turned up a field in tlie 
neighbourhood of liatisnitz. 'riie ICniitt MnrU or cahhage 
market has been considered tin* finest s([uare in IJH.nn; H 
is adorned with a magnificent fountain. The two most 
remarkable of tlie nine cliurchcs are those of Ht. James 


and the Augustines in the Mt JJninn or old town, Thv, 
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first of a light but bold Gothic architecture, is covered book 
with copper, and contains a great many statues; in the c:xxvi. 
second is observed a silver altar, surmounted with a pic- — 
turc of the virgin, worthy of Cranachs best days. A ma- 
nuscript of the fourteenth century is preserved in the 
.church of St. James; it contains an account of the siege 
of Troy, tahen from two ancient manuscripts at Athens, 
written by eye witnesses of the siege.* 

The glacis has been transformed into public walks. The 
Spielberg, a hill of eight hundred feet, part of which has ' 
been called the Frandzensberg, was formerly a Calvary. 

A marble obelisk sixty feet in height, consecrated to the 
glory of the Austrian armies, was erected in 1818 in the 
midst of a wood near the arid rocks, which crown the 
Spielberg. These walks command an extensive view, the 
spectator observes at twelve miles distance, the field of 
battle, and the village of Austerlitz. 

Bi'iinn contains several hospitals, schools and seminaries. Useful in- 
an agricultural society, another of natural history, and a 
valuable museum, whicli has been placed in the episcopal 
palace. The commerce of the town consists principally in 
the sale of its hats, silk and woollen stuffs. 

The burgh of Buchlowitz, about four leagues to the Neigh- 
cast of Austerlitz, contains a population of thirteen hun- 
dred souls; it is known from its sulphureous and mineral 
springs. The village of Luhatschowitz is ^situated in the 
mountains, at a greater distance from the capital ; its 
hatlis are much frccpicnted, the fountains of Vincent and 
Armand are surrounded with handsome buildings in the 
form of temples ; many aiUictcd with rheumatism and 

" Thr inaiuisciijU in ihr cliiirch of SU James is cnlitled, labci* hisloiiar. 

'irnjinnc, per inn^i^tiuni (Juidoneni dc coluninis de Nessana, do Grroco tran- 
d;»fus ii\ I.aiirunn. (inido died in 1827, the copy of his MS. was not written 
by liiinself, but hy a. (icrnnn of the iininc of (friinhagen, as is proved by the 
! ist sonU;nce in tlu' work. Mxplicit historia sen chronica Trojanorum, soripta 
jx'i .lohiinnem (inndnigen: ^hmo Domini 1348. See Arcliiv. fur Gcscbishlc, 
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ixxvr- of Tollescliowitz derives its vvcaltli from its vineyards, 
which yield excellent wine. Some ruins that may he ob- 
served in the neighbourhood, arc supposed to have been 
once inhabited by saint Ciryllus, the first bishop of Mo- 
ravia. The ruins of the first church wliich was built by 
the same bishop may still be seen at Hradisch, the capita^ 
of a district, situated in a fruitful plain, but exposed to 
the frequent inundations of the March. The town stands 
on an island in the middle of that river, and contains fifteen 
hundred inhabitants. Its position has rendered it neces- 
sary to erect and keep up thirty-ninc bridges, one of which 
is more than three liundred yards in length. Hradisch 
was an important fortress in the fifteenth ccntuiy; Ma- 
thias, king of Bohemia and Hungary, besieged it several 
times without success. Four sabres arc deposited in tlie 
tow^nbouse, they were given to the city by king >Vladislaw 
to commernorjitc the bravery of the citizens. The market 
place is adorned with a fine statue of tlie virgin. 

The village of Strany on tlie mountain of Jaworzina, 
is peopled by tlie Wallaques, that have been already men- 
tioned ; tliey differ from the other inhabitants in theii* 
manners, language and dress: during festivals and holy 
days, the people Join in a national or characteristic dance^ 
in which they wield their sabres with great dexterity. 
From the top, of the hciglits in the neighhourlHiod oi 
Strany, wiiich form the frontiers of Moravia, a good 
eye can distinguish at thirty leagues distance tlie lower 
of St. Stephen.'* 

Southrrn commercial town of Nicolshurg rises in the 

frontiers of iDidst of a plain, ncac tliC southern extremity of tlie nro- 

Moravia, . .. ^ , , . . , . . “ , , 

Vince,' it contains seven thousand inhabitants, and nearly 
the half of them are .lews. Znaiiii, including its tliret* 
suburbs, a town of the same jiopulation, is situated on the 

* nandlnicli fur rciu’nde in deio o. n( idii'chm ' »i>.i e. . i'V KiM-tt;- 

pliu5 Von Jciirty. 
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left bank of the Taya,* in a fruitful country, covered with book 
rich vineyards. The principal edifices are the court of exxvi. 
justice, and St. James’s church, remarkable for its fine Gothic • 
arclutecturc. The chapter of Pocltcmberg is separated 
from tlie town by a deep valley, it belongs to the knights 
. of flic cross, Zriaim possesses two convents and a gym- 
nasium. The burgesses wear a blue dress, and their 
wives are distinguished by their high bonnets trimmed 
with gold lace. Tlic burgh of Eisgrub is also built on 
the banks of the Taya ; at no great distance from it, is 
a rural castle belonging to the prince of Leichtensteiri ; 
tlie building is not very large, but the park which sur- 
rounds it, is watered by the river, and laid out with much 
taste. 

Iglau on the banks of the Igla, lies in the midst of the Towns in 
Moravian mountains; its population amounts to thirteen vian^lunm- 
thousand inhabitants, it has three parish churches, a con- tains, 
vent of minorifes, founded by Ottocar the second, a gym- 
nasium and an hospital. Some fine paintings and several 
ancient tombs are contained in the church of St. James. 

One of the cliurchcs that belonged to tlic Jesuits, has 
been admii-ed for its paintings in fresco. A cemetery 
shaded with lofty trees is the most frequented public walk 
in the town. 

"i'rcbitsrh is encompassed with walls, and situated in Trebitscii. 
a (leoj) valley on the banks of the Iglawa; most strangers 
admire the pictures(|ue arrangement of its houses, the 
huge rustic tliat commands it, its ancient parish church, 
and the convent of the capuchins. Tlic view from the 
summit of the Mistkogol, a high mountain, is as fine as it 
is extensive; the eye reaches to Nicolsburg, and one may 
observe in succession, rich and fruitful plains, the sad and 
gloomy valley of the Igla, the ruins of Tcmplcstein, an 
ancient castle in which tlie well is said to be five hundred 
yards in depth ; (;n the left bank of tlic Rokitna, is seen 
the small town of Kroiiuui, commanded by heights cover- 
ed with trees, so arranged as to exhibit the appearance of 
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cxxvi. 6ti these heights, and the working of it forms the chief 
^ occupation of the fourteen hundred inhabitants in Kio- 
mau. 

ingrowitz. X rugged and hilly road leads across the Moravian 
mountains to Ingrowitz, a small town on the banks of tlio 
Swartza; although it does not contain more than eleven 
hundred inhabitants^ it possesses a considerable trade in 
linen, and serves as a place of residence to the siiperintend- 
ant of the reformed communities in Moravia. Mount 
Prositschka rises at no great distance from the town ; it 
was there that the ancient Slavonians went to worship 
their gods; its summit is often obscured with mists 
before rain, and on that account it has been called the 
Weather-glass by the couiitry people. When the sky 
is serene, the view from it extends to Kceniggroitz in 
Bohemia. 

oimutz. Olmutz was the ancient capital of Moravia; its fortifica- 
tions, which arc still in good repair, and its citadel, which 
was the prison-house of Lafayette, render it an im])ortant 
place in time of ^Yar. The population, together Nvith that 
of the five suburbs amounts to thirteen thousand inhabi- 
tants. The town is well built, provincial courts are held 
in it, and it is the residence of the arclihisliop. Thelyceum 
and tlie other schools arc nunuM'ously attended, the chari- 
table institutions arc managed with groat cure. The 
public fountains, remarkable for their elegance, reihei 
much credit on Donner, the sculptor. The lo\Milj(niso 
is the finest edifice, the lyceum possesses a of 

fifty thousand volumes, a valuable collection oi natuial 
history, and another « f phiiosophical instrnnn uts. The 
jjcople show the place where the em[)cror of Austria hud 
an interview with Napoleon a sliort lime before the battle of 
Austerlitz. Several inanufachudes have been built at Ol- 
mutz, and it carries on an extensive trade in cattle with 

, . Poland and Russia. 

Ancicnf a • • 

iiairu!. Antjquarians think it probable that the town may b» 
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tlie same, as the one which Ptolemy designates by the name book 

of Edurum. cxxvi. 

The March which waters Olmutz, descends towards the 
south, and traverses the plains on which Kremsier, the resi- 
deiicc of the arciibishop in the summer season, and perhaps 
•tho finest town in the province, is situated. Nothing can 
exceed the magnificence of the castle appropriated by the 
prince of the chiircli ; galleries of paintings, scientific col- 
lections, libraries, gardens embellished with fountains and 
cascades, correspond with the architecture of the edifice. 

The population of the town is not much greater than four 
thousand souls. Prerau on tlie Betschwa, though still less 
populous, is one of the most ancient to\vns in the country; 
within its walls may be observed a very large building, 
which belonged formerly io the templars. Weiskirschen, 
peopled by five thousand inhabitants, at a short distance 
from the Betschwa, is visited by the strangers that ^’esort 
to the baths at Toeplitz about a mile and a half distant, 
a place that must not be confounded with Toeplitz in Bo- 
hemia. A precipice four Imndred feet in height, is situ- 
ated near the thermal springs, and a marsh of mineral water 
extends hclov. it. 

Such are the principal towns in Moravia; but Joegerns- Austrian 
(lorf rises at the base of the Buzberg, on the other side of ®*^®®*®* 
tile mountains that separate the province from Silesia. It 
stands on a fruitful valley, it is encompassed with walls, 
and depends on the dutchy belonging to the prince of 
Leichtenstein. The mountain that commands it, on the 
summit of which, a large church has been erected, is often 
visited by botanists. The town contains four thousand 
seven Imndred inhabitants. 

Troppau, a strong place, with a population of ten thou- Troppau. 
sand souls, is well built, the streets are straight and broad; 
the public buildings are the. ancient town-house, a theatre, 
several churches, and the ducal castle of Leichtenstein. It 
contains different manufactories, bufits trade consists prin- 
cipally in soap. Tesclicn, a tow'^n of six thousand inhabi- 

VOL. VII. 61 
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cxxvi, covered with forests and palsturage. Weichsel, a village 

to the south-east of the last place, stands on a valley, 

remarkable for a cataract, which descends from the height 
of two hundred fectj the springs that supply it, are the 
sources of the line river that traverses Poland. Lastly, 
Bielitz on the frontiers of Gallicia, is noted for its cloth 
manufactories; it contains five thousand inhabitants, and 
not fewer than the half of them are employed in making 
cloth. 
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Archdutchy of dlustria. 

The country about to be described, is mostly enclosed by book 
the different possessions of the Austrian empire, an empire cxxvii- 
extending over a number of nations, foreign to each other, 
governed by the same sovereign^ but according to different 
Jaws. The inliabitants in some possessions lately added to 
Austria, attach no meaning to the word patriotism ; passive 
obedience is considered their only duty ; in others, that obe- 
dience may be attributed to fear rather tlian to ignorance ; 
the hope of independence cheers them, their most earnest 
desire is to throw off the yoke. The former having sub- 
iniltcd to a despotic government for ages, know no other 
blessing than repose, have no other wish than to increase 
their wealth, and by that means, their temporal enjoy- 
ments; the latter, jealous of their independence, are apt 
to suppose they have preserved it, because their countries 
are entitled dutchies’or kingdoms. All in short, are more 
effectually separated from each other by their manners, 
customs and language, than by the mountainous chains 
which bound them. 

The archdutchy of Austria is limited on the west by Position. 
Bavaria, on the north by Bohemia and Moravia, on the 
east and the south-east by Hungary, and on the south by 
the dutchy of Styria. 
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The superficies of the country may be about seven hun- 
dred and eight German square miles.* It is divided by 
the £ns intd two. nearly equal parts; the one situated on 
the^left of the river is styled the government above the 
Ens, and the other on the right, the government below the 
Ens. 

The mountains in the south of Bohemia, and the !N^ori- 
can Alps enclose a large and fruitful plain, which the ma- 
jestic Danube traverses from west to east. Branches of 
these mountains extend to the banks of the river, they form 
a great many valleys, and render the country one of the 
most agreeable and romantic in Europe. The heights of 
the Manhart, and the chain of the Greiner-Wald are not 
very lofty; but others which extend to the south of the 
Danube, rise to a great height, and some are covered 
with eternal snow.f 

It may be remarked that the mountains which extend 
from Vienna to the calcareous chain of the Alps, particu- 
larly the Tilomasberg and the Meyersdorf, contain several 
deposites of coal, which are accompanied with argillaceous 
sandstone, calcareous rocks, quartz and schistous marl 
mixed with marine shells and the impressions of plants. 

* According lo M. Max. Freid. Thiclen, it is efjual to 70f) (1-10 Ci'crtiirm, 
or nearly 8503 EngliBb square miles. 

t The height of the principal summits in the Tvloiicnii Alps, has been already 
inejitioned ; hut there are severwl lofty iiiountaiiib on the luHtticr oi li e Ai< i.- 
dutchy, which may be specified. 

On tlie east or above the 


The Ilochhnrn 

10,fUi7 h 

The Oachstein 

!^2;{5 

The Hoher Kreozbcig 

8,7.2fJ 

The Gradstein 

b, '-.I)}) 

The Grosser Priel 

H,58() 

The Kopper Kehr Stein 

7.7.n 

On the west or below the En.^. 

'Fhe (Elschcr 


The Wechselbeig 

5,574 

The liuthwisvli 

2,7 ir, 
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i$ likewise found at the base of the Alps/ in the valley book 
of the Ens.^*- cxxvii. 

On the cast of tlie same river, lands, of a different nature, 

and formed at different epochs, contain mines of iron, 
lead, silver and coal. The lofty district of Monasberg is 
covered in several places with alluvial deposites. The num- 
ber and height of the mountains on the west of the Ens 
render the neighbourhood of Salzburg, and the country of 
Bcrchtcsgaden, more interesting to the geologist. They 
form part of the Norican Alps, and are composed of gra- 
nite, sjindstone or psarnmites and calcareous rocks. Quartz> 
garnets and other precious stones, magnetic ore, marble, 
rock-salt, feldspar, and serpentine, as well as most of the 
metals are found at different elevations. The calcare- 
ous mountains seem to be loftier than the granite, and the 
illusion is partly occasioned by their steep and rapid de- 
clivities. But without having recourse to the operations of 
the barometer, it is not difficult to discover that the granite 
mountains appear lower, merely because they are seen from 
a greater distance; indeed at the approach of winter, they 
arc always first covered with snow. 

The calcareous mountains are much more interesting to Vegeta- 
the botanist, on account of their abundant and varied ve- 
gelation. The cause of so many plants may be attributed 
to Uicir geological structure, and particularly to the compa- 
rative lowness of their elevation. Lichens and almost all 
the cryptogamia arc nowhere observed, while the vsehistous 
and granite mountains are covered with them ; in the first, 
springs and streams arc very rare, in the others they are 
abundant, and the noise of the cataract is often heard 
amidst precipices, steep rocks and low valleys. The land 
rises gradually from north to south in the country of Sal?5- 
burg, and if the level of the lowest plain bo compared 
with the higliest summits, (for instance, the Wisbaclishorn,) 
the difference will be found to be greater than ten thou- 

^ Sot' the Memoir of M» Uicpl, Annalcs clc Tinstitut polytechnique de Vienne, 

Tome U. - 
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sand feet.** A belt of land that extend.s from cast to west 
along the whole length of the archdutchy, may be observ- 
" ed to the north of Salzburg; it is composed of different 
rocks, and a sort of plastic argil, well adajited for earthen 
ware. It rests on calcareous rocks, to which succeed strata 
or argillaceous schistus, that are supported on micaschis- 
tus and other rocks of the Alpine chain. 

Extensive marshy lands and several well known mineral 
springs appear on the east and the west of the Ens. Dif- 
ferent lakes and marshes are situated in the part of the arch- 
dutcliy above the same river. The two most important arc 
the Atter, which may be about 7288 ioch$ or Austrian 
acres in superficial extent, and the Traiin, which although 
not more than 3,777, is better known than tlic other, from 
its picturesque situation and tlie beauty of the neighbour- 
ing districts. 

The greatest rivers tributary to the Danube, are the March 
on the north, and the Ens on the souths — the ancient Jnistis^ 
of which the course may he about a hundred and twenty-eight 
miles, and the Traun that issues from a small lake in tlie 
Norican Alps near Ausee, traverses the lakes of Hallstault 
and Traun, and fulls near Lambach in the form of a cas- 
cade from rocks sixty feet in height. It is navigable for 
more than .scvdnty miles of its course, neither is its naviga 
tion interrupted by the falls, for a canal about three buii- 
dred yards in Icngtl), communicates with the river. 

* Having thus described the position, and given a short 
account of the archdiitcliy, it may be rigiit to mention its 
former inhabitants. The lands betwiM^n the Danuhe and 
the Alps, were, according to Ptolemy, iiilnihited hy the 
Ambilici and tlie Ambidrani, who were tribes of the INoriri. 
The country wa.s known to the Romans hy the name of 
Noricum. The districts round Vienna were included in 
Upper Pannonia, and the left bank of the Danube was pen- 
pledjby the NoricL and (iuadi. TIjc history of lIieNorici (»r 
Noricans is very uncertain, but there are reasons to l)elievc. 
tlmt they were governed hy kings, before they siihmiltt d 

5(^9 balz-burj ui»d hv Aiaojiy vt>n Biauru; 
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to'^the Jlomans. Noricum became a lioman province un- hook 
<lcr the reign of Augustus ; it was considered of sufficient cxxvii. 
importance to be divded into two parts ; the one nearest — — 
the Danube, was caii^ JVbricum ripense, and the other, 
near and beyond the Aios, was styled Noricum Mediter- 
raiieum. 

The principal towns onVbe banks of the river, were Ancient 
lioyodurnmf at present ll^^adt, Laureacum, (Larch), ^°"''*** 
Jiredate and Claudiniunh the >, sites of which are un- 
known, Ovilabis (Weis), ana* Invavum (Salzburg). 

While the Romans were powerful, the Quad!, Marco- 
inani and other neighbouring nations respected the No- 
rici ; but they were at last defeated by the Goths ; Ala- 
ric devastated their country, which was afterwards laid 
waste by the Suevi and the Herulcs. 

About the sixth century, the Jwares or Jivari^ a people 
originally from the valleys of the Ural, invaded and took ‘ 
part of the arclidutcliy ; it is not improbable that they 
founded a kingdom, to which other nations in the west 
gave the name of (Esteo’eich or the eastern kingdom, 
Charlemagne made himself master of it, and divided it in- 
to several counties. The frequent incursions of the Mad- 
Jars or Hungarians induced Henry the Fqwlcr to erect it 
into a margraviate in the year 928 , of which the investi- 
ture was bestowed on lus nephew Leopold. Frederick 
llarharossa changed it into a diitchy. It was again con- 
quered in the thirteeiitli century by Ottocar the Second, 
king of Bohemia; hut that prince having refused to pay 
tribute to Rodolplms of Habsburg, then elected emperor, 
a war ensued in which Ottocar was slain. The dutchy 
thus passed to tlte descendants of Rodolphus, who have 
since acc[uired Die rank and importance that are attached 
to the house of Austria. Such was the origin of the . 
family, which couytly genealogists have traced to the time 
of Noah^s ark, or at all evepts to the days of the Trojan 
horse. 

The inhabitants are so mixed by the invasions of Confueion 
wliich Austria has been the theatre, that it is difficult to ® 
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BOOK discover the shades by which they were formerly distin- 
cxxvii. guished. Some Slavonians^ however, are found on the 
frontiers of Moravia, in the country above the Ens. The 
descendants of the Norici exhibit proofs of their ancient 
race in the country below the Ens. Their language dif- 
fci’s from that of the other inhabitants. The people in the 
district of ‘Salzach show by their customs and character, 
the remains of a distinct origin ; the most of them arc 
honest and industrious. 

Language. The Austrian German, less pure than tliat which is 
spoken in the centre of Germany, forms one of the Danu- 
bian dialects. A Bavarian dialect is spoken in the arch- 
dutchy, and different varieties of the German in the rest 
of the country. All of them abound in diminutives, but 
none of them are so soft or harmonious as the Bavarian. 

Climate. The southcm part of Austria is higher, and therefore 
colder than any other district; the grape arrives seldom 
' at maturity. The climate is milder in the valley of the 
Danube, and the air is every where pure and wholesome. 
The rain that falls annually varies n*om twenty-four to 
thirty inches, and the most frequent winds are the west, 
the north-west and the cast. The climate below the Ens 
is temperate but variable; Reaumur’s thermometer never 


descends lower than nineteen degrees, and does not ascend 
higher tlian twcnty-nific. There may be about twice as 
many fair as rainy days throughout the year. 

Although Austria is not exposed to tlic ravages of epi- 
demic diseases, the mortality Is, however, more considi r- 
able than in the otiicr possessions of the Austrian cinjiire. 
The number of deaths compared witli the population is in 
the ratio of one to thirty^fuur. The rretim, those beings 
both morally and physically degraded, are very numerous 
in the mountains near Salzburg. 

It has been already said that the Austrians are laborious, 
and that the desire of increasing their wealth is observable 
among many in every class of society. For these reasons^ 
agriculture and industry are carried to a degree of pei - 
fcction, which appears to be incompatible with the general 
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but incorrect notions concerning tlic indolence of the book 
j)coi)le. The country, it must be admitted, consumes cxxvii. 
more than it produces, but the insufficiency of the grain 
liar vests in the governments above and below the Ens, 
ought to be attributed rather to the quality of the soil^ 
than to the ignorance of the husbandmen. Fruit trees 
are common on tlie left bank of the Ens, and dried fruit 
forms a branch of exportation ; but the orchards on the 
right hank of the river are more abundant and more va- 
luable ; it is believed too that the finest vegetables in the 
empire arc produced in the neighbourhood of Vienna. 

If the climate be ill adapted to the success of the vine Wines, 
in the districts above the Ens, the culture of the same 
plant in tlie rest of the country forms the most important 
source of agricultural wealth. The best wines are those 
of Maucrbach, Klostcr-Neuburg, Feldsberg, Giuzing, 

Iloctz and Bisamberg. Lint, flax and saffron are cultivated 
with advantage in the country bclow^ the Ens, hut as the lands 
do not yield rich pastures, many cattle are not reared, in- 
deed the number is insufficient for the consumption of the 
inhabitants. The forests have been long neglected, fire 
wood is consequently found to he too expensive for the poor- 
er classes. The meadows in the province above the Ens are 
so abundant that more fodder is raised in the govern- 
ment than in any other part of the Austrian empire; 
am! although the coldness of the climate compels .the 
inhabitants to consume a great quantity of wood, a consi- 
<lerahle, time may elapse before^ it be necessary to intro- 
duce coal, or before the forests which cover the mountains, 
are exhausted. 

Lower Austiia is amply supplied with some domestic Animals, 
animals, and although there may bo a deficiency in cattle, 
it is admitted that the breed of sheep has been improved, 
that tiio horses arc strong and well made. The excellence 
of (lie pastures in Upper Austria has led the inhabitants to 
iniitat<‘ the Swiss, they bestow the same care on their flocks 
ami dairy. The forests in that country afford shelter to 
dilfercnt sorts of game, wolves, bears and chamois. But 

VOL. VII, ' 62 
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as most of tlie woods have been cut in lower Austria, game 
• has become less common in that government. 

The mines in the archdutchy are worh:ed mucli in- 
telligence; an author aflirmSf tliat if it were not the inte- 
rest of government to spare fuel, Upper Austria might sup- 
ply all the Iiercditary states in Germany with salt.^ The 
salt mines of Ilallein produce nine hundred thousand 
quintals. The district of Salzach, in mineral wealth per- 
haps more important than any other, furnishes every year 
three hundred marks of gold, seven hundred and twenty 
of silver, three hundred and eighty quintals of copper, 
four hundred and ninety of lead, ten of arsenic, and fifty- 
three of vitriol. Lower Austria derives from its mines 
thirty-four thousand hundred-weights of iron, and two 
thousand five hundred of alum ; the lead mines containing 
silver seem to be nearly exhausted, but the coal mines arc 
much more profitable than ever they were at any former 
period; their annual produce exceeds two hundred and 
thirty thousand quintals. 

On the left of the Ens, many individuals arc engaged in 
working iron; tliey arc more numerous indeed than those 
employed in working all the other metals; it furnishes the 
mean.’? of subsistence to fifty thousand families in the dis- 
trict of Trann. The manufactures consist princi|)aliy of 
woollen stuffs, linen and muslin. Hut the lieopk* in Lower 
Austria are still more industrious, in that respect it sur- 
jiasscs all the otiicr possessions of the Austrian em|)irc. 
Cotton mills, linen, cloth, ribbon and paper manufactories, 
foundries, iron, leather and glass works aro to be seen in 
many parts of the country. A geographer cstimules their 
produce at eighty-five millions of Austrian fidrins.| 

It might be naturally inferred fj'om so great a variet) 
of manufactures, that the commerce throughout the coun- 
try must he considerable, almost the whole, liowevei*, is 
concentrated at Vienna. The metropolis, from its being 
the residence of the court, from its position, and lV?i?n its 

* IliissaJ's f ieugrnplty, i l.iciitJ.-irtciii’w aj>!i\ , 
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i^Aiuiisuvu Liedit, has long possessed the principal com- book 
inercc of Austria. Linz, Salzburg, Stcyer, Neustadt- cxxvii. 
Kreims and some other towns serve as interinediato sta- 
tions to Vienna. The value of the goods exported ft*om 
it, cannot be valued at less than fifteen millions of flo- 
rins, tiic imports amount to the same sum, and the transit 
trade circulates a revenue of five millions. It would be 
needless to enquire, after the example of some authors, 

Avhctlier the commercial balance, as it has been termed, is 
in favour of Austria; because it is evident there must be 
always a balance between the exports and imports of a 
state, since in every case an equivalent value must be given 
for the articles imported. Goods are conveyed by water 
on tlio Ens, the March, the Traun, but most of all by the 
Danube ;• many vessels loaded with cargoes from a hun- 
dred and fifty to two hundred tons may be seen on tlio last 
1‘iver. Merchandise is transported by land along eleven 
principal roads, three of which in Upper Austria form a 
total length of three hundred, and the rest of more than six 
hundred miles. 

The archdutchy exhibits in a religious point of view, as Religion, 
well as in many others, that contrast between privileges 
and restrictions which characterizes countries, where pre- 
judice and caprice are substituted for justice and right. It 
is not intended to tlirow any censure on the government, 
but merely on the mass of the inhabitants. They showed 
ihemselvcs under Joseph the Second, incapable of deriv- 
ing any advantage from the institutions and privileges 
which that monarch was disposed to grant them. It is not 
liowcvcr the less singular to observe in the same pro- 
vince, religious liberty established on one side, and intoler- 
ance on the other. As in the other states of the empire, 
Catholicism is the prevailing worship, and ‘the on© that has 
most icarlisans in Lower Austria; there Greeks, protest- 
ants and Jews enjoy equal protection, they can rqiair to 
ihcir ( hnrclies, consistories and synagogues ; while in Up- 
{U r Austria, which contains twenty-four thousand lutherans. 
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wlio arc allowed the free exercise of their religion, Jews 
are not tolerated. 

It is known that the differences whi(ih exist between the 
liberties and the privileges of some provinces, depend on 
the conditions that wepe stipulated at the time of their 
union with the crown. The country below the Ens, was 
originally the great dutchy of Austria; the country situ- 
ated on the other bank of the river was annexed at a later 
period. To the great dutchy were attached important 
privileges during the long continuance of the German em- 
pire; it is from these privileges, and as kings of Bohemia, 
that the Austrian emperors possess the right of presiding 
over the Germanic confederation. But according to cer- 
tain treaties, that have existed for nearly four hundred 
years, the power of the sovereign is modified by tlic states, 
which the emperor at his coronation oath binds himself to 
maintain. 

These states, it has been observed, are organised in the 
same manner as in Bohemia; they consist of the high cler- 
gy, the nobility, and the deputies from some privileged 
towns; they are divided into a general assembly and a 
permanent commission, they can only be convoked by the 
sovereign. Assemblies of the same sort are held in Up- 
per Austria, the dutchy of Salzburg has its separate 
states. 

Upper Austria is divided into five circles, and Lower 
Austria into four. In the first, a supreme court sits at 
Linz, and takes cognizance only of the causes of the nobles 
and privileged classes ; three hundred and fifty-five infe- 
rior tribunals decide the causes to which plebeians are 
parties. Six hundred and twelve tribunals have been 
established for the same purjiosc in Lower Austria, while 
the nobles are only amenable to the supreme Court at Vi- 
enna, and the common people can appeal to it against the 
decision of the other tribunals. Two councils of i ensoiv. 
are held, the one at Linz, the other at Vienna; it is tin*, 
duty of the members to examine not only all the work : 
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published in the country, but such as are imported from book 
foreign states. cxxvii. 

The revenues of Upper Austria amount to L.7'50,000, 

and of Lower Austria to nearly L.2, 500,000. All the indi- 
viduals from the noble to the peasant, are removed beyond 
. the reach of poverty; they may bo said to be affluent, 
when compared with the people in other countries. The 
advocates of absolute power have attached- great weight to 
that fact, which proves merely that under one despotic 
government, the nobles do not abuse their privileges, and 
the people are protected by the impartial administration 
of the laws ; in other words, that frugal and industrious 
men amass wealth, wherever, the right of property is re- 
spected. But is man like the lower animals? has he no 
other enjoyment than that of satisfying his physical wants? 
has he no other #sire than that of living in obscurity or 
repose ? If the Austrians are now happy under a paternal 
sceptre, the time may perhaps come, when they will envy 
the destinies of some states in Germany. 

Vienna and that part of the Danube wdiich separates Neighbour- 
tlic town from the suburbs, are situated in the centre of a v*ienna^. 
fine and fruitful plain. Some travellers commend what- 
ever tliey see in foreign countries, others, particularly the 
French, blame whatever does not recall the customs and 
neighbourhood of Paris; it is necessary to avoid both 
errors, in endeavouring to describe the large valley round 
Vienna. Towards the north, the eye tries to follow the 
<lift'ercnt branches of the river, whose broad and rapid 
course, togctlicr with the vessels that cover it, embellish 
and vivify the rich picture. Islands covered with trees, 
add to the beauty of the landscape in the same direction. 

The surface of the water opposite Vienna is about four 
hundred and eighty feet above the level of the sea. The 
limits of tlic basin on the cast, are formed by heights co- 
vered with liouses, which unite with those that bound 
it on the south. The basin becomes broader on the west, 
and (xtends to the Manhart mountains, covered with 
^>i csts; on the north the eye wanders over a plain, the ex- 
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BOOK tent of which it cannot measure; the heights on tlie south 
exxviT. iipc crowned with villages and country houses, surrounded 
by verdant woods. The lofty summits behind these 
heights, have from their distance a bluish tint, of which 
the different shades are insensibly lost in the azure of the 
sky. 

Vinnua. Vicniia, 111 German AVien| was founded in 1142 by 
Henry the First, duke of Austria; it is at present tlic 
largest city in Austria. It w'as so called from a small ri- 
ver which crosses it, and tlirow^s itself into the Danube. 
The capital is about four hundred and sixty feet above 
the level of the sea-; its circumference, including the dif- 
ferent suburbs, is not less than three and a half German, 
or tw'clve English miles. Thus, in superficial extent, it 
is nearly equal to Paris, although the two towns arc very 
different in point of population, for Vifnna does not con- 
tain more than two hundred and fifty thousand inhabit- 
ants. Tlic real town stands nearly on the centre of the 
ground wdiich all the buildings occupy ; it is encompassed 
with ditches and ramparts, and communicates by twelve 
gates with thirty-four suburbs, whicli arc certainly exten- 
sive, but cultivated fields arc situated in some of them. 
Encroachments however arc every day making on the 
fields, indeed more than six liundred new houses have 
been built since the year 189G. Yienna no longer resem- 
bles the town in which the French have several times en 
tered victorious; were those wlio had seen it ten ye ars ago 
to return at present, they miglit be apt to suppose it a dil- 
ferent place. It is long since tlio bastions and the rain-' 
parts have been adorned with fine walks; and since tlic 
Burg Bastey and tlie Baaiey of Rothenslmnn ha\e lieen 
cmhellislied wdth elegant buildings ; from the //ar- oi 
town- wall, on a sloping terrace may be seen two gardioi > 
laid out with much taste, the one belongs to the roui I, and 
the other to the public; in the last lias been placed an ad 
mirable statue of Theseus, the work of Caiiova. 

The city. Thc irregularity of the buildings in tiie interioi* tin 
city indicates its antiquity. None of the eighteen ^>quar' 
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arc very large, the hiinilred and twenty streets, tliough book 
narrow and crooked, arc clean and well paved. The f^xxvii. 
Jionses arc large, higlj and substantially built ^ the mean 
number of inliabitants to each house exceeds forty persons, 
hut some of them contain many more. One house, for ex- 
amj)le, is inhabited by four hundred tenants, and it yields 
a rental of sixty thousand florins, or nearly L. 7000 . The 
ancient burgess hospital, now private property, is let to 
two hundred families at a rental of a hundred and twenty 
thousand florins. The most of the squares are adorned 
with fountains or other monuments. Tlie Hof or the 
largest square is also the most regular; it is decorated 
with bronze statues, founded by Fischer. A colossal 
equestrian statue of the emperor Joseph the Second, also 
in bronze, decorates at present the square of Joseph. A 
fountain, in whicli the leaden figures represent the four 
jirincipal rivers in the arclidutchy, has been erected on the 
Neumark. Hut tho Graben^s square, wliich stands near 
the centre of the town, is more frequented than any other; 
in an enclosure, are observed two fountains and marble 
figures representing the Trinity, perhaps the best work of 
Strudel. The principal siiops and warehouses are situated 
in that square and in the Kohlmark, a large and well built 
street tliat leads to it. 

J lie Bourg, an imperial palace, .is, without doubt, the liuiidin&s. 
linest edifice in Vienna; several collections are at present 
( outained in it, they consist of minerals, many objects of 
art, curiosities and medals; they are supposed to be more 
valuable than any other collections of the same kind in Eu- 
rope.^^ The emperor inliabits that part of the Bourg which 
has been called the Schweitzenhof. The phlace, like the 
ruilerics, un wort by of a sovereign, is surrounded with 
many public buildings ; on one side is situated the ancient 
imperial chancery, adorned with many statues, forming 
foin* groups of a colossal size; on the other, the imperial 


■ Aimin'; t'm arn a nrcat many brnn/.o figures, statues and jewels 

f .iiiirrrnt fiv(’ iHiiidicd Etruscan vases, tour huadred ancient lamps; 

. : ;l:uiy*twf» ihousiind ';old and silver medals. 
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BOOK library, containing three hundred thousand volumes, six 
exxvif. thousand specimens of early printing, and twelve thousand 

manuscripts;^ at a greater distance are the riding-school, 

a very elegant building, the two guard rooms and the 
theatre of the palace. The other buildings that may be 
mentioned, are the palace of the duke of Saxc-Tekhen, 
the jmint, the chancery of the court, the war-office, tlie 
Bohemian and Hungarian chanceries, the townlioiisc, the 
palace of the archbishop, the bank, the custom-house, the 
university, the chamber of the states, and the two ar- 
senals. 

In one of the last buildings, the town^s arsenal in the 
Hof, is preserved the head of the great vizier Kara-Mus- 
tapha, who commanded the Turkish army at the blockade 
of Vienna in 1G83, and was strangled at Belgrade in tlie 
following year. In the great arsenal are to be seen part 
of the dress worn by Gustapbus Adolphus at the battle ol 
Leutzen, and the balloon, vvbicli in consequence of the ob- 
servations made from it, enabled the French to gain the 
battle of Fleiirus. 

Number of The number of bouses, it has been observed, is rapidly 
houses, «fec. ij^cj-easing, but according to a late census, they were c([nal 
to seven thousand and fifty, there were besides, a hundred 
and twenty-three of a better description, belonging to dif- 
ferent nobles, twenty-nine catholic churches, one reroiiu- 
ed, and one lutheran, two Greek churches, two syna- 
gogues and seventeen convents, — fourteen of men, and tliiee 
of women. 

Principal Tlic tlircc principal churches arc those of St. Peter, the 
churches. Augustines, and the metropolitan church of St Stejdicn ; 

the first is built after the model of the famous one at Rome, 
and the cupola is covered with copper; llie secorul was 

* In the same library are eight thnusau*! voluinfs ol inginvin-s, ;uu! 
hundrerl and seventeen volumes of portraits. Arnnnz the mnimsrnpfs »,tl 

Mexican hieroglyphics, which some future Champollion may p» iluips (ir« ^ f lu 
a manuscript of Dioscorides, with plants on veilmr>, painted in the tini) rrMitu! . . 
the original of the senatus consultnin by v-diich the Barhanalia, were lec tdaii > . 
A. R, .*>67 ; lastly, 7’asbo*s nianu!='Cript of Jerusalem deliverer*. 
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fiiiisliod ill tlic year 1.330, it contains the maiisolcuni of the book 
groat (liit('h(‘.ss (>lirislina, a inonuinent that cost 520,000 oxxvil. 
(Iiu als, am! in ^^hioll it is easy to disrover the genius and 
ta'ont of (Banova; Ihc henris of the decea.S(‘d ineinhors 
(d' liie iiDporial 1‘aniiJy are jireserved in a cliajxd adjoining 
.Iho .same hnilding, Hic chiircli of St. Stephen, a fine 
(iothir odifir(‘ of the thirteenth century, is three hundred 
and forty fret in length, two hundred and twenty in 
hr<’adth, and <‘ighty in height. The tower niay^ he about 
four humlrod and thii ty foot above the ground, it sujiports 
a h(*ll, weighing more tlian oigliteen tons, and made of the 
ran non taken from Ihc I'urks, after thoy^ raised the siege 
of X'ionna. fhe same building is adorned with thirty- 
eight marhle altars, it rontains the tomb of the emjieror 
Fredi'i irk the Fourth, of several cardinals, ])rinre Eugene, 
and the ccdelirated Srhpissliaminer, a p!iysirian, a poet, an 
orato!', historian and jihilosopher. 

'.riie town ronimuiiirati's by thirty-nine bridges with Submba. 
Leopoldstadt and tln^ snhiirbs on tlie left bank of the Da- 
nuhe. L(‘(»[)ol<lstadt , situated on an island, is exjiosed to 
the inundations of (h<‘ i'i\(‘r. Aline w; Ik, in wliic'li are 
])l;inted dilferent rows (d' trees, that terminate in a grove, 

,< r\es as a jdaee of nn'oting to more than thirty l\NOUsand 
pi’j N'ins on St, 'ji'idgtdVs day — the tutelar saint of the parisli, 
ja.ii'i'. r oi’ ,) aeg\'r/eile on the same island, is iiihaliit- 
riMi , . In* liigner (daises ; ('inhellished by many fine hnild- 
ing'-. a. l!n-a(re, ;nid lUo^l (d‘ all by the Prater, a magnifi- 
; i'Mt in whiili may he observed roffee-honses, various 

id.u rs nl amn’.emanl, [lanoramas, eiding-srhools, and seiiools 
«d natation. At lio great, distance IVoin it, is situated the 
ioivi'iiair. I)idli !i_> juincM' Eugene, now the property of 
ti«t i inparoF', and remarkable for its gallery of valuable 
pauit ing ^. 1 In* lai ge military hospital ami liie church 

i '. ‘1 I ,v tii iiH- -'.illtM V n*‘ tiinM' :nnl t\vrnt\ “live pu'Un os 

t . M ; 11! i’ll,' li-iJ .1 liimi'nii iiinl r’mol \ -l’i\ o t'l tin* I'lo- 
: . !!:'• i.j.;,; i •a.,i \ , tlin-i* lii.n-'M't .ill! if'} oiT uf tlir ancioiu 
■ o i.iU, In (ti!( ..1 tiu' icviii'.'- i'' iilwiavoil u I’mc ISlos'iic 

• t I ; .1 • i aa*' ' ‘a I .O' ! M.i i ■ ii ’ l.i \ in»'i. 


c, V n , 
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belonging to it, are situated near the entrance to the sub- 
urbs of Landstrasse. The church of St. Charles, in 9 re 
regular than any other in Vienna, adorns the suburbs of 
Vieden ; it was built by the emperor Charles the Fourth, 
tp fulfil a vow ho had made, while the plague desolated 
the city in the year 1371. The suburbs of Vienna, al- 
though irregular, are finer than the town; they seem al- 
most to be formed of palaces and gardens, but the streets, 
it must be admitted, are ill paved, the stones used for the 
purpose are too small, and on that account disagreeable to 
walkers. 

It is unnecessary to enumerate all the places of public 
or private instruction in Vienna, it may be sufficient to 
mention the most important. Whatever has any con- 
nexion with the useful art^, tlie different kinds of industry, 
and commerce, is taught in the polytechnic school. The 
medical and surgical scliools are well attended ; twelve 
hundred students attend the university, and the lectures 
are delivered by seventy-nine professors. The university 
library consists of a hundred thousand volumes; there are 
chairs of anatomy, chemistry, physics, and the different 
sciences. Tjie oriental scfiool was established in order to 
form irherpreters, and facilitate the. relations betw'ecii Aus- 
tria and the Porte. Besides these schools, others have 
been iiistitiited for tlye children of the nobility. The fine 
arts are taught in the imperial academy, and in other se- 
minaries the application of these arts to diifercnt products 
of industry. 'To these may be added the academy of cn- 
giiiy^ers, and the musical school, a normal school, a theo- 
logfical seminary, of which the masters are zealous and 
well informed ecclesiastics, five colleges and a protestant 
university that is ill attended, because the wealtliier pro- 
tes tan ts prefer to educate their children at home; lastly, 

* It is stated in the Weincr-Zeit (1826,) that a hundred and scventy-fjvo 
pupils of both sexes attend Ibe inusjcal school, 'It coniuins a library consitiinj^ 
of historical and theoretical works relative to music, a gioiit many inunuscripts 
on the same subject, and a very cxicnsivo colleetioii of ancient and modern mu- 
sical instruments. 
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there are sixty schools for the lower orders, and most of book 
them are conducted on an excellent plan ; in one of them, cxxvii, 

_yie scJiool of Neubaugasse, they are gratuitously taught, 

they learn reading, writing, arithmetic and drawing; cor- 
^Cporal punishment has been abolished, the girls are in* 
structed in needlework, and kept separate from the boys. 

Other charity schools for the children of artisans are 
open on the fifundays from nine to eleven o^clock in the 
forenoon. The daughters of the wealthier classes are 
educated in conTents, but an imperial seminary has been 
founded for the daugliters of officers. The principal 
schools have their collections or museums, by which the 
arts and sciences that are taught, arc illustrated. 

The charitable institutions are not less, numerous, the Chnritable 
most important may be eiuimeraled. The hospital or in- 
firiiiat'}' in the suburbs of Alscr, is remarkable for its large 
dimensions and the great cleanliness w ith which it is kept. 

It contains seven courts planted with trees, a hundred and 
cloven wards furnished with tw^o thousand beds, and re- 
ceives annually from fifteen to seventeen hundred payt^iits. 

The fouiicHing hospital, the imperial orphan hospita^, and 
the deaf and dumb institutions are creditable to |ihe ca- 
pital. ' 

Mendicants dare not appear in the streets of Vwnna; a Houses of 
work-liouso has been built for all the beggars in/the pro- ^o"®ction. 
vince, and another for vagrants, who are not accused of 
any crime; but the latter are not allowed, as in fjrance, to 
have any communication with criminals. ( 

There arc in Vienna, as in every other great town, many piares of 
places of amusement, many ways in which the idle may 
pass their time. Five theatre^rc open the greater part of 
the year, and in the fine season, the public W'alks and gar- 
Icns arc crowded. The number of coffee-houses amounts 
;o seventy, and the taverns or ordinaries to three hundred. 

But the capital is ^ore important as a manufacturing 
own than any other in the Austrian empire; more than 
lixty thousand individuals find employment in differ- 
int branches of industry. The manufactures consist of 
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-BOOK silk and other stuffs, gold and silver lace, ribbons, hard- 
cxxtii. ware goods, needles, philosophical Instruments and differ- 
■ ' ent kinds of paper. The carriages of Vienna are prized 
in most parts of Germany ,• there are besides several por- 
celain works, and one of them employs a hundred and fif- 
ty painters and fifteen hundred workmen. The cannon 
foundry and the manufactory of arms are supported by 
government. The average number of muskets tiiat issue 
every year from the imperial manufactory, is said to be 
equal to thirty thousand. The other articles made in the 
same town are steel ornaments, jewels, w'atches, excellent 
musical instruments and different chemical products. 
Commerce. The capital is thus the central point of Austrian com- 
merce, and of the circulation required to maintain it. The 
produce of its industry which brings annually a revenue of 
two millions four hundred thousand florins, gives rise to 
an exportation sufBcieiit to furnish cargoes to six thousand 
boats, and inerchandivsc for nearly two millions of wagons. 
The canal of Neiistadt finished in 1803, serves as a commu- 
nicl^ion between the Danube and the metropolis; boats as- 
cend by means of locks to the basin in front of the town- 
house. Three fairs are held in the town, and the number 
of mercantile houses of every kind amounts to nearly a 
thousand. 

Fortifications and walls arc still kept up round the cen- 
tral* part of the town, but Vienna is not a place that can 
offer much resistance in the event of a siege ; the garrison 
does not exceed ten or twelve thousand men. Although 
important from its population, it has given birth to few 
distinguished men; but among them may be mentioned 
some that have acquired a <lime in German literature, such 
as Schreekh, Collin, Alzinger, Mastalier and -the historian 
Incofer, known from his ecclesiastical annals of Hungary, 
and by a Latin work, published under a fictitious iiame,^?^' 
entitled Monarchia Solipsortim, a ^atirc against the Je- 
suits, which was for some time popular in Francc.f 

* In Holland, in the year 1643. 
t It was translated into French in the year 1722. 
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The luxuries and delicacies of the table are carried to a Rook 
greater excess at Vienna than at Paris, but they may be oxxvii^ 
^Jiad at less expense in the Austrian than in the French ca- ^ ^ 

pital. NoblCvS from every jnirt of the empire settle there, 

^nd contribute by their wealth to increase its commerce 
and industry. The indolence and ennui of the rich render 
many places of amusement necessary, but none are so 
much frequented as the theatres. If the pieces acted on 
the stage, are not admired by the other Germans, the fault 
must be imputed to the dramatic censors appointed by go- 
vernment, Much has not been done in literature, still less 
in science; music forms the only exception, it has been 
cultivated with grea^ success. There are few catholic 
towns, where the people are so punctilious in observing re- 
ligious forms and ceremonies; no class of the community, 
no rank or order are free from credulity, superstition or 
bigotry. But although the inhabitants are ignorant, they 
are not corrupt, the men are honest, and the domestic vir- 
tues are cherished in many families. 

More liberty, greater encouragement given to j^now- 
ledge, by impressing the salutary impulsion on tbe/apital, 
migiit produce a great and beneficial change in thj|t whole 
population of Austria. The vigilance of the police bot*- 
ders on oppression ; some of them hold the office ^ dra- 
matic censors, and they exercise it in a very cW^ious 
manner; indeed it seems to bo full time that thabl\ffice 
should be abolished, and the police reformed. The eapvpor 
said a few years ago, \vlien returning from the thbatrb Mtcr 
a first representation, that he was well pleased at having 
seen the comedy, as he was convinced the censors Wbuld con- . 
demn it. The truth of the remark was afterwards confirmed. 

The stranger observes, not witliout interest, the bastions Sieges of 
that protected the town against the attacks of the Turks. 

But in later times Vienna was taken by the French. 

Tiie example of so many other capitals that yielded, to a 
victorious cliicf, may console the Austrians, if any con- 
found success in battle with national honour. The same 
iewn was taken in 1241 by Frederick the Second, 
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cxxvii. isg/. It was vainly besieged by tlie Hungarians in 

1477, but obliged to surrender eight years afterwards to. 

Mathias, king of Hungary and Bohemia. 

Vienna resisted tlie Ottoman troops in 1529 and 1683« 
The recollection of the last siege has been handed down 
to the present inhabitants. No event was ever likely to be 
more fatal to Germany, and perhaps to Europe. Kara 
Mustapha, sofi-in-law and great vizier of Mahomet the 
Fourth, excited by the ambition of adding the west to the 
humiliating yoke of his master, traversed Hungary and 
entered the Austrian plains with an army of more than 
two hundred thousand men, and a train of artillery in 
which were three hundred cannon, very effective engines 
at that time. Charles the Fifth, duke of Lorraine, com- 
pelled to give way to such an overwhelming force, retreat- 
ed ill haste to Vienna. Fear pervaded the inhabitants, 
and the emperor fled secretly and ingloriously 'from the 
capital. It is in such moments tliat kings feel the misfor- 
tune not being beloved by their people. Leopold hav- 
ing si)^^denly taken the resolution of flying with his fa- 
mily, past along the fugitive crowd that encumbered the 
rOad tb Lintz. But it was soon discovered that he was 
only jtine among a multitude of sufferers; he and his family 
weif^jobliged to pass the night in a wood, and the dark- 
ness* /as dispelled by the flames which preceded the Ot- 
to^i’ai hordes, and with which Hungary had already been 
des<^>/ited. Terror was at its height in Vienna, all must 
havfe been lost but for one man, and that man was John 
Sojdieski/ Kara Mustapha had encompassed the town ; 
tluf count of Starenberg burnt the suburbs, armed the stu- 
dents, and resisted with a feeble garrison of sixteen lliou- 
sand men; but after twenty-three days siege, the garrison 
w/eakened, without provisions, obliged to fight and to ex- 
t^inguish the fires occasioned by bombs, were reduced to 
cfespair. The enemy had taken the counterscarp, when 
&iobieski appeared with seventy-four thousand men ; ho 
emamiued the position and encampments of the vizier; gave 
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the signal of battle, *an(l the formidable army of Mustapha book 
was cut to pieces. Never was so great an alarm followed cxxvli* 
by so brilliant a triumph ; the booty was immense, Vienna " 
was saved, Christendom freed from the danger that me- 
>'iiaced it, by the coolness and intrepidity of a hero. 

The ancient town called Castra Fabiana or Fariana, Antiquities, 
and afterwards Vindobona, rose into notice under the first 
emperors ; the tenth Germanic legion was stationed there 
in tiie time of Ptolemy ; Marcus Aurelius died in the same 
place; Gallian gave it up to the Marcomani after having 
married the daughter of their king. Aurelius united it 
again to the empire.* While some alterations were making 
about two years ago in the botanical gardens, several an- 
tiquities were disco vrt*ed, such as coins, different pieces of 
money, vases, bricks and other relics, from which it appears 
that the bite of the garden was formerly within the en- 
closure of Vindobona. When the chapel of the Capuchins! 
was enlarged, a chapel that served as a place of interment 
for the emperors, there were discovered much about the 
same time a Roman tomb, fragments of funeral vases, ^and 
other articles, which render it probable that the roa^^rom 
Vindobona to Rome passed near the present convent*;" 

We have already mentioned the beauty of the) neigh- Neighbour- 
bouring country ; the castles and country liouses ‘on the 
heights are so numerous that it would be no eavSy piatter 
to describe those only which belong to the imperial fa- 
mily. Schcenbrunn was built by Mary Theresa. Iwis re- 
^ markable for the extent of the buildings, ,tbe finei|l|Bss of 
the gardens, and the profusion of rare and valuable plants 
in tlie conservatories. Laxqnburg, a Gothic castle be- 
longing to the emperor, is encompassed with *ditcl^es and 
other works that give it the appearance.of a small fortress. 

The interior is decorated in the same. style as the exterior, 
and contains many curiosities of the middle ages. It forms 
a singular contrast with its modern gardens, and evemwith 
the regularity of the burgh at the base of its walls. . 

' , f ^ • 

Seethe excellent wenk of t^aion of Hormayer, Vien seine, Oeschichie 

find seine DenkvUrdigkeiteai 
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cxxvii. berg. ' . . 

Bruck) situated irt a valley to the right of the Danube, 

and on the banks of the Lcttha,' may be mentioned on ac- 
SciinJe^ count of its custom-house, and a large siquare watered by 
berg. a fountain. Haiinburg contains three thousand inhabitants, 
and carries on a greater trade in tobacco than any otlier 
.town in Austria. Krems and Stein are seen towards the 
west, on the left bank of the Danube ; the one peopled 
by three thousand six hundred inhabitants, and the other 
by "fifteen hundred. They are separated from each other 
by am alley of trees, and two rows of bouses, which may 
probably account for a popular saying ; Krems and Stein 
are three towns. Krems carries on a considerable trade in 
projmrtion to the number of its inhabitants ; they arel em- 
ployed in different branches of industry. But the com- 
merce of Stein lasts only a part of the year, or wdiilo tlm 
-rivop is favourable for navigation. A castle now in ruins 
rises above Durrenstein, it was there that Richard Ceenr de 
Lion was unjustly confined. Moclk, although only a 
burgh, is remarkable for its large convent, inhabited by 
Benedictines, for its gymnasium, library and collection of 
antiquities. Saint JPelten^ a place of four thousand inha- 
bitants, and the chief town of a diocess, is situated between 
the Danube and tlie Wiener-Wald in a fruitful plain co- 
vered with cultivated fields, gardens and. rich meadows, 
pther places though less important, may be shortly enu- 
merated. The people of Awischofen are employed in 
making glass. Aloosdprf carries on a trade in saffron, 
and Mistelbach Jn diSerent kinds of grain; it is peopled by 
three thousand inhabitants. Aleibcn is noted for its royal 
sheep-foHls, which are supposed to be the largest in Aus- 
tria. Maria^Taferl, a village built on a height, is not less 
celebrated for its religious processionsj more than a hun- 
dred thousand pilgrims visit it ^eky year. Riesenberg 
Was the birth-place of the famouiT ccuaposcr Haydn, and 
Wagram or Teusch-W^gram staifdfi dn the plairt, where 
the French were victorious in 1809; 
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The4:apitj^l of Upper Austria is a place of some import- book 
anco; Liritz so called from Lcntia^ its name in the time ,of cxxvii; 
the jBiOmans, contains a population of twenty tljpusand “ 
f^ouls. The town is neither so populous nor so well built 
as the suburbs. T'he ornaments in the great square^^arc Au«tria. 
not perhaps accordant with correct taste, a pillar erected by 
Charles the Fourtli to the holy trinity rises in the centre^ on 
the right and left are two fountains^ the on^ decorated with 
a figure of Neptune, and the other with a statue of Jupiter. 

The public buildings are nowise remarkable, but the town 
j)ossesses different places of education, several charitable 
institutions and important manufactories. Although the 
mountains in Bohemia project it from the north winds^ 
Reaumuris thermometer descends frequently to fourteen or 
fifteen degrees. The west winds which are very common, 
are disagreeable and unvvholesome. 

Steyer on the Ens, a town of nine, thousand inliabitants, stcycr. 
rises in a valley, watered by a small river of the same name* 

The Burg, an old castle belonging to the prince of Lam- 
berg, is the only edifice worthy of notice, and its fountains 
are coiisideredlts greatest ornaments. The Utmost activi- 
ty prevails in it, almost all the inhabitants are engaged in 
trade or in some department of industry. It is there that 
iron appears to bo of greater utility tlian gold ; many tliou- 
sand hands convert the metal that is brought from the 
mines into every variety of form., Numerous liammers are 
moved by the Ens, which serves likewise to transport tim 
merchandise of the town. Steyer exports files to Germany^ 
Switzerland, Italy and the Levant, rsizors for less than a 
florin the dozen to the east, penknives for fifteen or twenty 
lloriris the thousand to Moravia, Silesia and , Gallicia, shoe- < 
makers^ instruments to Germany, Switzerland and France. 

A great many iron wagons are sent to S.teyer from forty 
manufactories at the base of mount ipriel ^ these as well as 
other articles are to different countries in Barope. 

The town of the confluence of tbai £> 

river with the U contains tbiw, thousand inhabit* 

ants, and if it>be true ttat it formed one tQ’wu with Lorck, 
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Boc^ the Roman Laureacnm, it must have been Bt that time a 
cxxTiT. place of great importance. The principal, ornament of the 

town is an old tower built by the emperor -Maximilian. 

Gmundcn. . ' Gmundeii on the lake of TraUn, contains a population of 
thi^ thousand souls; the town is- pleasantly situated and 
neatly bydltf the government offices of the mines ,are its 
finest buildings. ^ The beauty of its position depends prin- 
cipally on the laktf, which is nearly eight miles in length 
. apd more than one ii; breadth ; its waters are of a greenish 
coloorfbut they become nearly black during stormy wea- 
ther. 

Gatstcn. Garsten, a benedictine chapter situated id • the vicinity, 
was fdundbd eight hundred years ago. The church is not 
loss remarkable for its architecture than for its fine paintings 
and numerous ornaments; within, its walls may still be seen 
the tomb of Ottocar the Fourtiu But the chapter cannot 
be compared with that of Krems-Munster, founded in the 
year by Tassilo, duke of Bavaria. The edifice, the 
> . observatory, the large library, and valuable collections of 
natural history and philosophical instruments, are in unison 
;with' the magnificence of the interior, and the elegance of the 
gardens, they render the monastery superior to any other 
in Germany.' TIte neighbourhood is remarkable for its 
springs; they deposite on the plants a sediment of calcare- 
ous matter in such abundance that it is used in building. 
Haistadt. The commerce of Ualstadt is confined to the produce of 
its /salt mines, which yield every year about fifty thousand 
hundredweights. A lake, of which the depth has never 
been measured, is situated near its walls ; it ishqudl in 
length to eight thousand four hundred ya^ds^ and in breadth 
.todoven. hundred; its waters abound n^th excellent fish. 
It hail supiiosed that Branau, which now cotitahis 
threO thoosand inhabitants, . stands bn the site of the Bo- 
man Bnridoitdm. The small' town Mbntzee is imilt on 
tiib bpnfcs of a lake nearly five<ff^K|pn^, two aitd<a half 
broad, and 'fit, the centiy ' ip depth. 

The. cataract of -Bpcbafiilli fatls hundred 

feet in height, at nfi great village of Bis- 

chofshofen. 
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Salzburg, one of the finest; towns in the archdutcby, is book 
the only other place of which it is necessary to give some cxxvii. 
account* It has been called at different times, “7 

fiadriana and Petena. It was ruined by Attll^ in the 
year 448, and afterwards rebuilt by the Bavarian duk0di> 
at. the request of St. Rupert. The Salzach separates t^o 
regular and well built quarters, a rampart encompasses 
the town, and three suburbs extend beyond the entrance* 

It contains fourteen thousand inhabitants, but the popukt- 
tion corresponds ill with the size of the town ; deserted 
streets, and uniform houses, built after the Italian style, 
give it a gloomy aspect. The principal entrance, cuft 
through a fock, is about a hundred and fifty feet in 
length, and from twenty to twenty-foOr in breadth. A 
marble statue of fifteen feet, representing Saint Sigismond, 
is placed on the summit of the entrance. A large foun- 
tain ailorns one square, and another, that of the cathedral, 
is surrounded by arcades. The church was built after the 
model of St. Peter’s at Rome, and a much admired statue 
of the virgin stands on the principal front. Salzburg gave 
birth to the famous Paracelsus, his ashes repose in the ce-i 
metery of Saint Sebastian. < The reipains of ancient Roman^ 
baths, from which many valuable antiquities have be^. 
collected, are situated near the hospital of St. John. Salig 
burg is the only fortress ih. Upper Austria; the climate 
very variable, and on that account unwholesome. Character 

The Austriahs are sober, faithful in their engagements, p«o- 
particularly in f lieir duty to their sovereign. Like plaj 
they may be distinguished by the nature of the soil^ gf 
least the didbrence is apparent between the inbabitantSng 
the wine and grain countries. The natives of t(ie p^hl 
are Strong and muscular, those in the mountains are 
and adtive. 

The imporUnce^or^the revenue imiight be lYifer^d ; 
what has industty that prevaiis }li^. 

country. It Austria to £6,000,6^^ 

I'ins, but in not exceed 6^000, oob. * 
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Euwpt €ontinued.^Germantf. — Twelfth 8ection*--^C(mnty 
6j Tyrol, and Duichy of Styria* 

BOOK Skow covered mountains and arid rocks are the first ob- 
"xxvm. jects that i:he traveller observes on entering Tyrol and 
■ Slyria^ The narrow and sinuous valleys in the Tyrol unite 
with^ the wildness of a natural, the riches of a cultivated 
Country; in Styria the plains are much larger, jiarticu- 
‘larly ^in the south and the east ; in both the climate is 
^most variable, 

^ Tyrol derives its name from an ancient castle near Jile- 
on a mountain that commands the Adige. The coun- 
passed by inheritance to the dukes of Austria in the 
^*^^r 1363. It ts bounded on the north by Bavaria, on the 
^ t by Switzerland, on the south and the east by the Lorn- 
►rf * ^'-Venetian kingdom, Illyria and Upper Austria. Ac- 
^^unUr^g. Blumenbach, its surface is equal to five hundred 
1 twenty German, or six thousand two iiundred and forty 
^^^lish square miles. ^ 

1 ? Rhetian Alps, which form the coii- 

”*ation of those in Switzerland, make up the^gjreater 
* of the T^yrol. To have a notion of the country, one 
ima]gine uiountaibe uppat^H^ Hu Mont 

that none have ever at;t|(H^iH^||Nci ascend^' dismal 
Precipices, lofty cataracts, glaciei^^^^i^i leagues in ex> 

fer 

c 
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tciit ; ot)6 8ldi$ the frozen north wind» on fte other^ the booi 
sultry blast of the' sirocco. ‘ xti 

If tlie travel^ei* l>laped near tiie soul*ces of tto 

ho may observe on ^tho rights a chain less extensive ^hf|n 
the others, which bears the name of Arlberg^ or the Eagle 
mountains; hence the north-west part of the province ban 
been denominated Vorarlberg or the country in frOnt of 
the Eagle mountains. Another and higher chain ex- 
tends from west to cast, and forms what the ancients called 
the Rhetian Alps, its name was derived from the^ Roman 
province of Rhoetia. The continuation of the chain in t^o 
same direction \\as styled the iNorican Alps, hecause the 
lands on both sides made up the Roman Noricum; they 
terminate at the confines of Styria and Austria. A chain 
that extends from the sources of the Mur to the ex*- 
trernities of Styria, has received the name of the Styrian 
Alps. 

Tscheriiowand is next to Orteles, the highest summit In 
the Rhetian Afips.* The most extensive glaciers are the 
Gcbatsch and the Rofner. The rivers that rise from the 
Arlberg, are the Isar, the Lech, the 'Iller and the In 
The EtscU or the Adige whicli throws itself into the Adr 
atic Gulf, and the Drave which unites with the Danube^a.- 
ter liaving traversed Illyria and part of Hungary, take 
their rise from the glaciers in the great chain. 

Many primitive rocks are situated ^both on the southern Rocks, 
sides of the Rhetian Alps, and iu |Jic valley of the Adige. 

A distinguished geologist has made important observations 
on the singular arrangement of the calcareous rocks. They 
are funned by tli^e substance called dolomia, which Consists 
of magnesia And carbonate of lime; but nothing indeed can 
be more^urprtsirtg than the iii accessible lielghfs ^nd bold 
forms that these rocks assume near the valley of Tassai- 
they appear to surpi^^bat the imagination can canccu^fit 
M, de Bdch the whiW grannlar and 

^ It IS upvrards- fcet^io h^ht. 

f M. de Bucb, Memohji of BojrUn, January 18S2, Fe- 

biuiry 182?. 
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BOOK ffiable limestone ha4 been compact, coloured, stratilied and 
olxrui.|[hed,witli ocganic bodies, before the pot^liyrjr whicli sup- 
■" porta it t^b^'^inetraUng into the. "^^eSlaf destroyed 
the orMBstT'lll^na and Changed ita c|ii^ct^s» Vbe pon^ 
phyri^ ei^lrienced so ^reat 8ho<^ » W haVo raised 
into tbsair^eeoioasal mosses that snt^Oant’ it. > 


It fs nnnectosary to entet into -the original vievts of so 
great a geologist as M. de Bucli, but it ma^be added that 
they appear to be Very poobable, for the volcanW spbstan- 
.ces which qharactcrizo the ^rpbyry, seem, to connect it 
with igneous products. M. de Buch however goes fur- 
ther, far he supposes all the mountainous .chains in the 
country to have been modified by simitar shocks | that opi- 
oba may he afte^&rds confirm^ by other pitenomena. 
Our limits prevent us from examining tnore minutely the 
geological formation of the Rhctian Alps. .Their elevation, 
and the account already given of tbs' country round Salz- 
burg, prove that all the rocks which may be considered pri- 
toitive, are contained in them* « 

Ai^ording to a geological professor, whom we have had 
already occasion to quote,^' coal is found in the mountains 
of Styria, but the deposites in the valley of the Mur, which 
might be worked With profit, appear to be lignites rather 
^ban coal. They lie in the piidst of sandstone, argil and 
vrl mixed with shells, and these substances encompass 
id support the intermediate mountains in the country. 
The large valley is filled )ivith deposites of the third forma- 


tion. , 

The vegetable riches of the Tyrol mouptaina at^ well 
known to botanists ; they find on them maAy leguminous, 
cruGifom and composite plants, Archides tohiatat, Cgtisi, 
fCl^tss, JEuphorHa and Loti. The air is omhalsM^ bf the 
'fragyance dijShsed from the Silme nutans, ^he LanUch 
^tf^r Grmtz, at the extremity of tjh/e ^^cpfcoiis heights in 
affords shelter to plmtsiJm^ appShr ^ be for 
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ever removed from tlic reach of the botanist*. The woods book 
that cover its summits are the only places where the Del- cxxviii. 
phimuTn inkrmedium grows, it reaches to the height of 
five feet, and cimrins the eye with its fine blue j|ower^* 

The only Pettaria dUiac^ that flburish in a wild 
found onjthe df *6® same moiihtain* v ' 

Ferruginous waters have jfeen disooyerej 
pai’ts of the J’yrol, but no warm mineral %riiirgs/ 

The oxen, cows and horses are sman> but of a ^ood Animals, 
kind ; gbats arc more numerous than sheep, and different 
kinds of game are very cooimon. Wolves, tvild boars and 
bears haunt the forests, the clefts In the rocks afford shelter 
to marmots, and the chamois finds refuge bn the blgliest 
summits, or in places where the hunter cannot approach. 

Little knowledge has been obtained concerning the people Ancient in- 
tbat inhabited Tyrol before the time of the RhcetL Tliey 
were composed of different tribes, the Vennonii or Vennones, 
whom Ptolemy and Strabo mention,’^ and the Brixantes, 
kvhose chief town was probably built on tlie site of Brixen ; 

?Jiny informs us that they emigrated from Etruria. It 
nay be concluded that they were obliged to leave their 
erritory, aS it is very improbable that a nation would rc- 
lounce voluntarily so fine a country as EtruMa, to, settle 
n such a country as Tyrol. The Bhoeti^were subdued 
y the Romans in the time of Augustus, and their territory 
eceived the name of Elicetia Prima^ the lands of the Ven- 
clici were called Rhxtia Secunda, 

Different metals are found in the Tyrol, but not in Metals 
jch quantities as to bo of much value. Thus the gold 
rillected annually does not exceed a hundred marks; sli- 


er is also scarce, what is obtained must be extracted from 
?ad. The copper is supposed to be more malleable, and/ 
msequeutly, harder than in other countries; but iron 
mo^re common thaii any of the metals. The other sub- 
ances that may f ^jiwntioned are cobalt, zinc, arsettic, 
ilphur and salt salt mines aie the continuation 6f 
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ROOK t^iose in Salzburg^ and one of them near Hall yields every 
cxxviu, year twenty-liv^ thousand quintals* 

. , Although the revenue which government derives from 

ime^ the mines may be inconsiderable, the people contrive to 
gain a subsistence by them* Agriculture has been brought 
to a gbeat degree of perfection ; the Tyrolians use their 
lands to the best advantage. ^ Much labour and care arc be- 
stowed on the soil ; vegetable mould is transported to high 
summits; the grass which grows on the sides of steep de- 
clivities, is collected for the cattle, even the atmospheric 
action by whicfi -rocks are decomposed, is rendered profit- 
able to the husbandmen, who convey these remains to cul- 
tivated fields. The i^trangcr observes not ^without amaze- 
ment the Tyrolian peasant with a basket on his head, de- 
scending inaccessible rocks, by means of a rope and a stick, 
to the bottom of a precipice, in order that he may gain a 
few feet of land, and devote it to agriculture. 

Is. The hills favourable to the vine are covered with plants; 
it is true that the w'ine which they produce does not keep 
a long time, but although it may on that account be unfit 
for exportation, it forms the materials of an inland com- 
merce. The vineyards are most numerous in the valley of 
the Adige; they cover tlic heights in the neighbourhood 
of Brixen and Tramin, those near the latter tow n are 
considered the most valuable. The Tyrolian ^cultivates 
fruit trees, hut the forests are much more important, he ex- 
ports timber for building to Venice. 

Dn. But althougli the people be as industrious as possible, 
the country cannot furnish the means of subsistence to 
seven hundred and sixty-two thousand inhabitants.* The 
people must find employment elsewhere, they must have 
recourse to other pursuits besides agriculture. Some have 
no other w^ealtli than their flocks, but it could hardly 
be imagined that the birds whicii have been transported 
from the Canaries to Europe, where they are prized botli 
for their notes and ^heir plumage, form by no means an 

* Such IS the number of inhabitants according the calculation of M, 
Thielen. See his Manual, Vienna, 1827. 
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^ insignificant branch of trade. The people are compelled 
to gain a livelihood in any way^ and they do hot disdain to 
wander in foreign countries and to earn a subsistence by 
selling canaries. There arc few manufactories iii Tyrol, 
but almost every Tyrolian is a workman or nianufactureri 
Many for want of a better einjdoyment travel ai^pedlars 
through the most distant countries, and return in old age 
with enough to enable them to pass the rest of their days 
in their native land. At six years of age the Tyrolian 
quits his mountains, sets out for the fair of Kempten in 
Bavaria, and renders himself useful by herding geese, or 
cattle; at a later jjeriod he migrates as a mason, carpenter 
or miner; thus more than thirty thousand individuals 
leave their country every year. Some preferring a hun- 
teris life traverse tlicir mountains, endure all sorts of fa- 
tigue, and expose themselves to the greatest dangers to at- 
tain their prey; others wander in quest of medicinal plants, 
which they learn from their infancy, and know as correctly 
as the ablest botanists. 

Among those who remain at home, some execute diffe- 
rent works in wood with great skill; the vast forests 
in the Vorarlberg supply them with the materials of mak- 
ing wooden shops, and even houses, of which the different 
pieces arc numbered, and transported to tlic lake of Con- 
stance, and from thenCe to neighbouring countries. It 
seems as if the Tyrolians were naturally mechanics ; inge- 
nious instruments, such as may supply the want of hands, 
arc moved by the streams that water their valleys ; wheels 
fashioned for that purpose, are set in motion at different 
distances. Do they require flour, or stand in need of oil ? 
as every individual provides in some* respects for his own 
wants, there are neither millers nor qil millfe, but at the 
neighbouring stream, the corn is ground, and the oleagi- 
nous plants are pressed. A German traveller declares that . 
ho has seen a child in lus crqdle by means of a 

wheel made to rpvojt^e a stream.* While the men are 

^ M. Robrer. Sde al«d Voyage dans le Tyrol by M. dc Bray. 
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9 ^^' cngH^cu HI branches of labour^ the wotney arc 

not idle, sonfe Jknlt stockings, others make'^oat skin glbtes, 
mnalin; or plait straw which is mniiufactMred 
into hats* Btit manufacturing industry is confined to the 
nuking of a few articles; thus velvet is made In some 
places, ^Ond carpets in others, particularly in the burghs on 
the valley; of Lientz. The transit trade between Germany 
and Italy forms a more important and extensive branch of 
commerce. 

Character. Frankness, fidelity, loyalty and love of country are the 
virtues that distinguish the Tyrolians. Aversfc to the con- 
scription, because friendly to independence and liberty, 
none fight with greater bravery in defence of their coun- 
try. Not corrupted by the usages of large towns, sincere 
in their domestic relations, peace and gaiety reign in their 
families. Devout, but also superstitious, they must have 
a religion tliat attracts by its ceremonies, that speaks to the 
imagination as well as to the heart, tliey people the stim^ 
mits of the mountains, and the gloomy forests which en- 
compass them, with supernatural beings, spirits, demons 
and wizards. Such being the case, it is not wonderful tliat 
there are no protestants in Tyrol ; all the inhabitants, with 
the exception of eight or ten Jewish families, are catho- 
lics. 

Constitu- The Tyrolians enjoy more political liberty than the 
people in any other xiustrian province. Government ra- 
tified their ancient privileges in 1816, and granted them 
a constitution better adapted for their wants. AVhile the 
people in other countries, subject to Austria, are represent- 
ed by the clergy, nobility and deputies from a few towns; 
the Tyrolian states are not only composed of members be- 
longing to these orders, but also of others elected by the 
peasantry. The jieople in Vorarlberg possess other pre- 
rogatives, in which the rest of the inhabitants do not par- 
ticipate. . 

Military The conscription has been bu^t government 

force. found that measure an additibif^*;^urity against a 

foreign invasion, for every TyrolraJl^heconics a soldier in 
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imc of war. The people are hardy, a^^tivey and accus- book , 
omed to fatigue, few armies can have, much cliance of re- CAXWI- 

isting them, when they rise simultaneously to defend their 

ountry. They furnish only to the government .Aat pro- 
ects them, four battalions of light armed troops. Although 
o custom-houses are erected on the frontiers, the revenue . 
rconsiderable, it amounts to more than two millions five 
hundred thousand Austrian florins. 

There are iy the county of Tyrol, twenty-two towns, Towns and 
thirty-six burghs, and three thousand one hundred and 
fifty villages. Some of the villages are as populous' as tho 
towns, but the greater number arc small and insignificant. 

Bregenz, situated in Vorarlberg, on the banks of the lake 
of Constance, contains three thou^^d five hundred inha- 
bitants. It is a place of great antiquity; the remains of 
Roman buildings arc still seen near its ancient castle. 

The village of Achenrein derives its wealth from its foun- 
dries and iron works; the laminated copper and white 
iron that are sent from these works, yield a clear profit of 
sixty-five thousand florins. Inst, a burgh of three thou- 
sand inhabitants, on the banks of the Inn, exports canaries 
to tlie remotest countries in Europe ; the trade is said to 
produce annually more than L.4800. Scharnitz, on the 
frontiers of Bavaria, is the ancient Roman town of Porta 
Claudia. 

Innspruck or rather Innsbruck, which signifies a bridge Capital, 
on the Inn, stands in the middle of a valley formed by 
mountains from six to eight thousand feet in height ; 
and covered with snow even in the months of May and 
June., It is the capital of Tyrol. / Although th6 town 
he small and ill built, tlie suburbs consist of modern 
houses,— the residences of the nobles and "the wealthy. 

The palace situated in a square adorned with a bronze 
equestrian statue of Leopold the Fifth, the court church 
containing the tumlia pf twenty-eight distinguished p6r* 
sonages, and a to the memory of the empe- 
ror Maximilian, the large and spacious town- 

liousc, are the only puhtic buildings that can bo mehiioned 
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in tlio capitaL,;:The celebrated globe of Peter Aiiidi^ a / 
cxxifijii. Tyrolian shepherd, ^vhq became an eminent geographer, 

^ preserved in the^hall of the university. 

Hall, Hall, which lies below Innspruck, is the chief town in 
Sdiwatz, district of the salt mines; it contains four thousand two 
hundred inhabitants ; its extensive salt works are five thou- 
sand feet above the level of the se.i, Schwatz, one of the 
largest burghs in tlie province, is peopled by more than 
seven thousand four hundred inhabitants, two thousand of 
whom find employment in the mines within its teiritorv, 
which produce a great quantity of iron, two thousand fi\e 
hundred quintals of copper, and three tlioiisand five hun- 
dred marks of silver. Zierl, another village on the Inn, is 
commanded by steep hd%hts and rugged rocks, from wirich 
the emperor Maximilian the First made a narrow escape. 
The prince, ardent in the chase, advanced so far that ho 
must have perished, had it not been for the coolness and 
intrepidity of an attendant. The people toll the story, 
and show the place wlicrc a cross forty feet in height, has 
been erected to commemorate the event; hut superstitious, 
and fond of the miraculous, they believe that the emperor 
was saved by an angel. 

Sterzing, a town of two thousand inhabitants, was called 
Urhs Stiriacorum by the Romans;^ it carries on a consid- 
erable trade in iron qnd wines. Botzen on the Rienz, 
appears rather like an Italian than a German town; the 
valley on which it stands is covered with vineyards and 
fruit tree.s, adorned with country houses, and hounded by 
lofty trees that rise in the form of an amphitheatre. But 
• the interior of the town docs not correspond with i^s ap- 
pearance at a distance, for the streets arc dirty, crooked 
and narrow. The population amounts to seven thousand 
individuals. 

Trent. Although the inhabitants give the name of fortifications 

to walls ten feet in height, Trenle^ or, as it is called in Ger 
many, Trienty could hardly resist an attack in time of war* 

* See Handbuch fur reisende in dcin CEblerfeiciiischen Kaiscrytatc, by M. U 
Jciitiy, 
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^Broad and | regular streets, well built hou$^, pointings BOdkl 
' in. tKe churches, and a celebYated university ‘rendi^ it libe cxxfni* 
an Italian town, indeed the illusion Would be complete, 
if its fifteen thousand inhabitants spoke the Italian 
guage. Tronic is well known bn account of its coundil^ 

, which lasted from the year 1545 to 1563 * The .mountains 
. that rise on both banks of the Adige, are not the lowest in 
the Alps. Tlic climate is excessively warm in summer, 
and intensely cpld in winter. 

Roveredo, situated in the pleasant valley of Lagarina, Roveredo. 
carries on a considerable trade in fruits and silki. The 
town, originally small and ill built, >vas improved as 
the population increased ; it contains at present more than 
twelve thousand inhabitants. Tieve, Gastello and CInto 
arc villages of which the tradi consists in pictures. Bren^ 
tonico exports the greenish talc used by painters, and 
known by tlic name of terra di Verona. 

The dutchy of Styria is bounded by the kingdom of Styria. 
Illyria, the archdutchy of Austria, and the kingdom of 
llungary. It may be equal iu superficial extent to three 
hundred and ninety-nine German, or four thousand seven 
liuiidred and eighty-eight English square miles. Several 
important chains are situated in that mountainous region ; 
oh the north, the Norican Alps, on the east the Styrian, 
and on the west a branch of the Julian Alps. The 
highest mountains are those in the north, arid the lowest 
are others in the opposite direction or the south; so tha 
tlie country is thus divided into Upper and Lower Styria."^ 

*l'hc principal rivers ai*c the Ens,' the lVIur||hd the JOravc 
The basin of the Mur is larger than any other; that rivei 

1'he fullowin!; Styrian mountains hiU'te not been mentioned in the tables ii 
; lie pieccilii voluinc. 

Eisi nbiit 

Upper Griinming , 

Str iig Alpo 
K(m ipel 
Scl' ekol 
Erzberg 
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BOOK receives more than a hundred feeders ; it turns ninety-eight 
cxxviii. flour mills, forty-three saw mills and sixty fullers’ mills. Its 

declivity is so great as to give it almost the velocUy of a 

torrent; for the same reason the ice never remains any 
length of time ; the oldest inhabitants do not recollect to 
have seen it frozen. Fish abounds in all the rivers, but 
particularly in the Mur; although carp are not so common, 
trouts, umber, pike and barbel are taken in great numbers.* 
The lakes arc numerous, but none of them are very largow 
What has been already said concerning the geological 
structure of the principal chains, renders it unnecessary to 
recur to the subject; but some account may be given of the 
ancient and present inhabitants of the country, 
h Romans comprehended under the name of Noriciim, 

a great part of Styria. The Norici were governed by 
a king, when their country became a Roman province in 
the time of Augustus. According to Ptolemy, Noricum 
was inhabited by several tribes. The Amhisontii possess- 
ed the west and the north, the Ambidrani, Ambilici and 
principally tlie Norici were settled in the east and the south. 
The hordes of Alaric made themselves masters of the coun- 
try, and their chief wished to erect there the seat of his 
empire; but he pursued the course of his conquests, and 
the Suevi, Ilerulcs and Huns succeeded him in Styria. tt 
was for a long time subject to Bavaria, but the emperor 
Conrad the Second made it a margraviate in tlie year 1030. 
Raised into a dutcliy by Frederick tlic First, it passed in 
1186 by right of succession to the house of Austria. Se- 
parated from %^istria, it <v'as again divided in 15232; lastly, 
it was conquered by Ottocar tlm Second, king of Bohemia, 
but Rodolphus of Habsburg liaving been raised to tlic 
imperial throne, took possession of it, and it has since con- 
tinued an Austrian province.f 

Character Tl'he country, it has been vseen, was the theatre of fre- 
hlbuLas during the middle ages; but it is still easy to 

distinguish two sorts of inhabitants, the Germans and the 

* M. Schrut/., See al^-o Steyuimark Zeilschreih; 1821. 
t MariaiiUfc, Topoj»raphia Siyuie. 
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I Wendes, a people sprung from the Slavonia^. Tl|o first eqok 
forms ^ population of about six hundred thousand indivi- cxxviii. 
duals^ and the latter of two hundred thousand ; 
side chiefly in the circles of CiUy and Marburg/ They 
differ in their language and charaoteir from the other inha- 
bitants* The German Styrian of the native of XJpper Styrkt 
is strong and well made, honest, frank and industrious. 

The Wende Styrians, or the natives qf I^pwer Styria, are 
weak in body, frivolous, dissipitted and superstitious.^ 

The greater j;)art of the population adheres to the catholic 
religion; the number of protestants amounts hardly to 
three *thou8aiju]< Aa to the Jews, they are not permitted to 
reside in the dutchy. , 

The air is keen and often viry cold in the mountains of climate. 
Upper Styria; but the temperature in the valleys is warmer 
than in most other Alpine plains. The 'mean temperature 
at Grmtz is from seven to eight degrees of Reaumur, and 
the height of the barometer about twenty -seven ; inches. 

The climate of Lower Styria is So mild that the grape ar- 
rives at maturity ; * the wines may be drunk soon after they 
are made, tlie most of them are of a good quality, and 
some not inferior in strength to the Rhenish wines. 

The grain harvests are not abundsint, but the lint is Agricuitu- 
remarkable for its jletigth and fineness. Vegetables, fruits, 
and leguminous plants flourish, and the forests are so ex- 
tensive that their surface is supposed to be* equal to half of 
the whole country. The lands are fruitful and well culti- 
vated in the valleys ; the cattle in the nmuntains are of a 
good kind^ indeed they afe considered the best in the 
Austrian empire; in every district the sheep-folds are nu- 
merous, and the country people rear besides a great quan- 
tity of poultry. The sportsinari fiode' thq. red partridge, 
quails, grouse, di^Oreiit kinds of game, and fiiockd of 
chamois on the mountains. If the herds, s^d flocl^ 
have diminished with^ the last twenty years, it' must he 
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attributed to disastrous wars and additional taxesi-^tbe ne>i' 
' dessary consequence of these wars. . 

The riches of the country consist principally in its nines, 
the Kouians were supplied from Styria with excellent iron, 
and that metal is ' still obtained in such abundance that it 
may be considered inexhaustible^ Styrian steel is better . 
than any other in Europe. Silver, copper, and lead, coal 
and rock salt are obtained in different parts of the country, 
and it is to the metals obtained from the mines that the 
industry of the inhabitants is principally directed. There 
are more than thirty-six scythe manufactories in Styria, and 
its export's are diffused over Austria, Hungary and even 
the Ottoman empire; they may be estimated at one. million 
.eight hundred thousand florins. 

Styria is divided into five circles, of which the chief 
towns are Graetz, Bruck, Judenburg, Marburg and Cilly. 

It is governed like most other provinces under the Austrian 
empirei Tlie members of the states form three classes; the 
upper nobles, among whom are included the bishops ; the 
petty nobles, and the deputies of towns and burglis entitled 
to be represented in the assemblies. The country fur- 
nishes several regiments of infantry and a certain number 
of men for the cavalry. 

In that mountainous region which reaches to the extre- 
mity of Styria, tlie stranger may form some idea of the 
wealth and population of the dutchy by surveying the 
principal towns and inhabited places that extend from north 
to south. Tlie burgh of Aussce is situated near a lake, 
and at the junction of three rivers which form the Traun. 
The produce of several salt mines that are worked in its 
neighbourhood, exceeds a hundred and sixty thousand 
quintals. Not far from the village of Mirnitz is situated 
a cave worthy of notice from its extent, sinuations, tlio 
stalactites that coyer it, and the fossil bones formerly held 
in veneration by the peasantry. Eisenerz, a burgh of which 
the church was founded by Rodolphus of Habsburg, is 
surrounded by mines from which more than tw'o hundred 
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and thousand hundredweights of iron ':are> ptitained 
every, year. . v 

Zell nr Maria Zell towards the 'north eas^ on thP'fi^n* 
tier of Styria, has been termed 'the ..Loretta of the copiir 
try 5 it is certainly iftbre frequented by pilgrims tbah' any 
. other place in the Austrian empire. The church is per- 
haps, the finest, and without doubt the largest in Styria. 
The organ is not considered inferior to any other in Ger- 
many, the large pulpit is formed of red marble, the chapel 
has been enriched by the offerings of pilgrims j the adored 
image of the virgin is placed on a silver altar, and the 
gate that leads from the church to the chapel is made of 
the same metal. The gold, silver, and other valuable ar- 
ticles deposited in the treasury- attest the pious offerings of 
the hundred thbusand pilgrims that repair every year to 
the shrine of the virgin. Bruck on the, Mur is the me- 
tropolis of a circle, and the inhabitants are employed in 
working slate quarries and productive mines within its 
teri'itory. Tjie capuchins have a convent in its neighbour- 
hood. On the same river and above Bruck, is Situated 
Leoben, one of the best built tpwns.in Upper Styria. The 
preliminaries of the peace between F^rance and Austria 
were signed within its walls in 1797. Judenburg situated 
above Leoben, although the cldef town of a circle, Con- 
tains only fifteen hundred inhabitants. 'It was a place 
of some consequence in the time of the Romans ; dur- 
ing tlie twelftli and thirteenth centuries, it was princi- 
pally inhabited by Jews, hence the origin of its'*'present 
name. As its' great trade was then in the bands of tjie 
Jews, their prosperity brought against them the hatred and 
persecution of ' the Christians, who succeeded in expelling 
or extirpating them, about the year 1S12. The town was 
almost wholly consumed by fire in 1807, and the inhabi- 
tants had much difficulty in repairing their losses; the 
Franciscan convent^ has been converted into an inn, 'and 
the ducal castle into jberracks. RohitSck appears to have 
been once a Rotnan town, at all events many, ancient coins, 
vases and other articles Of antiquity have been found in 
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BOOK it Strangers freqmtitit on account of its mineral .waters, 

cxxviii. and it exports annually more than eight hundred thousand 

r bottles to Poland, Hungary and Italy. 

Gratz. Groetz or- Grata, the metropolis of a circle, and the 
capital of the province, is situated in the due valley of tho 
Mur> Its population amounts to forty thousand inhabir 
tants, the greater number of them reside- in the subifrhs. 
According to a iGerman traveller, Herren street is the 
largest, Sporr street, the mostainconvenient, Schmidt street, 
the most noisy, and Mur street, the most crowded.* Tlie 
public buildings are the cathedral, the theatre, the, town- 
house and tlie government palace in which the states meet. 
Greetz contains ten parish churches and twelve chapels of 
ease, fire convents of men and two of women. Several 
hospitals may be mentioned among the charitable in- 
stitutions, one for jsick, • another for women in labour, 
a third for tlie insane, and a fourth for orphans. An 
university, a drawing academy, a commercial seminary, 
gymnasia for hoys, and boarding schools for girls, arc the 
principal places of education. A library- containing a 
hundred thousand volumes pnd three thousand five hun- 
dred manuscripts, the botanical garden, the museuitfs of 
natural liistory, medals and antiquities, and the Johannemif 
an institution- so called", from the name of the prince its 
founder,f are considered tlio most valuable scientific col- 
lections. A Calvary, a church and several, chapels are si- 
tuated on a height in the neighbourhood. The town is a 
place of considerable importance from its commerce and 
maiiufactures. 

Radkers- Radkorsburg, which might be surnamed.the romantic, 
stands on an island in tin: middle of the MqA-' The forti- 
fications are in bad repair, and jnsufflclent to protect it 
against the frequent inundations of the river. The vitfage 
of Rieggersburg is built on an eminence afe ho great dis- 
tance from th^ last .town. Its ancient castle is remarkable 
for its picturesque situation, for the fortification's cut in the 


^ M. Rud, tit’ Jenny. 


f The Archduke John, 
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rock> tbo deop ditches and tbo relics of the middle aflss book 
that are contained in it. It was of late rendered' Ulnstri^ cxxtiii. 

bjr a man of genius who paid a tribute of affection to its 

ancient proprietors.* 

The biirgli of Lcibn..^ 

a town mentioned by Pfolemy j at least the opinion is ren- 
dered ])robabIe by the numerous antiquities and sculptures 
that have been found at different times, and the Roman 
inscriptions that may stiH be sfeen on the tower of Skau- 
i)urg which was built in the thirteenth century. 

Marburg, kt the confluence of the Drave and the Mur, Marburg, 
contains five thousand inhabitants. .Although the metro- 
polis of a circle, it possesses no public building of any con- 
sequencej it carries on, however, a considerable trade in 
corn and wine. The small town of Fettau is situated on 
tile left bank of the Drave 1 jtho population does not ex- 
ceed seventeen hundred inhabitants, but it has its convents 
of dominicans, minOrites and capuchins. It is considered 
the most ancient to'^Vn in Styria, many suppose it to have 
been built before the country Was conquered by the llo- 
mans ; there is, however, reason to believe that it was then 
situated on tlie other bank of the river. > 

Luttemberg on the east of Fettau^ is famous for its 
wines. The town of Cilly is adorned with a castle in 
which many valuable antiquities are preserved. It was 
founded by the emperor Claudius, who gave it the name 
of Claudia ; its present walls are partly built with the re- 
. mains of ancient buildings, but the barracks wliidb have 
been lately erected, form the finest edifice in the place. 

According to the legends, Maksimilian, the first bishop of 
Cilly, was decapitated in the town about the year 284 . A 
third Toeplitz, which is also known for its mineral waters, 
is situated below the mountains on the south of Cilly. 

Itann, a small town encompassed with walls now in ruins, 
lies near the southern extremity of the province, on the 
banks of the Save. Tbe lands in (^e neighbourhhod are 

* M. de Hummer, the oriontalist. ^ 
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fruftful, and wine forms the principal branch of its com- 
► mcrce. The rapid waters of the Save are covered with 
empty casks at the approach of aatanin ^ they are boupd 
together and steered by mariners who descend to the town 
and sell them to / the inhabitants during the vintage. It 
is supposed that Rann was. the J>/\roidunum of the Romans; 
it was pillaged and destroyed by the Turks* after a san- 
guinary battle in the year 1475. 

Voitzberg, a district situated to the west of Groetz on the 
left bank of the Mur, is surpoilnded by inonntains'whicli se- 
parate it from Upper Styria and Illyria. The highest part 
of the country is exposed for seven months in the year to the 
rigours of winter, to frequent and violent storms. But the 
valleys in the lower part of the country abound in fruits 
and wine. The inhabitants export coal, sharping stones 
that are much prized in Styi^a, and draught horses of a 
good kind. The people are industrious, they arc employ- 
ed in their iron works, nail manufactories, paper mills and 
brick kilns ; many of them however are subject to goitres. 
The small town of Voitzberg,/ three burghs and twenty 
villages are contained in the district. 

The number of women throughout Styria exceeds that 
of the men by nearly twenty-six thousaml the latter arc 
supposed to be equs^l to three hundred and seventy-four 
thousand. Five is considered the average number of mem- 
bers in each family, and all the families, it has been calcu- 
lated, amount to l60,500.f 

♦ See Steyermark Zeitgehr. 1821. 

f The reader will find some d^ails concerning the population and agricultural 
wealth of the country, in the statistical tables at the end of the next chapter. 
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Europe Continued. — Germany.. — Thirteenth Section. — King- 
dom of Illyria described. — Austria and Germany concluded. 

The name of IHyria is connected witli historical recollect book 
tions ; it was one of the most ancient kingdoms in Europe^ cxxix. 

but it lost that title when it was conquered by Anicius^ a — 

Roman general, about a hundred atid sixty -eight years be- ,^,habu- 
fore the vulgar era. It retained however the name of II- ants. 
lyricum, and under t^e reign of Augustus^ Eiburnia and 
Dalmatia, the fruits of new conquests were added ta it. 

Pliny informs us that the Feucetiee and the Jqpides inha- 
bited the region between Istria and Liburnia we may add 
that the Carni possessed the country on the south of the' 
Carnian Alps. It is supposed that; these people were of 
Celtic origin. Mcntelle aihrms that Carnia, the pre^eht 
Carniola, derives its name from the word Katn^ which sig- 
nifies barley. I If however the name of the country be de- 
rived from a Germanic word, it must be from Korn^ now 
that word, as every body knows, signifies wheat, barley and 
all kinds of grain. Could it be proved that the country 

* Libor Ur, cap. XXI. 

t Seer Kncyclopedia Methodique, Dictionnaue do la geographic aiiciehrie, by 
Mcntelle. 
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BOOK owes its n|pie to the abundance of its harvests^ it might 
oxxxx. have been originally called Kornia; the conjecture is in- 

deed strengthened by the existence of a Roman medab 

struck to commemorate the victories of Scaurus over the 
Garni | on one. side are seen a merqury and a cornucopia 
filled with ears of corn. 

Historical Illyria was so much enlarged by the addition of differ* 
notice. provinces, that. at the partition of the Roman empire, 

between Honbrius and Arcadius, it was divided into two 
parts, of which one belonged to the eastern, and the other 
to the western empire.* But the name of Iliyrium was no 
longer used after the northern hordes invaded that por- 
tion of Europe; it was comparatively of late years tliat 
the Austrian chancery restored its name to distinguish 
part of the ancient Illyrimm from the Hungarian provinces 
and those that extend on the^ south of the Drave. After 
the peace of Presburg, Napoleon, who compelled Austria 
to cede Krainburg, Friuli, Istria, Croatia on the south of 
the Save, a portion of Dalmatia and Tyrol, incorporated 
them under the name of Illyria with his vast empire. 
Austria having gained anew her possessions in 1814 , unit- 
ed Carniola and Carintliia, the territory of Trieste, a por- 
tion of Croatia, Austrian Friuli and Venetian Istria; the 
kingdom of Illyria was thus restored. It w'as at the same 
time divided into two governments, those of Laybadi and 
Trieste. 

Bouncia- bounded on the north ami the east by the arcli- 

iies,sur- dutchy^ of - Austi*ia, the du'tchy of Styria and Croatia, on 
the south by the county of C^rlstadt and the Adriatic 
Gulb on the west by the Lombard- Venetian kingdom and 
Ihb^ACoufity of Tyrol. According to Blumenbach, it is 
equal in superficial extent to six hundred and eighteen 
German, or seven thousand four hundred, and sixteen Eng- 
lish miles. 

SoiL Lofty chains of mountains extend across the country in 

different directions | the coasts are marshy on the east, in 

RulFus, Notices de TEinpire. 
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otFier places they arc low and dry. The penfhsuta of Is- book 
tria, bounded on the south by Cape Promontory forms cxxix. 
the southern portion of the government of Trieste* The ' 

valleys in the districts of Villach and Klagenfurth are suffi- 
ciently fertile ; the soil is covered with calcareous fragments* 

The lands iti the circles of Laybacfaf Neustadt and Adelk- 
berg, in some places abounding with rocks» in others co- 
vered with marshes, sandstone and sand| are sterile and 
unfruitful. The western portion of the kingdom is bathed 
by the Adriatic, there, the dry soitwhich rests oii calcareous 
rocks, and the scarcity of the Xvater, do not' appear to be 
Iiurtfurto the vegetation. It maybe' r<^marked that the 
plants in the southern districts, have a great resemblance 
to those on the shores of the Black Sea* 

The branches of two lofty chains extend into Illyria;'^ 
the Norican Alps on the north, ahd the Julian Alps on the 
south. They are in a great measure, particutariy the last, 
composed of the calcareous Tocks which geologists have 
called secondary, and which, froni'their tendency to give 
way, so as to form Numerous cavities^ might well be term- 
ed cavernous. It seems indeed as If all these heights were 
hollow, at least it cannot be denied that almost as many 
rivers flow below as above tim ground. The stranger who 
follows their course, observes them entering and returning 
at different distances from the depths of the earth. Others 
become wholly dry at certain seasons of the year, and 
terwards reappear. 

It migfit be possible to enumerate more than a thousand Cavern at 
caverns ip the chain that traverses Illyria from north-west 
to south-east ; hut none can be compared in point of ex^ 
tent with the one at Adelsberg, v^bich is situated in a small 
valley at no great distance from that burgh* Some writers 
consider it eciual in length to five miles. It is by nb' 
means easy to trace the rapid declivities in the labyrintbf ' 
or the narrow and tortuous passages whtcb lead to 
mense halls. All agree tbat it surpasses nlost^)liiceSibI^^^^ 
kind; the soil is encrusted with fossil phones; a {orrUnt 
rushes through the cavities with a frightful Uoise, which is 


vox, VI/ 


67 
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Booic repeat^ by many ecfaoeaj stalactites adorn the balls, and 
vxxkx, 'appear in some places iikn the ruins vi old palaces, in others' 
— like magnificent ccdunns.* 

‘ the Magdalene, although not nearly so large 

lene. 8S the last, Is fdlly as deej^ and perhaps as remarkable on 
account of^jts stalactites. The vault' has the appearance of. 
being supported by large cariatides, and their calcareous 
concretions exhibit the most vaaied forms. That species 
water eft known by the namp of Prattus angvim$ 
abounds in a small mar^ at the extremity of the cave. 

Lake of Many lalms, and all of them amply stored with fish, are 
carknitz. gjtuated in the Illyrian mountains ; but the lake of Czirk- 
nitz has been more frequently examined by naturalists 
than any other ; in some years, the angler, the field sports- 
man, the sower and the reaper may there find employment. 
Calcareous mountains bound it on every side; mount Jo- 
vornick commands it on the south, and the Sliviza on the 
north. It may be about four or five leagues in circum- 
ference in dry seasons, and in wet about seven or eight. 
The waters of eight streams flow into it, and four or five 
islands rise in the middle of the lake; the village of Yor- 
neck has been built on the largest of these islands. 

The lake disappears at irregular periods, and flows 
through forty clefts or apertures in its channel. The in- 
habitants then collect the fish that have not been carried 
aWay by the water, and, s^t the aquatic fowl that seek 
in vain for tlieir haunts. The husbandman deposites the 
seed in the fertile ooze, trusting that his labours' may be 
crowned by hn abundant harvest; but his labour, his out- 
lay and his hopes are often vain. By the same issues, w hich 
served to drain the lake, the waters rise suddenly witJi a 
tremendous noise resembling thunder; the fish reappear, 
the teal and water bii^s fiod their wonted asylum, and 
nan comp}^|mi.of bis improvidonce. 

* Soe^thfr otw cdvetnln a wpik alredd;^ cited; the Itinerary 

f tif /anny. See also the letter i>f M. Bertiand Gestin to M. 

H/Tf 
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Dlffi^rentjminoral substances a^ ^taine^'in &e*kitig- book 
' dom ; Carinthia contains not oiHy carbonated iron, lead cxxik. 

and Bine mines, which are situated^ in intennediate laiids> 

but also silrer and copper* ^ ‘ Metals. 

The metallic veins in Caimfdla ai^ not less abundant^ 
but the quicksilver mines In the neighbourhood of Idria 
are the most valuafbjfew These nfines, together with others 
in Spain and at Deux^Ponts, supply the greater part of 
Surope. The quicksifV.er in Carinthia is found in bitu- 
minous schistus. The metallic wealth of the country is 
circulated by the Drave and the Saye,-^the principal rivers, 
and by the JLizonzo and the* Quieto, which throw them- 
selves into the Adriatic Gulf* < 

The keen and Cold air of tbo mountains near Yillach 
and Klagenfurt prevents tbo Vine from arriving at matu- 
rity; but the climate to the south of these mountains is 
wholesome and temperate. The stranger begins to feel the 
heat of the atmosphere, in the districts between Laybacb, 

Neustadt and Adelsberg, and it Increases gradually as he 
advances southward^. The chest|idt tree and the vine 
flourish, the climate is favourable to thefli, aud the only 
obstacle against which they have to^contend, arises frotn 
the bad quality of the^ soil. Tiie^, the mulberry, and 
even the olive thrive in the Country round Trieste; it is 
seldom tirat tliey are exposed tn^any danger from ffost*' 

The vines are loaded vrith grUpes^^but their produce does 
not keep any length of time; tbe^wiues,^ hoWeVer^ that afO 
produced in the valley Vii*tMdo||^'^#>rm.an ekeeption, tliey 
may be exportedjE tbdy 

that reason hhVe'bben Called ll^cduntry* 

The domestic ahimala ar#i!ibt gOliil, 4in4 ; 4>dt tlwi' 

aU ^ ^ -m* 4 „ • 4 *. .. .. 


rearing; of silk worms. ^ ^ ■» 

Altboagh Illyria 'is 
inhabitants are by no lAeanb 


to be mpst diffuse# in 

,^e of 

vo^ia m>9«A4 dtocfl Aijtulie Mtaotiw^A IlM 
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BO^ nei^ the ahori^ 0| ilie tea are occupied in fisliing or in 
building* veeitels* "The fnbabUanta of the kingdQin find 
" empIoymeBl in the carrying trade^ or in ronyeying dif- 
ferent sorts of tnerclmndise conveyed by the Adriatic Gulf, 
and destined for Yiemia and Hnngaryw 
r^puiation. Hie vapours that exhale fron^ the shores of the Adri* 
atic are in many places liortfol to the health# Few strong 
men are seen in these districts; still the insignidcatice of 
the population must be attribute<]^ not to. the climate or 
atmosphere^ but to other causes; it is certain that the 
number of inhabitants for every squai*e league does not 
exceed seven hundred# They consist of Wends^ Sia\i, 
CroatSf Germans and Italians^ wlio in all make up one 
million two hundred thousand individuals# The most of 
them profess the catholio religion ; the protestants do not 
amount to more than eighteen thousand persons. The 
German is spoken by the nobles in the gi*eater part of the 
kingdom ; but the people in Trieste speak a corrupt Ita- 
lian idlom^ and some Serbes retain their Slavonic di^ct. 
Govern- The freedom of thb peasantry is suliject fo certain re- 
revenS”^ strictions j the kingdom is said to benndepen^ent; it must 
be admitted that Jbe people ai*& nominally repmented by 
the states# But Uie s^^tes are not a Jegislathe assembly, 
their members have no power to enact la\vs ; they are de- 
puted by the clergy, the nobles and the towns'; it is their 
province to regulate the amount and tl»e distribution of .the 
taxes* It has been calcMlated that the revenue of the 
kingdom Is aqhal to |dx milHons of florins* 

Tovfiifland The villu^ of Fdrtac^ is mtualed otK the bmdte of the 
villages* It colitatiid thousand iifliabUants, unany of 

ipMsn eO^ioyed in a manufactory of arms, which 
thirty thoi^s^A^^/muskels every year# The small 
of * Saiilt Veit serves aut-a depot for the min of 
C^fothiif^^^aiiiark#"p{ao^ h odorned with a fine aimlent 
f^untaim / 

Capitaiof ^ Cf^ld of IS regularly built 

catinthta# rsisd^gle ; it ^ands on a cmml Wbidi 

A ^ lake of * Werib# ISmiiiMlai ipy 
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be seen^in iJl the scares an^ prii^ipgl etreetei i^t^pBluce. 
‘of the prince and bighop ef Gurk iia lematdub^^ 
numerous and . valuable cailcctions^ • The town 
by nine thousand five hundred ; {y^itants; it 
public libraries, seminaries,- a^iei^ntkl; hnd literary inbr 
cieties, hospUala and ' otticr ciiarhabl^i institHtions,. Tlie 
inhabitants are. said to speak the '0e^liitan' language more 
purely and correctly than aoy .otbei^ in the kingdom. The 
ancient town of Yillachf .and'the village of Bleiberg are 
situated in tlie vicinity^both era weU Ictfdnm'f ithe> foro^^r 
on account of its :iri^te’fliai^le' gharries, ^amdJhe d^er for 
lead mines, which are considered thd finest in. j^urope, ’and 
which yield annually, more'., thantlurty*fiyBitjionsai(dJion- 
dredweights of pure^ni«^l. - 
Kr/tinburg, a- well bid% town bn the XiravjBj, wdsinlnSitr . 
3d by the Slavm>iaii^i^‘^e^«ighBi;4ceii^hryt;)|li^y,« 
juaries suppusei it; tb bnUt o^ihe 'sih^^^^ 

Smiiam. Laybacb;;;^ according id' 

[iublans, stands oa kbtk banl^ of the f ite^r.fKieeifb 

iltbpugh well i>aT(fe^;^^aTe .namw 
tbedral is fidmit«d'|^;tt8 yarntingi^ ftn^ tbe'^ti|w 
ts Gothle arehRectio^ .£aybaeh'bi;:^e seat or^ 
nent, and the cenncil of censors meet in the same;p)ace. 
t is enriched by its carrying trade ’.with Italy, '^CTroatiaF 
tnd Bavaria. -Gurkfeld is bnUt a hill -planted ^with 
dneyards, and the Save fl(|ws.atits..1>ah.e^ itj^ontainstwe 
houiand two hundred inbabitaatt:;' the. principal' build* 
ngs are a castle and anhitrcfw.^ sbyeral artj^es of aK- 
iquity have .been diecatered.^;nc^G^lbld,.;iy has . been 
hferred that it was the anidient‘C^hyidan«)n> i ‘Tbn..'f^ 
ibwever, enay be considered di^tfiti;f;, indeed -ilhaira ^is' 
%ason to beUeye that thjs anci^j|ad^^iwrated,toVtt^ 
lovidmium was sUuatedVatilio j^at^^»tan|a;^iw 
yeiistadt is freqadfilnd ^ ' 

itrangers who repair to 
’ The town of .«t .t^haiie qf 

nbab'Ued by the these .'moantains 

br^ tbilea m length. Mafiy pUg^a^-Viait 


m. 
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book neither their example nor that of the peasants who repair 
oxxix. to it in crow& at certain seasons^ hayc infected the moun- 
taineersj it mu# file admitted, however, that the Huskoken 


Q<otttdi«e« 


ported to AttStriai ^d^jQungai^^'^^a‘'m ato- always 
armed wi^ mH#.i axes, W#pons b 'M^hiph tbi^ may be 
easiljr khown. ‘-IdHa. stande id a<de^ valley on the Julian 
Al^ito^a1<^at7;^8ifoafittr<^ mines 

aft Tefy-t^aUe^lhepassage 'tbtit'le^ to them commu- 
nicates wHbtbe/centre of the -townt'V; v . 

Govern- The.harsbaesS'of- the German ladgoago may be inferred 
TrSrttf names of -the places in^toe- np^ftrnqient of Lay- 

bach^-* bqt iir Trieste the most ^oV tfao-: names at«. Italian. 
Gmrz . or Gorizia,^ tbe obiofttoa'h ef sf^rci^ Contijiins ten 
tboasand infi^itonis.^ It stands in' ^^fiBldf vail^ on the 
banks of tjbd Idkonsto/ #' had dM^febt .Socles, one of 
' agHcoltoft^ 'anotber- ^f ‘.arts, (tnd. j|^;tbird ^of commerce. 
Monte SantoV'a small dUjMct'fomoVs ^r its wine, is situat- 
ed in the tmighboarfiood, j.. A Romah ci^ rose formerly on 
.the. banks of: the Anfom^'itvyaa dcstrdy#l~^y.,the’'Biiiis in 
the yeai*49U, the 8midl';to.brir;dr rather' < the burgh df Aqui- 
leja now occupies fens of 

ibe .Mmrano, it ba^nqt^^ eiilaige^ ifoiB m#e ^Ulential 

'raafthto-are dra{ 9 dd'by;i^eromellfi^'^v^''‘''''>.'i^- ^ ■ 

Trieste. Triester-thS capital, of'-tite gOybftfflenU' the 
greatest":iilbr.t: |n-'diii«iti^il^::4^tld> whs '-Talh#'. by/fb'S'' 
FKireh':ftmmandadi>i«H.9f9K^aad thbi4 >embi onty A 
batta^' fm'- !tbc .pu^posd;d^'.'sBaffAg the vessels that enter 
the.road4 '>;Triesto1s divided into old .and :new town, 
the ltdfor extends to the base of the mountain . which com- 

mflifldflll fhn frnflilA. ^Ka sinlv innKlin KiiUvISnevai 


are a demi-biar^atM^ mi&a: dAnAndlafi** rhiAfly on pillage for 

^sesses ' a 
” le iieigh- 



tdfdnts fiy; ihelr Weave 

lincu and make' dlfiEbft# 'ai|^Id|-.hoiNtod arc ex- 
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notice are the treasury, a model ef architecture^ and the book 
church of the Jesuits, which is remarkable Jov its fine cxxix. 
front. Trieste is built in the Italian style, the bouses^iwe — 
regular and the streets are broad, particularly in the i|€pr 
town- and in the suburbs, but in the old town the hfll 4 r 

passen|^^s.tie in » bnrt^ii |be-qaick.st orKk 

swim across them. The e;^terioi7 of the citthfdiiriil ts onl^rri^ 
markablefbr the Bomah rOniai,ns with which it Was built, and 
the interior, on account at fbe monument raised to the me- 
mory of the celebrated Winkelmann. Otlier monomeiits of 
a more ancient date may fiA;,tho attentloi|$ siich,'fOr instance, 
are the triuniphal arch erected to Cha;rl^magne, the re- 
mains of a Roman amphitheatre, and an ancient Roman 
aqueduct by which the town is now supplied with water. 

The harbour of Trieste has lately been improved 9 ahips 
can now enter it| it enjoys the privileges of free trade^ 
privileges which ensure the prosperity of its cominf^^ 

All tiie Crerman geographers agree that the towfi containa 
at least thirty-six tiicHisand inhabitants.^ ^ < 

Capo d’Jstria, a maritime tow^n of five thousand four Capo d’ 
hundred souls, is built on a rock that communicates^ by a 
iridge with the continent it is the metropolis of a diocess* 

Pirana, which rises like a pyramid at the extremityiiof a 
;ape, is peopled by six thousand two hundred individuaht; 

Dost of wboxn are engaged in fishing or in building vesseh^ 
ind also in cultivating' the vine and olive. The principal 
hurch is situated on a height in the centre of the towm 
The iriliab|tants carry on a considerable' trade, particulaMy 
11 salt^ obtained from the adjoining marshes., Far 6 nwo^*^ 
mall town, is remarkable for its cathedral, in which alC 
een impales of the tenth century^ ai>d conseqttent}y^«a|l 

* Thielen makes its populatUm amount to forty thousand dve hundred an|| 
fity individuals. 


ings are more wnti^ttatedj^iUie M 

out being 

Streams «to 8oi»e^mi6f f tiiimforintil^ is 
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BOOK least eighty older than > those In Saint Mark at Ve- 
cxxix. nice. 

' RoVi^b,% ^ a headland cn- 

ovjgno. ci^n^passed Gothic cathedral is its finest 

edifice, its fisheries and coasting tcs- 

8elR> seCre to enrich its nlfiO ihoiiCand six hundred infliahit-^ 
^tifts. -•* ' ; ; ' ■ .i' 

Poia. The; small tovrii of Pola; hear th« Capo called Promon- 

toryi exhibits, the remains of that fi^durishing city which 
* Caesar destroyed"^ on account of its devotion to/Pompey. 
It might have heeri owing to the beautifiil view which it 
commands, 'bi* to the interest Which its faithful and attach- 
ed inliabitakits inspired, that Jtilia, the daughter of Au- 
gustus persuaded her father to rebuild it; at all events, 
the towif obtained the name of Ftites Julia. The pesti- 
lential air that rises front its marshes, has, without doubt, 
contributed to its decay ; it is only inhabited at present by 
eight hundred and fifty iiiditiduals. The strangers that 
examine it, may consider it a Roman or a'modera town ; 
the streets are covered with grass, the soil in some places 
With the fragments of aticiant buildings^ 'Pie ojidi castle, 
whidh is not yet finished, appears as deserted as tho rbs of 
the town. Thef^cathedral fs built on the site, ahd with the 
remains of a Roman temple. T#b dther tbmples, on one 
of which Is inscribed # dedication to Augustus, a large 
triumphal arch, the Porta ^ureOf a monument of conjugal 
affection, an amphitheatre, which, judging from its dimen- 
sions, might have contaiiij^ fifteen thousand spectators, 
and' many other ruins* still show how mhch the town was 
enlarged and adpAled by Augustus. 

Haying arrivedWt tlie southern bf 

Conciu- it is nstb^ary W some obseiwations oir the state of 
that country, and in the first plado on thd 
sessions of the Austrian eippire, inh 

eluding Bohemia;; 'M Silesia, the ar^falmfdfay of 

iAustrih, Styria, and IfHyria, form a superficial ex- 

tent of three thousand five hundred and ^eventy-eight 
German, or nearly forty-nine thousand seven hundred 
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English square miles; they arc peopled by ten miU|o^s book 
four hundped thousand inhabitants* Thus it appears that cxxix« 
in point of surface and popq^lation^ they make ffttle ' 

more than the third of the wliolo empire* ^ut the 
mans do not amount to much'mqfb than fhe half ofj.|||0 
population, and tlieir tiumber has certainJy been overrat^ 
by those, who copsider it equal to seven millions. It may' 
therefore easily imagined hotv jhouch the difference of 
language, nianners and customs tends to weaken their na- 
tional spirit, and consequently theie political force. Con-* 
sidered as a federative state, Austria possesses but few 
advantages; if the German provinces are. attached to their 
government, an assumption that may be considered doubt- 
ful, it is not diiHcult to observe iti Galticia, in Hungary 
and its dependencies, a sort of indifference, and in the Ita- 
lian provinces, an avowed aversion to the power that gov- 
erns them* The Austrian government may be anxious to 
reconcile discordant opinions, but it Is hy no means disposed 
to confound so many different interests by institutions 
which it considers dangerous, perhafis incompatible with 
the actual civilization of its subjects. It advances slowly 
on the beaten path, and accommodates itself to the prejudices 
of the people. Far from imitating Joseph the Second in his 
projects of improvement, it is rather the effect of its policy 
to keep the people ignorant. Hiding granted certain pri- 
vileges to the Jesuits, Gallicia has been opened to tliem^ 
they may ere long become as influential throughout the em- 


pire as in the time of their splendotir. 

The bou^e of Austria^ rich in its soil, its mines and iii 
the industry of^its inhabitants, ruling a population of 
thirty two hdll|on%^ maintaining an army of two hundred 
fifty Ih^lfsand meWf and carfying on a 
ipg is' no^^ so formjdablu as ma/|y are im| 

Imagine. ^, T|ie reveapp ammiitts to ^ndj^ 

puWlOi^Lto ^ix tlmraj!tb*^hsttiq.*4 

conW^ts^^^of ^even 
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BOOK and ten or twelvjB lirigs and sloops. It was determined by 
CXXIX0 the last treaties tliat the course of the Inn should form a 
■■ western boundary; this object of Austrian ambition has at 

lengtli been attained ; but Austria may wish to be invulnera- 
ble on other points besides those towards Bavaria. Al- 
though secure froth tlie chances of an attack in that quarter, 
although now too powerful to fear the crescent that twice 
threatened to destroy it, a more formidable enemy may ad- 
vance against it from the north ; — Gallicia has been con- 
sidered its bulwark, but that country, from its nature and 
position, could afford but a feeble defence in the event of 
an invasion. It is unnecessary to extend these general 
remarks, or to enter into details ; the readers who may be 
desirous of obtaining further information concerning tlie 
resources, and position of the German provinces under the 
Austrian empire, may be referred to the tables at tlie end 
of the diaptcr. 

Germany It may be asked what are the conclusions connected wijh 
eqnduded, moral and political state of Germany; to which a strang- 
er is likely to arrive, who traverses it in every direction, 
and who judges with impartiality. Is that vast federative 
State united by common interests? is it powerful from the 
resources which the different states that compose it, afford 
to each other; or is it not a country \|liose inhabitants are 
only united by the sami| language ? The light of know- 
ledge has long been diffused over Germany, have the in- 
stitutions thus rendered necessary, tended to improve the 
condition of the people ? Such are tlio questions which it 
is proposed to examine/ 

Compari- When more than three hundred states represented at Jijie 
twee'iiiw Germanic diet, acknowledged the supremacy of an elected 
anci<*nt chief with the title of emperor; Gcrinahy might have hecn 
con^dered a vast country divided into principaHtiea 91^ ra- 
govein- ther into governments.' Slore, detached from, t^ 

Europe, the Germans iq these, different gqvct’nqient^%igbt 
be said to fonq^a single nat|pn, ,iput at .^iii|!^jGpr- 

many consists of fnHy>two iqdependent sdVercignti^, some 
of wluch are sufficiently important to depend on their own 
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resources, the federative, bonds have been destroyed by bqok 
conflicting interests; nothing of former Germany now re- cxxix. 

mains; it differs wholly from what it was during the six- 

teen'th century. At one time the clergy and nobles pos- 
sessed a decided preponderance and many privileges bui*- 
densome to the people. But the reformation first w’ea^en- 
ed and at last destroyed the temporal power of the clergy. 

The spirit of liberty has in later times made new conquests, 
and created new institutions. 

No longer compelled to labour gratuitous/y Ibr the 
gobies, governed by a comparatively small number of 
princes, the Germans have undoubtedly gained by the re- 
cent changes. The taxes have been distributed with greater 
impartiality, numerous roads offer more easy means of com- 
munication, and additional wealth has been diffused 
throughout every class of society. Some trifling improve- 
ments have even originated amidst the evils of war; if 
the bouses, says a German autlior, are now numbered in 
every town, it must be attributed to the necessity of find- 
ing quarters for tiie French soldiers ; in tlie same manner, 
the custom of lighting the streets was not introduced before 
the seven years’ war.* Other writers have observed that* 
since tlie residence of the French troops amongst them, the 
houses are better bfliit and better decorated, the apartments 
more commodious and the furnilllire more substaniial. If 
the wars of Napoleon were for a season disastrous to Ger- 
many, that celebrated person ought perhaps to be as much 
respected as lie is now execrated by the Germans, for while 
he oppressed the country with the weight of his power, the 
continental system tended to expand those germs of indus- 
try, of which the people are begiDning to reap the blessed 
fruits. , 

The Thuringerwald divides Germany into two regions, Nenhern 
the nortlierh and the southern. The nbrtbenii Germans 
livitfg on bread, pntafbes, milk .and bqtte'r, drinking 
sibnally beer and spirits, Att steqiiger, more frugal and ' 

* DeiUiilaiid Biitiii •ioe» In' DAiubuift 
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BooKjjk^ more enliglitened $ i^rotestantism has made most prosoljtes 
CXEU* amongst them. Belicate in their manner of life, accustomed 

to wine, sometimes addicted to drunkenness, the southern 

Germans may bo more lively, but they are also more super- 
stitious. In northern Germany, numerous hahitations, \il- 
lages adorned with fountains, neat and clean houses, excel- 
lent roads lined w^h fruit trees, and well cultivated fields 
proclaim the wealth of the inhabitants. 

Many castles, the remains of feudal times, begin to appear 
in the country near the Black Forest. . These and the diffe- 
rent monuments throughout Germany are kept in good re- 
pair, if they fall to ruin, it cannot be imputed to negligence 
but to time, which is often more ready to destroy than the 
hand of man to preserve. 

State of the A distinguished w riter calls Germany the country of 

eciences. fjiought^ Tlic unnumbered philosophical and metaphy- 
sical systems from tl»e time of the profound Leibnitz to 
the days of the utiiiiteliigible Kant, might perhaps entitle 
it to such a clesignatioii. But it has been said correctly 
that the country ^abounds with learned men ; they are not 
as in other states confined to the capital, they may be met 
^with in the smallest towns. As to the physical sciences, 
they have been cultivated with as much success as in other 
countries, they arc now more encoura|‘ed by the different 
governments than by the government of that nation, which 
boasts, perhaps not without reason, of having been pre- 
eminent in Europe, in the career of science. However 
painful it may be for a Frenchman to humhio his national 
pride before strangers so long his inferiors, it must be ad- 
mitted that among the advantages of the late ]icace, are 
those which have enabled different states in Germany to 
compete with France in the most attractive and most use- 
ful departments of knowledge. It may be sufficient to 
visit the collections at 'Munich, Berlin and Frankfort, and 
to converse with the distinguished in these towns, to 
be convinced tJiat tbo Germans are ii<>t s^passed by their 


♦ T/AUfimagQO by MacTain ih Staef. 
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neighbours. Equal to other nations in differeiiti^etjoes^ bo(M 
in theology, jurispnidenee aud history, they may be infomr t^xxix. 
in political knowledge, but the tnearis of acquiring if are 
rapidly increasing, six .hundred journals are now pubiisl^d 
in tlie country. ? 

The method of public instruction adopted mH the urilvci’- 
sities is superior to that used in the French colleges. It 
maybe remarked, although the- youth ate taught to read 
Greek and Latin in a shorter period than eight years, that 
there a5*e in no country more celebrated classical scholars 
and archaiologists. ' 

Gymnastics form a part of tlie education in different Gy nmas- 
states ; it has been said that such exercises, besides their 
advantage in rendering the body flexible and robust, have 
a salutary influence on the moraL character, or that young 
men fatigued by this healthful labour are more apt to avoid 
dangers wliich are too often the consequences of effeminacy 
and repose. . 

As society has few charms in Germany, the enjoyments Literature, 
of reading and study are necessarily better appreciated than 
in other countries. Music appears to be almost an innate 
art with the Germans. Students may be seen walking int 
procession, and singing hymns of praise to the divinity; the 
peasant during iritei^als of labour often composes an air on 
a wretched harpsichord, and the shepherd makes the woods 
re-echo the .harmonious notes of his flute. 

The population of Germany amounts to thirty millions Popuia- 
five hundrefd thousand inhabitants, who are disi>ersed over a 
surface of twelve thousand German or more than a hundred 
and fifty thousand English square miles, so that the average 
number of individuals for every German square mile is 
equal to two thousand five hundred and forty-two. - 

According to statistical accounts, there are sixteen nUlr improve- 
lions of protestants, twenty-five thousand HerrenhutlanSr 
two thousand five hundred Mennonltes, fourteen thousand pected. 
of tiie eastern nburdii and three hundred thousand 

^ Oeutschlaiiid oUer Bri6% 
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Improve* 
ments tllkt 
may be ex< 
peeled. 


The revenue exceeds two hundred millions of florins, and 
the miiitnry force three hundred thousand men. 

Unprovided with harbours, destitute of canals, particu- 
larly in the southern states, the debt must be Ii((uida1rd, 
the representative system better understood, a navy created 
or much increased, inland commerce less shackled by cus- 
tom-houses, the coinage as well as the system of weights 
and measures, rendered uniform, lastly, the people must be 
more united, before it can be flourishing within, and respect- 
ed without 
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STATISTICAI. TABLES 


OF THE 


GERMAN PROVINCES UNDER THE AUSTRIAN EMPIRE. 


^ KINGDOM OP BOHEMIA, 


DIVIDED INTO SIXTEEN CIRCLES* 


1 Rakonitz 
S Beraum 

3 Haurzim 

4 Biinzlau 

5 Bidachow 

6 Kconiggroetz 

7 Chrudin 

8 Czoslau 

9 Tabor 
JO Butwefs 

11 Prachim 

12 Klattau 

13 Pilzen 

14 Ellbogen 

15 Saatz 

16 Leitnieritz 
Town of Prague 


Populadoo. 

160;St99 

163,389 

181,631 

375,832 

237^738 

309.102 
285,096 
5^6,590 
185,979 
194,502 
246,140 
163,132 
189,586 

220.103 
128,655 
335,112 

85,710 


BOOK 


Total amount, 3,698,596^ 

* The numbers in the above table are taken from ths maiiual of M* Thielen, 
published in 18S7« ‘ ..wi . 
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Domestic Animals in 1822. 



Horses ...... 

137,000 


Oxen . . , ... 

804,100 


SIiccp . 

1,001,700 


Pigs . ... 

223,800 


Goats . . . , . .. 

01,300 


Mules .. . . . . ‘ . 

. 100 


pf R^ighui in 182^ 



Cnpuchins " . 

15 


Augustiues . " . . . . 

:."i 7 


Minorites ’ . . . . . . 

3 


Dominicans . . * . . . ' 

3 


Franciscan^ . •. 

14 


Benedictines . . . * . . 

3 


Norbertines dr Pjfemonstrantes . . 

4 


Charity-Brotbers . . . . . 

3 


Knights of tho Cross , . , . 

1 


Piarites ...... 

14 


Urselines . . . . . 

0 


Carmelites . . . . , . .4 

1 


Sisters of Saint Elizabeth . ... 

2 


Cistertians, Servites, &q. 

Places of Education in 1822. 

4 


University . . ... 

1 


Lyceums 

G 


Gymnasia . . . . * . 

2G 

33 


Elementary Catholic Schools 

2512 


Elementary Protestant Schools . 

48 


Elementary mixed Schools . ♦ , . 

380 


I^lementary Jewish Schools . . . ; 

21 


Musical conservatory . > . 

1 


Polytechnic Institute . . . / 

1 



29G3 


Number of profowors and teachers 

6700 
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is"iirn])or of stiidoiits a' tnmling’ tlio University . . 

seljelars ai the J^yecuins . . . (ia(» 

ai tlie (jr^'iniiasiii . . * G,4J)7 

a( tlio Polytechnic Institute . 

jij jj,(; JVIusiciil Conservatory . 75 

at tliC KJernentary Schools . . 400,889 


Fields . 
Gardens . 
Vineyards 
Meadows 
Pasture lands 
Forests . 
Marshes . 


4.10,903 


Division of the Dand. 


3,828,500 lochs or acres. 
80,000, 

4,400 

799.000 

610.000 
2,310,000 

132,700 


7,770,600 


Population according to the origin of the Inhabitants. 


Tclickes . 
Germans . 
Jews 


2.365.000 

1.275.000 
58,000 


Population according 

Catholics . . . . 

I-nlvinists . . 

.Liitficraiis 

lews , . . . 


the different loorships. 

3,587,000 
• . 40,000 

» 13,000 
58,000 


n. jMOllAVfA AND AUSTRIAN SILESIA, 

niVmED INTO EIGHT CIRCI.KS. 


I I^^lan 
I Znayni . 
i 11 run n . 
I Hraclisch 

► (HnnUz 

> Oreran . 
Ti' 0 |>f>nii 

' Teachen 


170,037 

157,682 

332,541 

244,791 

401,043 

219,699 

219,110 

173,810 


1,068,713 


VOL. Yll, 69 
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Domestic Animals, 


r)(i,rM 

301.000 

403.000 


Places of JEducation in 182 ^. 


Lyceums . . . . . ^ - . 1 

Pliilosopliical institutions . , . . . 2 

Permanent academy ..... 1 

Catholic Gymnasia ...... 12 

Lutheran Gymnasium ..... 1 

Norman Schools ....... 2 

Secondary Schools ...... 20 

Elementary Schools, ...... 1,027 

Public boarding schools for girls, .... 12 

Schools of industry ...... 3 

Sunday Schools ...... .1,518 

0,221) 

Number of scholars .... 150,000 


1 lursea 

Oxen 

Cows 

Sheep 


Fields 
Gardcifs 
Vineyards 
Meadows 
Pasture lands 
Forests 
Marshes 
Waste lands 


Division of the Land. 


2,200,400 lociis or acres 

58,000 

51,000 

325.000 

420.000 

1,120.000 

4 1 ,.'';00 
590,300 


4,821,500 


Population according to the Origin of the Inhabitants for the year 1 825. 


Germans 

Slavonians 

Jews 

Ziguennes or Gypsies 


4r>2j)oo 

1,473,000 

32,000 

1,000 
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Population according to the different religions, CXXIX. 

Galholics . ... . . . 1,860,000 ' 

Calvinists ...... 16,000 

Lutherans . . . . . . 60,000 

-Jews . . . . . . . 32,000 

C. ARCHDUTCHY QP AUSTRIA, 

divided II^TO iriNE Cl^CDES. 

Lower Austria, 

Vienna .... 

Lower VVeiner-Wald 

2 Upper Weiner-Wald 

3 Lower Manliartsbcrg 

4 Upper Manliartsberg 

Upper Austria, 


5 Cij^cle of the Muhl ..... 195,288 

(5 the Inn ..... 137,489 

7 the Hausruck .... 176,511 

8 the Traun ..... 175,982 

9 Salzburg . . . . . 141,105 


2,008,970 

Domestic Animals, 


Horses ....... 100,000 

Oxen 120,000 

Cows ....... 500,000 

Sheep . . . ... . 700,000 

Religious Societies, 

Convents of rneil and women . . . . .45 


Places of Education, 

University ....... 1 

Philosophical Institution . ... . 1 
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CXXIX. Gymnasia . , . 

-I Academics .... 

Acailcmy of Arts and Trade . 

Schools of Medicine . 

Enfjineers . . 

Oriental Lanj^uages . 

Normal Schools ... 
Elementary and higher Schools for Girls 
Schools of Industry . * . 

Principal German Schools 
Protestant Seminary . 

Public Schools 
Sunday Schools. 

Village Schools 

Number of Pupils that attend the Schools 


11 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

. . 2 
35 
50 
20 
1 

. 2000 
120 
. 4500 

. 150,000 


Fields . 

Gardens 

Vineyards 

Meadows 

Pasture lands 

Forests 

Waste lands 


Division of the Soil, 


. 2,120,000 lochs or acres. 

81,000 
70,000 
753,000 
1,0(; 1,000 
1 , 830,000 


883,500 


0 , 810,500 


Population according to the Origin of the Inhahitn/ils. 


Germans .... 

Sliivoiiians .... 

Greeks .... 

Armenians .... 

Jews ..... 

D\(f :rmt l\i‘l igi ons. 

Gatholics 
Lutherans 
fkiivinists 
Greeks 


2,000,000 

0,750 

:i“>0 

200 

1500 


30 , 01 1 (? 
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D. COUNTY OP TYROL, 

DIVIDED INTO SEVEN CIRCLES. 


1 Lower Inn 




Population. 

88,869 

2 Uj)pcr Inn 

. 

. 

. 

123,722 

3 rustcrthal 

. 

• 

. 

98,823 

4 The Adige or Botzen 

, 

• 

. 

104,101 

5 Trcnte 

. 

. 

• 

161,528 

*6 Rovei'edo 

, 

• 

. 

98,156 

7 Vorarlherg 

• 

• 

• 

86,754 


762,053 


Dofnesiic Animals, 


1 Torsos 

Mules 

O.xen 

(’ows 

Sheep 

(Touts 

Pigs 


7,600 

3,100 

44.000 
131,000 
137,500 

63.000 
40,400 


Ileligious Societies. 

Convents for men and women . . . . .22 


Places of Education. 


I.yccnms ....... 2 

<i}’ninasia , . . . . .6 

ISonnal Schools 2 

Setriinarics (3ndowed by Government . . ... 15 

Kh'ujentary Schools ...... 735 

Scliouls for Girls . . . • • .59 


Division of the Landf not including the Circle of Vorarlherg. 


I'ichls 

Viinjynrds 

iMeadosvs 

forests 

lands 


lf>2,000 lochs or acres. 

17,300 
392,600 
. 1,508,600 
. 2,906,700 
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CXXX;S< Population according to the origin of the Inhahitants. 

Germans ....... .'jOSj.'SOO 

Italians . . . . . . . 163,420 

Jews ........ 80 


E. DUTCUY OF STYRIA, 


DIVIDED INTO FIVE CIRCLES. 


1 Cilly 






Population. 

181,529 

2 Marburg 

. 

. 

. 


. 

185,766 

3 Groetz , 

. 

. 

, 


. 

30(),321 

4 Bruck 

, 

. 

. 


. 

66,235 

5 ludenburg 

• 

• 

• 


• 

. 89,880 







829,731 


Domestic Animals • 

Horses ..... 

Oxen ..... 

Cows ..... 

Sheep ..... 

Religious Societies. 

Convents ....... 5>7 

Places of Education. 

Lyceum 

Philosophical School 
Gymnasia .... 

Normal School .... 

Principal Schools 
Houses of Education for Girls 

Division of the Land. 

Fields ..... 610,400 lochs or acres. 

Gardens ..... 9,000 

Vineyards .... 51,800 



44,700 

82,400 

2 () 6 ,: i ()0 

126,300 
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Meadows 

. 

. 

. 

437,000 lochs or acres. 

Pasture Lands 


. 

, 

644,400 

Forests 

. 

. 

. 

1,507,200 

Marshes 

, 

, 

. 

700 

Waste Lands 

. 

. 

. 

552,300 


3,812,800 

Population according to the Origin of the Inhabitants, 

Germans .... 478,500 

Wends .... 299,400 

Hungarians, Italians, French, &c. . 51,800 

Different Worships, 

Catholics ...... 820,700 ‘ 

Lutlicruns ...... 3,000 

F, KINGDOM OP ILLYRIA, 

niVlDEO INTO TWO GOVERNMENTS AND SEVEN CIRCLES. 

Government of Lepbach, 

Population. 


L Villach ..... . 122,795 

I Klagriifurt ...... I(i4,547 

{ Layhach ...... 157,100 

\ rS( UHtailt ...... 183,508 

i Atlcisberg . . . . ... 86,436 

Government of Trieste, 

^ Goertz or Gorizia ..... 162,928 

- Istria . . . . . . 192,564 

IVrritory of Trieste ..... 54,315 


1,124,193 


Domestic Animals, 


lorses 

. 

, 



. 

38,800 

L\eri 

. 

. 

♦. 

, 

• 

97,100 

’•>wa 

. 

. 


. 

. 

167,300 

^:^heep 



. 

. 


234,000 
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■ Heligious Socieiirit, 

Convents io 


Places of Education. 


Lyceums 

Gymnasia 

Normal Schools 
Academies 

Schools for girls 

. • . .. . . a 

. . . . • • * ^ 

. . 2 

. . . . . . 5 

3 


Division of the Land. 

Fields 

Gardens 

Vineyards 

Meadows 

Pasttirc lands 
Forests 

Jllnrshes 

Waste lands 

7‘J8,Q00 lochs or acres. 
24,200 

34,400 

501,700 

850,200 

3, 350,50(1 
'1S.500 

2,4(W,000 


0,075,000 


Population according to the origin of the Inhabitants, 


Germans .... 

Wends, Slavonians, &:c. 

Serbes .... 

Italians .... 

Greeks .... 

Jews .... 

Different Pi I igioas. 

Catholics .... 

Greeks .... 

Lutherans .... 

Calvinists . - , * . 

.Tews .... 


a-iOj'OO 

LIMH) 

700 


j, 110,000 
700 
UKSOtf 
‘200 
^2.500 


a ^ CO 
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JVumber of Horses, Cattle, fyc. for every German square mile in the 
year 182Cf. 




Horses. 

Oxen. 

Cows. 

$heep. 

Kingdom of Bohemia 

, , 

127 

253 

632 

954 

Moravia and Austrian Silesia ' 

232 

102 

347 

732 

Archdutchy of Austria ^ 

Upper Austria 
Lower Austria 

128' 

‘ 15^ ♦ 

259 

2^8 

829 

547 

568 

969 

County of Tyr^ i:* 



85- 

253 . 

266^ 


Dutchy of Styria / .. . ^ 

Kingdom of Illyria . V. - ; • ^ jBS 380 v 450 


Increase of thei Population in German Austria, 


Bohemia . 

Moravia and Siles 
Austria 

Tyrol . 

Styria . 

Illyria* . 

In 1820. 1 In 1822. i 

3,379,341 3,539,441 
ia 1,866,000 1,910,000! 
. 1,897,417 1,956334 

737,562; 755,401 
777,926 - 805,847 
!l, 089, 175 

Increase. | 
160,100 
50,000 
158,917 
17,839 
27,921 

In 182A I 

3,698,596 

1,968,713 

2,008,9701 

762,053! 

829,731 

1,124,1931 

Increase. 

159;155 

58,713 

52,646 

6,652 

23,884 

85,018t 


Population of German AuHria for every German square mile in 1825. 

' f . 

> * ' IjibabltaiitB. 

. 3,885„ 

. : . 4,090 

^ • • 2,831 

1,476 
2,079 

. ^ . 2,166 

Proportion between the numbers of the two Sexes, 

♦ 4 . ■ ' _ 

Excess of Women. Ratio between the sexes.' 

1818. Bohemia . . . 233,998 ns 1,153 to 1,000 

Moravia and Silesia . 125,948 as 1,154 to il,009 

♦ The itumbor of Inhabitants in Illyria ampunted in 1820 to 
viduals, but as the territory of Carlstadt,«and pa^t of ' Hungary, were 
eluded ill Illyria, the population of that year has not been mentioned in tlh|» 
table. . , 

t M. Kudler supposes that the pop,t|lation of Bohemia has doubled wUhin 
the last 230 years, and that of Moravia 'and Silesia 'Within the last 296 years. 
According to the same author, the other provinces present as striking variations. 
VOI.. VII. TO 


Bohemia 

Moravia and Silesia 

Austria 

Tyrol 

Styria 

Illyria 
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Excess of Women. Ratio betsreen the Sexes. 

40,811 as 1,094 to 1,000 

65,352 aa 1,129 to. .1,000 

12,833 as 1,039 to 1,000 

25,788 as 1,008 to 1,000 

27,081 as 1,088 to 1,000 

1,600 as 1,006 to 1,000 


Sentences pronounced by the Supreme Criminal Court at Vienna from 
1806 to 1809. — German Provinces and GaUicia. 


'Attempted, 


Exposing 


Seductions 

Crimes. 

Sacrilege. 

Child Mailer. of Children. 

Duels. 

and Rapes. 

751 

14 

160 274 

3 

172 


Bigamy. 

Defamation. 

Conspiracies* . 



78 

156 

84 



Austria 5 

\ Lower 

Tyrol 
1820. Styria 

. C Laybach 
Trieste 


Amount of the Capital Crimes committed in the Austrian Empire, 

1823. GERMAN FROV1NCE8 AND GAEIsACIA. 

Murders. Robberies. Abuse of Power. Theft and Forgery. Fire-raising. 

22 13 11 15 ‘5 


JSTumber of Trials, 



Murders. 

Robberies. 

Abuse of 
power. 

’V) 

S 

>» 

trx 

S X} 

.2 

C9 

s 

Political 
Insurrections 
and Revt)lts. 

^4 

!«!> 

Conspiracies. 

1824. * 

Bohemia 

54 

1108: 4 

70 

4 

57 

45 

0 

Moravia and Sii.esia 

38 

482 

1 

57 

0 

19 

1(5 

0 

Austria 

38 

113(51 

3 

141 

10 ! 

13 

23 

0 

Styria and Corinthia 

34 

.3021 5 

42 

0 ! 


8 ' 

0 

GAUlilCIA 

87 

807! 12 

112 

60 

13‘) 

00 

2 


Mimher of Children who frequent the Schools.^ 


Lower Austria 
Upper Austria 
Moravia and Silesia 
Bohemia 
Id. . . 

Styria and Carinthia 


1 out of every 10 in 1811 
1 out of every 1.3 
1 out of every 11 
1 out of every 18 in 178f) 
1 out of every 9 in 1B22 
1 out of every 10 


♦ See the work eutiUed — The World compared with the Britisii Empire^ by 
Ms Actrian Balbi. 
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JsPumhtr of Journals and JJkwspaptrs puhlisktd in Germany in 1826. BOOK 

GXXIX. 

German Austria . . . . ... *35 

Prussia . " . . . . • 288 

Wirteniberg . . • . . • 29 

. Bavaria . . • ... .. 48 

Saxony . . . . • ^ 

Hanover • . . . . • 1? 

Great Dutchy of Baden . • • . 22 

Hesse d’Armstadt . . • . .18 

Electoral Hesse . . • . ' . , 13 

Mecklenburg-Schwerin .... 9 

Saxe- Weimar . . . . . 17 

Saxe-Coburg-Gotha ♦ . . • 7 

Saxe-Meiningen ..... 2 

Hamburg . . . . . . 22 

Frankfort on the Maine . . . . 38 

Other Petty States ..... 31 

632 


Total 
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EUROPE. 


Europe Coniinued, — Switaserland. 

BOOK Sb^itzeblabd 18 considered in point of romantic and 
CXXX. picturesque scenery, the finest country in Europe. To give 

an account of such a country, to mark the contrasts between 

verdure and eternal snow, Sifent forests and roaring cata- 
racts, fruitful valleys and sterile mountains, together with 
all the varied pictures of gigantic nature, form a task as 
difficult perhaps for the writer as the painter. Switzerland 
besides is so well known, it is so often tbe subject oficonver- 
sation, that even those who have never seen it, are enabled 
to judge of it with sufficient accuracy. To describe tho 
most important features of the country, and whatever it con- 
tains most worthy of notice, is the object of tbe present 
chapter; itineraries are not wanting to guide the travellers 
who wish to examine it minutely. 

Bonnrfa- Switzerland is bounded on tbe west by France, on the 
t«m, «ur- north by the great duteby of Baden and the kingdom of 
ftce. Wirteroberg, on the east by the i^tustrian province Ty- 
rol, and on Um south by tte Sardinian and tbe l.sNBbartl 
'Venetian states. Its extant from west to east is equal to 
neariy toto hundred £tq|U^ mites, and from north to south 
to a hundred and fifty. The supmfictal extent of the 
country docs not exceed twelve thousand Englbli square 
mUes. t 
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Two distinct ranges of mopntains traverse Switzerland, book 
Tlie Jura chain stretches from south-west to north-east; oxxx. 
the other Cr the Alpine» whicii is much more extensive, may _ 
be nearly parallel to the former, but numerous and important 
branches extend from it in every direction. Tlie length of 
the first may be about two hundred and forty or two hun- 
dred and fifty miles, while its, breadth varies from thirty- 
five to forty. Precipitous and abrupt towards the Alps, it 
becomes gradually lower on the side of France. 

It is principally formed by calcareous rocks of a grayish Rocks that 
ash or bluish colour, and in some places mixed with marble. 

Organic remains are by no means uncommon ; such are the 
bivalvular shells which geologists* have termed gryphites, 
the spiral and contorted shells which, from tlieir configur- 
ation have been called ammonites or horns of Ammon, and 
those singular conical remains that have received the ifamc 
of belemnUes'op thunderbolts. The calcareous strata, alter- 
nate with layers of fine sand, wiiich reaches in- some places 
to the height of eighteen hundred, or two tliousand feet. 

But they are occasionally separated f>'om each other by 
beds of pebbles or small angular and rounded stones, that 
could only hare been united in the depths of the ancient 
ocean, by the calcareous cement that envelopes them. ' The ' 
small stones are fragments of the different granite rocks 
that-fprm the nucleus of these mountains, and the summits 
of the Alps. The geologist cannot observe without interest, 
the granite blocks at the height of two thousand feet above 
the lake of Gonoiva; they have apparently fallen from the 
highest summits to the declivities of Jura on the side of 
Switzerland. ' 

The Alps afford the materials of continual study and re- At^ 
flection to the geologist who examines tlicm. Among. Ao 
pticnomcna thu-s presented to his notice, some Imvc not been 
siilficiently observed, although all have been often exp^ned 
by the aid of bypotlieaea and difibront, tlmorios. ? 

The immense masses tliat ' constitute the AI|», exhibit at .Appear- 
first sight the appeantiice of conCasion and dimrdet f they 
.scorn the venerable witneaaes of tbo natural coiifu/aiona which 



HVBO^E. 


BWlt 


Granite 

rocks. 


GSaciers. 


took place when form aaaigned it hy 

its creator. Inaoceeslble peaks coVeredfwith nmw, sumuitts 
‘ from their perpendicular sides^ hot unlika gigantic obelisks, 
rocks almost destroyed by time and readyflto fall from old 
age, are the pbehomena which the Alpine chains pl'^S^t# 
But if the observer who surveys them be familiar With the 
study of nature, he may see its slow and gradual course 
marked by the traces of destruction and decay. M* Ebel 
has shown that the most ancient deposites in these moantains 
are arranged in strata having a direction from west-swth* 
west Jo east-north-east. 

Gratiite rocks of a date posterior to the formation of 
organic beings, make u]) the chain connected with Mount 
Blanc, the highest mountain in Europe. DiHercnt calca- 
reous ramifications of the same cliain extend a long way 
nortliwards, and rise to a great height, while the granite 
rocks on the south become gradually lower until they reach 
the confines of Italy. Nothing can be more imposing than 
the appearance of Mount Blanc, it towers high above all 
the mountains ; other summits which encompass and incline 
tow^ards it, have been compai*ed by a geologist to humble 
subjects, anxious to contemplate and pay homage to their 
sovereign. The Ceryin appears like a triangular pyramid, 
and its Serpentine summit rises to the clouds. But the cir- 
cular' figures which tliey assume, may be considered the 
most remarkable phenomena in the arrangement of these 
heights. Mount Rose, for example, is formed by an unin- 
terrupted series of gigantic peaks that enclose an immense 
circle, nearly six thousand yards in diameter., Geologists 
have looked in vain for ancient volcanoes in the Alpine 
chains, the ocean only has left traces of its former exist- 
ence. f 

The sun melts superficially the masses of snow that co- 
ver the highest regions, and the snow thus melted, is after- 
wards converted into ice. These plains of ice, or glaciers 
are often inclined, and alw?iys divided by large and deep 


* Geological institutions by Breisach, tome ii. page 96. 
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fissures, hence their fpms ftfp gjmeralljr very varied and P«pK 
fantastic. According to their greater or less ind^ation, cxxx. 
the glaciers descend a short .distaitce at the approach^ of * 

’ spring, their course however is soon interrupted ; still the, 
motion acquired, determines the direction of the fissures 
' which are accompanied with loud and tremendous, noises, 
re-echoed from mountain to mountain. 

These effects are the causes of others not less remarka- Avaiancb- 
hle, the violent shock given to the air is communicated to 
the snow, it too is shaken, some portions are. detached, 
which rolling downwards increase in bulk, and occasionally 
overwhelm habitations, villages and forests. 

Mv Ebel concludes from a scries ef observations, that the 
ice w'hich descends annually into the ducts of the glaciers^ 
varies from twelve to twenty-four feet ; it may be assumed 
that it amounts to eighteen feet in one year, or to three 
miles in* nine hundred years, and if it be considered that 
portions of rocks have been gradually dragged by the ice 
in some glaciers over inclined plains moi'ethan twenty, nay 
than thirty miles in length, some notion may he formed of 
the immense period necessary for their formation. 

Tbede gi*eat natural movements liave been described - by 
an eye witness,*— the clergyman of Grindelwald, who set", 
out with some of his friends to visit the famous glacier 
in the neigfabourhoed of that vijiage. “ My fi'iends and I 
had sat down to rest ourselves,” saysthe clergyman, “ when, 
we witnessed that singular ])henomcnon, the growth or 
swelling of the glacier. It was accompanied wUh a tre- ; 
mendous nqise, every object around us seemed to move of 
its own accord; guns, sticky anjl g8me-bag8,,all were oyer- 
' turned ; rocks apparently fixed in the. ice were detached 
and dashed against each other; crevices from ten to twenty 
feet \vero opoied, otiiers - closed as suddenly, . and tlin 
water contained in them was thrown to a great height. 

The whole glacier, thus agitated, with so much violence, 
had advanced a few paces, but ere Im>g tranquillity was 



sr&icim; ’ 

restored, and itiUness was pAly interrupted t>jr 

CXK. the screams fowl, and the dries of the marmot.”*' 

~~~ Tlie R^ine phmtes its sinuous courso from 3aiiit 

Rivets. Gothard to the bke of Constance, the Inn that descends 
from mount Bernina, tlie Adda that riies from the base of 
mount Gallo, anc^ throws itself into tbei lake of Como, tho 
Tesino which issues from mount Gricis, and traverses tho 
lake Maggiore in Italy, the Rhone tlmt fS formed by dif- 
ferent streams from, mounts Grumsel and Furca, and carries 
its waters to the lake of Geneva, the Adar which flows 
through the lakes of Brientz and Thun, and formd lofty 
cataracts befora its junction with tho Rhine, lastly, the 
Limmat that descends from the Limmercn-Alp, crosses the 
lake of Zurich, and unites with the Adar, water the finest 
and largest valleys in Switzerland. 

Lakes. Besides the different lakes which have b«n enumerated, 
two important ones may be added, tltose of Lugano and 
Lucerne, and two others less extensive, those of Morat and 
Bienne. The lake of Ncuciiatel has already been described 
in the account of the principality, and the town from which 
its name has been derived. All these lakes form a- superfi- 
cial extent of fifty-two square leagues, or three hundihsd and 
. fourteen square miles. The fish that they eon^in, arc pike, 
trout, salmon, lota and umber, a very delicate fish occasion- 
ally exported to Paris, and sometimes sold for so high a 
price as L.12. 

Minerals, The mountains in Switzerland abound in useful substan- 
motais, &c, gygij jjg porpUyiy, marble and alabaster. Iron, lead, 
zinc, cobalt, bismuth, arsenic and antimony are found in 
' veins , and in masses j rock crystals are vei^ common, sul- 
phur is collected in many places, and some rivfers, as the 
Rhine, the Aar, .the Adda and the Reuss carry down gold. 
Strata of lignites or bituminous wood are worked in several 
valleys, and the inhabitants use it for fuel. ’ 

* Tbe account , given the clergyman of GriiKl^waJt) tvat published by 
Professor Wiss ; it is quoted in the first volume of Ms Uiaioud’fl travels in 
Switzerland. 
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More mineral spr^n a t ij^ mt? in ^an 

■in other EurpiieanAii«tei|j|ij^ ^ P^ . 

Saint-Maurice in tne^ 

of Qnrnigef in Borne, and ^tliers <tr Bdden are weu E^PrA; 
but tite most frequented of any are jtln^ at Pfefibra ipd 
Leuk. The aalpburqjttei| bydr 0 |^ir*i:oi|taiii«d in their 
ters render theia siilutary 1^ .diaeasea of the skin. , 
goitrea. to which the inhabitants are subject in some can* 
tons, particularly in Berpe, Lveepne, Friburg and Valais, 
may probably be attributed to the carbonate' of lime held 
ill solution in diD'erent springs. 

M. Ebel and otlier botanists divide the Alps into serefi Vegeta- 
regions ; the lowest, or that of the vine, commences in the 
valleys on the banks of the rivers or lakes, and terminates 
at the height of aoveirtecn hundred feet* above the level of 
the sea ; tiie next, or the region of oaks, rises to tiie height 
of too thousand eight hundred feet}, the beech suiJceeds 
it, itod flourishes at one thousand two hundred feet above 
the oak } the firs are seldom found higher than fiVe thou- 
sand five hundred feet from the le.vei of the sea ; at that 
hjC^ht the lower Alpine region commences, the- trees give 
plaee to fruitful pastures, which rise a thousand feet above 
ti|i^. The higher Alpinb region commences at six thou- 
sand five hundred, and terminates at eight tiiousand 
feet; in plac^ sheltered from th^ sun, the' snow Re- 
mains througliout the year; the region of glaciers and eter- 
nal snow rises above them. The two last ^gions are not 
wholly destitute of vegetation, saxifrhge, gentians and 
'otlier hyper|oroan,plant» flotirish. » i 

The, vtseasei, the .pole-cat^ tlie i^t^et, the badger and the wna am. 
squirrel are tou|^ id SwH^rlalid. pjfierent Kinds of™®'*** 
game are not uncommon, anrang otliers the white, hare, the 
same sort ap tinit in ^beriq,, the oliameis and tlm marmot, 
wliirU is dbimi(lqr^a,great di^ncy. The other animals, 
are the Aam^er, a species of irat priced for its skin, difibr- 
eut kinds dt;to%rteim# tW wil^hfcw «iid the bear} tddttba 
last are ’(d^f^’i^ent i^u^h moce' i^ra^tliali rohmeriyi;<t|my 
seem to bb almost hgif^ntal to the mottHtoins of Valais. 

voi. nUf n , 
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Boots: The aiitipatliy that subsists between tlie In ir anil the 

exxx. bull is not less certain than remarkable. A well inlormed 


traveller states that as soon as these animals peuene lacli 
beiueu? otlier, tho bull becomes iininanas<'ahJe, thej li^ht fn- 
thoiuui riously, and seldom separate befoie both are ixhaiistcd; 
hull ^ but v\|iat i^ most strange, they generally meet, as if by ap- 
pointment, on the same place the next day, aqd continue 
the combat until one of them falls.* 


Chimojs 
iind large 
p igle ol 
thfi A Ink 


The chamois are aim rapidly decreasing; man is not 
P#Biia|^ their greatest foe; they lia\e to cscaiie ri-oin the 
of the A1 d» The 4(ing pf birds disco\crs tlie sivift 
Mir iQf ff^qied attacks to ^.to the 

blg|%it W timM 

the brin^ of 'a* its' pla^ hf ^ ^ejhh9l^^from the 

hunter. Hut aiicb a poaitroh ie m'eir faimurtlhleijRirlfi^ ad- 
versary, the one attacks, the otber^is he>mpeifed' to Yiehist, 
the efgle strikes it with Its wings, and’ tbkO^h tt hea||png 
from the precipice into the vail^, where it feeds on its 


carcass. ^ 

Ciows But according to Mr. Coxe, the eagle has to contend 
against the numerous erdws in the Alps. The battles 
in which they engage, are interesting <1^ 'the aerial 
evolutions made^ on both sides. The cToWs farmed into 
straight lines, and divided into sevMwi hdttalioit^ ab> 
tack the eagle on evt^rj side, and). arh oftem replit^ hy 
troops of re^rve; indeed it happens most hretioently that 
the eagle is «oUigcd to seek safety ii^ flight. The Alpine 
eagle measniPes sixteen or sevenh^ between the tips 
of the wings; it carries ofl“Sh^p, jg^tts and dogS; roan 
nevejr spares it, “but it A 'Seldonr that it^ ctpmes within bis 
reach. M. Ebel vouch^ fhjrflie tnf%'>ed the Mlowing* 
anecdote, whwh evinces certain^ nh ormtdliiy'coc^eSS and 
address. A yotiAg' bunteir 'hNtvfdg^discot^red jlit eagle’s 
nest, killed the^aale, mid 4raa‘^di»^|i^il^'|brroeksto dc- 
stkoy the nest^'‘ off the mc^shithe #|ii^'ptill^|(1ita hatid into 
the crevice to Jtafee it away>^iiii tbjltiiir'pod^t^'KipOn him, 
flxed her talons on his arm» and her liletd(41l l^iMdae, The 


* Coxfl^$ Travflte la SwiCMtlhid. 
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young liuhtcr liud pi escncc of mind to stand still, liad lie 
■moved, lie must have fallen |p the bottom of a precipice, 
holding liis gun wilii one hand, and supporting it against 
the rock, he took his aim, pulled the trigger with his foot, 
and shot the eagle. M. Ebel adds, that he was forced 
to remain in bed for six weeks frqm the wounds he bad 
received. 

The Swiss arc descended from the ancient Helvetii, and 
fi-um the people that inhabited their country at a later pe- 
riod. History makes no mention of them,, until about a 
hundred years before the Christian era. Although it may 
bh to trace thetr of^gin, hi|hl 7 .jirobable ibat 

raeV.^fV^h^iiafty rose frofa the 

d<^s pi thb ocean, Way also iiihabited Wfpra 

any other country in Europe, ' ‘ , » 

author whose erudition cannot, be too highly com- 
mended,* 'has brought togetlier several important facts to 
prove that Greek colonists settled jn th® country long be- 
fore, it was known lo the Romans, ’ Five. centurWs after- 
Wai^s, when Julius Ctesor usdertopk the conquest of the 
iGanls, and defeated the ^elvetii then marchiDg tp invade. 
Gaul, a register of their army written in Greek characters,, 
was found ip the baggage. Allies of the Cimbri and dif*. 
fpi«iit German natiop^ (h®J had invaded Marseilles firty> 
years Wore that perid^, and defeated the consul Silanps, 
Cassius being sent to givetiieni battle^ crossed tbe Alps, but 
the Helvetii returned home, and destroyed his legiops not far 
from the place where th® Rhone throws itielf into' the lake 
of Gene/a.! If Diyico,’<hetr chic5 had known hpw jto i% 
■prove bis vicipW», hp might have Wade .hihiself irfaster of 
Romt^ At ,#1^;®^"^ ti*« R‘>wWo 8 Aert then , trembn ijg ^ 

theiriafety,und^ dcpiW'ipg.ths deWpVof th®i>'S®"WW** 

the Helve^WvidWlWliBir foreeWml MgriiuscoiigdW^ 

in two battles, jSrst At Aix in Pi^teWW 

the banka of the Adige W Italy, - ^ 

MuWi,M»totj;.i(if swuswland.. 


BOOK 

exxx. 
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habiCRnts, 


GreeV colo* 
Hies* 
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' lifMilt' These vietoi|i^l|iMii^ Ihsfgn^iiesiit, whop cotii« 
CXSfet pftred wUli over them. T^' 

' hundred Behetii hnd % hun^'od 

^e^r. thousand alli^ iNitn Jura, fho laheof'ConstiMice, Tyittl' and 
the GrisOns^ l^gan their mairch» hftor having burnt tstelve 
towns amd (bar hundred villages in their oa n country^ — de- 
termined never td return home. Meti» women, children, 
chariots and cattle were accompanied by ninety •tn'o tlxiu- 
sand combatants, commanded by the' samo'^ Givico. A 
hundi^ thousand Hehetii were all that escaped the arms 
of the Romans; Csesar permitted them to rebuilt! their 
habitations. The people s\ere included after thif defeat 
among the allies of the republic, but titeir independ- 
ence did pot continue longer than sis years. They wei'e 
afterwards ranked among the people subject to Rome, and 
made'Jiable to all the hardships which the Romans impos- 
ed on conquered nations. 

Foieignm- The first foreign iniasions into Switscriand, happened 
vasioDs. about a hundred years after the Christian era. Not more 
than two centuries afterwards, the seeds'of Christianity were 
sown in the country; it had been always subject to the 
emperors, but in the fourth century its masters were chang- 
ed. A population consisting of Alemant, Longobardi, 
Vandali, Burgundiones and other nations that appear- 
,ed for the first time in history, subdued the greater part, of 
the country. The conquerors mixed with the conquered, 
and formed a new nation, wlien Helvetia was again desolat- 
ed by the hords of Attila. But tlie Burgundian race con- 
tinued in the land, they had their kings, and Geneva be- 
came the place of their residence! The Helvetians were 
less oppressed by the barbarians, than they bad bmi by the 
Romans. ' 

Religion, '^he druidical worship of >the ancient UelvetU WAS amal- 
gamated with that of their conquerors* •0mf iXA.Teu- 
tates, ‘Bdenuf, god of light, Timi3^^,ardw4 
thunder, divinity of tb^ (jhrlsd^ the 

god of tbe people in YalaU^ shared ttiS of Hie in- 

habitants. A few Christians ' inhahltcd. IhhwaVer. some 
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valleys in Jura at of cen- soe^/^' 

(saine -to .jtreadh .tht''§9S]^t,i%'^«‘. beatheiiM invj^y^a, — 

an(l;:.£hiitA onSVof acq%i^ so great a iropiif»{pn 

for sanctityji iliat the etfiebrated V^oy -of Saint • Gait-, wtus 
erected as a tribute to hia rnAmdry. about difty years.' after 
bis death. - Cfau the liesiptane^ which the -Helvetiaps'Op'’ . 
posed to new invaders, be i^tributed toe the influence of a 
religion that then began to enfigbten a degraded people I 

The Hbnsi invaded 'Switfierland-in the eighth eentur^, qtiier inva- 
bnt tJteir* army was wi^olly defeated ; two ,, hundred years 
afterwards, hordes made up of HaUgarians, Moors, - apd 
Saracens, appeared twiccj on the Alps; they burned t,hp 
villages, plundered the country^durlh^ fifty years, hnd were 
iBt last desti*dyed .hy the brave ■ mountaineers. , The names 
of some/’ {daces, ^such as JUbur-yb^nHf Maiiroi-Fonte, and. 
the FTalt j^ th* Saracens near Avehdh^-serve stUl to attest 
their residence.* . ‘ / • , ■' . ■ 

Helvptiwjjeas -upder-tbe- pro^tection.- of the ' Gennah emi- Under the 
■pire; Rt^oiphn# o^Btabsbnrg: in the height of bis power, 
fbmed t^io .'project of uniting fthe diflerent parts-of Swit-piro. 
aeerland in'td' th- single sovereignty. Albert, his son^ fol- 
lowed ithobaido poUpy,' but tlib inhabitants were mueif op- 
pressed bit -.bis ; ' Gesler, in particular, rendered 

tbeir^ yaha-' vary burdensome, and vWilllaro -'Tell, by' pnt^ 
ting ijliat tyraphto deathy pavwr' the way for. tho deliver^ 
ance^f liiSv c<)antryii#eh.'*Th'ree heroes,' whosefiiames ai'e 
reyeTed tlirpu^hout jj®b,i«pabiic>— We>^ from the. canton 

' of,'S^witZ|.' Waitei x ,and Arnold froih 

Gnd^lNrfdd! in< isqaivtqj take, possession of the 

• sti^»^|lfolda5«|^^(|^-;by-'lb^''^8i^_ab;;.,^ .,Tbie 

secretpf tbj^i^^tisplraoy ' Was 'so weijl kept, the measured . 
coticeirtei},witib^^'jlnueh.vi8^eni;(;'‘ai^., executed with so miinek 
cootagecand jMri^^ityrti^ tbe'Tesu the indepenfl- 
cnee ^ /But -Ihe /^dldstdttea or the tbide 

well w]|Mdig4'..)i^itimk;o£;.8oh and- tltK 


'1!i«ve^ in '{(VUfDcIan'da yoiotne ^Secoudo 



evbope’. 


see 

BOOK wli'ch have been ^aliread/ mentioned, formed at that time 
oxxx. tbo -whole of lVee''HelTetia. They made np the confedcra- 
— tion of ScbwitE in 1915, at a later period tiie otlier can- 
tons were successively included, and in 1313 Appentcll 
made up that federatilef republic, of which the independ- 
ence ^as confirmed tnd secured by the treaty of West- 

In 1798, Switzerland, like many otHer c6untries, was 
obliged to submit to tbe law's which ^fctorious France eije- 
tated, phrt of its territory was taken away, and tbe govern- 
ment was changed* Greneva which had been ceded to 
France, was restored in 1815, and the C 9 untry was^at the 
same time divided into twenty-two cantons. 

Religion TPbe ancient gods of Hel^tia were not worshipped after 
the introduction of Christianity, but other brings of tbo 
imagination occupiedttheir place* The forests and moun- 
tains were peopled with spirits, and it is supposed that the 
causeway of Peter Pertuis, as well as tbe natural biidge 
which rises above it, were constructed by the devil ; the 
bridge may be about thirty or fi^rty feet in* bi^adtb, and 
forms an arch of twenty or tweaty^fl^ feet in height at 
the centre. The reformation of the sixteenth century^ was 
not embraced by all the ipbabitants. The cabtons of Bal^, 
Berne, Yaud, Sebaffbausen, Zurich, Greneva, and J$feu- 
^chatel are separated from Rome* Soleure, t*'rjblirg, tu- 
cerne, Zug, SchwarU, Undcrwald, Urt, Tesino add Talais 
have continned catholic* The cantons of A|*gau, Claris, 
Thorgau, Saint Gall, Appenzell, and the Grisows are part- 
ly peopled by catholics and protestants* 

Language^. Several languages are used in different pat^ of, the gaun- 
try, but the German, more generally tb%n any othm*; tbo 
people in the greater part of Swit^^erlaijtd #peak te; it has 
been called the harshest and mpst guttural ^he in- 
habitants of Yaud, Neuehatel, C^eneva, av# 6i 

Soleure, Frtburif and yatafs, ipeak 

orders in the same qanions use pf |i^uage, 

which is divided into severaldialects, m 
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by CcUiCfy Greek and X<atin w^jrds, it has been considered 


'the most ancient in the cornit^T* 

The hQnclstyi simplicity and moral purity of the Sjriss, 
have been greatly overrated. The wealtliy who travel 
through S^iitzerland, are'apt to bd misled by the impres- 
sions produced by many romantic sites, so different from 
others In the rest of Europe ; it is the only country inha- 
bited by i^jibherds "and Iiusb^ndmen finng under a popu-^ 
lar govertMent. Tbs peaceful life of the mountaineers 
makes thfe citizen envy their destiny, be believdii them 
happy,^behig rcndci*cd Co himself by the new sensations 
which ji Variety of objects create; he forms a high idea of 


their virtue, because removed from the sphere of ambition 
and Intrigue, he supposes them to be without ambition, care, 
or Vice. Thus, tlie inhabitants of towns are apt to Sup-' 
pose tliat happiness can only be found in the country ; it is 
however but 'too well knowh that examples of virtue and 
good morals are not always to be iiiet with In villages. In 
Switzerland, as In every other couhfry, ignorance and po- 
verty ardrarcly united with moral qualities; in the can- 
tons where education is tliffuscd^ where industry and coiii- 
mtfree are^ sources of wealth, the people ai*e contented and 
haftpy, Beliiglon pxerts a beneficiHi influence, and the 
s&irit of lipion^and 'tolerance, >vhicb pervades every class 
oPllife communityi may in part, at least, be attributed to 
prote^fantisfir* 

If the Swi^ have little taste for the charms of society, 
tb^y pei^haps on ""that acemrnt more susceptible of other 
f domestic; ^aj^iness, c^ ujiigal and parental af- 
fections, bs the other virtufs of private life, ara 

in%Vritzer|and tbsm in eoiinfrles wheri 
ciW liotter un^ersto^, wlteVc feelings 

less 

arb twelve'"' persb It 'is n^t 

discdV^t^^^bhradt«^r an% fndiy|dual almo%t^ jsf the 
fir^#lta^W|4p^ati8^e simplicij^'of manhors, s^Ktttle 
eSeot had produced by the usages'Of society^ ' ITIhis^ 
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Charactci 
of the 
Swiss. 



HITROPE* 


sajrs.a Swiss alithqr^# concert or tlie clmrcli, a< 

tcveYy place ii^ere a 'dalnber of persons are assembled, 
• but most of all^at a play, whicli being seldom per- 
mitted, is on that account more frecjciented. It Is Ibipoa- 
sible not to observe the prodigious diversity of pfiybiog- 
nomies in people of every age, but particularly in the young, 
the e:a^reme mobility of tbeir features, the ingenuousness and 
vivacity of their expressions/^ 

Bravery, the love of labour, attaclUOent to tnitr country, 
respect for ancient customs and institutions, .fornrthe prin- 
cipal features in the national character* The mass Of the 
people are more enlightened than in other countr}^; in 
some cantons, not only the wealthy but the peasantry cul- 
tivate literature and the arts. The human mind, however, 
is made up of so many contradictions, that iti SwitsBCrlatMl, 
u here liberty has been established for several ageS, some 
remains of the worst of igoverntncnt8lai*e suffered to e^^ist; — 
justice IS privately add^iuistered, and the torture is still in 


Agiicul- 

tuie. 


Different costumes, of which the origin Is very atieient, 
distinguish the people in of the cantons ; In several, 
sumptuaiy laws, have been introduded, a wise and salutary^ 
mcfasure in a country \vhere independence liberty are 
fostered by the absence of luxury. Oaklptitk uf cbanCe ^0 
prohibited, but gymnastic exerciser afo tire daily^ aHidw- 
nieiits of the young j they engage in ^%"race, in wrestlifig, 
in throwing the dart, or in shooting target* 
the Swiss are not n poetical people^ it itKceriaip tbiit # pl 
the arts, music Is the oim most 'geo^liy cpftvaibdi ^ \ 
TJie different branfhes of ag^cultalfl^ 
stood in Switzerland^ and if it vpiMble Sea- 

sons, :t mfgbt^be unnecessary 
tides of ^rimi^ry > ne^cessity* 

of the,^4(ature^glis^faTi^r^le % ? 

the oxen 

ticuforTy short-borbed in 

/root 

t Madam M Siaci% 
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BOOK Zorich is remarkah^^fe ^ ^ situation, and for 
c*»x- tlio fine vidWa that oxtiiiBtt f|»,m its ramparts and public 

' ■ — I'.'liraiks- The materials of its commerce are suppli^^.by its 

Zurich. cotton, hat and soap manufactories^ It yU?^ distinguished 
in the middle ages^ by 'the reformer ^Zuinglios, and since 
that;, period, by the illustrlbus then^, who were; born in 
the town. To be convinced of its just clatnis to cele- 
brity, it is sufficient to mention theVnamea of Oessner, 
Lavater and, Pestalozzi. The library is ' rich in ma- 
nuseripls, in medals^' and-coHec^oBS of natui*al history. 
ThO sch<W')o 'ate' mun^us,;'' the acadfehiy is freq^lti^'. by 
many str/ingers, and the sci^tific society might be er^it- 
able to larger and morapdpulons cities. The small town 
of Winterthur rivals Zarich in the industry of its inhabi- 
tants $ if lias ;ita,liUfaiy* and’, also a fine collection of me- 
dals and engraved atones, < found in the village Ober-Win- 
terthaiv -wbich standu ^n the • site of the ancient .Vitodu- 
rum. .. . . ^ 

Cantonjof ;■ Aratf V Aarau, tbp capital iOf Argiu, altho^h an..old 
Argau. and dirty .town, is .g' place of (jonsidarable trade. ' pos- 
sesses, several ehavifoble'InnttfuflpW^itnd schools'^lo whifh 
. parents are ^phltgedr'to aend'i^tk^^ ; A p|itnerou8 

colIeetton.prmamisCriptrreia.tiy«.%;fhe.hi8tdry of Swiitzer- 

l|nd, forms pnrhapillmd^ivdid^Wijpot^i^^^ 

Aran is the only ^tbwii iu- the coitfoiiei^tion where meteoro- 
- logical observatioim are registered .. Bade or Baden is 
known from the batim whiCIt^be^dnum called ..Afiim 
bigenie. Tacitos infills were finely 

b'uilt, and-fim snidn.^<ndten: cemniibnd8 sfdabrity.' A 


: Caiitdii of 
Baie. 


great inan.7 . tuQ: Jo\vnp 

among othe^;ai^tae dl'| 6 im|dlftj£!h: 9 ^iong w^hilii^d 

Zoffin»l»%,,i^^lt,rifo.^MiWi4tevU_, _ , _ 

libraf3^ii^...||<^t^^$fotii'6f 

%0,ri^ly limits • of — ■ 

Bafo oir''ii]S8d(,:Whi^AfBniiana8 

. ^ Trftyels in SfritiMAriftnc 


are 
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lia, was the most important ,totir 0 in Helrctia dating the 
eleventh century ; it was als^ dnrtnj;' a long time the imlj 
one ill Europe, where the art of ptiWting was carried W a 
great degree of perfection. Many illustrious men Mvo 
been born within its walls, among 'others, the Bemouillis, 
the Eulers and the celebrated fHolbein } several paintingib 
by that distinguished artist are carefully preserved in the 
university. . Erasmus died at Bale, and left his valuable 
library to the same inatjtution ; it possesses bbsides, a col* 
lection of twelve thousand Boman medals, and other anti- 
quities found at Augsh the ancient ^gusta Jbmamrwn 
at some distance from the town. 1*116 statue of Muiratius 
Plancus, tiio founder of the colony, mhy be «een on the 
tower of the townhouse. The capital, of which the ^pu- 
latipn has decreased since the s'lxteentliceafory, is adorned 
wi% several fine streets and spacioup squares. The hos- 
pitals and charitable institutions riefily endowed, and 
the method Insiructibn pressed by Fodalozzi, has been 
adopted w^ great s&ecess in the dififorent schools. 

The situation of the towl^ is very romantic. "The cathe- 


dral stands on a lofty, terrace shaded by chestnut trees; it 
capi||>sl>ds an extensive vjew of the but the river 

aifoumes the character of an impetudns torrent, more likely 
id desolate than to fniqt% $r Militate communications in 
the country through^^t^eh it flows.* **'1 could only pw- 
cqivoy** says tiim OB | ^ /*a single |ioat in thabjjuurt of its 
cimrse;^^ its waters 'ipt of n hlpo colooiynot unlike 

those tortile ; iiimimd it is ei^ to‘>4lscover a sort of 


#essmbla|Me^ bstlirm tkesU'lwOjBiypgqodvsrs^^WntOb indi- 


cates ooi^l^n oiM 
sit^-^li^,, cottt(i«Blcaj[^ 
of ^stono fto; 



Oifa|jbi^ wimh 4 >ir tho oppo- 


centre*' 
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Canton of 
boleure. 


Canton of 
Borne. 


Berne* 


sixteenth ceAfai^ affliwd thst with the 

exception (»S«tme^ili^pt^^l^ei9 of his council, leli vie-' 
■ tiins to ithst 

Soleofs is noplace of considerable trade f Us broad and 
welt paved streets' are adorned with fount^S, and a num- 
ber of baths hare been built on the Aarf The principal 
church 48 considered one of the fiiieft In Switzerland. Tlie 
late improvement!* in the system of edocation have not 
yet been adopted in the town, althongh their advantages 
have been acknowledged in the rniral districts.' I'be pri- 
sons, workhouses and hospitals in Soleore are much better 
managed than others in places of greatpr importance. 

Several towns are situated in the canton of Berne; Fo- 
rentray carries on a considerable trade in leather; Burk- 
dorf, or, according to its French name, Bertboud, is well 
known from tho institution founded by Festah./zi. Many 
silk worms ‘are 'reared at Bienne; its celebrated lake is. 
about three miles in,lengtb, one in breadth, and nearly two 
hundred feet in depth. The booses are painted and built 
in the form bf arcades, and the d^uares are deedTsted with 
old fountains, the most of which were erected daring the 
fifteenth and sixtebnth centuries. The long hair of> the 
women descends below thefr petticoats; it is true that the 
latter hardly reach to their knei^ 

Berne, or the chief town in this Wiealthy canton, is well 
built, but the streets are gloomy and. deserted. Tho town 
is kept clean by thejnumerous fountains and limpid streams 
which water it. The magistrals have notsacrificedjotitity 
to appearances ; hospitals and storehouses in which grain 
is deposited and used In seasons of scarcity, are ttie first 
objects that the slTanger rmtoarks on entering Bemp. The 
commerce of the town is jipt |s|'y great, Iptt the inbahitapts 
are comparatively adlneni; pc. mendjeap^ Wseen in the 
8tree<|. ^I^,edidecs aftdt piacna Wdr^jc ||f being visited, 
SK!lbear:^»>^,j(hfipai9eira} fbicli ^ six- 

teenth 'century, the ebnreb of the ]9oly«‘^^i|P|, ^fimhed in 
;7<Mi the lih^^irj, dplreat scientific nnd tho 
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monuiBentlyi'Uie book 

of tbe'gmt Bftller, the cxsx. 

atio|^of Berne on a height saluirtoi^^n#^* “" " ' ' 

coaBW in some measure for iVeqaent instances^of 

1ft name) which is -derired froto f^e German Word Mer, 

(bear) has given rise to diffisrent opinions conceming*>its 
origin. It has been supposed that Berthoid the Fourth, 
duke of Zeringen, and the founder of the town, called it 
Boern, Croni liaving ’kHied^a bear in the vicinity. The 
figure of the same animal fonrfs the city arms, and itjs 
perhaps for these reasons that several bears are still kept 
in the entrenchments. 

Sursee and Sempach are two small towns in tlie canton canton of 
of Lucerne ; they are agreeably aitnated at the two extre- “**'®”* 
mities of a lake frem which, the last town has derived its 
name. But Lucerne is 8tfl| moK^ reuiarkable for its fine 
lake, part of which lies beyond ibi tin^itory, aad is eaRed 
the lake o|^ the Four Can&rts. The mountains of Rigi 
and Pitate are reflected R*om the surRupe of its w^iterh, and 
the most romantht vieles may be se^' from "the chapel' of 
Maria Zell and other high places in tim-neighbourheod. 

The broad and modern ptiws . of JEtdceitie extend from 
fortifications that Were b^ilt in>‘tb^ four|^nth century. 

Wooden bridges are erected across^ the Reoslr, and the one 
which unites the twd^uarters, isupWafddef tbUrteea hundred 
and eighty feet in lenfj^h. The totynhetiwe is riehly adof ned ; 
the armour of duke Leopold *bther tfn|Aies gained 
at the battles bf Zen^il<$h ^id |l3^1>mi'‘d^^1ted in the 


arsenal. The ihrmer'of tbdm 
1386, and the latter!**'ili Mrs* 
presetwed in the catbedrdfjl <t]^ 
manuscripta, the cel 
stmeted ia^ievo 
ties, t|>fr eol}^^ 
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of the towns %bic|i bjirned, wb<8n they mftdo 

aii invasion inW^Oawl ioj^e time of Julius Csesaiv 
SchwitjE mi^^t be moi^e correctly called a burgh tl^n a 
town ; it is ^iteated at the base of the Mythmi^ mountaina ; 
almost alt the houses are ill built. I'lie pilgrims of Swit- 
zerland* end others from many parts of Germany and 
France, meet at the village of £insiedeJn in the same can- 
ton. The convent of the benedictines is supposed to pos- 
sess ejtiraculous image of the Yirgin, and a piece of silver 
inipr<|8sed with the hand Of the SavimU^. Those whp wish 
to have their sins forgiven, must put’their fingers into the 
five marks in the silver, and drink out of the fourteen 


pipes tiiat supply the fountain, because from one of them, 
at present unknown, Jesus quenched his thirst. Rapper- 
schwyl is an old and almost deserted to^n ; but its sombre 
aspect harmonizes with the romantic country that sur- 


rounds it. ' , 

Np hostile' army in^dpd the cantun of Gi^ris during 
more than fonr bunjired years; it was at last devastated 
by the French, the Austrians and Russians. Whatever 
could serve to nourish or clothe troops, was pillaged in 
lr98. The inhabitants of this rich canton were reduced 
to poverty ; there was a famine in the vaRey of Sernft, a 
short time befm'e the precipitate. retrea| of Smtwaroff and 
the archduke Constantine^^ Glaris diflfers from most other 
towns, its character is wholly Swiss; Rie antiquated man- 
ners of its inhabitants and their still more ancient habi^a-* 
tions render' tt,like a place ef the fi^e^tb century*^ The 
date of their construction ,1 b marked on almost hll the 
hbuses; spme of ^tbe^.^ha\^ stood ^r more than five hun- 
dred ymtrs; thjBy i^^ Pointed yi% various colouw, and 
on mariyol thei^Algtet^ cvojqtf^ate represented. I’lie 
streets ore.twqo^ ^]prrow;«^«edtO(d|^i^the town 
obscured by tim lidgSyii^llijilns mtivmy ptdfr fhnkacmfrd- 

ing to^ an l»<dli«!0*?«i^i»ller,,thd son 3#We 
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Alt^rf/flie chief to«rq4lH of TJlfi, lender- Booit 

ed itiusifiotts by the A^'fO'Wicr on cxxx. 

nrhieb the history of William 4^1t*te^fepre8onted, stan^ftll'on 
the sqpof foniierly occupied 5y the lime tree, where l»o Wto- ur”*”" 
cd at Che nppte on the head of hia' son. An old house, 
now nearly in ruins, is visited by strangers, it belonged- to 
Walter Furst, the fatber-indaw of William Tell, and one 
of the heroes of the time. 


The simplirity and hospitality df ancient times dre still Canton of 
observable in the cantOii of Unjterwidd. It is divided into 
two small republics ; 'Btaitz, the chief towil of the one is 
remarkable for a large church, ^dorned with marble jnl- 
lars, and Saruen, the capital of the other, appears in one 
of the finest valleys in Switzerland. A large fountain 
formed from a single Jiicck.of granUe has been erefcted 
in the market place. The iteopie in tiie danton carry 
on a considerable tntde in cheese, which is exported into 


Bely and dtflTerent phrts of Ger^an^J* 

Fribdrg is one of the- most important pgrieiiUural can- ^nton of 
Wns in Switzerland, it is also highly in^tei^Sting’to' the bo- ^‘’"'^6 
tanist, and its women are distinguished, h^^theif^ bpattty 
and the singularity of tbeil'dl^fs^ The*" cheeses of Gimy^, 
ores form its principal wealth; add the'siqalli ti^wmof ^ifornt' 
is celebrated as bdiing the place nf ^e jbaj^ j[rf'’vjhidh' 

Charles tl»e Bash wa's defeated, nM^bV' capitB 

is encompassediwith'dlncient walts^ b<ttlihVdath^di^al.B‘)die 
only remarkable building; its thWe 


have acquired their kMient 
schools la-at pcftBtent comnidtted^lfl^ 
of the town oh^isW^lnfaqiMf delf^ 


iteUed, they 
The 
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BoibK ' Crimes are o£^ry not raoi4 than 8.evcnty 

cum^- or eighty iadi%oaltf.l»ejGtoawl ^ hou^of cor- 

rection* And 0 ^ bf t#eb thwusand ifrocesses inati^eil- an- 

nually»iBbre''^n‘twotboBsandar6 8cttlfdl>y|bei»ter- 

ventioh of ar^rs nr'justiceS of peace.# < ^ ,1 2" . 

.««feBi^nl,4h(e ancient ®f Boman Helvetia, is 

sitttated near , the lake of Sioratj it was formerly more 
thiitt isd* miles' in cittamfoKenoe. Tim remains of streets 
Idu^es' may still i»e observe!^ J notwithstanding the, 
ravages of and -the depredation* of ancient and 

modern barbarians.^' Enins which ^are supposed to have 
been once phhlio bathSi. mosaics, pilastrcs, and marble co- 
lumns, thVr^imins of a vast amphitheatre, basso-relievos 
and inscripiioDa attest its former splendour. The walls of 

its ancient.iq*^, th? irm* rings to which boats were at- 
tached-, araa^M seen j hnt it fo very remarkable that tlic lake 
has BowVecetled frpns it more* than ^jqunrter of a league. 
Tacitus makps mentibll of 4 re«ti<sn^;; Vespasian embcl- 
lished it, hut it is at p^eSt an ilhi^P^red huVgh, of which 
tha--Iiiatiii ''M^me‘'hasvbcen changed into Avenche. The 
grejitest curiosities, in the small town of Payernc, arc the 
tomb and tbAr^^aie of queen Bertha; an opening appears 
in the saddle,; it was made hold the distaff of that good 
queen, whO'nover- travelled witboHi:,ib.' YverdOn is'a place 
of trade and industiy. Us Inhabitanii are distinguished by 
their urbanity and their taste for thtt^^yences. It was the 
ancient.. EbrodbnUm,. the residence, of 4he -commander of 
the barks,* .• borc^rfStlhmi?- Pfh^ .wldcji . was 

also a Roman town^iS sfltt^T^ijmndqfl by the ancient 
castle where, B.ruBei8iAH>i^;:bhjh*a^ delivered to 

Clotniiw.^ focond; to death. 

The isiiiaE.tnisEn of lake of 

Geiisvii, pss^t^ a fiotisiddiablfl Rolle 

but/f^ayey. itn 
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that rise above the lake., A large fountain adorns the book 
market place which may bear a comparison with anj other cAxx* 
in Switzerland. The* vineyards arc productive in the 
neighbourhood 5 tho iiusbandmcn and vinc-dressers join in 
a festival every four years, it is preceded by a procession, 
in which the different individuals represent heathen gods 
and personages in sacred history. Noah and Canaan are 
seen near Bacchus and Silenus; Noah comes out of his ark, 
and Silenus is mounted on his ass. The origin of the 
procession, wdiich w^as in all probability modified after the 
establishment of Christianity, is lost in the niglit of time.^ 
Lausanne, a place of some celebrity, situated at a short 
distance from the site of the ancient Lausoniumy has its 
learned and scientific societies; Theodore Beza and Con- 
rad (lessner taught in its academy. The buildings wor- 
thy of notice arc the castle, tlic cathedral commenced in 
the year 1000, and consecrated by Gregory the ''IVnth, on 
that occasion accompanied by ilodolphus of Ilabsburg, 
and lastly the house inhabited by Gibbon the historiai). 

Tlie scenery round the lake of Geneva is not perhaps Canton of 
so striking as that near otlier Swiss lakes of a smaller size. 

Its surface is supjiosed to be greater than a hundred and 
fifty-six s([uare miles, but its extent renders it dilRcult in 
many places, for the spectator to judge correctly of the dis- 
tance and height of tho summits that cncomiHiss it. The 
mountains seem to ho nearer and consequently less elevated 
than they really are. The higher extremity is w^ithout 
doubt the finest part of the lake; it may there bear a com- 
])arison with (he most romantic sites in Germany or Swit- 
/.erland. Tlie surface of its w ater is about eleven hundred 
iVnd twenty-six feet above the level of the sca.f The mean 
ilepth has hi'cn ascertained to be five hundred and sixty feet, 
uhI the temperature is warmer at the surface than at the 
mttom. 'Fhe lake subject to a phenomenon whichdias 
tint been hitiierto satisfactorily explained, in other words, 


Dr^fiiption of Swil/oiUnul, 
i Armulin,'; to iho ouirfiCilions oflXluo. 


^0^, VII. 
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BOOK the water has several times been seen to rise, four or five 
exxx* feet above its ordinary level in the space of a few hours. 
To these tides tlie inhabitants have given the name of seiches. 
It is highly probiiblc tiiat the lake was larger at a former 
period than at present, indi'ed the supposition seems to be 
confirmed by the fact that alluvial deposites arc formed at 
the entrance of the Rhone, while the same river is limpid 
ami transparent at its elllux. The lake, one of the finest in 
southern Europe, w^as well known in ancient times by the 
name of Leman^ f’l'Ucus Lemanns 

Geneva. Geneva, the cajiital of a very small Swiss canton, is situ- 
ated at its western extremity. Rut although the canton 
may be insignificant, both in size and population, it is per- 
haps the most civilized, industrious and wealthy of any in 
Switzerland. The houses and buildings in (ieneva arc lit- 
tle worthy of notice, the streets are narrow, and the town 
is divided into two unccpial parts by the rapid waters of the 
Rhone; but the natural beauties of the vicinity are varied 
and imposing. The superiority of Geneva over other places 
in Switzerland is of an intellectual nature ; literature ami 
science have been cultivated with no ordinary siiccess since 
the Reformation. Much has been df>nc for whatever is 
connected with education or instruction. Sixty tiiousand 
volumes and a great many manuscripts arc contaiin'd in the 
library. The college founded i)y Calvin consists of differ- 
ent chairs, such as theology, law, medicine and otlier 
branches of literature and science. Tlie observatory is 
provided with good instruments, and the botanical garden 
abounds with valuable plants ; lastly, several learned and 
scientific socb^tics diflnse among every rank ‘a taste for 
useful knowledge; to these causes, and to the iullueiice of a 
rigid w'orship, may perhaps be attributed the %irtoe and 
morality by w Inch the inhabitants of both sexes are distin- 
guislied in Geneva. 

The valley of the Rhone, whi(*li forms the wealthy ( an- 
ton of Valais, was called in am ienl times Vallis Fvmvinay 
either from the god IVmnini^s, or from the Celtic word pen^, 
which signifies a point or sharp summiiy a denomination 
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strictly applicable to most of tlie mountains that surround rook 
the valley. Saint Maurice, remarkable for its buildings exxx. 

and its fine abbey, is the first burgh that the stranger en- 

ters wlio ascends tlie Rhone. Between it and Martigny, 
another burgh, part of which has been called tlie town, is 
situated the lofty cataract that ought not certainly to be 
denominated the Pisse-Vache, It falls from apcrpendicular 
height of three hundred feet, not eighteen hundred, as- some 
authors have stated. J^t no great distance above it, on the 
right bank of the Rhone, Sion, the capital of the canton, 
and the Eclodnrum of the Romans, exhibits its three castles 
built one above anotlier. The dioccss of Sion is considered 
the most ancient in Switzerland. The principal buildings 
are two convents, an hospital, an episcopal palace and ten 
cinirches. The village of Albincn is situated near the baths 
of Leuk, between Sion and Brieg; it is only accessible, 
says a traveller, by means of eight ladders supported on 
precij)it()us rocks and steep declivities. The inhabitants, 
men, women and children, ascend the ladders day and night, 
many of them with burdens on their heads, without imag- 
ining tlie road to he worse ll»an any othcr.^ Brieg, one of 
the finest burghs in Valais, may he distinguished at a dis- 
tance by its houses covered with micaceous seWstus of a 
brilliant silver colour; its baths were formerly as much 
frerjuented as those at Leuk. 

The canton of Tesino is the jmorcst, and the people arc . 

the most igiiorant of any in Switzerland. The finest silk 
ill the district is obtained at Lugano, a small town situated 
on the hanks of a lake. Several buildings in the burgh of 
Locarno on the lake Maggiore announce its former pros- 
jicrity. Bellinzonc, an insignificant town, is situated bn 
the hanks of the Tesino; the gymnasium is the only insti- 
tution, from which it might be inferred that Bellinzone was 
the capital of the enuton. 

If Berne be excepted, the canton pf the Grisons is the Canton of 
most important in Switzerland ; it formed part of Rhse^ thcGrisons. 


Si monel's Travels in Swilzcrlanti. 
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BOOK tia in tlie time of tbc Romans- Tusis situated iit the midst 
cxxx* of rnountains, on a feeder of tlio Rhine that descends fi*om 

mount Bernardino, Jias been supposed, probably on account 

of its name, to have been built by the ancient Tussi or Tus- 
cans, who found shelter in the country when Belloveses in- 
vaded Italy. Although a very small town, it is better built 
tlian any other in the canton. Coire on the Plessur, a feed- 
er of tlic Rhine, is^nore populous than Tusis ; it is the ca- 
pital of the Orisons, and the ancient Curia IVia^Aorum; its 
cathedral has stood during ten centuries, but the episcopal 
palace is a finer building. 

The canton of Nouchatel which has already been dc- 
tion. scribed in the account of Prussia, forms also a part of the 
Helvetic co?ifederation. It is the only canton in which 
monarchical forms of government are modified by republi- 
can institutions. Although the. rest are not all governed 
in the same w ay, all of them arc indep#iulent, and united 
to each other by a conservative compact. They may be 
divided* into three classes; the first or Schalfhausen, Zu- 
rich, Bale, Soleure, Berne, fiucci nc, and Fribiirg are so 
many mixed aristocratic governments, in other words, se- 
veral privileged families among the Imrgesse.s arc called to 
form part of tlie small conncil to Nvliich the executive jiow'- 
er is committed ; the second, as Thiirgaii, Argau, Saint- 
Gall, Valid, (K'lieva, Valais and '^I'esino are rej)re.sen- 
tativc republics; tlic people ( le('t the members of tln^ 
great council, w Jiich deliberates w ilh the. executive d(‘part- 
incut or the petty council. Lastly, the people of Apen- 
y.ell, Zug, Schwilz, Uri, (Claris, and Lnlei-waid live under 
a democratic government, similar to those of Greece and 
Rome; the citizens form general assemblies CLan{lsu;i> 
mcindej, they nominate their magistrates, and deliherale on 
the interests of the republic. The important alfairs <d’ the 
confederation ai'c laid before the diet, whicli is composed of 
deputies fj'om the twenty-two cantons. The virtue and love 
of country, so characteristic of tiie Swiss are fosti^red and 
strengthened by their political institutions; hence the inin- 
cipal literary and patriotic societies assemble in the dilfer- 
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cnt capitals, and bring together the fruits of their labour 
* and research. 

Everj^Rrtizan in Switzerland, is a soldier at the age of 
twenty; he must be enrolled in a company, he must arm 
and clotiie himself according to the uniform of his canton. 
Each canton, in the event of a war, furnishes a contingent, 
and all their contingents make up an army of tliirty -three 
thousand seven hundred and fifty-eight men. But Swit- 
zerland might easily levy double the number of troops. 
To provide for the maintenance of the army and oHier ex- 
penses, each canton imposes on itself a tax proportionate 
to its population and resources. But the amount of the 
contributions varies according to the revisions which are 
made of tliem. The debt of the confederation was equal 
in 1826 to L.125,000, and the revenue to L.500,000. 

The allied powers have recognised by the treaty of Paris, 
the perpetual neutrality of Switzerland. But fully sensible 
that the weak ought to place little reliance on the promises 
of the strong; the Swiss have formed the project ofrraising 
works of defence at Saint Maurice, and in some defiles in 
Valais, it is also intended to fortify a central place where 
troops may ho speedily collected in time of danger. The 
Swiss may find formidable means of resistance in the na- 
ture of their territory and in their enthusiasm for liberty; 
taught by experience, they may avoid the errors which led 
to tlic invasion and conquest of their country. 
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OF SWITZERLAND. 


JPopnlaiion of the Prindpnl Powns^ and Contingents of the 
Twenty-two Cantons, classed according to the order and 
the rank they hold in the Confederation, 

Cantons. • Contingent. Towns aiul Burghs. Population. 


1 Zurich 


3,700 men 

J Zurich 

1 Winterthur 

10,400 

3,300 

2 Berne 

. 

5,824 

C Jierrio 

2 Thun 

17, GOO 
3,700 

3 Lucerne ' 

. 

' 1,734 

J Lucerne 
^ Sursoe 

G,]00 

3,700 

4 Uri 

. , 

23G 

Altorf 

1,700 

5 Schwitz 

, 

G02 

Schwitz 

4,900 

6 Unterwald | 

Obwaldcn 

Nidwaldeii 


C Eirii^icdcln 
< Sarmui 
( Stantz 

3.200 
3,500 

2.200 

7 Claris 


482 

Claris 

4,100 

8 Zug 


250 

Zug 

2,900 

9 Friburg 


L210 

I'rihurg 

(>,500 

10 Soleuro 


904 

Snliurc 

4,000 

11 Bale 


91.8 

Bale 

1G,.300 

12 Schaffliaiison 

4GG 

Scliairhaiiscn 

7,000 

13 Appenzcll ^ 

Ans‘^er-Rlior!on772 ( 
Jiincr-Kiioilen 200 

J Appen/ell 
( Horisa.i 

3,200 

7,000 

14 Saint-Call 

. 

2.(;3() 

Sainl-(iull 

9,000 

15 Cri.^ons 


’ 1 1 U'^JS 

3,100 

3,400 



( 

A ran 

3,500 

IG Argaii 



) Baden 

1 Zufinuren 

1,700 

1,700 



( 

^ Arl.ujo 

1,100 

17 Thurgau 



1 I’raunfrM 

1,800 




Bi.seliofVell 

2,000 




Brllin/xuie 

1,200 

18 Tcs.sino 


l,H)l ] 

Lugano 

3,002 



( 

Local no 

1,500 



( 

f au.'-anc 

10,200 




Vcvey 

3,800 

19 Valid 


‘1,081 

V Verdun 

2,500 




Nion 

2,100 




Morgtis 

2,000 

520 Valais 


l,‘>0 

Sion 

2,100 

21 Neurhatcl 


«n:o 

Ncuchatcl 

5,000 

22 Geneva 


HfJO 

Ccnc\a 

25.000 
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* According to the statistical tables of M. Hassel. t According to documents in possession of M. Adrian Balbi, in December 1826. 
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SWISS NEWSPAPERS. 

The total mmiber of J^ewspapers published in Switzerland in 
1826, amounted to Twenty-Eight. Those that have most 
circulation are the following : — 

GERMAN NEWSPAPERS. 

1. Swiss* Messenger (Sclivveizer-Botlic) piibJislied once a week 
at . . . " . . - - Arau. 

.2. General Correspondent of Switzerland (Allgernoin ScJiwcize- 
risch. Corresp.) j)iiblislied twice a week at Scbafl’baiisen. 

3. Friday’s Gazette (ZOrcber Freytags Zeitung) at . Zurich. 

4. New Gazette, (Neue-Zilrchcr Zeitung) thrice a week at Zurich. 

5. The Narrator (Erzoehler), once a week at . Saint Gall. 

6. The Ziig Gazette, (Zuger Zeitung) once a week at . ^ug. 

7. The Friend of the Swiss (Schvveizer Freund) once a week at 

» Berne. 

FRENCri NEWSPAPERS. 

8. Lausane Gazette, twice a week at . . , Lausane. 

9. Vaudois Journal, twice a week at . . Lausane. 

10. Journal of Geneva, at ... . Geneva. 

11. Bibliotheque Uiiiverselle, (a Scientific Journal) once a month . 

at ..... . Geneva. 

. ITALIAN JOURNALS. 

12. Swiss Courier, (Couricrc Siiizzcro) twice a week at Lugano. 

13. Tesino Gazette (Gazette 3’icincze) once a week at J.ugano. 

JVumher of Strangers ivhose Passports have been ex.amhied at Geneva 
from the 1st of Jamtary to Ike 30iA. of JS/'ovembir 1825. 


Germans 

, 

!,8T>0 

Swiss 

. 

3,550 

Frericft 

. 

. 3,():)8 

English 


1,531) 

Picinontese and Savoyards . 


3,01M 

Italians 

. 

. 55.3 

Americans 

. 

88 

Danes and Swedes . • 


15 

Russians 


nr, 

Total 


l3/)02 
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EUROPE. 

Europe Continued — Italy — First Section — Phiisical Geo-- 
graj)hy of Italy. 

Germany is not without interest, from the great events of book 
which it has been the theatre, from the historical associ- cxxxi. 
ations connected with it, from the advances wliich have — — 
been made in literature and science, from the genius and 
character of its inhabitants. It is almost impossible to vi- 
sit without emotion the picturesque valleys and lofty moun- 
tains in Switzerland, the only country in Europe whose 
inliabitants have preserved the simplicity of patriarchal 
manners. The azure sky of Italy, its enchanting climate, 
and matclilcss pieces of art, render it widely different either* 
from Germany or Switzerland. Tto stranger hardly ar- 
rives at the southern base of the Alps, before he observes 
new' vegetation, new manners and new customs. ,It seems 
as if a country favourable to the laurel, the myrtle and the 
olive, excites man to tlie love of glory, renders him better 
adapted for the advantJiges of civilization. Italy produced 
the people that compiercd the W'oiid ; tlie poets and writ- 
ers wiio shed a lustre over it, and the arts introduced by 
the (Jrceks, rendered it formerly the most civilized cou;i- 
try in Europe; and when barbarism extended its iron 
sceptre over the same quarter of the earth, even during 
the period of the crusades, knowledge found an asylum 
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jlOQK in ItJily, Imin ^Vi^cI1 it was afterwainls ditluscd over ultra- 
cxxxi. montane countries. Although monks, wretchedness and 
superstition have now established Jheir degrading empirCj 
Italy is still the fairest portion of Europe.. 

Liinitsof Considered according to its natural limits^ the northern 
par? of Italy ^comprehends all the country enclosed by the 
Alps, from the branch called the Cottian to the Julian 
Alps. But these natural limits have been modified by po- 
litical boundaries. TJius the northern part of Italy is si- 
tuated between the gulf of Trieste and the Rhone at its 
pfflux from the lake of Geneva^ hence it follows that the 
Rhone, the Pennine Alps, the extremity of the Adriatic 
gulf, and the Mediterranean, separate Italy from France, 
Switzerland and Germany. The Adriatic gulf and the Medi- 
terranean extend along the coast of Italy to the declivities 
of the maritime Alps near the frontiers of France. The 
length of the country from porth-east to south-west is about 
seven hundred and fifty miles, its breadth towards the 
north about four hundred, in the centre a hundred and 
twenty-five, in the south a hundred, and at the entrance 
into Calabria from twenty-five to thirty. The extent of the 
surface, it^ciuding Sicily, Sardinia and all the petty islands, 
has been supposed equal to ninety-seven thousand two 
hundred English square miles; that of the islands only 
amounts to sixteen tlii^usand eight hundred. 

Mountains. I'lic principal mountains in Italy are the Pennine Alps, 
qr the chain that extends from Mount Rose to Mount Blanc, 
the Greek Alps between Mount Blanc and Mount Cenis ; 
the Cottian Alps between Mount Cenis and Mount Vino; 
lastly, the Cottian AH)S which extend from Mount Viso 
to the Col‘de Tcnde, These different chains follow an 
irregular (lircction from north to south. The long chain 
of the Apenines stretches from the Tanaro to the ox- 
treiiiity of Italy. All these memn tains are connc^cted 
with the same, range. The Alps, the Rhcetian and Ap- 
enine chains extend from Mount Blanc as from a com- 
mon mass. The Apenines, which shall be more particu- 
larly described, may bo equal in length to six hundred and 
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seventy miles. They arc divided into tlipeer parts ; the book 
northern Apenines extend from the neighbourhood of cxxxi. 

Urbino to the Adriatic Gulfj the central A|)eni;ies ter- 

minate near the banks of the Sangro ; the southern "Ap- 
cnincs^ situated at an equal distance from the two^eas, 
form two branches near Muroj the least important sepa- 
rates the territory of Barri from that of Otranto ; the other 
coiiiimscd of lofty mountains, traverses both Calabrias and 
terminates near Asprombnte. 

The chain of the Alps is much more precipitous on the Capci. 
side of Italy, tlian towards France, Switzerland and Ger- 
many ; the Apeiiincs are not so lofty, several branches 
issue ff’om them, and the most important form capes on the 
Mediterranean and the Adriatic gulf. Piombino stands 
on one of these headlands, but the largest is the one that 
forms the Campanella point at the entrance into the gulf 
of Naples. The points or extremities of chains are not so 
numerous on the Adriatic; still the last declivities of a 
branch extend to the gulf of Tarento, atid form cape 
Lcuca. The ]M'incipal branch which reaches to the south- 
ern extremity of the continent, . enters the sea and ap- 
pears again in Sicily. The Apenine chain passes through- 
out its whole extent nearer the western than the opposite 
coast of Italy. 

The plains in the same country are not less remarkable ; Plains, 
tliat of Lombardy may be considered the finest and most 
fruitful in Europe^ perhaps in the world. Another plain, 
situated between tjie gulf of Naples, Vesuvius and the 
Apenines, is less extensive but almost as fertile as the 
last. The plains on the other side of the same chain, aL 
though smaller, are equally productive ; they extend along 
the shoi'es of the Adriatic, on* the territory of Bari,' and 
near the gulf of Manfreclonia. 

The rivers that waiter Italy differ from each ^other in Rivers, 
size, according as they descend from the Alps dr the Ap- 
eninos. The Po, the largest of them pilf takes its ^source 
from Mount Viso. Enlarged by«the streams of the^Tana- 
To, the Trebia, the Taro and the Panaro, which unite on 
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its rig>lit bank, augmented bn the left by the Doria^tlie 
Orca, the Sezia^ the Ir'esino^ the Adda and tboKOgliorit 
- throwsjtself^ kftet a course of a buridi-ed and twenty leaguest 
into the A4riatic Gulf. The* TagliamentOf the Fiavet the 
Bre|^ta ^nd the Adige rise from the Alps and enter the 
same gulf. Tlui^e that rise from the Apenines^ and fall 
into the Mediterranean* nre the Arno, which throws itself 
into the golf of Genoa, and the Tiber, which enters the sea 
near Ostia, 

The largest lakes arc situated on the side of the Rlictian 
Alps; such are the lake Maggiorc, and on the east those 
of Como, Iseo and Garda, the greatest in Italy. AVheii 
contrasted with these, the lakes of Perugia, JjoJzena ami 
Fiicino may appear insignificant; they succeed each other 
in a direction from north-west to southeast on the eastern 
declivities of the Apcnincs. 

The fine climate of Italy may have contributed to ren- 
der its mineral waters as much frequented as those in Ger- 
many. The gaseous sources at Saint Julian, the baths of 
Montecatini, the springs at Saint Cassian, and the cele- 
brated baths at Lucca, bring together many strangers into 
Tuscany. The gaseous springs in the kingdom of Naples 
are so numerous, that they appear to be connected with 
volcanic phenomena, it may be enough to mention those 
of Santa Lucia, Pisciarclli, Pozzuoli and the four sources 
at Ischia. The baths of Albano near Padua, others at 
Rocoaro in the neighbourhood of Vicenza, the thermal 
springs of Acqiii, Vinadio and Olcggio in the kingdom of 
Sardinia, and lastly the mineral waters near Parma, arc all 
frequented by invalidsl. 

Tire land from the north to the south of Italy may be 
divided into four distinct regions and four different zones* 
The northern, which extends from the Alps to the Apen- 
ines, is often exposed to intense cold ; Reaumur’s thermo- 
meter descends sometimes to ten degrees below zero. The 
olive, the lemon and other fruits of the same sort never 
flourish. The second reaches to the course of the San- 
gro; the winters arc mild, the olive and the wild orange re- 
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sist iU but the sweet orauge does not succeed in the open book 
air. The Seville orange and the lemon thrive almost with- cxxxi* 
out culture in the re|;ion viiaich terminates jteai^ the 
banks of the Cratu Atthough frosty weather is Hot iin- 
knovrn, it is of rare occurrence in^he low grounds The 
last zone is exposed to a burning climatfe; the aloe aiid 
the Indian fig tree grow on the plains and near the shores 
of the sea ; tlie highest summits are covered with snow in 
winter, , ' 

Few countries are so fruitful as the first region which Vegeta 
occupies all the valley of the Pp ; it produces a great quan- 
tity of rice and different sorts of grain, one of which the 
Italians use in making their macaroni and other pastry of 
the same sort. The finest meadows and the fattest cattle 
in Italy may be seen in the same valley or in others that 
communicate with it. Cheese forms a considerable branch 
of exportation, the wines are of a good quality, particular- 
ly those in Friuli, Vicentino, Bolognese, and Montferrat. 

The second region does not abound in pasturage or corn ; 
the cultivated lands and the meadows are situated on the 
declivities of the mountains; their verdure is varied by the 
])ale olive and other trees covered with fruit. As p>rt of 
the third region is unhealthy, it has been termed the coun- 
try of malaria; it is covered in many places with rich pas- 
tures and numerous flocks. 

The fig-tree, the almond, the cotton plant, the sugar-cane 
and tlic grape that produces the burning wines of Calabria, 
arc cultivated in the last region, and the vegetation resem- 
bles that in the finest countries of Africa. The bornbix 
produces a coarser ^silk than in other parts of Italy; the 
cause has been attributed to the nature of its food, the leaves 
of the black mulberry tree. The luxuriant branches of the 
vine twine round the lofty poplar, but it has been remarked 
that the wines obtained from the low vineyards are superior 
to the wines^ produced' from those of which the elegant" 
wreaths descend from the sunvmits of the highest trees. If 
the grapes of the two sorts bo mingled, the wine becomes 
acid and disagreeable. 
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Italy produces all ihe fruit, trees that flourish in the 
temperate regions t)f EnrOpc> and 'some of Its plants thrive 
only in high temperatures; siich are the diospyrns lotuSf 
of which the yellow and acid fruits, in size not unliko 
cherries, arci only eaten by children and the poor; the milia 
ax^edarach^ a tree adorned with clusters of pale blue flowers 
that diffuse a pleasant fragrance, the pomegranate brought 
from Carthage into Italy by the Romans, the azarola, 
{croiaegns axarohis,) a sort of medlar tree, producing fruit 
of a briglit red colour, yielding a refreshing juice that the 
jifeople often drink in southern Italy ; the carob tree, 
{ceratonia siliqua)^ the lentisc pistachio tree, of wliich the 
oil is used in cookery and in burning; lastly, the round 
leaved ash, {fraocimis rotondifolia)9 the precious tree of 
Calabria, that yields the manna of commerce. 

Several animals in Italy are common to diftcrent parts of 
southern Europe ; others are peculiar to its climate and its 
mountains, whicli serve as a retreat for the lynx, the 
chamois, the wild gnat, the ferret, the dormouse, and the 
lemming, a small Norwegian rat well known on account of 
its migrations. The porcupine is found in different parts 
of tl^ Apenincs; tlvere arc besides many oxen that the 
inhabitants call buffaloes, which are tamed in the south of 
Italy. The Neapolitan horses are strong and well made, 
the ass and the mule arc of an excellent kind, and tlie 
sheep may be compared to those in Spain. The birds are 
very numerous, — in the maritime Alps only, three hundred 
and six different species have been counted. 

Some snakes in the south are commof^to that region with 
the northern part of Africa, the most noxious are the large 
asp and the viper. . 

The Mediterranean abounds with fish and molIusca% 
The depths of that sea are inhabited by alepoccphdliSf po- 
matomis ^m\ lepidolepres. In the higher region are found 
molvi, whitings and castagnolli ; at a thousand feet below 
the surface, the most common fish are rays, lophides^ pku- ^ 
ronedes and others of the same sort. The region of corals 
and madrepores lies at five hundred feet below the surface^ 
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the animaH that frequent ftem are halistse, labra ^cl trigli, book 
Alga and diiTerent sea weeds vegetate at a less dept^j^, and cxxxi. 

that part of the sea is the region of the murenae^ the stroina- 

tens and araneus piscis., 'The rocks nearer the surface arc 
covered with different sorts of fucus^ and serve to shelter 
centrine^ and all the fish that are taken near the shore* 

Lastly,, in the coasts covered with gravel and with, sand, 
arc found the sparus, anchoyies, mugils and different mo- 
luscse.* 

The cuttle fish is by no means uncommon in the Medi- cuttie fish, 
terraiican ; when in danger, it discharges a black liquor, 
which has been called sepia, and thus conceals itself from 
its enemies. Another molgsca may be mentioned, which 
has been dccribed by Aristotle and Pliny, it is known by 
the name of the Argonaut or the nautilus. That singular 
animal|( of >Yliich the transparent and fragile shell, shaped 
like a skiff, has been supposed to have given man the notion 
of the earliest boats,, and the earliest lessons in navigation. 

Endowed with intelligence sullicient for its preservatioh, a 
provision indispensable for the mariner, as soon as the 
tempest begins to agitate the billows, it shuts itself in its 
shell, and descends to the bottom of the w'aters. WJien 
calm weather returns, it extends its arms out of its light 
bark, and rises to the surface. It empties or fills its vessel 
at pleasure with a quantity of water sufficient for ballast; 
it is impelled by its arms, which act as oars, and if the 
breeze ho not too strong, it raises two of them, extends the 
membrane that unites them, and uses it as a s^il for ac- 
celerating its course, while another arm descends behind the 
shell into the water, and acts as a helm. 

The south winds are very disagreeable in the kingdom winds, 
of Naplps and in Sicily, but the south-east of the sirocco 
is the mpst oppressive of any. When it prevails, the light 
of day is obscured, the leaves of plants are rolled, as if 
they had been stun^ by a destructive insect, and hien are 
exposed to a languor and uneasiness that render theim inca- 

Hi.sto)fc natnrellc des principalcs protiuctions dc TEurope mcridionalr, par 

Kisso, tom. in. 
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cxxxi. sirocco prevails more in winter than in summer. 

Italy affords anople scope for meditation to the geologist. 

Alpine limestone country commences towards the 
north of Belluno, and these I'ocks are covered with calca- 
reous oolithes in horizontal strata^ from which red sand- 
stone rises.^ Springs impregnated with hydrogen issue 
from the limestone in the valley of PieVa di'Cadora. Nine- 
teen mines are situated in the same valley; lead mixed 
with silver is obtained from the mountain of Jiau^ which 
consists also of* calcareous rocks ; oxide of iron and sul- 
phuretted lead are fpund in the mountain of Gregni. The 
geologist observes in the territory of Vicenza calcareous 
substances analogous to chalky higher deposites and ancient 
volcanic rocks; in the last arc contained globules of chal- 
cedony, filled with air and water. The lava alternates 
in the hciglits of Monte-Bolca, witli sclustous limestone 
abounding in fossil fish. Green sandstone forms the nucleus 
of all the calcareous heights that extend through Friuli, 
and of the low hills in Oltrc-Piane. The Veronese exhi- 
bits the sanic arrangements, the limestone rocks are filled 
with organic remains. Hills covered with shells rise to 
the height of sixteen hundred feet in the dutchy of Parma 
and in Piacenza ; — they command the cofirse of the Po, 
their strata arc inclined from ten to twenty degrees to- 
wards the north. 

diminution The Po, wliicli travcrscs a great extent of country simi- 
of tiie sea. neighbourhood of Paris, carries along willi it, 

like .every great river, the soil near its banks, ai»d the re- 
mains of the mountains that encompass it. The con- 
tinual action of its water accumulates at its embouchure, 
deposites which are every day encroaching on the limits of 
the sea. It may be proved that, since the year 1604, 
when it vvas attempted to confine its banks by dikes, the 
deposites which tiie river brings dovvrlj have been vso much 
heaped in the lower part of its course, that the surface of 


jMoinoir of M. Caiil!*>, (.iiornnli; Hi. rhisirri-f Jiu, mica. 
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its water is now higher than the tops of the houses in book 
•Ferrara.* The sea has receded since tlie same period, cxxxi. 
the distance of three leagues. The ancient Hatria or 
modern Adria was once a fainoi^s port, it gave its name to 
the Adriatic Gulf, it is now more than eight leagues from 
the shore. It has been calculated that the annual en- 
c;*oacliments made by tlicse deposites amount to four hundred 
feet that calculation appears to bo overrated ; but it is 
certain that the labours of men have greatly contributed to 
augment the dej)osites. They may be ascertained with 
sulticicnt accuracy; in the twelfth century Adria was about 
thirty, or according to others, thirty-four thousand feet from 
the sea ; at the end of the sixteenth century, when a new 
passage was made for the river, the remotest promontories 
formed by the deposites were sixty-one thousand six hundred 
and sixty-five feet distant from Adria. These distances 
are believed to be correct, and it follows that the annual ex- 
tent of the encroachments wa*^ equal on an average to 
eighty-four feet. But the successive additions have been 
much greater since the end of the sixteenth century; if it 
be recollected that the furthest limits of these alluvial lands 
are at present 108,334 feet from the meridian of Adria, it 
might be sliowoi that they are enlarged every year by more 
than two* hundred and thirty-three feet. The Po was 
formerly subject to inundations, every forty or fifty years; 
they are now more frequent. The deposites brouglit down 
by the Brenta render it not improbable that Venice may* 
share the fate of Adria. The Euganean mountains, a 
group of volcanic heights, arc situated in the vast alluvial 
plains on the east of the Adige and the town of Este. 

Althougli fossil shells arc very common in Lotnbardy Fossil 
and Piemont, the liglit lands which cover the marine de- '*°*'®®* 
pebites, abound in many places with the bones of elks> 

♦ See the work of M. de Proni. Sysieme Hydraulique do ritalie. 
t Brestak, InsicuClioii" "eoIogiquGfi. 
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BOOK mastodontps, elephants, rhinoceros and other large? quad- 
cxxxi* rupids. The bones of cetaceous animals have been fouinl 
^ in the hills near Piacenza; others, which are now extinct, 

inhabited the Appenines and the Alps before man established 
his dominion in these regions. 

Appenines. The chain of the Appenines may be divided into two dis- 
tinct parts, the one is composed of granite, ouphotides and 
serpentine, which constitute the nucleus of the mountains; 
the other is formed of what have been termed saccharine cal- 
careous and compact calcareous rucks; above them aresilici- 
ous strata, and the sandstone known by the name of macigno. 
The first calcareous rocks are considered primitive ; quarries 
of fine white marble are worked in them, the most valuable 
are those near Carrara on the western side of the northern 
Appenines. But, towards the north, ancient calcareous rocks 
and otliers of an intermediate epoch, serve as a support 
for lands of the last formation, in which are found argil 
mixed with shells, and other deposites containing w^ood and 
the fruits of different coniferous trees."^ The same ter- 
nary lands extend from the base of the central Appenines; 
they form bills consisting chiefly of marl and calcareous or 
silicious sand, containing sulphur, mineral pilch and salt. 
Organic remains arc so abuiidaiit that a naturalist believes 
them to be more numerous than ail the animals in the 
Medi terra nean.f ' 

Granite rocks are more common in the southern Appenines 
from the mountains of Conegliano to the extremity of 
Italy, than in the rest of the chain. They are of a yellow 
colour, of a granulated and imperfectly crystallized tex- 
ture; they seem to be part of an intermediate formation. 
Calcareous hills rise in different directions near the shores 
of the sea. Saline deposites arc situated at the base of the 
Aspromontc in Eastern Calabria, the most extensive are 
found in tfie neigbbourliood of Lungro. 

The existence of a sea now^ filled with fresh water lakes 

Memoirc sur Irs bnssijis tortitiifcs tic <•{ flc scs environs, by IVT, ra- 

reto. Ann. des sciences nat. tome i. p-\vp. G6. 
t Jireislak, Insiilutions geologi«iiie!i., tome ii, page 200. 
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on tlie western part of the central AppeninevS, is attested by 
.the nature of the soil ; volcanic'products liavc been amass- 
ed in the same region at a period anterior to the^ com- 
mencement of history. In one place are rnacigrios, in ano- 
ther travertines, the most modern of tlic calcareous rocks ; 
their formation lias been attributed to mineral springs con- 
taining carbonic acid. They were used in building many 
monuments of ancient Rome, and they arc found in ex- 
tensive strata in the neighbourhood of tliat town. Other 
calcareous rocks that arc still forming, indicate the course 
which nature has followed iti the most remote periods. 
The waters that descend from the chain of Mount Veiino, 
hold in suspension carbonate of lime which is deposited in 
the lake Vclino, and also at tlie falls of Tcrni and Tivoli. 
The reader may have some notion of the manner in which 
the calcareous substances are deposited from the account of 
an intelligent naturalist. *<Thc celebrated falls of Tivoli 
are not connected with the steep calcareous rocks of which 
these hills (those that command Rome) consist; they 
are formed by the deposites of streams and rivers that 
issue from tlie valleys, and were in ancient times more 
surcharged with calcareous sediment than at present. 
The undulating forms that these deposites assume, forms 
tliat arc not seen in the jdains, are owing to tlie agitation 
produced by the waters; their less abundant precipita- 
tion may perhaps account for their crystalline texture, 
different from travertine, and resembling alabaster. 

The same arrangement, attributable to the same 
causes, may be seen in all its details at the lofty falls of 
Tcrni. The traveller observes in the neighbourhood, and 
in the iowHu* parts of the travertine, fresh water deposites 
of compact limestone. Near Rieti, at the confluence of 
the Vclino and the Nera, that small river precipitates the 
same deposites at its cascade, in the same way and on the 
same sort of soil as at Tivoli.^^* 

* Dc quol()ues lorraios ilVcni douce posU^rieurs an calcaiie grossier hors du 
hassiu de raris, hy M. Bkongniart, tome ii. socouUc pailio, pag. ; des Re- 
chcrches sur Ics o.-asemens fossilcs, h}’- M. Cuvier. * 
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These calcareous substances are in some plac es of a 
brownish red colour,, fresh water shells have often been. 
’ found in them, but in other places they are pui'e white. 
At no great distance from a hill, evidently of 4a(e forma- 
tion, to the north-west of Radicofani, and near the fron- 
tiers of Tuscany, the W'aters of San Felippo to which in- 
valids resort, depo.^ite a very fine and very wliite sediment, 
the minute particles are put into moulds, and by their in- 
crustations bas-reliefs are formed* 

The lakes into which the ancient travertine W’as depo- 
sited in the neighbourhood of Rome, have formed the 
Qiiirinai, the Aventinc, the Mounts Marius and C(e- 
lius; but the Janiculum and the rock of the Vatican 
attest by their molliisca^. the presence of salt water. Other 
rocks and volcanic products conglomerated by a calcareous 
cementj form the soil of the ancient city. Some deposites 
in the vicinity contain bones belonging to terrestrial ani- 
mals, of which the si)ecics arc now extinct. 

Two distinct tracts of volcanic inattei* extend from the 
banks of the Po to the extreinity^of Jtaly, the one from 
the eastern sides of tlie Appenincs to Abrnzzo, near the 
banks of the Sangro; the other passes from the oj)posite 
side into Sicily. At the two extremities of these volcanic 
products, arc exhibited the phenomena of air volcanoes, in 
W'liich hydrogen gas is the principal agent. Some of them 
may be described in the arcounl of Sicily, but the one at 
Sassuolo, not far from Modena, is visited by all tbe cu- 
rious; a piece of wood plunged into that oozy volcano 
makes the water rise in tbe form of a jet. Jlelow the sides 
of the Aj)|)cnines, that ex(<‘nd towards the (lulf of Naples, 
craters of different epochs are heaped on tlie soil now trod- 
den by man, and fields are fertilized by decomposed lava. 
All the plain of Campania is covered with similar sub- 
stances, and Naples is built on former runents of lava. 
According to Spallanzani tbe lakes of Averno and Agnano 
might have bi'cn ancient craters. 

The Solfatara, the remains of an clliptically formed vol- 
cano, no longer emits sulphureous vapours, but the cavernous 
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soil rcsouiids uikUt t!ic traveller, anti tlic sulphur and alum book 
.which are extracted i’ruin ' it jjeem to I'urm an exhaustless cxxxi. 
source of wealtli. . — . 

The Grotto del Cane has Ipst much of its celebritj, Grotto del 
since several volcanic caverns emitting carbonic. acid have 
been discovered in other countries. 

'I’ho lake Lucerno was formerly more extensive, but the 

, , ^ . . cernoo 

eruption in the moiilli of September 1588, raised a small 
volcano in the midst of it, from which flames issued dur* 
ing seven dajs, and the lava forms at present a hill, — the 
Monte Nuovo, four hundred feet in height, and eight thou- 
sand in circnmfercncx at its base. 

Vesuvius rises above all the modern volcanoes in the ter- Veeuviui 
ritory of Naj)lcs. As active as it was nearly eighteen hundred 
years ago, it is considered the only one in Europe, from 
wliicli (liflerent kinds of rock arc thrown and not altered. 

In the last eruption, which happened in 1 I 22 , its heigiit 
was diminished by more tlian a hundred feet. The most 
ijortbcrn jmint or summit may he about three thousand 
eight hundred feet in height. I'he walls of the crater are 
formed by successive strata of lava, from which the num- 
ber of eruptit)ns might almost be calculated. Prismatic 
lava, as regular as tlie finest basaltic prisms, has several 
time.s been seen in the conical cavity. Soinma, which was 
the summit of Vc.suvius in the time of Strabo, encompasses 
part of it at ])rescut, and is only separated from it by 
the volcanic hill of Cuntaroni. Near the summit, the 
lava resounds beneath the feet, and seems about to be 
swallowed in the gulf it encloses. Hot vapours ivssue from 
a great many holes or crevices lined with beautiful efflo- 
rescences of sulphur : and if a piece of wood or paper be 
placed near them, it takes fire in a few seconds. 

Vesuvius stands isolated in the middle of a plain, and 
as it is formed by matter thrown from the bowels of the 
earth, its mass gives the exact measure of the cavity from 
wliich the dilVerent substances arc impelled. The land 
round its base is divided into small but very fruitful 
farms; the richness of the soil that decomposed lava forms, 
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may be inferrcrl from the number of inliabitiuits in pro- 
• portion to the surface. Each square league < ontains five, 
“ thousa?ul imlividuals. The .stranger may wunikT at the 
security of the population^ for apparently Uicn, ^^omen 
and children arc tlireatencd with destruction at every 
instant; but it is well known that every erupiion maybe 
predicted by certain signs. The earth is shaken, a hollow 
noise is heard below it, the wells and springs are dried, 
and terrified animals wander about the country . Warned 
of the danger, man has time to escape and to secure what- 
ever is most precious. Clouds of smoke are emitted from 
the volcano in tljc intervals between the eruj)tions. 

The natural riches of Italy consist rallier in mineral 
timu in metallic substances; such are the serptntiuc on 
the southern sides of the Alps, the porpljyry of the Ap- 
peniucs, the marble of Carrara, the alabaster of t'olterra, 
the marble of Stazzeina composed of different coloured 
fragments, the black marble of Pistoia, the green of Prato, 
the brocatcllo of Piombino, the limestone of Florence, on 
which are represented ruins and J>cautiful plants formed 
by molecules of inagne.sia, the sulphated barites of mount 
Paderno, whicli is transformed by calcination into the 
paste called Bologna phosphorus, the jasjiers of Barga, 
the calcedoiiies of Tuscany, the lapis lazuli near Sienna, 
the jargon of Mcenliiio, the garnet of Piemont, the hya- 
ciutlius of Vesuvius, and the mines of Sicily and Sardinia. 

Numerous islands form a considerable portion of the 
Italian territory ; the largest arc Sic ily and Sardinia, 
we iriiglit even add Corsica, for considered physically, it 
foi'ins a detached jiortion of the latter. The next in point 
of extent are Malta, Go/zo and Pcntellaria to the south of 
Sicily; then the islands of EoJus or JJpari between Sicily 
ami tlie continent ; Ischia and Capri at tin; entrance into 
the Gulf of Naples; lastly the island of Elba between 
Tuscany ami Corsica. 

Sicily, .situated between Plurope am! Africa, is the largest 
island in the Mediterranean. It>, length Irom south-east 
to north-west may be about a hundred and fifty-five 
miles, its mean breadth nearly sixty-two, ami its surface 
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nine tlionsancl six liiirMlrcd and square miles, book 

‘ *A inountiiimms chain, ihe continuation of the Appenincs, is cxxxi. 
divided into three branches, and their three extremities 
terminate in as rnanv capes, namely, Rasocolmo on the 
north-east, San Vito on the north west, and cape Palo on 
the south-east Three great declivities are thus formed 
in the triangular mass of the island ; many streams and 
rivers descend from them ^ the largest are the Belici, the 
Platani and Salso on the south, and the Giaretta on the 
cast; the side on the north is narrow and rapid; no rivers 
rise from it. 

The rocks that form tlic nucleus of the Sicilian moun- Rocks, 
tains, according to Spallanzani,* are a sort of granite that 
decomposes readily, hut from the characters he assigns to 
it, one might suppose it of a later formation than that of 
organized beings, and tliat it was included in the list of 
syenites, diorites and protogyncs.f It serves as a support 
for calcareous rocks abounding with madrepores and ma- 
rine molluscse. Argillaceous schistus and fossil fish have 
been seen in different ^larts of the island. The Italian 
naturalist observed on the sea shore, pudding stones and 
sandstone in which the pebbles and the grains of sand 
were united by a calcareous cement, still forming under 
the water; tliey are most abtiridant in the neighbour- 
hood of Messina. >VitncsKes assured M. Spallanzani that 
they had found in the sand where the cement is pro- 
duced, the heads of arrows, medals and human bones; 
thus the process of nature may still he discerned in the 
formation of certain rocks. 

Mount Gihclio or ylitna, a volcano so immense, that Ve- Mount 
suffuis in comparison scorns merely a hill, rises on the eastern 
side of Sicily. It is divided into three vegetable zones, 
that of the sugar caiie, secondly the vine and olive, lastly, 
boreal plants. Tlic greatest eruption of late years took 
place in 181 : 2 ; it lasted six months; another that happert- 

• Tffivt'ls in llic two SicilffiP. 

, t See the aiiic/e Roches in the ..v physique <ie 

I’KiicycIoiuiilic nit'tliodinuc, by M, lluct. 
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C(1 in 1819, lii\s been describeil by a traveller ^^bo >\itiicss- 
ed it, and obser\ed the lava flowing below liiiii it f’oi ined* 

• a current of sixty feet in breadfb on the mo untain, and 
twelve hundred at its base. It desolated the country to 
the distance of two league.s, and set fire to tlie tfoes which 
it touched. The stones dihcliaiged from anoMicr crater 
above the one by which tlie lava issued, rose ui)|»areiUly to 
tlic heiglit of a thousand feet.^ 

Several volcanoes similar to those near M( luna, that 
emit clouds of air and dust, are situated in the island; 
among others, the one of Valanghe della Laloiuba, ano- 
ther at Terra Pilata, and a third at Maciilaba. 'rho 
first is tlie least important, its movements ;ne wholly 
checked during very hot weatlu r. I'he si cond, observed 
some years ago for tlie fust time by Father La Via, con- 
sists of an eminence in whnh tlo're are several chits; from 
a great many small (unc'^, gas and oo/e rise to the height 
of six or sev cii feet ; other (ones about live feet in deptli 
emit streams of hv(lroi;en 'I’he volcano at Maialuba is 
somewhat different: it^ Njnall c ratei s dl^c Imrge bubbles of 
gas, which bicakinu tin (lav t i it tovc'r^ lb(‘m, produce a 
noi^e like that o . »n« d hv a c oi k biu 't»n ' li om a bottle. 

A salts[)ring i— ontl.c little hill, am] ii, the calc areous 
soil in tbi‘ mo^bm 01 bomi an <>ib» i* Inlho k-^ of ^lavish ar- 
gil, whicli . ot.iaiM '^Npsiini. Fc n a Fil it i ba^ been so 
called fnnn it'- no vi^^i table i4,iow'- on it, ^ 

"J’In kiiicU in ' I , \ii \ hintliil.tla o! i \ e is stronger, 
and grows to a gnat* i ^i/i to m in ilo lest of Italy ; the 
pistachio tree aiiound-, and the ^oMon jilant is toltivatcd 
with much care; but it is hmg since the forests have been 
exiiausted, indeed all kinds of limber are at present very 
Beans arc now cultivated as a sobstMute for Tbo 

Sicilian honey is of an excellent quality, and pei^ 

baps the most valuable animal in the countryi. 
animals do nut differ from those of 

* dr M, AI. (U Silif/ii „ » \K !c ScIlOW. 

clopcfliquc (it Naples i\o. C. ' \ ^ 
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l)ir(Is,.tnc solitary {brush is the one most attached to the 
soil, and the most admired for its harmonious notes.* 

It may he worth while to examine a c(uestioii, concern- 
ing whicli distinguished men have entertained different 
opinions, — -was Sicily ever a pirt of the continent? Those 
who deny the ])ossibility of such a separation have per- 
haps ])aid too littl(‘ attention to the traditions of the an- 
cients. IMinyf and Tornponius Mcla:j; considered it a 
fact that con Id not be doubted, and tlic poets have de- 
scribed the c;itastr<»jdie. Virgil§ and Silius Jtalicus|| men- 
tion the j)roofs of it. Tlic geologist does not attach any 
weight to a popular tradition, if it be at variance with the 
principles and truths that form the basis of his science; 
hut if it can he easily reconciled with these principles and 
truths, it may he considered an additional argument of some 
importance. It is true that the authority of history is en- 
titled to more credit than a mere tradition, lost in the night 
of time; but it does not refjnirc much rellcction to he con- 
vinced that at no very remote period history is confounded 
with fable. I1ic imagination may easily transport itself to 
tlic age when men did not possess the art of communicating 
thcii* ideas by writing, or when liistoiy rested on tradition. 

Cluvei*^, argues against llic jmssibility of such a separa- 
tion because the course of the rivers along the last declivi- 
ties ill Italy, on the side of Messina, indicate a general 
inclination of the land towards the sea. But if it be 
assumed tliat the Appeninc chain, undermined by sub- 
terranean fires, was broken at the place where two 
Iieiglits were sepai ated by a valley, and if, at the time of 
such a ruj)turc, the w aters of the sea rushed violently into 
the strait of Messina, they must liave had some effect in 
rendering less precijiitoiis, the Italian frontiers on one side# 
and capes of Messina and Rasocolmo on the othef«> 
This much may be urged , in answer to the objections iJe^ 

* Tnrdus syanoiiu. I’.ook iii. chap. 8. 

t Uook li. chap. 7. ^ ;Kneul, Book Cu. verse 414* . 

II Book xiv. verso 10, &c. ^ SiciU Auiiq. lib, i. 
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uooK diirod fioni the actual oonriguratioii (»f the co^mtcy. But 
PXXXT, those who iiiaintain the opposite oj)inioiu seem to have* 
" overlooked what has been ascertained hy geoloijieal obser- 
vations, r)r that the mountains in Sicily, and tlie -\ppenines 
arc formed by the same rocks. If it ap])ears a chimerical 
notion that part of the chain, at least about a league iti 
breadth, has been broken by a violent cartlu|uake, because 
there is no readOn to suppose that the southern Appenines 
were ever undermined, or, if it may be so said, ever 
placed above immense cavities; then what has taken 
place in Calabria ought to be recollected, — a mountain as 
great as ^tna was formed by subterranean lircs, when the 
volcanic heights, now called the Lipari islands, were raised 
from the depths of the waters. 

Scyiia and At a league and a half from the Pbarus, situated near 
Chaiybdis. Rasocolmo, Stands a rock famous in antiquify, as be- 

ing most dangerous to ships. Rising like a peak, tlic base 
of Scylla is pierced by many caverns; the billows cntvv 
them, mingle with each other^ and make in hveaking a tre- 
inciulous noise, which explains wliy llonicr and Virgil 
have painted Scylla roaring in her cave, and guarded by 
wolves and fierce dogsr* 

Charybdis. Cliarybdis, now Calofaro, may be about seven hundred 
and fifty feet distant from tlie coast of Aleksina. It no 
longer rcsemlile.s tlie description given of ithylfoiner; it 
is not a whir lpool, but a small space har<l!y a hundred feet 
in circumference, subject to that soj’l of motion which is 
remarked at sea in all narrow passages. 

Malta. Malta, Go7//o and Coinino are situated between Sicily 
and /Vfeica, they form a superficies of twenty-two srptaro 
leagues. The first, or Malta, is a calcareous rock about 
fiv(5 leagues in length and Ibree in brcadtli, covered with a 
light layer of vegetable mould, which is rendered fruitful 
by the beat of the climate. More than eighty springs 
water Malta; but if a itroprietor wishes to make anew 
garden, the soil must bi^ transported from Sicily, a fact 
that could hardly be inferred from the number and excel- 
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Iciif flavoui* of tijo Molteso oranges, from its beautiful roses book 
ainl the exhalalions of a thousand flowers. cxxxi% 

The small island of Coiniiio, a rock about five hundred ; 

paces in circumfere nce, has beeit so called from the great 
quantity of cumin which the inhabitants cultivate. 

Gozzo, an island on which different heights are situated, gozzo. 
may be about four leagues in length and two in breadth ; 
it is fruitful in cotton, grain and vegetables. 

Nearer Africa than Sicily, the volcanic island of Pentel- Penteiia- 
laria presents on every side steep declivities and caverns. 

A lake near the centre, about eight hundred paces in cir- 
cumference, and of an immense depth, fills the cavity of 
an ancient crater; its waters arc tepid, no. fish are contain- 
ed in them. Boiling springs issue from the base of the 
arid and burnt heights. The part of the island best 
adapted for cultivation produces raisins, figs and olives. 
Lampedusa, nearer Africa than Malta, is little more than 
two square leagues in extent. 

Tlie Egadts or three* islands, Favignana, Maretimo and E-;ades. 
Levanzo, near the western coast of. Sicily, arc little worthy 
of notice. All the islands on the north arc ancient cra- 
ters. Ustica, at eleven leagues from cape Gallo, is Com- 
manded by three small volcanic summits, which had been 
extinguished Jong before the rhceniciaii conquest. The 
soil is a dark loam, it yields rich harvests, the inhabitants 
cultivate cotton, olives and grapes. 

The tupari or islands of Kolus arc situated to the cast of Lipari 
Ustica; they arc sixteen in number. Basilluzzo and (he 
three I'inarclli may be considered submarine rocks com- 
posed of granite and ])or()US lava covered with sulphate of 
lUumen;^ yet three inhabited liouses arc situated in Ba- 
silluzzo. It has been afllriucd that hydrogen gas rises 
round these islands above the surfiicc of the water. The soil 
of Alicudi or Alicuda is covered with globular lava; but 
Spallanzani describes a mass of porphyry that did not 
appear to have been in any way modified by the action of 


bpullan/.uni s Travels in Sicily, vol- ii. 
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BOOK fire.* Fcliciiri or Felicutli may be remarked on account of 
cxxxi. its alternate layers of lava and tufa ; in the same island is 
situated a large Cavity, called the (irotto of the Sea Fow, 
not less than two luindriti feet in length, two liundred in 
breadth, and sixty-live in height. Spallanzani obser\cd 
there a mass of granite, similar to the i-oc ks near Melazo 
in Sicily. The block which seems to have been trans- 
ported by the waters, might tend to strengthen r)pinion 
that a marine eruption has contrihuted with the action of 
subteri’^nean^ fire to separate Sicily' from Italy. Salina, 
which Spallanzani considered the ancient Didyma, is more 
probably the island of Thermisia. It may be about four 
leagues in circumference; a crater is situated near the 
centre, and the soil is fruitful in grapes that yield an ex- 
cellent wine. It has been called Salina from the abund- 
ance of salt contained in a small lake, separated from 
the sea by a lava dike that the waves have formed. The 
waters of the lake arc divided into ditches made for the 
purpose; the heat of the sun dries* them by evaporation, 
and leaves behind thick hayersof salt. 

Lipari, Lipari, the largest of these islands, is nearly six leagues 
in circumference; it is covered with feldspathin land, vol- 
canic glass or obsidian, and pumice stone, with which tho 
inhabitants supply the whole of Europe. The mountain 
of Camj)o-Biam:o consists of couglouierates containing 
plants, and forming strata that alternate with pumice 
Vuicano. stouc.f Two crater.s arc situated in Vulcano, an island 
less than six I<‘-iigues in extent, the one appears to be ex- 
hausted, the other, which is of very lar’ge dimensions, 
emits clouds of smoke. It is supposed to be four thou- 
sand six hundred and sixty feet in depti*, arid jtwo thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-six in diameter. Tho last 
eruption took place in the year 1775. The extinguished 
crater is not inaccessible, the stranger may descend to 
a grotto adorned with stalactites of sulphur. The walls 

* Vo3";igc cn Sh/iIo. 'I’utnc 'I’misienu,. 
i Uolornieu, Vovnri; aux lies Lipari, 
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of anojtlicr grotto are covered with sulpliur, sulphate of book 
"'aliimen and muriate of ammonia. Carbonic acid is disen- cxxxi. 

gaged from the hot \\ aters of a small lake in the same island. 

The volcanic products of Panaria are nowise remarkable; 
like Lipari,at produc es corn, olives, figs and excellent grapes. 
Stromboli, the most northern of these islands, is a steep Stromboli. 
volcano, in which :i crater open on one side, is ahvays 
burning. Two eru])tions take place in calm weather, every 
quarter of an hour. 

The entrance into the Gulf of Naples is defended by 
three islands, Capri or Caprea on the right, Ischia and Naples. 
Procida on the left. No traces of ’volcanoes are to be 
found on the first, which is al^out a league broad, and a 
league and a half long. A calcareous peak divides it into 
two parts, tihd the inliabitants that go from the one to the 
other must ascend a stair of five hundred steps. It has 
been inferred from observations made in different parts of 
tho earth, that the waters of the sea are lower than in past 
ages ; Capri, however, offers a proof to tho contrary. The 
floors of the palace built by Tiberius are at present cover- 
•cd w'itli the vraves. It is said tliat in certain seasons of the 
year, quails flock in such numbers to the most fruitful 
parts of the island, that the quantity killed in a day has 
been sold for more than a' hundred ducats. The tithe that 
the bishop receives in quails> constitutes his principal re- 
venue. 

Ischia is eight leagues in circiitnfcrcnco, its soil is whol- isciua. 
ly volcanic, tlie last marine deposites arc at present covered 
W'itli lava. Strabo informs us, that its fruitful harvests 
and gold mines w'cre the sources of much wealth to the 
but it is not improbable that the Greek geo^ 
grapiiortibaa hecn mistaken, for no traces of gold can now 
be i^anii^;ifl 4s |ava; its ancient volcanoes, Monte di Vi- 
co arc not much lower tlian Vesuvius. TJSo 

erajpUto which happened in 1302, lasted two months, and 
cofi^KiiM the inhabitants to abandon the island ; at pre- 
sent, however, it is very populous. It produces good 
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wines, and many strangers repair to it on account of i s 
mineral water. 

Frocida, placed between the continent and the last island, 
is not m(n?t than three leagues in circumference, but it 
contains a great many inhabitants, more perhaps than any 
other place of the* same size; their number 'exceeds four- 
teen * thousand. Its volcanic soil, formed by successive 
deposites of lava, yields plenty of oranges, figs, and 
grapes. 

The Pontian islands, San Stefano, Vandotena, Zannonc, 
Ponza and Palmarola extend to the west of Ischia; se- 
veral others of a smaller size, rise between them. Ponza or 
the largest may bo about six or seven miles long, and three 
or three and a half broad. Like those tliat surround it, 
it is formed by brachytic rocks, the remains of burning 
streams that tiowed in the mitbst of volcanic deposites. 'Phe 
base of La Guardia, or tlie highest point in the island, 
consists of scmi-vitrcoiis brachytes, wliile strata of coinnum 
bracliytes, about three feet thick, rise above it. 'J'bc rocks 
in the island of Zannone rest on limestone belonging to the 
intermediate formation. Several oilier islands are situated 
towards the north, bctwecji Corsica and Tuscany; of 
tlicse the most southern are Gianuti, formerly Artemisia, 
Monte Cristo, tlic ancient Oglosa, inhabited by fishermen, 
and Giglio which tiio liomans called -/Pigiliiim. In the 
last are worked granite and valuable marble quarries; its 
hills are covered with trees, and the land is fruitful in wine. 
Pianosa, the ancient Planasia, a well wooded but thinly 
peopled island, lies at no great distance from Blba. Cap- 
ria, a small calcareous island to the north of it contains a 
greater population. Gorgona, opposite to Leghorn, a stUl 
smaller island, is covered with w ood, and serves as a station 
for the sardel fishermen. 

Thf. island of Elha, so famous for its iron mines, which 
were worked at a very remote period, was called ^"Ulmlia 
by the Greeks, and 11 va by tlic Romans. It may bo from 
twenty-five to thirty leagues in circumference, ami about 
nirie1(‘en in I.pmiilp. inif*24pp/iiiv siiul 
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rfilcarcous marbl(\ arc the principal rocks in its mountains, book 
which extend from cast to west. The Capaiina is the t^xxxi. 

iiighcst Summit in the island. Although some unwholc- 

some marshes might be mentioned, the climate may be said 
to be salubrious. No river waters the island, Rio is its only 
stream, but it possesses abbndant^and never failing springs. 

Several miniBral sources are situated In Elba ; the inhabb* 
tants mako excellent wine; the pasture:^, alihoiigh of small 
extent, are very fruitful, * 

The island of Sardinia, about sixty-one leagues in Sardinia, 
length from north to south, and about thirty-three at its 
greatest breadth, forms a superficies of eleven hundred 
and ninety-four square leagues. A mountainous chain 
crosses the island from south to north two branches 
^extend from its western side, the one tow^ards the north-east 
and the other towards the south-west. The island formed 
principally of granite, in which are contained strata and 
veins of quartz, syenite and grunstein or diorites, is co- 
vered ill many places, particularly at the two extremities, 
with micaceous schistus. Mount Gcnargentii, one of the 
loftiest in Sardinia, consists cliielly of these substances, it 
is not less than six thousaml and cighty-six feet in height. 

I’lic same rocks appear at the north-eastern extremity, in 
the nioimtains Della Nurra. Th^ southern and northern 
branches composed of intermediate lands and calcareous 
rocks, are generally covered w ith trachytes that support ter- 
nary lands from which basalts rise ; the same substances may 
be remarked in the mountains Del Marghine near the centre 
of, the island. These volcanic masses seem to have been 
partly overturned and destroyed by ac[ueous currents flow- 
ing in the direction of north to south. Fresh water must 
have had some share in elleciing these catastrophes; for in 
the country near Cagliari, the remains of carnivorous ajud 
ruminating animals, as w ell as fresh w ater shells, are found 
in great numbers. No traces arc left of the craters from 
which the igneous products wore discharged. A small 
modern volcano near Giave, is characterized by pozzolana 
and scoriae* The existence of gold in the Sardinian moun- 
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BOOK tarns 10 ay bo considered very uncertain ; there are several 
cxxxi. iron and lead mines. Silver, copper and ineirury arc 
found only in small quantities.* 

Kueii. q’jjg principal rivers ilow from the western side, of the, 
great chain; the Ozieri on the north, the Oristano in Iluj 
centre, and the Mannu on the soutii. The Tiunn ndo/a 
rises from the opposite side of the mountains. The Oris- 
tano, or the largest, may bo about twenty- two leagues in 
length, none of the others are more than fifteen. All the 
numerous marshes, in Sardinia are more or less brackish, 
a qutllity derived from the neighbourhood of the sea, or the 
nature of the soil that they water. 

Climate. Tflic climate is temperate but often exposed to the fatal 
cflTects of the ^outh-east wind, the Levanto or the Neapoli- 
tan sirocco. Strabo,! Tacitus,! Cicero, § and Cornelius 
Neposfl mention the insalubrity of Sardinia. The .sannu 
effects are still produced by the same causes; the miasms 
that vise from the marshes, particularly after rainy wea- 
ther, occasion ihngcrous intermittent fevers. 

^ pnrtof the soil is covered \^itl) forests of oak; the 
most common species arc the ordinary oak, (fiutrois rohur) 
the holm, [qnerais ilex) ami the cork {quercus suber). The 
island has been divided into three vegetable zones ; that of 
the mountains may be compared with Corsica; the phnins 
and nortberp coasts resemble those in Provence; lastly, 
the plains and coasts in the soutii are arid and unfruitful. 
The low state of agriculture may he attributed ratlier to 
the character of the inliabitants than to tlie nature of the 
soil. 

Wild ani- Thc largcst of the wild animals are the stag, the fallow 
inais, deer, the goat ami thc wild hoar; but they are all smaller 
than others of thc same sort in the continent. The musi- 
inon diflers from the same animal in Corjiica, both in size 

* Description do Tile do Satidaigno, by M, do la Marmora, Mernoires chh 
Mu.soum (i’histoiro natinolles. 

+ liook Fit'ih. j Anna!.'?, Vlook Scvontl). 

$ Book Socoj\d. Lettoi" I’lurd ol’ Fabins (Julius to C^uintu^^. 

!| Do Viris Illu>lr. 
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and in the form *>f the horns, which resemble those of the book 
ram. The other quadrupeds arc the fox, the rabbit, th^ cxxxr. 
liaro and the wease l. Tlie domestic animals may be dis- ' 
tinguisiied by pai ticular characters ; the horses are small 
but strong, they are useful fqr twenty or thirty years ; 
the ass is small and covered with long hair; the oxen, like 
those in Hungary have very long, horns, they are light, 
nimble and impetuous. The Sardinian goats are not in* 
ferior in size to those in Italy, all the other animals are 
diminutive and degenerate. ; 

The eagle soars above the'mountains;? the vulture de- ®*‘^^** 
vours the putrid carcasses on the; plains, and the linnet,* the 
blackbird and the thrush enliven the fields. The flamingo 
arrives from Africa about the middle of August; two 
months later, it is joined by flocks of swans, geese and wild 
ducks that migrate from northern regions, and are followed 
by. herons, teal and cormorants. 

The slow growth of vegetation, and the sudden arefac- insccis. 
lion of most of the plants render insects less abifndant in 
Siij'dinia than in other southern countries. I'he tarantula 
is not unknown, grasshoppers arc more common, aiid the 
fleas arc very troublesome. '^J'hc bees yield excellent 
honey; it has a bitter taste which is not disagreeable, the 
inlialfitants attribute it to the flowers of the arbutc tree. 

The only reptiles found in the island are a small snake Kcptiies. 
and different species of lizards. Many fisli arc taken in 
the rivers and the sea. 'i1ie most remarkable amphibious 
animals are two species of jdioci. 

Sardinia is surrounded by several small islands. The ^>ii«iibour- 
largest awe San Antioco and San Pietro on the south-west, 

Asitiara on the iiorlh-west ; jMadalena, Caprara and Tavp- 
lara on the iioi th. San Antioco, the Kn(»sis of the Ro- 
mans, is about nine leagues in circumference. It, yields 
rich harvests, and its inhabitants export a great quantity of 
salt San Pietro, divided into two parts by a bill, is the 
ancient Hicraemn it may be about eight or nine leagues 
in circumference. The inhabitants fish for coral, work 
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BOOK tiieir saH mines# and cultivate a fruitful soil. Asinaia# t 
oxxxi. Ancient Insula, HercuUs, about four leagues and a half 
length and two in .breadth, is mountainous and coven 
with pastures; a’fetr fi.<tb'ern)cn and sJirplierds iniiabit it. 

Tavolara, a. Calcareous rock, nuw the haunt of wi 
goats, was inhabited by the ancients, who fished on tl 
coasts for the molluscs that yields the purple die. 
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EUROPE. 

Europe Continued* — Description of Italy, — Second Section * — 
f Lombard- Venetian kingdom* 

The most ancient people that inhabited the country from 
the sides of the Alps to the banks of the Po, from the 
co\ rse of tlic Tessino to the Lizonzo, were the Orobii on 
tl e north, the Insiibres and the Cenomani above the lakes 
<1 Como and leso; the Loevi on the west, near the con- 
Ihicnce of the Tessino and tlio Po, and the Euganei on 
ftie cast. The Orobii w^ere probably aborigines of tlie Alps ; 
their name signifies literally those that live on mountains; 
but Pliny,* after Cornelius Alexander, makes them migrate 
from Greece, yet Bergomnm, the name of their chief, indi- 
cates a Germanic or rather Celto- Germanic origin. The 
hisnbres appear to have migrated from the north, they were 
a branch of the Ombri, whos rme in thoir language signifies 
Valiant* Their capital or th r ric Jilediolanum forms Iho 
present Milan. The Cenomani n ere a colony of Celtic peo- 
ple that inhabited the territory of Mans; they settled on the 
southern sides of the Alps, six centuries before the vulgar 
era. The Loevi were also considered Gauls, and the Euga- 
nei possessed for a long time the territory that forma the 
government of Venice, but they were at last invaded by the 
Veneti, w ho are supposed to have been a colony of the Ve- 
ncti in the country round Yannes in Armoricum, a sea- 
faring and commercial people. 

* Plinius, Liber IIL cap. 7. 
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:booK The descendants of these different nations possessed that 
cxXxii, part of Italy until the fall of the Roman empire in the 
west, about the end of the fifth century^ when tlie Hcruli 
under the conduct of Odoacer, quitted the banks of the 
Danube, settled on the banks of the Fo, and made Kavenna 
the capital of their country. Six years after their conquest, 
they were subdued by the Ostrogoths, whose power was 
shaken by the glorious efforts of Belisarius, and overthrown 
by the eunuch Narses in the year 553. 

Congo- Italy restored to thb emperors of the East, was not long 
secure against foreign invasions. The Longohardi quitted 
the forests of Germany, and founded in 567, a ])owei ful 
kingdom in the great valley of the Fo, which in time was 
styled Lombardy.^ But the bishops of Rome, anticipat- 
ing their power, observed, not without, fear and jealousy, 
the aggrandisement of barbarians that threatened to des^ 7 
or possess the ancient capital of the world* 

Fall of Stcplicn the Second implored the assistance of Frai 
their king- Pcpiii took from thc Longohardi (he exarchate of Ra\ 
na, and made the pope sovereign over ir. The king<l 
was afterwards destroyed by Charlemagne, ho conlin 
Didicr, their last king in a convent. Although Lombard 
continued without a sovereign, its laws were retained, am 
the country was divided into several prir»cipalities subject 
to the western empiie. But the spirit of independence was 
diffused over that {jortion of Italy; the emperors of tier- 
many granted to some to\Mis, the rigiit of choosing their 
magistrates, A custom, that the citizens had preserved, — 
accordant with the genius td Christianity, — tlic right of 
electing their bishojis, led men to conclude that .all power 
emanated from thc peopit. 

Lombani T!i(?se and other republican forms determined thc inh.a- 
lepubiicB. bitants of large towns to demand cliaiiei^ and more im- 
portant privileges. All the cities in Lombardy during the 
twelfth century not only elec ted their magistrates, but de- 
liberated on their local interests, on the advantages of 


^ Chronological lablciiby John Blair, 
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making peace and war.* Frederick Barbarossa was the book 
first emperor, who violating* the charters and treaties of cxxxir. 
liis jirecleressors, attempted to establish absolute power in 
Italy. Milan was the most im])orJtant town in Lombardy; 
besieged by that prince, its inhabitants reduced to a small 
niiiriber by famine, it consented at last to capitulate, but 
on eoiiditions which tlie conqueror disdained. A few days 
afterwards, Milan was changed into a heap of rums. If 
the emperor protected the rivals of that large city, he de- 
stroyed their freedom, and the magistrates elected by the 
citizens were succeeded by tlie podestas whom Frederick 
appointed. The jieace which succeeded the noise and 
confusion of war, vv;j^s only the stillness of fear. Liberty, 
altlioiigh subdued, was not destroyed ; the people, unac- 
cn " 'nied to oppression, bore it reluctantly ; a secret league 
c od to restore their privileges. 

towns formed for that purpose a confederation, 
Frederick, emboldened by success, marched against 
e, with a \iew to humble the Pope, and to unite his 
cssions to the empire. But on that occasion at least, 
thunders of the Vatican were favourable to the indc- 
ndence of nations. The Romans, animated with the 
4st resentment of their bishop, resisted with courage ; 
icaNcn seemed to favour their efforts, the plague cut off 
great numhers in the imperial army. The emperor made 
a new attempt against Lombardy, but denounced and ex- 
commimicaled, he was the object of hatred and contempt. 

The confederate towns ga\c liim battle, his troops were 
routed and cut to pieces; and Fmlerick himself saved his 
life by means of a disguise; at last, abandoned by forttlne, 
he acknowledged the independence of thd Lombard re- 
publics. 

Divisions in opinion are not the least evils in political re* Cueifsand 
volutions, by such causes the inhabitants of the same na- Gbibeiines. 
tion, nay the citizens in the same town, have been ebahged 
into irrccoiicilcable enemies. While Barbarossa continued 


♦ Muratori, Annals of Italy. 
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BOOK fortunate and victorious, he was surrounded by ambitious 
cxxxii. flatterers, ever ready to pay their court to* the powerful. 
The same persons adhered to his successor, after the death 
of Frederick, and, as in .the former struggle, the court of 
Rome had principally contributed to the success of the 
people against the empire, Lombardy was then divided into 
two dominant factions. The partisans of the Pope took 
the name^of Guelfs^^ while those of the emperor were call- 
ed Ghibelins* In their contests, both parties were at dif- 
ferent times victorious, but the Guelfs more frequently than 
the Glubelins. 

The freedom and independence -gained by the Lombard 
towns, 'tended to promote civil izationjpwere favourable to 
the culture of the arts, to the diflTusion of commerce and 
riches. Some notion may be formed of their resources, 
from the account given of Milan by a contemporary writer 
ill the thirteenth century .f It contained among its ♦wo 
hundred thousand inhabitants, six bun >red lawye rs, vwo 
hundred physicians, and fifty copyists of manuscripts. A 
body of ciglit thousand knights, or gentlemen, who coui ' 
put two hundred and forty thousand men under arms, wm 
maintained within its territory, which included Lodi, Pavi., 
Bergamo and Como, a hundred and fifty villages, and as 
many castles. 

But civil dissensions, the sources of ambition and cor- 
baref re- ruptioh, provei) fatal to the patriotism of the lnht\hit«ants, 
publics. indcj)eiu\oiicc of these states. The towns, so de- 

termined in defending tlioir privileges against the empe- 
rors, chose magistrates whose power became liereditary, 
and soon degenerated into tyranny. Central Lombardy 
was the inheritance of the Visconti, Verona of La Scala, 
the family of Carrara acquired Padua, and that ^f Gonza- 

• The Guelfs derived theh aanrie from an illustrious Bavarian family, allied 
by marriage with (he liouse of l^ste. The Ghiludlns were so cnlled from ti 
viJIngc in Franconia, tho binh place »>f Conrad the Snlic, from whom the fa» 
niily of Suabia is de^^cciuled. llallam s Middle Acres' ; Gibbon’s ABtifjui- 
ties of the lioose of Biaiiiswick. 
f Galvaneus FJannna. 
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ga, Mantua. Milan and its territory were erected into a book 
dutchy, and conferred on a Visconti, by tlic emperor Ven- cxxxii* 
ceslas in the year 1395* The same principality passed, in 
right of his mother, to a descendant of the celebrated Janies 
Sforza, who from the condition of a labourer, rose by bis 
talent and courage to the dignity of Constable. When that 
faniHy became extinct, Charles the fifth made himself mas- 
ter of the Milanese, whicli continued in the possession of 
Spain until the year 1700. *After the death of the last duke, 
the house of Austria succeeded to his territory, and ceded 
some portion of it to Savoy. 

The descendants of the Veneti, in order to escape from Republic of 
the bai barous hordes of Alaric, who invaded Italy in the 
beg Ming of the fifth century, sought shelter in the small 
is^ at the mouth of the^ Brcnta. They founded two 
s owns, Rivoalto and ‘Malainocco. So early as the 
)T, the magistrates of these populous islands, anxi- 
> secure their independence, ami to form a distinct 
e, obtained from the emperor Leontius, the privilege 
iceting a chief, on whom they conferred the title of 
e or Duke. Pepin, king of Italy, granted to the rising 
te, the lands and coast on both sides of the Adige. Ri- 
alto was united to tive neighbouring islands, and became 
new town, to which the inhabitants gave the name of 
cnetuc. In the ninth century, the republic became im- 
portant from its maritime force; in the twelfth it equip- 
ped fleets for the crusades. It was principally owing to 
the cflorts of the Venetians that Constantinople was 
taken in 1202, a part of the towm and territory was in 
consequence added to their dominions, the doges were 
styled dukes of Dalmatia, and dukes of five-eighths of the 
Roman empire, a singular but not accurate title.* Candia, 
the Ionian islands, the most of those in the Archipelago, 
and other important stations, settlements at Acre and Alex- 
andria, served to extend the power and the commerce of 
Venice. 


* llallam s Middle Ages, vol. i. p. 
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exxtiT. nominated by the peoplei who shared .Avitli the doge tlio 
; legislature authority. The last magistrate possessed great 
vernmeiitr prerogatives, but they were gradually restricted lest the 
dignity should become hereditary. 

A numerous and representative council was instituted ; 
it was chosen by twelve electors wliom the people named ; 
but in time the members that formed it, arrogated the 
right of nominating the twelve electors, and of confiriuing 
or rejecting their successors before they resigned fheii* 
functions^ The frequent election of the same ineinhers 
resulted as a necessary consequence from this confusion o ' 
powers; and a dignity which was intended to he there 
ward of virtuous citizens, became the exclusive portion cjI 
certain families; When these innovations in tli(5 pi imitivi 
form of government, were established, a senate was insti- 
tuted, and the senators had the right of making peiu ** oi 
war; but they, as well as the councillors of the doge, \ * ii 
elected every year by the great council, 'riie discont lo 
^and revolts in the fourteenth century, occasioned hy a sv 
tern that annihilated the fuiidamtutal ])rinci|)les.of a n pnl* 
lican government, led to tl»e formation of tlie cclchralt 
Council of Ten^ and in their infernal police wei'c organi/t «* 
the insidious spy, the hired inlonner, and the bas<‘ assas nn 
Italian re- Siicli was the State of the dutchy of Milan, and th- 
public. Venetian republic; but in 179G, after the > ictory of Ma- 
rengo, their territories united w ith tliose of Modena and 
a portion of the states of the church, formed the Cisalpine 
republic, afterwards denominated tho Italian republic un- 
til the year 1805, when it was changed into the king- 
dom of Italy. The ancient name of Lombardy had licpii 
long forgotten, when, by the negotiations at Vienna. Aus- 
tria having obtained Milan, Mantua, Venice and the Val- 
teline, united their territories, and formed tlie Lombard^ 
Venetian kingdom. 


Lirnifs of It is bounded on the north hy Switzerland and the 

hani^VcTe- Tyrol, on the west and the south by tlui Sardinian jmsscs 

tiuriking- sions, the dulchics of Tarma, Modena, and tho stales oi 
dom. 
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the church ; on the east by the Adriatic Gulf and the king- book 
dom of Illyria. It may be equal in superficial extent to cxxxii. 

two thousand three hundred and sixty-eight square leagues.* 

The lake Maggiore, the Tessino and the greater part of the 
Po are its natural limits. 

Winter lasts generally about two months, the fields are 
clothed with verdure in February, and the heat of summer 
is felt in May. The grain and the ordinary kinds of fruit 
arc rij)e in June or July, and the vintage takes place in 
Oc tober. The air is salubrious in most parts of the king- 
dom, but th rice, fields occasion in some places j)iitrid 
miasms,* the environs of Mantua and .Rovigo arc exposed 
to unwholesome exhalations, and the marshes arc danger- 
ous to strangers. 

TJic valley of the Po, which in the time of Polybius was vixiiey of 
a marshy country shaded by forests, the haunt of wild 
hoa»s, docs not furnish at present a sullicient quantity of 
ti'ilxr for its inliabitants. The treasures of Ceres and 
f* Jinona have succeeded the peaceful retreats of the hama- 
Irvads. Extensive meadows watered by the streams that 
descend from the Alps, yield six crops of hay in the same 
t ar. The horned cattle arc not inferior to any in Europe, 
i1h' peasants devote much attention to them; cheese and the 
])roducc of <hc dairy are their principal wealth. 

Some customs of past times still exist in the Mil- Ancient re- 
anese ; heavy w agons with low and massive W'heels, collections, 
tirawn by several pairs t)f oxen, the tips of their long 
horns, covered whli iron balls, their heads adorned with 
ribbons and garlands, the country women with their hair 
folded in tresses and bound together by a silver bod- 
kin, tlic shepherds carrying instead of a hook, a staff in 
the form of a crosier, a mantle hanging from their left 
shoulder, the arched heads, of the sheep, their pendant ears 
and light forms similar to many ancient basso-relievos, an- 
noum Italy atul its classic associations. These and other 
characters which the stranger observes on his arrival, form 
a striking contrast with the w'retchcdness of the peasantry^ 


^ iM. 'rhi< Icn roiisidcts it cqu«ilio aSjl'.l t square inilc>\ 
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but lie becomes habituated to other contrasts^ still more 
painfuK for Italy is the country of luxury and poverty. 

The bee and the silk-vvorni arc reared with great success 
in Lombardy ; an enormous quantity of wax is consumed 
in the cliurciiesy and the inaiiufactiiring of silk is among jthc 
few' branches of industry, in which the people arc not in- 
ferior to their neighbours. Cotton spinning, cloth, and linen 
manufactories are not without activity, and it has been esti- 
mated that the mean product of the cxjiorts amounts to 
L.3,542f000, Commercial communications are facilitated 
by excellent roadvS, rivers, and canals. 

The Lombard Venetian kingdom has been declared an 
integral part of the Austrian empire. As the country was 
long governed by French laws, absolute power lias been 
mitigated by tlie^ constitution of 1815. The forms of na- 
tional representation have been established, but the mem- 
bers that compose it, have only the right of deliherati 
certain questions, which the government pro])o.scs. 
emperor is represented by a viceroy, and the kingdc, 
divided into two governments, those of Milan and \ < 

The first is subdivided into nine districts or delcgatioia, 
the second into eight. 

Milan, the capital of the kingdom, and the rcsidciu 
the viceroy, is situated in a vast plain on the banks ot 
Olona. If its old ramparts and new walks he included, it 
may he equal in circnmrcrencc to ten tliousand yaids, hut 
the part which is inhabited does not amount to more than 
six thousand. Eleven gat(‘s lead to difierent parts of the 
country, and tlie length of Milan, or the space between 
the wCvStern and Tessino gates may he about thi*ec thou- 
sand yards. The number of houses is not '‘less than four 
thousand eight hundred, and the population amounts to 
a hundred and forty thousand inhabitants. If llic 
streets were large and straight, it might merit the title 
of Milan the Mngnijicent. It has been justly i*cinarked 
that mean looking houses are as rare as palaces in other 
towns. The most spacious streets are called corsl^ hotli 
because they serve the purpose of public walks, and be- 
cause they arc the places where race horses run. The 
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squares or courts arc almost all irregular and without or- book 
naments; that of the cathedral is long and narrow. cxxxii. 

The building itself, one of the most remarkable in '' 
Europe, was begun in the year 1386, by duke John Galeas 
Visconti; but many ages may elapse before it be finished. 

If little has been done with the two millions of francs 
which Napoleon granted for the purpose of completing the 
Ouomo or cathedral, it is not likely that much can be ef- 
fected in a short period with the hundred and forty-four 
thousand francs paid annually by Austria. The building is 
about four hundred and fifty-four feet in length, two hun- 
dred and seventy in breadth, and the arched roof is two 
hundred and thirty-two in height. The highest turret is 
not less than three hundred and thirty-five feet above the 
ground. Few Gothic buildings are so much loaded with 
ornaments, white mai'ble statues appear in every niche, in 
every angle, on every turret, and round every spire ; their 
total miinbcr has been estimated at more than four thou- 
sand, but many of them are so concealed as to be only seen 
by tlic birds wljich perch on them. Ffty-two marble pil- 
lars, each eighty-four feet in height, and twenty-four in cir- 
cumference support the vast edifice. Below the cathedral, 
and in a subterranean cliapci, are deposited, in a silver 
shrine, the remains of St. Charles Borromeo. 

Tlie cliurcli of St. Ambrose contains the tombs of several other 
saints, and also of Bernard, king of Italy, and his wife Ber- 
tha. It was in the same clmrch that the emperors of Germa- 
ny were crowned. The ancient convent of the Dominicans 
was celebrated for tlic famous painting of Leonardo da 
Vinci, representing tlie Last Supper, not a fresco but an 
oil painting on the wall of the refectory, and occupying a 
whole side of that low hall, in other wwds, about thirty 
feet in lengtli by fifteen in height. But it has been so 
much disrigured by time, smoke, and damp, that it is to be 
feared no trace of it will be discernible in a short period. 

It could hardly be believed that the municipal authorities at 
Milan, had changed the refectory into a watch-house, nay 
even into a prison, where French soldiers guarded their 
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prisoners of war. If the authorities wore so regardless of 
a painting which had been the greatest ornament in their 
’ city for more than tliree hundred years, it is not wonder- 
ful that French Soldiers used it as a target. to those 

by wlioiii the mischief was done/' says M. Simond, 
old woman who had lived near the refectory for the last 
seventeen years itifottned me, that she hud heard of sol- 
diers firing at the picture before she resided there, fliat a sol- 
dier of the sixth Frencli hussars told her, he himself with 
others had done so, not knowing what it was, when guaid- 
ing prisoners confined in the hall, and that tliesc prisoners, 
men of all nations, threw stones and brickbats against it 
by way of amusement. When Honaparte came to Milan 
he went to see tlie picture, and finding the hail still used 
as a place of corifinement, /le shni^gcd his shoulders^ and 
stamped with his foot, said the woman, and ordering (he 
prisoners away, a door was walled up, and a ball list radc or 
wooden partition was drawn across the room before 
The church of St. Alexander is reniai kable for its fine por- 
tal, that of St. Vittore is so much overloaded willi gilt or- 
naments, that it resembles rather a gaudy ])lay-hoiiso tliau 
a temple intended for devotion. 

Several authors have exhausted tlu ir etymological inge 
unity in discovering tlie origin of Mediolanum, the ain ien 
name of the tow n. I It was not so { ailed from two I'us- 
caii warriors, nor Irom its position hrtween two ii\ei*s, nor 
from a j)ig half covered with wool, {nicditp hnif!,) which 
was seen by He]io\esns at the ]>lac(' w here lie- jinind<M{ the 
city, foi* it is certain that other towns inhabited by the 
(iaiils, bor{‘. llie same nann*. 8e'. eral ant iipiitii'S |H‘ove tiial 
Milan w as in its splend ni* while I he Homan einpiii' llonrisii - 
(mI. Sixteen iiiarhle (fdiimns may still hii si-.en near the 
church of San lioreir/o, ilny are supposed to In* tin*, re- 
mains of the baths built by Maximian-Herculcs, lim asso 

^ Siniond’s in lJ;ilv, ji. IJ. 

1 Ah-i.'O, Hit. i\I< laulani.— I On-iiu. .. — L'niunni... \ j i'l.liin.Ji; , 
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ciate of Diocletian in the empire. The principal public book 
buildings in Milan are the archiepiscopal palace^ adorned cxxxii. 
Mith fine paintings, the royal palace, that of the regency, 
the palace Marini, now possessed by the minister of finance, 
the pajace or court of justice, and the mint, a building in 
point of architecture, unworthy of Milan, but remarkable 
for its fine collection of medals and Italian coins. The 
barracks which were built at Milan by Eugene Beauhar- 
nois, when viceroy of Italy, arc admitted to be the finest 
in Europe. Twelve or fourteen palaces of elegant archi- 
tecture, and richly decorated, belong to different indivi- 
duals, and evince the opulence of some Milanese families. 

I'hc two most frequented of the four or five tlicatres in Theatres. 
INIilan, arc tlic opera, and the theatre of Girolema. The 
first or the Scala so called, because it occupies the site of 
an ancient church of the same name, is a very large build- 
ing.. The six rows of boxes give it an imposing appear- 
ance ; but small rooms arc attached to them, the specta- 
tors seldom listen to the music; conversation and gam- 
bling arc considered more attriictivc; indeed 4t is often im- 
])ossibIc to hear the performance from the noivse that prevails 
in every part of the house. A reading i*oora is open in 
th(^ Scala from inrd-day to the evening, and in the even- 
ing, numbers repair to different gaming tables. Tlius, the 
purpose of the Scala has been perverted, and it iniglit be 
b(d(er that it were closed, than that the young should come 
in contact with gamesters and the profligate persons who 
freijuent it. 

The (Jirolanio is coiLsidered tlie best theatre of puppets pupprts. 
or rnarionets in Italy. The precision and vivacity in tlie 
motions of the actors produce a complete illusion. The 
origin of these small wooden figures can only be discovered 
in vague traditions of a very ancient period. An intrepid 
French traveller brought from Egypt small wooden figures, 
moveable l)y springs, and not inferior to those of Nurem- 
berg.* It ajipcars that the Egyptians inliuinatcd these. 


i\(. C.uliiiuul, who visited Mcroc and the While Kivei. 
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BOOK playthings with tlieip children, a custom which existed at 
cxxxii. Rome after the introduction of Christianity. In ancient 
' times, a young woman before her marriage, sacrificed to 

Venus the doll that had been given to her in childhood.^ 
Authors make mention of small moveable figures, tliat at- 
tracted crowds to the streets ;f but as M. Miliin observes, 
the moderns were the first who substituted puppets for 
actors in their theatres. The person that contributed most 
to improve and perfect these exhibitions was Philip Acci- 
ajuoli, a knight of Malta. Tragedies, operas, comedies 
and ballets are represented in the Girolamo. Crowds re- 
sort to them ; the humble shop-keeper, the wealthy banker 
and the haughty noble express their doliglit by hearty 
plaudits. The lazxi of Girolamo arc burlesque personages 
in which are united whatever is most ludicrous in the po/i- 
chinelle of Naples, the arleqiiino of Venice, and the gian- 
duja of Turin. 

Public The immense esplanade that encompasses the remains 
of the ancient castle in Milan, was little better than an 
unwholesome marsh which. the French transformed into an 
agreeable walk, shaded by trees that extend to a distance 
of more than ten thousand feet; it was tlicn known by 
the name of Foro Bonaparte, A triumphal ai’rh adorn- 
ed with basso-relievos in white marble, was erected during 
the French government at the end of the road that leads 
across the Simplon. At no great distance from the tri- 
umphal arch, stands the circus, also a monument of the 
reign of Napoleon, and one from its size not unlike tlie 
monuments of the Romans. The seats which arc raised 
above each other might contain tliirty thousand spectators, 
and the arena is set apart for races and jniblic games. 
The Corso near the ea.stern gate is lined with line houses, 
and the rows of trcCvS that extend between the same gale 
and the Roman gate, arc often crowded by fashionable 

* Perse it&f — Satire ii. 

i Iloiace Lib. i. i>al. 2. Lib. ii. bat. 7. Aulu-s Oelii'i', e/b. ^ i. 
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equipages ; it is there that the Milanese display their book 
address in conducting their light phaetons. cxxxii. 

Our limits prevent us from describing the Ambrosian ; — 

library, founded by the cardinal Borromeo, and that of^^uUmi^^^ 
Brr.ra injtlic royal palace of sciences and arts, an elegant 
building to which arc attached a fine observatory and a 
botanical garden containing many exotic plants. The 
same reason prevents us from mentioning tlie numerous 
hospitals and charitable institutions; but it may be re- 
marked that the ajiplication of Jcnner^s happy discovery, 
to whom (he ancients would have erected temples, is more 
diffused in the Lombard-Vcnctian .kingdom than in the 
rest of Ital}^ If no ravages arc now’ made by the small- 
])o\ in Milan, it is owing to the vigilance of governnjcnt, 
aiid to the cniiglitencd zeal of the clergy. Sworn vaccina- 
tors are always ready to impede its effects ; the managers 
of Iwspitals and other charities grant no assistance to 
rliildren unless tlicir parents be furnished with certificates 
of vaccination. Every three months, the country curates 
read from the pulpit, the names of the individuals, if there 
he any, who have died of the small pox. They remind 
tlieir parishioners of the duties they owe to their country, 
w Inch commands them not to neglect the means of cure.* If 
ail individual be seized witli variola, and if his physician or 
one of his relations docs not declare it, they are liable to a 
ja nalty of a iuindred francs. The authorities fix an in- 
scription printed in large characters on his house, and con- 
tagion is thus prevented. The members of the family 
who may have approached the invalid arc not permitted 
to communicate w vth others, before he be cured ; and if he 
dies, the body is interred without the usual ceremonies. 

Milan has always lield a distinguished rank in literature Oreatmen. 
and in the arts. Virgil studied, and Valerius Maximus w’as 
born in the town. It has produced in modern times Oc- 
tavio Terrari, the antiquary, Cardan, the mathematician, 
ami Beccaria, the celebrated jurist. The same town car- 


^ Voyage on Italic par le Doctcur Vvilcntin, 
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exxxii. toiies. 

~ ^ Monza, at sonic, leagues to the north of Milan, is adorn- 
ed with a fine palace and a catliedral, Jiosscssin-- greater 
treasures than an^ other in the kingdom. One mav see 
tlierc the famous iron crown of whicli the date and origin 
are unknown. The same town, altliough its poptilation 
amounts hardly to six thousand persotts, existed in the 
time of the Romans, and was then called Moditia or Mo- 
dooetia. Its agreeable position on the banks of the Lain- 
bro, made Tlicodoric, king of the Gotlis, choose it for a 
residence. 

I’avia. Pavia rises on tlic banks of tlic Tessino, in the southern 
frontier of the kingdom ; it was formerly called Ticiniim 
from the name of tlic river. It was a place of some 
importance under the emperors, arnl accoiding to Plinv, 
it is more ancient than Milan.* Tacitus mentions it, 
indeed few towns in Italy are so pleasantly situated. The 
Longobards chose it for their capital, but anti(|u:uiatis are 
unable to explain the origin of its name. It svas laid waste 
by the Marshal Lantrec who, by a now species of bar- 
barism, sought to avenge the defeat of Francis tlie First. 
Pavia is surrounded witli mas.sivo walks, half ruined 
towers, bastions and ditches ; the mimher of inhahitants 
exceeds twenty-two thousand. 'I hc streets are, broad, ami 
the great square is encompa.ssed with jiorticos. Tlie linelv 
built cathedral indicatc.s the perioil of the regeneration »i 
art. A long piece of wood, not iiidikc the old mast of a 
boat, is preserved with great care, in tlie ratbeilral. and 
shown to strangers, as tlic lance of Orlando. 01' the other 
ciglitecn churches, St. Peter’s is most wortliy of notice for 
its Lombard architecture; the peojilc supjiose that the 
ashes of St. Augustin rest in its vaults. The town pns 
scsscs a theatre and several line buildings; its university 
dates from the time of (;barlemagnc. 


I . ,\V11. c. 1 
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Lodi possesses a fine square encompassed with arcades, book 
cicflit suburbs, eighteen thousand inhabitants, an old cita- cxxxif# 
del, — now useless, lofty wallA, twchty chiirclies, a large — 
hospital, a tlieatre, and several palaces belonging to differ- 
cut individuals, porcelain works, silk mamtfactories, and> 
lastly, a considerable trade in cheese, which is called Par- 
mesan, It is situated on the banks of the Adda, and is 
celebrated 'On account of tlif . victory 'gaW^ bjf the French 
on tlie loth of May 1796.^ ^ ^ 

Como may be about eight leagues to^the north of Milait } como. 
it rises on the southern extreihity of a lake to fwhibh it 
gives its name. It could hardly be Inferred from its 
narrow and tortuous streets that it was a royal town ; 
it c laims, however, a gi^eatcr honour, it was the birth- 
place of Pliny the younger. Although the architec- 
ture of the marble cathedral is partly Gothic and partly 
inockrn, it is the only building worthy of notice In the 
town. The lake of Como is the Larius of the ancients. 

The picturesque valley of the Adda, or the Valteline, ex- 
tends beyond the romantic banks of the lake to the base of 
the Alps. That valley, once a part of Switzerland, after- 
wards of France, w^p united under the Austrian cunpirc to 
the Lombard- Yerictian kingdom. Sandrio or the chief town 
does not contain more than three thousand five hundred ^ 
inhabitants. 

llej Olid the chain which bounds the valley on the south, Bergamo. 
and between two small rivers, — the Brembo and the Serio, 
is situated Bergamo, a royal town, the Bergamum of the 
Romans. It was pillaged ami destroyed by Attila, rebuilt 
by the Lombards, and made a free town by the successors 
of Charlemagne. While Venice was in its splendour, 

Bergamo was added to the territory of the l•epublic* it 
carries on a considerable trade in iron ami in silk; the in- 
habitants are industrious and comparatively affluent. 

The ancient town of Cremona,, situated in a pleasant cremo 
valley, is encompassed with ditches, Walls and bastions, 
commanded by the citadel of Santa Croce, and watered by 
tlie Po ; a canal which extends from that river, commu- 
nicates with the Pglio. It was founded by the Cen- 

vox. VII. 79 
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omanif a Celtic people who called it Crm&n, fi-om which 
' its present iiaixie has been derired. Faithful to the cause 
of Brutus, its territory was divided among the soldiers of 
Augustus. It was sacked by tiie troops of Viespasiati, 
and afterwards pillaged by the Goths in the year. 650. It 
experienced the same treatment from the empevor Barba* 
rossa. Marshal Villeroy was taken prisoner at Cremona 
by the Austrians In 170^; and in 1799 the latter gained 
some advantage over, the French, under its walla. Tho 
town holds a great i*eputation in Italy and in most parts 
of Eur^e for its musical instruments, particularly its 
violins. It occupies a considerable extent of ground, not 
less than two leagues in circumference; its population 
amounts to twenty-three thousand five litindrcd inliahi- 
tants. The streets are straight, broad and well paved; 
the palaces arc large, but they are all Gothic bullditigs. 
The Duomo or cathedral, the most remarkable of its 
forty-five churches, is surmounted by a tower which rises 
to the height of three hundred and seventy-two feet, and 
is supposed to be higher than any other in Italy. As 
Cremona is long and narrow, it has been compared to a 
vessel, of which the tower is the mast^'*' 

Brescia, at ten leagues to tho north of Cremona, is 
also surrounded with ramparts and ditches ; its streets arc 
broad and regular, and it contains thirty-two thousand 
inhabitants. The palace of justice may be worthy of no- 
tice for its mixed architecture, the Gothic and the modern, 
the interior is adorned witli fresxo paintings. The episco- 
pal palace which has been lately finished, is remarkable 
for its elegant peristyle, and the calliedral for its hold 
arches, paintings, statues and rich altars. The town ])os- 
sesscs an extensive commerce, and its fire arms are con- 
sidered the best in Italy. 

Mantua, says Millin, recalls many associations, it was 
the birthplace of Virgil, it is connected with glory and 
liberality of the Gonzagas. Enclosed by an immense marsh, 
formed by tho inundations of the Miiicio, it has the ap- 

* Voyage dans le Milanais, fciy MHlin, tome ii. 
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pea^ance of an impregnable town ; but tbe waters are un< book 
wholesome^ and occasion dangerous diseases, neither do cxxxii. 
they form an inaccessible barrier, for Mantua has been — — — 
more than once taken ; many consider it, however, one of 
tiui strongest towns in Italy, and it is Believed to have been 
built by tbe Etruscans three centuries before the founda- 
tion of Rome.* It contained fifty thousand inhabitants 
in the seventeenth century, but its present population 
amounts hardly to half the number. Most of tite 
streets are broad, all of them are straight } the squares 
are large and regular ; the fortifications are kept in good 
repair. The town boasts of having given birth to Vir- 
gil, and the inhabitants take care to remind strangers 
of that circoiAstancc, for his bust is seen on one of the 
eight gates, and a monument in honour of the poet 
rises on the principal square — the Piazza di Virgilio. 

The' cathedral was built after the designs of Julio Roma- 
no, but as a piece of architecture, it cannot be compared 
with the palace of To, a very fine building, s6 called from 
its resemblance to the letter T. The ashes of Tasso, the 
modern Virgil, rest in the church of St. Egida. The Aus- 
trian government bat been at considerable expense in ren- 
dering Mantua more salubrious, in draining part of its 
marshes, and in constructing new fortifications and dem6- 
lishing the old, by which a passage has been opened for 
(he stagnant water. Although silk, leather, and cloth are 
made in the town, its commerce is only carried on through 
the medium of the Jews. 

All the towns that have been as yet described, depend 
on the government of Milan ; before w’e give any account 
of those under tlie government of Venice, some remarks 
may be made on the insalubrity of certain districts in Upper 
Italy. We have already had occasion to allude to ’ the 
poverty and wretchedness of the inhabitants in some Mi- 
lanese villages at the base of tbe m^||tains, which form tbe 
northern limitb. The villagers anP^posed to a Measb 
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oxxxii. physicians, was unknown a century ago. It is a cuianeoiis 
“ affection, and the external characters are brown oi black 

spots, that appear on every part of the body exrejit the 
face. Tliose that are afflicted with it, says U^. 
are emaciated, weak and melancholy, oppressed by hypo- 
chondria, and tormented with pains that extend along the 
ve^*tebral column. In some cases the same, disease js, ac- 
companied with alarming s/mptoms of delirium* 
pellagra is often fatal, and in many instances it has excited 
its victims to commit suicide; it breaks out in the spring, 
increases with the heat of summer, and terminates at the 
approach of winter. The cause of the disease has not yet 
been ascertained, but it may perhaps be attributed to a 
scanty and unwholesome diet; at all events it is very un- 
common ill the government of Venice, a country, in point 
of climate much more unhealthy than the Milanese. .The 
effects of the climate begin to be apparent near the banks 
of the Adige, and according to some statements, the neigh- 
bourhood of Pcscliiera, near the lake of Garda, is so dan- 
gerous to strangers, that French regiments used to decide 
by lot, which of them should form the garrison of the 
towiut The. story, it may be admitted, does not appear 
very probable, as it is not customary for soldiers to ciioose 
the place of their garrison. Tra\ellers affirm that the ter- 
ritory of Verona is equally unhealthy, it 15 ^ certain that the 
ravages of poverty and disease are too apparent in the 
town of Rovigo. 

Verona. Thc old Walls of Vcrona arc commanded on the north 
by hills covered with vineyards and country Ipiuscs. The 
Adige divides it into t\^o erpial parts; it may be about 
four leagues in circumference, and the population exceeds 
sixty thousand inhabitants. Different opinions are enter- 
tained concerning its origin, but it is known that it was an 
• X Ijj th^ime of Strabo. The fine gates that 


*' Voyiigeen Italic, par lo Docteur Valeulin, 
t Simond’s Travels in Italy. 
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adorn *it» arc wortliy of a great city, but the interior corres- book 
ponds ill with tlio entrance; for although some streets are cxxxii. 
spacious and well paved, the greater number are small and 
narrow. Several good paintings of the Venetian school, a 
museum and a valuable collectioh of antiquities are con- 
tained in the towiihoiise. The. venerable witnesses of its 
ancient splendour may be seen near these modern collec- 
tions; the amphith^atret> the mosi^^^ritabl^^of Mf, 
and still^ in a ^ood state of presc^htitiit^ l/risea at no 
great distance from them. It is difficult to obfi^fve its 
ancient monuments without recollecting that Yeeona was 
the birthplace of the elder Pliny and Cornelius Nepqs. 

Those who admire the paintings in its churches, niay spon 
discover that the modern Verona was the native town of 
Paulo Veronese. ’ * 

The fruitfulness of the soil in the neighbourhood of Pa- Padua, 
dua,- Vicenza, Treviso and Belliino> forms a remarkable 
contrast with the pi^verty of the inhabitants. Indolence 
and want of educalion are the principal causes, immorality 
and every sort (»f vice, the fatal effects ; it is not safe to 
travel at night in U|)por Italy; although the robbers in 
that part of the country are less formidable than at Terra- 
cilia or Fondi, strangers are as liable to have their luggage 
and eftects stolen. The remote villages are So many dens 
of thieves; tho.se who travel from Verona to Venice, never ‘ 
think of passing the night at any other place than V^ 
cenza or Padua.* The last town is of a triangular form, 
it occupies a space of more than three leagues in circum- 
ference, and contains a population of forty-seven thousand 
inhabitants. The antiquity of Padiia is not doubtful^ 
what Livy says concerning it, t who. was borp within its 
wails, and iho beautiful verses of Virgil,:]: who attributes 
its foundUTOn to Aptengi^, prove that it existed twelve/ 
centuries before the Christian era. It was called Fata- 
viim by thb andtentis, and if Strabo mlay be credited. Who 

Simond’s Travels in Italy. .. T LiU. x. c. ii. 

% Eniad, Lib. i. v. 
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BOOK extolled its commerce arid its wealtlif it could raise long be- 
oxxxii* fore lus time an army of a liundred and twenty thousand 

^ men.^ The Creek geographer may be supposed to have 

exaggerated^ or more probably^ some error may have crept 
into bis tej^, liitt different Roman poets attest the prospe- 
rity and t^e wealth of Padua4 The squares are spacious 

and "'adoimed with fine buildings, but the arcad^ are low 

and dismal, and most of the streets are narrow, dirty and 
ill paved. At Padua, as in every other Italian town, 
there are many paintings in the churches, and the paint- 
ings as V well as the chuiThes arc the works of great 
masters. The number of the latter is not less than 
ninety-five, and it is said that the church of St. Antony 
contains the ashes of its patron. Tlie village of Arfjua at 
some leagues to the south-west of Padua, is not only re- 
markable for its picturesque site, it contains the tomb of 
Petrarch, and the house Inhabited by the poet, in which part 
of his furniture has been preserved. ^ 

Vicenzn. Vicefisja, the ancient Vicentia, is peopled by thirty tliou- 
sand inhabitants, and encompassed with a double wall* 
The streets are irregular, but in point of architecture and 
fine buildings, it may be compared with any town in Lipper 
Italy. Few antiquities are contained within its walls ; soims 
ruins of a theatre, which is supposed to have been built 
by Aiigustus, the remains of an imperial palace, and a sta- 
tue of Iphigenia, preserved by the Dominicans, are all 
that have escaped the ravages of time, and the devasta- 
tions of barbarians* Vicenza was the birthplace of the 
celebrated architect Palladio, who embellished his native 
city. 

Treviso. The streets of Treviso are not more regular than those in 
Vicenza, the most of the squares are large and deporated with 
arcades I the townbouse is a fine building, am the cathe- 
dral possesses several valuable ornaments. Tbe popula- 
tion may be equal to fifteen thousand souls. Although 
Belluno is a royal tiwn, it contains only eight thousand 

♦ Lib. V. c, ii. t Martial. Euic. Lib. xiv*— Juvonal. Sat. viii. 
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inhabitants. UJina, another royal town, and the metro- book 
polls of Friuli, is built on the canal of Roya. A large cxxxii. 
watchliouse, one of the principal edifices, is adorned with — — 
marble statues and columns^ The Giardino^ a. fine public 
wajk, shaded with trees that were plai^ted by the Frencli^^ 
is situated in front of tlie castle* ‘ , . . 

The lagune extend near the coasts of the Adriatic Gul^ 
and their stagnant waters diffuse an unwholesome atmos- 
pherc over the scattered habitations that surround them. 

The sickly and pdllid faces of the inhabitants ^re remark- 
ed by the strangers that visit the country. The lagune 
arc soon confounded with the sea, and Venice is seen rising 
from the ocean, the element of its former wealth and 
power. Venice, one of the oldest and most singular towns 
in Europe, stands on a hundred and fifty islands in the 
midst of a vast marsh, tliey are united by more than three 
hundred bridges, and appear to forfn only a single island. 

It is equal to nearly three leagues, in circumference} a 
large canal divides it into two equaf parts, and other canals 
lined with houses, form the streets in which the mono- 
tonous sound of oars may be heard instead of the noise of 
carriages. The groups of houses that ri^e between the 
canals, are divided by narrow streets or lanes for foot pas- 
sengers. Venice, notwithstanding its position, is not sub- 
ject to tlic unwholesome influence of the marshes, the con- 
tinual motion of the billows agitates and purifies the air* 

No springs rise from the sandy soil } some cisterns belong- 
ing to private individuals, and a hundred and sixty public 
cisterns furnish water to its hundred and ten thousand in- 
habitants. The laguncs and caiuils of Venice arc its chief 
security, ships of war cannot attack if, and bej|ire the 
French expedition w Inch took place in 1797, it was never 
entered by a hostile army. 

The church of St. M^rk, an edifice, remarkable for its Buildings, 
rich and costly ornaments, is by no means the finest or 
largest in Venice^ but it has been said, and not without 
reason, tlmt it resembles nothing else in the world; The 
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the archea and the entrances are formed 

cxxxti. by five gates of bf^nze. Above these arcades, a gallery 
or balcony w|tli a marble balustrade, stretches across the 
whole front, ^ai)d iii'the same guiiery are placed the four 
bronze horses, supjtosed to have been founded at Corin.th. 
They were removed to Athens j they served 'to adorn the 
triumphal arches raised to Nero and 'I'rajan at Rome ; they 
accompanied Constantine to Byzantium, and were trans- 
ported from Constantinople to Venice in llie thirteenth 
century ; lastly, under the imperial government, they were 
placed on llic Carrousel at Paris, from whence they were 
returned to their present position in 1815 . The Pari- 
sians deplored their loss, tlio day of titeir arrival was a day 
of joy to the Yepetians; one might almost have imagined 
that they had recovered tlieir independence witli these 
monnments of their ancient greatness ; yet a few days af- 
terwards, when the statue of Na|)olcon was overthrown, the 
same people expressed tlieir discontent. The upper part 
of the building is covered with pyramids, statues, spires 
and crosses; the interior is gloomy and loaded with co- 
lumns, statues and gildings; the great altar, or that of 
St. Sophia, v^as brought from Constantinople witli tl.c 
bronze liorses. 

Palace of of St. Mark, the finest in Venire, may bear 

5 t. Mark, a Comparison with any other in Europe. It is about eiglit 
hundred feet long by three Imndred and filty broad ; but 
it ought not to be Judged by its dimensions : when seen from 
the sea, it has a magnificent appearance. Two columns form- 
ed by two single blocks of granite, rise near tlicipiay, lin y 
were brought from Cmistaiitiiiojile, but they appear to be of 
Egyptifn workmanship, the one supports the statue of St. 
Theodore, and the other, the winged lion of St. Mark, wliicli, 
during several years, was the ornament of the invalids at 
Paris. The massive arcliitertiire of the ducal jialaee on 
tlie right, has something of the Moorish style. The rtnal 
palace, a modern edifice on the left, .adorned with arcades 
and pillars, the church of St. Mark, the mint, the lilicacy 
and several fine buildings, — the works of the airliitect 
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Lansorino, form th6 enclosure of St. Mark’s — the scene of book 
Venetian festivals, and the place where strangers and the cxxxii. 

idle townsmen assemble. 'I'he finest shops and the most 

frequented coffee houses in Venice are situated under the 
arcades of the same square. 

The part nearest the quay is called the Piazxetla^ at no Ducal 
great <listance, is the palace once destined for the sovereign, 

--^but little attentir)n is paid to decorum, for from its win- 
dows may be seen the place where criminals are executed ; the 
instruments of death are erected between tw'o pillars near the 
street where buff »ons and pujtpets amuse the Venetians. The 
ancient residence of the doge, the ducal palace wdicrc the state 
inquisitors used to sit, and which, like’ the seraglio at Con- 
stantinople, has been more than once stained with the heads 
of the vi( tiros, that were exposed on the outer balustrade, 
may prove that an aristocracy armed with republican laws, 
can be as sanguinary as a despotism armed with the Otto- 
man s('iinitar. It requires a day to examine the interior 
of the edifice; collossal statues arc placed on the staircase; 
the galleries are ador ned with the masterpieces of Titian, 
l\uil Veronese, Corregio, and Alberti; the library consists 
of a hu mired and fifty tbonsand volumes and a thousand 
nianns(’ripls. Not the least valuable ornaments are several 
ancient statues of admirable workmanship. 

Strangm s admire the fine jmrtal of St. Mary of Naza- Churches, 
retb, the front of St, Jeremiah, which resembles a palace 
rather than a church; the peristyle of St. Simon, and the 
noble architecture of St, Roche. Almost all the theatres 
are called after some saint; St. Luke’s is one of the lar- 
gest; operas arc acted in St. Benedict’s; tragedies, come- 
dies, and otiier dramatic compositions in St. Angelo; but 
the finest theatre in Venice, or tliat of St. Felix, was finish- 
ed ill 1793. Protected by these venerable names, the 
actiirs are not exjiostMl to the same unjust prejudices which 
e\ist in other catholic countries. 

The arsenal, including tlie dock-yards of Venice, for- Naval ar- 
merly the most celebrated and the largest in Europe, was 
VOL. vn. 80 
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once filled with ships, materials for building, and all Jvinds 
of arms; tlie outer wall measures between two and three 
■ miles in circuinferenre, and widiin these walls, during tlie 
republic, two thousand five hundred workmen were con- 
sfaidly employed; stillness and repose liave now succeeded 
tlic noise and activity of commert e. Two N\hite marble 
lions jdaced at tlio entrance of tlie arsenal towards the 
town, wore also ’ a conquest of the Veiudians, they were 
transported from Athens. The port of Venice, althongli 
at present the largest in the Austrian emjiire, may in time 
be covered with the deposites of sand that arc every day 
accumulating. 

One may judge of wliat Venice has been by the number 
of its edifices and charitable institutions ; thirty-six catlio- 
lie churches, two Greek churches, an Armenian and Lu- 
tlicran chapel, seven synagogues, a foundling hospital, two 
lazar-houscs, and twenty-three hospitals, serve to recall its 
past splendour, and render its decay more ajiparent. 

The artisans form at Venice several corporation^’, and 
each corporation maintains a scliool ; tlie number of ( or- 
porations amounts to sixteen or eighteen, and some of them 
meet in sumptuous huihiings adorned with paintings and. 
statues. It might be iuiVried from smli institutions liiai 
the Venetians were better informed ami more (‘iiliglitrmol 
than any other p(M)ple. Sm howi^ver. is h\ no mean ' 
the case, but lliey may be said to he less igmnanl tin 

other Italians. 

The i^ondoUrri are diflercmt from tin* etlo r irdiadii Ciutv, 
they form a distinct popnialion, ami {!»<' . aosj- nmv be at 
trihuted to ihc fraterni;> or union \Nhi» :i siih-iM'. 
them ; but they are no iongm* gu\ sailors sioL'ing . a- lie; 
airs, or reciting the verses of 'Jasso, tUvy Uwm' a 

in their simplicity that Ihey arc without a reman v, \\l 
these men can read and write, otlo r wml.mt'u in Ho 
(own can do tlic stfhie, hnl the knowledge ol' liie wealu'iim 
classes is not more extensive. 
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The public libraries arc ill attended*, 4he others are made book 
up of novels and romances, so that with the exceptio.i of one cxxxii. 
or two gifted j)ersons, the rest are not better educated than 
tlie lower orders in the town that gave birth to Algarotti, 

Gasparo Gazzi, Goldoni, the Taoli, Beinbo, and other 
great men. The Venetians have no taste for literature; 
music, however, appears to be a favourite amusement. 
According to their own confession, the wealthy classes pass 
their time in the following manner. People of fashion rise 
at eleven or twelve o’clock, pay a few visits, and idle away 
their time till three, when they dine; they lie down in sum- 
mer during one hour, at least, after dinner; they dress and go 
to the coftee-housc or casino till nine, then to the opera, 
which is another casino^ then to the coffce-hoiise for an hour 
or two. Tlu‘y do not go to bed in summer before sun-rise. 

Many of the most saving dine at the restaurateurs, and 
the price of their dinner varies from sixteen sous to 
two fra!u:s, or from eiglitpencc to twentypence English 
money.”* Altbougli there is a wide diflcrcnce between the 
past and ])resent state of Venice, it is still one of the 
grealest marts in Italy. It has its fabrics and manufac- 
tln*e>, a chamber and a tribunal of commerce, an exchange 
and iin insurafu'c company, ''riic last doges celebrated in 
tl'.e island of Malamocco, their marriage with the Adria- 
ii( , but Venice could hardly then be called a maritime 
pow er. 

A town was built near the ancient queen of the Adriatic, island of 
on the island of 'I'orcello, and its ruins announce that it 
was om f‘ an important cily. The remains of a church en- 
riched with mosaics and paintings, the rnins of a palace, 
om e the residence of a barbarian coiujueror, a market- 
i)!a< e and a throne raised above it, where Attila, king of 
the Huns, administmed justice, attract the curious to the 
islanii. — the towm itself has disappeared. 

lied need lo lim stale of a chief towui in an Austrian 
province, Avhat power can prevent the ruin of Venice ? 


StnvjndV 'I’ravcl^iu Italy. 
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BOOK Those who ha%'e seemit forty years ago, can no longer rc- 
cxxxii. cognise it; such changes have taken place in the capital, 

which Iiad its navy in the sixth century, which protected 

Petrarch and encouraged the arts, when Europe was in the 
darkness of barbarism, and which, during nine hundred 
years, was treated on equal terms with the greatest sove- 
reigns. 
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Europe Continued — Description of Italy — Third Section — 

Sardinian Monarchy — Principality of Monaco. 

The kingdom of Sardinia consists of the island of the book 
same naine, divided into two provinces, and of eight divi-’cxxxiil. 

sions or lieutenancies, making up forty small j)rovinccs in 

the ('ontinent. The extent of the latter, from north to 
soutl), may be abo\it eiglity-eight leagues, and the breadth 
about firty-six; they form a superficies of two thousand 
three liundrcd square leagues. They arc bounded on the 
nortli by the lake of Geneva, and Switzerland, on the east 
by the Lombard-Venetian kingdom, the dutchies of Par- 
ma ami Massa, on the south by the Mediterranean, and on 
the west by France. 

The southern banks of the Leman lake were inhabited a Ancient in- 
iofig time be^ire the Christian era, by the JVantuateSf the 
!)anks of the Doria were peopled by the Salassif concern- 
ing whom Strabo has left us some particulars.* Accord- 
ing to that geographer, the greater part of their territory 
was situated in a deep valley — the valley of Aosta; he adds, 
that tlicy were in possession of gold mines ; but it appears 


* Strabo, Lib. iv. e. 6, sect, 5. 
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BOOR more probable that they obtained the metal from washings 
cxxxijii. « the alluvial lands* for be affirms that the Buriat the 
present Doria, supplied them with water for carrying on 
their works, but as by this means the river was often dried, 
it gave rise to violent contentions between them and llieir 
neighbours, who used the water for agrirultunil purposes. 
They made war and |)eace iiiorc than once with the Ro- 
mans, but in their cotnhafs, their de/iles and mountains 
were more serviceable to them than their armies. They 
W'ere bold enough to impose and lay a fax of a drachma on 
every soldier in the army of Decius Brutus, w hile he fled 
from Modena; and they made Messala pay for the fire- 
wood and trees necessary for his troops encamped in the 
neighbourhood. They pillaged on one occasion the impe- 
rial treasury, and under the pretext of working at t!»e 
roads and ditches, they rolled large stones and rocks against 
the Roman legions. The revolts of the Salassi exasperat- 
ed the Romans, and they were destioyed by Augustus; 
forty thousand were sold as slaves, and four tiiousand were 
incorporated in the pretorian guard. Three thousand Ro- 
mans sent by Augustus, founded the town of Jugusta^ in 
the very place where Varro their cornpieror was encamped 
with his army. The same town has given its name to the 
valley of Aousta or Aosta. 

The Taurini inhabited the country between the Alps, 
the Po, and the Doria; like the Salassi tliey were of Cel- 
tic origin. The Statielli, concerning wdiom little is known, 
inhabited the right bank of the Tanaro, but the country 
on the west, at the base of the Alps, belonged to a peojdc 
that were called by the ancients, the Vagienni, Vag ni or 
Bageni.^ The territory of the Internelii, an inconsi<Ier- 
able tribe, extended from the southern si<Ics of tlu^ AIjks 
to the sea. Lastly, the Apuani who gave their trnrnc to 
the town of Apua, the present Boniremoli^ were settled on 
the southern sides of the Appenities, in the country between 
Genoa and Spezzia. The territories of the four last people 


♦ Silius Italicus, 1. viii. 
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made up the Roman proviihce of Liguria, the others were book 
included in tlio Gauls. ' cxxxni* 

The rouritry near the Leman lake was called Savoy — ' ' ■ 
(Sapaudia)^ about the fifth century. It .was governed at 
different times by, Burgundian, French, and Provencal 
prinresj the emperor Conrad the Salic, raised it into a 
county, and made it over to Count Humbert. Different 
domains were added to it in the fifteenth century, and . it 
received the title of dutchy under the emperor Sigis* 
mond. 

The house of Savoy ranks among the most ancient in Origin of 
Eul’ope. But as its origin is involved in darkness, It is 
not surprising that genealogists have traced it to Witti- 
kind — the Saxon chief who maybe considered the Japhet 
of the princes of modern Europe — all claim him for their 
founder. The family of Savoy, sprung from Humbert, 
who reigned in the eleventh century, might prove an an- 
tiquity of eight Imndrcd j^ears. Victor Amadeus the 
Second was the foiitider of the Sardinian kingdom, hating 
tlic cares of a throne, he resigned in 17S0 in favour of 
his son Charles Emmanuel, whose ingratitude brought 
fiis father to the grave. Tlic reign of Charles Emmanuel 
was gloi'ious, but in consequence of the influence which 
the Freurli acquired from tlicir conqinests over European 
states, his successors lost all their continental possessions, 
and the kingdom of Sardinia, confined within the limits 
of the island, did not recover its ancient rank, before the 
last treaties by which its continental possessions were re- 
stored. 

The Sardinian language is not pure Italian, many Language. 
Latin, Ca.sti Ilian, Greek and even German words are con- 
tained in it; that mixed language is most diffused in the 
island of Sardinia. Two very different dialects are spoken 
(Ml the continent, the Savoyard, which according ’to M- 
Balhi, otfers many varieties,* and tlie Vaudois which is 
spoken in Piemont, and chiefly in 'the province of Pig- 
nerul. 


' See Atlas ethnographique du glabe. 
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BOOK The country is divided into twenty diocesses and six 
cxxxiii. archbishoprics ; Catholicism is the religion of tiic state, 

T""" all the rest ai*e merely tolerated. Twenty-two tijonsand 

ReUgion, Yautlois, residing in^ the valleys of the Alps, who for at 
least twelve centuries have professed a worship analogous 
to the reformed religion, bear in silence the privation of 
their privileges as citizens.^ They are excluded from the 
learned professions; all the scientific or literary situations 
in the diflTerent colleges are shut against them ; although 
a brave and a warlike people, they can never rise in the 
army. The Jews, still more unfortunate, cannot hold 
landed property, and were obliged to give up the posses- 
sions which they acquired under the French government. 
In the tovvns, they are only permitted to exercise tlieir 
industry in particular quarters, and are besides coin)>rlled 
to wear a badge by whicli they may be known. Fn)m 
these facts relative to the Protestants and the Jews, it may 
be easy to judge of the spirit that animates the Sardinian 
government, and the discontent that prevails among the 
different classes of a people, who were dissatisfied, and not 
without some cause, under the French government, but 
who have since been deprived of the blessings wliicli lliey 
enjoyed without obtaining any redress for their grievances. 

Lfgisia- When the king of Sardinia was restored to his domi- 
nions, the congress of Vienna recommended, relatively to* 
Genoa, something like a liberal government, at all events 
the exclusion of an oppressive one. The Ficm h civil 
and commercial codes had been established, hut they have 
been since so far changed that the reconls of births and 
marriages are restored to the clergy, and the ancient mode 
of hereditary succession is at present in full force. The 
penal and critninai codes are set asi<!e, and the old barba- 
rous jurisprudence of Piemont, (the torture excepted), is 
at present the law of the land. 

When the united sovereigns of Europe gave new terri- 
tories to his Sardinian majesty, they stipulated that no new 
taxes sliould bo raised without the consent of the jieople, 
made known by the assemblies in each district yet new 
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taxes have been and these assemblies have never boo^ 

met. In short, the will of the king is the only law on cxxxiii. 
which the rights and liberties of the people depend. He 
disp^cs of their effects by taxes^ and of their persons by 
arbitrary imprisonment. Th# attempt to emigrate^ 
without leave, is an offence^ fine, conj^aca- 

tion, and even ignominious punisbineiit^ « Tbe judges 
pointed and revocable at pleasure^ deteripyie 'tlic cost^ ,of' 
a suit/ and as their salaries arc very moderate, tliey do not 
administer, but sell justice. The prerogative of mercy, 
the brightest jewTl in the crown, is subject to a tax, which 
has been denominated the royal emoluments. As the sen- 
tence of a judge, says M. Simond, in civil as '"Well as in 
criminal cases is sometimes set aside arbitrarily, so arc 
private contracts betw'cen individuals, Jiowcver legal, and 
testaments made in due form. An individual secretly 
accused may be taken up and kept in a dungeon for 
years, even for his whole life without trial. When 
tried, it is in secret^ ho is not present at the examina- 
tion of witnesses, he docs pot even know who they are; 
and, finally, tlic judges decide from the report made by 
one of them, (the juge dHnstruction,) assisted by the 
recorder's clerk. There are no instances of an acquitted 
prisoner bci^ liberated without paying costs.’^ As if it 
were not enough^ that the noblqs in the county of Nice, in 
Piemont and in Savoy, had recovered with other feudal 
rights that of administering justice, the governors of pro- 
vinces, in tlie plenitude of their authority, inflict corporeal 
punishineut on those under their jurisdiclion, and sentence 
the people to rems^in hours, nay days, in the stocks. What 
uoiT cun be done at Constantinople? 

The towns in the north of Savoy arc not important. Towns, 
’luimhcrry is moiT agreeable from its position, than re- 
iiarkahlo for its buildings. Saint Jean do Maurienne,"a 
mall place although the chief town Jn the province, of 
dariaiia or Matiiieniic, consists of ill built houses Und 


Tiavcl« ill ftalv. 
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BOOR d|rty strc0fs. The country in the neighbourhood of these 
cxxxui* two towns is picturesque, fruitful, and well cultivated, 

■ '"""" lofty niuiberry trees, scattered in every direction, indicate 

that the inhabita^iits make a good use of their silk woj|iis. 
Mount The stranger has hartlfl^ crossed tlie Arque, whidi de- 
scends" from the Greek Alps, before he observes the ex- 
cellent road along Mount Cenis, by which he can now 
travel in a carriage across mountains, that at no very 
remote* period were ascended by means of chairmen and 
mules. The ratnasse is no longer used in descending from 
the highest point on the road to Lansleboiirg; a journey 
of five miles can no longer be made in seven minutes: the 
traveih r need not commit himself to the skill of a guide, 
whose feet acted as a helm in directing the light ramasse 
along the snow, and which by one false movement miglit 
bo precipitated into an abyss. Another and less rapid 
declivity has been cut, and that part of the journey may 
be performed without danger. 

But the road of Mount Cenis cannot be compared with 
the road on the Simplon ; a passage cut through the r(»cks, 
between Bardi and Aosta, Ts the magnificent work of 
the dukes of Savoys farther to tlie north, at Aosta, may 
be seen the remains of Roman buildings, and a triumphal 
arch erected to Augustus. BeyomI Mo||nt i^ose. the ad- 
miration which was before attracted by the beauties of na- 
ture, is concentrated on the rioblest monument of human 
patience and industry. I'lie road along the >Simp]on sur- 
passes the greatest works of the Romans; it was not 
enough to burst >vitli gun-powder the chain of the Alps, 

, it was necessary to make a road through these iitountatna 
for every sort of carriage. Hatinibal and Bernard, the 
uncle of Charlemagne, had crossed the Alps before Napo- 
leon, but a long period may elapse before %tiy conqueror 
imitate him in the great undertaking by which Switzerland 
is forever united to Italy. 

The lake Maggiore form^ the limit df the Sardinian 
possessions, the road^ which descends froni the Simplon, 
winds by it, and traverses the undent and llhb town of 
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Novara^ situated to the south of Oleggio, a place rreijuent- 
eil by strangers for its mineral waters. Vercelli is into- oxxxin» 
resting from Its antiquities, one of them, a mainjsdi;i|it ' 
gosjiol of St. Mark, written in the fourth century, is pre- 
served ill the cathedral. The ^itnbri were cut to piet^ by* 

Marius on the plains near Vercelli. 

Turin or Torino is situated at the extremity of these Turin, 
plains, not far from the junction of the Po and Dolfa, a 
small river that has been sometimes confounded with the 
one that waters the valley of Aosta. Turin is a very an- 
cient capital ; it was the principal city of the Taurini, as 
its name indicates. It consists of two parts, the old and , 
the new', the one resembles any otlier ancient and Gothic 
town, the otlier has all the elegance of modern cities. But 
its large and straight streets are dismal and deserted, they 
are only animated in festivals. Two large squares sepa- 
rate the old from the new town, tlie latter is perhaps 
cleaner than any other in Italy, an advantage which is se- 
cured by a great number of fountains that water and pu- 
rify the streets in summer, and clear them of snow in 
winter. In order to effect the latter operation, the reser- 
\oir at the gate of Suza is opened for two hours, and a tor- 
rent rushes from it tiuit can ies away the snow and every 
sort of filth from the town. 

A street, a mrfc in length, formed like all the others in Hoyai 
the new town, by bouses built after the same model, and 
adorned with porticos, that afford shelter from rain and 
the heat of the sun, leads to the royaf castle. The palace 
is situated in the centre of a square, and surrounded by a 
moat; it is a sort of Hermes In architecture, exhibiting oi|. 
one side a Gothic front, and on the other, the elegance of 
the Grecian arc hitecture. Tlie atairq^se that leads ip 
interior of the building is finer than any in Italy, surpass^; 
ing those at Caserta and in the palaxpo reale at Napfop. 

The number of churches and chapels ^t’'runii amounta^to 
a liundrcd and tenf the most admireff of any is tJie ciiut^cli 
of San liorenzo, the interior is cpvered with blad^ j^pr- 
ble, apd several chains hanging dbVn from the c^i|^i£, 
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formetly sustmned lamps and candclabras of massive sil« 

• vcr^ which were taken away by the French ; but the same 
people . suspected the saint suaire or winding sheet of our 
Saviouri an objectof popular superstition. It is. supposed 
to be a true r^Iic, although Genoa possesses anotlicr, ecjual- 
ly venerated by the populace. The large theatre at Turin 
was’for a long time the finest in Italy; it served as a mo- 
del for the one at Naples. The university, is another 
buildings not inferior in its kind to any at Turin ; the en- 
trance to it is formed by a large court encompassed with 
arcades; and the walls are adorned with basso-relievos 
apd ancient inscriptions. 

,Coni, although peopled by seventeen* thousand inhabi- 
tants, contains little worthy of notice, it is situated on the 
banks of the Stura, towards the south of Turin. The 
same may be said of Casal on the Po to the east of Turin, 
it contains an equal number of inhabitants, but its public 
buildings are more minicroiis. The fine road which leads 
to Genoa, passes through Asti, formerly celebrated in the 
country for its hundred towers, as Thebes was in ancient 
times for its hundred gates. But its old walls are now 
falling into ruins, and its population is rapidly decreasing; 
althougli in superficial extent, nearly equal to Turin, it 
does not conlaui more than twenty-two thousand souls. 
The inconsiderable trade of Asti is coiifirfed to wliite and . 
red wines, which are said to be better tlmn any others in 
Piemont. Alba Poinpeia, at some leagues to the south- 
west of Asti, was einbcllislied by the latlier of the great 
Pompey ; it is known loo as the birthplace of the emperor 
Severus. TJie road from Asti follows the windings of the 
Tanaro, and leads to Alexandria. When seen at a dis- 
tance, Alexandria resembles a village in the midst of a 
plain* Although a gloomy town, consisting of brick 
houses, it is one of the strongest places in Italy. It owes 
its origin to the quarreJs between the popes and the em- 
perVms in the twelfth century ; it was founded in honour 
ert* Alexander the Thinly and boro for a long time the 
name of Messandria della paglia^ because its houst»s were 
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at first covered with straw. A ro^ from Aleiafiidrfa ex- 
tends to the north-east, and leads to Tortona artd Ifogfiiera. c^ucacitl# 
The first, formerly a large and populous town^ has wow ‘ ' ' 
only eight thousand inhabitants,' the second contains tell 
thousand, and is adorned with a firi’e cithedral of Greciai 
architecture 

The country assumes a new aspect at the^di vision of tte Genoa, 
roads to Tortona and Genoa, or the entrance into the Appe- 
niiies, at one place shaded with forests^ at another lined 
with solitary meadows, the habitations of men become 
gradually more rare, and at last disappear before* the 
stranger reaches tlic defile of Bocchetta. Grenoa appears 
at the base of the mountains, and the Mediterranean 
is lost in the horizon. It often happens that the Medi- 
terranean is confounded with the mists which cover the 
country; but in fine weather, its surface, as brilliant as 
crystal, assumes the azure tint of the sky. Genoa' may be 
seen to the greatest advantage on the side of the se^ ; It 
rises in the form of a semicircle more than three thousand 
six lipndred yards in length, and at one extremity, on the 
point of a rock, are situated two gigantic piers and a light*- 
liouse of stupendous proportions. The tow^n is encom- 
passed in a circuit of eight miles, with a double range , of 
fortifications, that arc celebrated from the siege tliat Masse- 
iia sustained against the Austrians m IBIO, and froin the 
courageous resistance of the inhabitants, who endured for 
a period of fifty-nine days all the wivations of famine. 

The interior of the town %oi^t8^ of ^very steep and 
narrow streets between lofty j^laces; fiiany of them 
are covered in the middle with , a brick causeway two 
or three feet wide, for the convenience of mules; and 
porters, for carts cannot ascend them. . Two streetii,: 

Balbi and the New Street, are acceiiaible to carris^sr^;^ 
on both sides of the former are the most magntfteent 
palaces ill Genoa. The flat roofs are adorned with shiriiAs 
and trees, or myrtles, pomegranate,^ orange, lemon 
oleanders twenty-five feet dugb, risinj^from ground several 
feet di^ep, d^veyed to the roofsi and supported on tdroto; 
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foiintaiiia. play amon^ tliese^ groves, and keep up 

tlieir verdure ami, shade during: the heat of summer. The 
finest edifices are the palaces belonging to tlie families of 
Dhra^szo; Spinola^ Ooria, firignole and Serra, the ancient 
Vucal palace and some churches and convents. Among the 
latter, the church of 'St Mary Lavjgnano, is a building of 
elegant architecture, and although the inside of the Annon- 
zlata is loaded with gilt ornaments, the stranger may regret 
that its front is still unfinislied. The church of San-Cyro 
is adorned with fresco paintings, and the Gothic cathedral 
is covered on the inside and outside with marble of differ- 
ent colours. There are besides three well built hospitals, 
one of them, the Mhergo dei poveri is a model in its 
kind ; it affords the means of subsistence to fifteen hun- 
dred individuals of every age, and the young are instruct- 
Hi in different trades. The theatres in Genoa cannot be 
compared with others in many parts of Italy. Tlic only 
public walks are the walls of the por^ the alleys on Acqiia 
Yerde, and the fine bridge of Carignano, which is not less 
than a hundred feet in height, it rises above houses ^f six 
stories, and unites two elevated parts of the town. 

Exchange. The exchange where the noble merchants of Genoa 
formerly assembled to carry on their mighty trade, has lost 
much of its activity, although Genoa has been declared a 
free port ; still the appearance of decay is less obvious 
than at Venice. Genoa was so powerful from its coiii- 
merce in the time of thl^ Carthagenians, that it excited the 
jealousy of that peap|ej||iy ^bm it was reduced to ashes. 
Rebuilt by the Romans,#! impaired the losses which it sus- 
tained at a later period by the invasions of the Huns, the 
Goths and the Herules, and afterwards . by the conquests 
of the Lombards and Charlemagne. The famous bank of 
St. George, the bat’Hest in any commercial town, w'as esta- 
blished at Genoa in the twelfth century. The rival of 
Venice iri the tiiirteenth century, it posa|Ssed Pera, a ap- 
' barbs of Constantiiibple. Having become a ^powerful re- 
public, it preserved 'longer than Venice, the pp^hive 
form of Its Boverninent : although forced ta imnlbre fo- 
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reign protection against civil commotions^ the lote of indc- 
penilence was always the cause of its glory anrf sttccess* It cxXxItiL 

was from convenience, not from compulsion, that it ceded 

Corsica to Lewis the Fifteenth. Cnder the name of the if- 
gurian republic, it received a constitution from repuhlidan 
France; but under the empire, Genoa and its teridtory 
were changed into a department. It Is ditBcult to recall 
these recollections, and not to i^gret that at the time so 
many states claimed and obtained tiioir independence, 

Genoa was not restored to its ancient freedom. 

' The low er orders in Genoa are civil and obliging, the 
nobles, unlike those of Turing are neither distinguished by 
powdered wigs, gold-headed canes, and a proportionable 
degree of pomp and solemnity, nor by that sort of etiquette 
wliicii prevailed in France before the revolution; on the 
contrary, tliey are remarkable for the frankness and sim- 
plicity of their manners, advantages which must, without 
doubt, be attributed to their commercial pursuits. The 
women wear the me%%arOf a long white veil, half over the 
face,4and gracefully thrown round the person ; It descend^i 
nearly to the feet, but does not conceal light shoes and 
white silk stockings. All the women in the upper classes 
have cavalief*i ser^cenii, a custom ci>nsidered scandalous in 
other countries, but so common in ’^Genoa, that it is. adopt- 
ed by many persons wiio are irreni^oachabte on the score 
of morals. 

The love of the arts, the culture of the mind,' and a 
eertafn freedom of opinion distit^ish the Genoese from 
the southern Italians.' The inhabitants long accustomed 
to commerce, still excel In some departments of industry. 

Genoa has its silk, velvet uinl gold lace manuractoriejs; 
its jewels^ perfumes, and artificial flowers are so mahy^^« 
tlcl^a of jex^rtatioii. As to the products of the^soiV Jhu 
oils of Gi^oa are more valuable than its wines. . 

ot the gvxU oC OenOa \\aa heoti ooif of 

called tt£e #lv4lr of the morning, fBivitra d^l Genoa. 

largest harbour oti the eastern coasK^ con- 
tained^ itiem^apd inhabitants; Savona on the opposite 
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• coast or the Mvi^ 'id PonentCf is twice as populous, 

• and possesses a considerable trade in potashes and in the 

• produce of its earthen and porcelain works ; but its com- 
merce might be much increased, if the harbour, which is 
now useless, was rebuilt. The port of Nice, situated 
on the same coast, the capital of . a province and a dio- 
cess, possesses a finer climate tlmn any town in Italy, the 
winters are not accompanied with fi-ost, and many strang- 
ers, particularly English, are attracted to it by the mild- 
ness of its temperature. 

The small town of Monaco, at two leagues to the east 
of Nice, is peopled by eleven hundred inhabitants. It 
stands on a rock which braves tlie fury of the billows, and 
on the Bite of an ancient temple erected to Hercules Mo- 
necus;* its territory, which has been styled a principality 
since the tenth century, is governed by the family of Gri- 
maldi, under the protection of his Sardinian majesty. 

The island of Sardinia, or according to its Greek name, 
SardoUf belonged to the Cartimginians at the period of 
their first war with the Romans, by whom they wei^p ex- 
pelled from the island, wliich became one of the Roman 
granaries ; not long afterwards Corsica and Sardinia form- 
ed a single province. AVIiile governed by the masters of 
the wopld, its population was greater than at present^ it 
then contained forty*two towns, but not 'more than ten 
which merit the name,^n now be cnmi^erated. Tlie Van- 
dals having made themselves m, asters of Spain and the 
coast of Africa, took ]i|p8ession of Sardinia in the seventh 
century. The Pisans ant! the Genoese succeedetji them Jn 
the elevcntli^ two hundred years afterwards, the pojies, 
wl»o seldom neglected an opportunity of adding to. their 
temporal dominions,* endeavoured to unite tin! island to the 
territories of the chtircii, and the Pi$ans were twice con- 
strained to submit. James the Second, king of/Arragon, 
made iiimself master iif Sardinia in the folirte<^uth century, 
and It continued under the government of uj|til t£e 

Virgil, Lib. vi. v. UJl. 
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year 1708 ; when the turolc It in. t^nnae of the ft^^K 

emperor of Germanyi whto|favo It Up to the §avoy, cxsxiii. 

ami received Sicily in excttpngn> ‘ « 

The Sardiiiiana remained in^a atatoof barliatjaaoilter 
jtJie middle ages, but romphratively at-^ late p^|od«.:&d 
pnder the patei*T(al government df Savisiy, they haicalt^ 
made to participate ip the light of knowledge, and 
benefits of civiiizittion. The arts and sciences are ilbw 
flourishing^ and the house of Saroy eattnot be ignorant 
that the present prosperity an^ iinproved condition of the 
iniiabitantSf are the result of liteir wise and enliglUened 
mea'sures. The misfortunes of the reigning famtiy- have 
perhaps contributed in preducitig," these good efieetsi the 
conquests of the French deprived tfaein of their other pos- 
sessions, and the progress irf improvement wius most rapid 
wiSen the princes resided in the island. 

Tlie inhabitants had for a long time lUtki interoouiae character 
with the other Italiairs; they may still be* distingulslied sj^dimaar 
from them. The Sardinian is strong, lively, bnd ^ra- 
geous even to rashness, of quick passions, he is ardent in 
bis affections, and violent in lu8|iiatred. Fond of the mar- 
Tellojis from his habits or state of civilization, endowed 
With a vivid imagination, prone. to enthusiasm, these quali- 
ties account for his devotion to poetry and the finq arts.' 

Cai^lfari, the capital, otands near the .base of a steep lowns. 
bilV 09 it gulf at the southern e^remity of the island ; a 
atnmg castle built by the.J?il[»ns rises above^ TIte po- 
|(ilfiatian ambuots to twentyHMghi^tfinitpand inhabitants, it 
It the iW^nde ef the- viceroy and the principal authori- 
ties. , The bouses »H ill boilt, and tbe streets are barrow 
«iid.crbdk«4 The palace Of 'tlua^vibefoy is the only build- 
ing woritary jef> notice, tbe^i^b*^* are. a cathedral, 
eig|it ohaite^eie tw^ty^^ne eonvonts, an univeniily,1a'eol- 
an wat^nge and a tiheatra. ^mong 4he 
niiefuNiid^tViadt may* be mentioned mdionla^nf^ medicine 
and*ia|tllbifalMb a library^ mtHaidtM t>f WWl^fl^ani 
natnriH.bisitiry, and diCflreat bospl^tHh, was 

tenai^by. flke Carthaginiaiis^ and Waa in atimeyi^meB 
rm yu. 8 * 
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a place of great commerce, the products of its territory are 
cxxxifi* partly oii; wine, cotton, ami indigo. Sassari, the town next 
' to it in lm|mrtance%is^sitiiated iri a fine valley on the north- 
west of the island, and contains fifteen thousand inhabit- 
ants. Oi*istati0,,a town near the gulf of the same name, 
carries on a great trade in tunny, a .fish, which abounds on 
ibe neighbouring coast, and contains six tliousatui inlia- 
' bitarits. Bosa^ a small harbour at the embouchure of the 
Terno, on the same side of the island, possesses an ancient 
cathedral and several con%^nts; the Mails wliich encom- 
passed the town, are now in ruins. It is peopled hy five 
tbousafid souls. Alghero, on the same roast, carrie.s On a 
greater trade in corn than any other place in Sardinia. 
The population amounts to seven thousand inhabitants; 
its |>ort carmot <admft large vessels, hot the spacious and 
fortifiH likrboar of TPorto-Conte, at tM^o miles to the east, 
might con taitr* several fleets. 
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Europe Continued. — Italy. ---^iPourth l3e0tion.'-->JhUchie$ * 

Fannaf Modena^ Maesa^ Liu^a^^Oreat Eutchy of Tus- 
cany.^ — Republic of San Marim . ' ^ 

Thb country wImcIi forms the sulyect of the present' and book 
foUo^^ing chapters, is divided into a greater pumbei* of cxxxiv# 

small states than any pther part-of Italy, Seven independ- 

ent st^es occupy a surface of three ^thousand nine hurt-* 
deed aird seventy square leagues, and/ without including 
the Rdman teri-itory, <tliey are the most itnpot^tant from 
*the wealth and industry of their Inhabitants# 

In ancient times tiicso states coniprehended Sotitliern Annent 
'Cisalpine Gaul, Etruria, Otnbrih^ Picenwn, and Latiuin, aJu,!’**" 

^ The Anaitiani, a people of udeertain origin, but who were 
prohaidy Celtic, inhabited almost all the territory irl thh 
dutchy of Parma 1 their riiuits ^*ere ^lie Po on the north, 
the Trebf^i on thcf west, and the Parhla on the east,** Tho 
Litigones to the Boiith of the Po, and* tfip "Boit nn tlie nor- 
thern declfviiieff of the Appenines, a tidbe ef the same^driglfi 
aS the people that have been metitioried in the aecounl-of^ 
Bohemia*, were Settled in the terrijlorlea of UV 

logna, ^ud JCerrara* The Ifho 

in Etruria, were [leopleif b> the and Llghres, 

tribes thal ia their customs resetiiy<^^t|^ ^ 

shores of the Adriatic, the Setiuoii^,^ a* J^eopl'e of the 



# * 

:ii^ VtMls, in6a1>ttedf me unmtian erst 

oxxtfit* tiA country nmf iHe {A^esanl repuWic^ of San Mamno. 

■ After the JGauIaT hxi^^chnkml the Atpa, they were joineil by 

thhse mttevtdi tribes they laid t^iege tp »Rfjittie, and wete 
defeated by CamUliis The Picewfini inlmbited the da*, 
clivitfea of^ tlie Api>etifne8» whicly^ forirf the piwent territo- 
fhs of Ancorm» Macerala* and AscoH;*they wei-c Sabines 
by Ofigtii. * Their ctnntry was called i^enum from the 
quantity of mineral pitch which ft contaldcd. Oni- 
briai situated on the western side df the Appetiines^ bietween 
the Tiber and the }fera» a feeder of the river, was 
iiihabrtefi by a people sprung trom the ^auls. Accord* 
ingf' to Ciiurt-de*i&ebiKw, the Sabirtes, tlielr neighbours, 
dertved tlieir name from the Celtic word which sig* 
nifles high 4>r elevated 5 they occupied 'the aWrs apd sum- 
tntts of the Appenines* Ancient wi^^lters mention the Sabines 
in the fpost favourable terjiis: they were Frank, generous 
and \aliant$* their women %\er6 modest and virtuous^ their 
maiO^iages, afQ*s Mentclfe, were civil obligations, entered 
into In tlie^name of the slate ; a very extraordinary fact, as 
in ancient times, reKgioas ceremonies wore the bases of 
social 'contracts.^ ''jftic powOr of the Sabines as pi^ved in 
the early history of Rome ; tfre Hernici, the" Lucani, fhe 
Samniles and Brutii were colonists of^ the ’same people. 
Before their country^'wesJ conquered by the Romans, ih]|ir 
simple and ntetaph jslcal worvliip was exemnt fpOm the car* 
ruption Which chHra<^eri9<ed polytheism. 

The territory between the" mini tbs of the Tiber and tbo 
Tolero or the ancient wag eaUed It extgndeA 

to Ae* lake Lt^erim* The mhahitants or the ^Mth^^^*e 3 Pe 
th^eeceinVants of Peli\sgiat\^ that migrated fr(^|[%$»aiy, 
and aaiotljfor^ people,^ conaernldg a hose off gliit so "jyittle is 
known, tbaMhry have been termed tdMlgemjs^ > 

Ifbew Oharlemagne carried Ids victorliHgd wt^ms into 
Italyj lie made himself, ma«iter of Parioaiwdi 
but H is nokprov^eclplliat be gdte 

and^.it Is that Parnia ita'iitUte 

from Uti miim or tn^fid huskier wora 
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Bat whetlier it'wa« 4|i6^ff«ct o| poHojr kf tto'^ IpQn^nce 

wbic^ liglit Knd re}i(|;ion ^Wtfte pi>pefl orer and cxxXtr. 

sapcratitious princes^ Bain« contMiued long ip •p{(||(|Mpiidn —— — 

of tbeAe two towns* ‘Pie^ reppUlics^at a 

riod ; but civU divisions pnd tbe quarrels brtwaen, ^ 

Guelfs and Gbibelifts wore the iPepas'of4rBui8ferring t^m tfi , 
tbe Corregiust the ScaligerSf thoTiscontis^ thi^ Sforzas |U|A 
tho pupep. When Julius tlie Secotnd* a most ambitiraa 
pontiff, had formed 'tifie grea^ lea^p of kings . ^aipst 
France, he made diimseif bo invested in tbe posseraion el 
Parma ami Placentiw by the einiterpr Maximilian. Paul the 
l*liit*d made them over in 154f to. his son Lewis Farnest^ 
who wasasSamioated two years afterwards, but bis desOOad- 
ants er^oyed tiiero until ElHtabeth jParne8e,,the hoirpss of 
the family* married Philip the Fifth, king of Spain, and 
biwiight as Imr dowry these two'datchies into the liouse of 
Bourbon. The Infantf Don Garlos, Pon Philip and fiia 
sons governed them in succession, hut In ISOy the two 
dotchirs were united to the Frenob'' empire, and, formed 
tlie department of the Taro. > ThOy were .made, oyer in 
1014 kf the Gongtvss at Vienna, to the Arclidutc^ess' ALipy 
Louisa during her life ; (he next liei,rs, fpr (it'ey were iMoml* 
nated, ode- the Luccliese princes of the house of BopHiOn, 

Anjooa and their successors, • ' ' > . ' 

‘ The ptatesMif Parma consist loir the dutchy of the samw position ^ 
nadie, and two others, Ptaeontw^and Goastallat they are «>«4utclnr. 
hoonded on the north by tt|e ’Ai, 0|^ th« past jby Modena, 
ett< tbe wiidh.ttid tlie \fmt by M«ma an^ tib Sardinian pos* 
aessiona. ' Parma, ths ca^a) and.tbe largest, lawn in thO 
datchy,<>|B' situated oa tho banbt'Af t^s Pariua,<li torrent 
that is it* uhduaer. Tb« old walla >0^ bahtions forfti^.n. 
circuit. df ^ur mil|^ the streets ,and m^aafes* am li^ioiiW. 
but nellber Ihokodses^dpr pdhtic bulldfi^'alw it^cka^ 
far their f^^ttHdpture, 'I9is .eatb^naf *i»'|l''G(iijtUic and im- 
posing palaces iind'ptli^tuhnrrhes.^‘s|ilipm 

and'de8dft#i^|ihmhaihienta, l|ild 
ftmm ihw’Matdilo paintings 





ami aa.actnr Belting i» a of v^Ice iaWard at Mia 

remati^t cpmer^i^ 4ha lnJasa.', It 'm»f Jie.fff^et^d that so 
fii^'aii^adificehas nat bean uaed for i»pr» than a ceoturyj 
aaoMier theatre of smaller •bintfosiona ia>situated>'in a ftif- 
fereut part af the town* 'A,plajn baihljng beltimi Ihe Far- 
nesk palace, ia the residence of Mai'^ LouImi in one «f the 
rooms may he seen the cradle of lier»< 09 * I* ,'otUeri^ the 
toilet ao(|; costly fitmitare, which the town of Paris gar e 
to tli^T wife pE |iapo|i$nn; Par|na lias been ijojproved by 
the same ^rson. J^foro the ^year there was no 

cemetery 4n tlie town, itordead were" interred in chitrchcs, 
and tlie church of San 6iaTam-fi%(oUaio was reserved fur 
criminals. Physicians were aJli'are that .the custom had 
been injurioiis to the hraitl/of tire inhabitants, and |t waa 
abolished by |he reigning princess ; a largo piece of ground 
witliout the walls of the town has beeh couterted iiiio a rc- 
metery t Parma poaseSseafiteiliaritablelirsttttttioiirs and an 
hospital for girH foviided by the Brchdutphess{*the^ia> 
nageptent is committed to a director and to dye ledick, one^ 
of whom must visit it every day^ 

Fiacentu^ GuastatU, the metropolis of an sneient dutchy, containtM 
little woi'Hiy of notice,* PhtcCntla, libe I’arm«^ rucom* 

passed with ditches, "abut it is better 

builtt The' ducal palace, aithougV a brith .bult^g, still 
series to proclaim wealth of the Furiiese, mid the Jtal- 
eiit'of Vi^ola, who planned it.-' Oib^ e|Uii!4!»^Hy at- 
tract the i^otice. of strangers j but, like- Vermii^pi^l^P^Ctt" 
tia consists of straight.' broad, and' <lea?yt pt^OJtai^JOf^y 
placra hot »?>ads. ,^Tlie court m'dei- 

rmrated with ecpmutriaii statucO, • PBitMim 

of tbe 'Fammlh;^famt|y.^^lt has belsV ^dp'pr^^ toad thw 
town owes its' nani* to il4^^ akuation ah^ splpbrjli^i pir. 


tk^micphlo Mii 

poftiod Tb0 idl^mr is'.j^i^MjNliiraiigrd 

the stein iftitman'lrprisible from ev«nr>4irRhin too theptrm 
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Tw? cwirtf^le* , 






'^PotU«'‘l« tb«*^;^l>^5 ; «b« 86*') 

fitoiB famine, t|iat titty appeMetf their' hunger wlUf* Iflhttll# 
fl^. /,^*! ;’ . ' ' . 

Thd nantfi’iown haii given birth to ‘several di«tingui8h)e^c*)«brated 
men* to Ferfaiito Pallaviriiiift hn evciesia'rtic of Wi® Sevi^ ™*”* 
teeiith centorjr, not les# 'relehratedofor his writings than 
liis tragical (teatii* in' w|tich Rome, hail ahmh shar8, to I<o* 
renzo Valia* 'Mho cwntrihuteit in ih 0 ‘firfe 9 nth cehturj^ to 
restore the Latin lartguage to its ancient p'luitjr in italjr, 
to Gregory the tenth* u ho ordained that at the death of 
o pope* the canlinals siiouid bo coitftned ia coaelave* until 
the eketion of iiis suceestiOr* lastly, to ,981*411181 Alberoiii, 

M ho has hoen tefrtied tii* Riehelitu of Rpain. 

The hnrgh of CamprOlMoido ia tlio Campo-blorto* near Neighbour- 
whicb* Hannibal defeated the Rohiaps at the^attle of* the p^otia, 
Trehtu* . ^he remains of VelRa, a town' tliat apjiears to 
hai’« bgen destroyed by an earthquake, 4ere iliscotered in 
the yeuV Jf60 i thoy nit! coteretl with stones and earth that 
i^H-to the Iteight of* more tl|an twenty feet The great, 
jqunntity at bones, medaia,‘ai^i otheh vaiiMble articles wliicb 
im^been frobi time td tpne iUscoveted, indicate that the 
■ llthObitantB, Mka tliosc in Hei'culaneinn, bad' nnt tiibe to 
.ftoiipa, but were ingulfed Mitb tbwr riclies. 'Vcllia wps 
flio metropudis of tlrirty^ towns ^nd burghs, nf wbicb tJie 
names iiiM|tb#(l on a lifontse<abte, atilt pjsnnrved in Par*- 
ma, iitsui^te Uto name# of manF village# it\ ihb neighbottf* 
hood. ^ -p .!»*,' * * 

Ttie fmnntrrce bf'PBrniali iiicddsl!d9rableriteons!8t^‘!^Waaii7. 
silk* 4 md different liqueurs'! * Rlw', idld sUk are *th» 
pritddpai i^wdqcts of th# Wo|^ib«n-«<^eqt utfe’ 

nuallf n#ar Ihq |iatzo-Maggiom #* temWgiife# W ijli* 
oLtbe»«#|d^f«^TOlfpe Jiulidred - . - > - 

edit l^ins “nearly 
The 'phl^oleq^ <dl» used by ” 
great quBnUtibs from tfa^ same #8^ i 


Itedyt^i 


l^is'obCki^ In 




Putchy of 
Modeua.. 


lieggio* 


Town of 
Modena. 


Dutickya^ 

Mmm* > 


1lrititpnBv_ 

<liirt3Cl»«i;a«s hi and 
The" atiUv*hw 'lu^i^ijp ‘fiWonjiff ^ to 
the ein|i;^^^tl;fo popC8;‘tbe’’ Vend iatiij^ the 4i«lMf8 of M«rt- 
tiMfl^eifVh'and other prinPe^ wps Mlti^ in th^ ^lirtreijth 
iceiii®(li*y td'the. ppssei^ons ofrtii'e liPtfse ,^r'Ej{j^ 

’ilbri^ta. It wap Ifcited ¥ tl» C^aafi^W in 

4y|($y ah^ foriftptl hfterwhrds a pairt. 0^^ of 

"itraly.^ But thp atthd^e FrancTp, wWtuifewMcfl. by right 
ofl^ji-biblber b* die hh^WVduttdinifQPk^i^bn^b^^^ In 

linr 

" blbdpna» ha aj^bahie 

tiii^ bi^cbdeii, coiiit||ifna;^tf¥e^at^ble edt- 

jBceWcept the vliatf ^cal pp wijiibb gka^ii:|i^1b^ a 
ft gate birth to Oatiricl FalropioSf'tlai inoSt 
distihguiahedjanatoiiuat of the sa^eenth dentoryi and.it has 
(^ntributed Jli» adi/ibceinent%f sdonpe,. B^ thbiabours 
Of m.'solen’ddc speifty..' : :-^>i'Y 

■■'lt^g%^^he’ diieienf ■’Regfittn» 

Gotha, aiid rebuilt by Gliarieniagp»| ^ha j(|iAbd to the do- 
riilniona of the house of Este, after liaViiig Brea fbngjgo- 
veitied by its own roagiafratfs. ‘ it for rifeffy'Ab chief 

town in a dutchy,T)f which (be tirte aSiS by, Jiapo^ , 

leon,'and conferred bn one of hia byfcyesl .^neiwi^,'.' The foi^ . 
tifications areiiot more important tlian thoiit'i^Kd' M»)db^' 
lia; bot.'tbe, town is well bttHt»^t-eoBtB}bsa;grt|ii^ ftnioberw 
cpnviente, and cairtes-on a trade in siifc. tlilb 

birilipl^e of Aribatow cduftt^^b«t«lw6iT||^nn ahd 

w pleasant 'alld Ihpitful ; t^'d»i.lfs'."ift ,'i>e»j 5 h- 
bonrhOo'd aro.c^ered wiUt ceootw'^tiooe^jiPfitb^lflieo 
‘iomOd 

h»_l ti^' npfihei^'jpart ’o|R^;dHtcIiyi 'wral; 
iybo ■ nf W 'ea,rl#^,'^]ab -ap proi* 
re|ib»n<ad“ii»-;j^i^ 

The',ditfe6y'^';;bjj^'| ^b^S i'^;OT>ij» ■^ot ■efe 

InAdniAB In Oil If Ia" lltililli 
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terraneaOf the Sardiiiian states# and the dutchies of Modena boo:^ 
^nd jbMCCRY RltlioagJi a very small district# is ‘^rhaps cxxxiv. 
tlic fine^st part of Italy., No valley can bo more ropiantic 
than that of the Fiume-FrigidOf a stream descend^ fro^ 
mountains#, and enlarged by melted snow# forrning Seye« 
ral water-faUs in the higher or narrow part of the plain* 
shaded hy lofty trees#/ that add to tlie coolness and 
freshness of, the air even in the% midst of summer.' But 
towards its other exti^mity, the yallcy becwncs broader^ 
and the view from it mnre extensive; in spring# when 
the heat of the sun begins to dry the plains# the snow and 
the verdure of tl»c meadows, when seen from a distance# 
form long streaks on thp sidps of the mountains. 

The dutchy ’depended formerly on Modena, but its ter- 
ritory was added to the principality of Lucca and^Piombl- 
no, winch Eliaia BaccloChi, the sister of Napoleon, governed 
in the time of the empire. It was anew ^ade a dutchy in 
18 i 4# and restored to tlie^rehdutciiess Mary Beajtrice# after 
whose death,; it reverts to her son, the Duke of Modena. 

The small, town of RIassa is finely situated on a plain at town of 
no great distance fi;om the Mediterranean. The ruins of 
the cathedral serve to recall an unjust act of power, com- 
mitted by the last priheess, whose government has render- 
ed her dear to the people, — still she was not free from the 
faults to which persons are liah|e,i that rise suddenly from 
low to high stations. Eliza Bacciochi thought the 'ca- 
thedral too ;iear the palace ; ciiatmng was apt to make her 
itielanclioly# and the smell of rpanktiicen^ made her cough ; 
for these reasons the venerabie buildirig was:deint>li|»iied# 
although tim iidiabi tan ts were clamoroi^s# and the iiiagir . 
stratps romouisfrated. ‘ / ^ ' 

The tuwii^ of Carrara derives i%f impo^tapee fi*om ii|r Carrara, 
exhaustible marble quarries, that havC/ hcea 
a pprindi bjf more t]ia?i two The neij^^ 

bouripg biljf are almost wlmli^ composed of marbl^i"i|^ 
mean, beiglit may be, about twelve banditd ^4 
e^t^t bo| Joss thm two lehgiies. ^^0 

the finest and tho whiteisit sort is unite&Sili 
voi* vu. *83 
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booic .tho kind tliM the inhabitente .use in building their houses. 
0XXXIV4 jifon then tWelre hjHudred men ere eififfloyt 4 in working 
'* - -*' ■■■ the quan^e* Mut/ ?!}»<» exportiL, from 


Dutdijr of 
I*Mcca* 


Industry. 


gh^ 40ihyift Tuscany, wtsfch»%^m<kl 
the death "of'icj^e coiiateaa |||Uli|tr 4li 


beWever.,.nrord oi* less sulippBt te its? 
of .^rarle ‘cr^ed-’ if anew iftfo «*dttl^ i|Eie yher 
md.* Its government was often il^prdserv* 

ed its freedom from' the fifteenth century to ti(e period when 
it was united to tiie states of JtSliaa JBdrciocid.» l| was 
granted as kn Indemnity to the ducal fainjiy of Piurma in 
131 5r and it is jlo be. afterwards annexe to the great 
dutchy of Tuscany* * . . 

The Liiechese are. the most industrwH^ people in Italy, 
as the state of their ag^ruttnre, ^Ir tnufe'an olive oil, 
fbeif velvet and siifc manufactures, sufficiently evince. Pro- 
bity is always tbe companion uf Industry, and the bonesty 
* of the Lucclieso peasants has been commended by many 


travellers. • - . - ^ 

Town of The towh of Lucca is watered by tbe Derciiio t it has 
Lucca- itg ramparts and palaces, but the rampaVts are slight' 6»rU- 
fications, and the strong wailed palaces, with their, grated 
windows’ migljt be miaiakenrfor prisons. The holwarks 
adorned with lofty treesr 6>»'m a|(rimid>ta Wjtlks} hut the 
rpoihof tlie bouses, tetmiinating in points, the iib’egular and 
tortnoud streets rendee Lucca more Iike*a •fMirthem than an 
Italian dlty. Ali tbe ckurdtps are,, too profim^y streaked 
or adorned with difibrent coloured marble* vv'l'hs celebrat- 
ed springs in thp neiglfboUrbood are luoCh fthqua^mh timir 
' temperature is ahpat 43 * of Reaumur.. 

OrcRt The gfeat dutqby of Tuscany forms the most impfnhtnt 
TuicLyf ’prt®®lj>*6ty in ‘Italy; It is bonndetl by 'the doeabire^ of 
Jhueea, hlodena, the states of the ^shurctb s^ the ^l^c||ai- 
terraneatu' At|i|oogh the -climate is., aowhoi^wp, ppsto- 
cularly in the ‘part near the sea, Tuscany is’ nqtdd lor its 

fpiiUful fiAil ftftil i»sdimAi»tlfx ftpiUMbfeir. 1%#! windUh ^ thli RiatiiA 
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country tIH valuable, the rod resrmbles Claret, anil the book 
v/hite is more dcjic)^td thah'Sautiepne. But the lB|;nura of cxxxiv. 
the v|niHlp08seirarefl(>inotM<^9*d|Btriiyeil by wihif»liml in- 
im6atio^,lM tim fiillbihtl>^^ni^atfe»rta toe oQtht'fhifiilll 

its BUtemma. 

lnt'1>scBny, aAli«^ 
not lemt^f^ra^hhie fbV its jmlifrntial hamidfty, than 4tMi 
other ^rt their ftiptility* or the fine *a^il“ill»er- 

sifird sebnei^, which thO' descrijitioa has been givton-by 
Addison. The Moremma e^ttrhds'along a distance tif forty- 
tiiCre leagues tif«fhe neighboorhimd of Sienna,' PiSa and 
Leghorn. It may be et|Ual in superficial extent to sixteen 
or seventeen hundred Ehiglish slq|iiare miles ; the present 
population does not exceed forty persons for e\ery square 
milo; but beforo the country was conquered by the Romans, 
it was the mostpopolous region in Italy ; for inthe Mareniina 
were situated the Rtruscan towns of iZosrUu, Saturmiay Po- 
putonuty Co3$a, and AncedoHiOt in the last plare, wails,* 
baths, amptHtbeafCcs and dtlier ancient monunients still 
remain.* But the country and the towns have been de8i>- 
lated by ther depredations of the Romans, and the mteres- 
oire Invasions of barbnHans. Destitute of inhabitants, the 
Maremwa is ogverdd with wood nil the waters whirb an 
industrious (lopulation confined in canals, have formed nu- 
merous marshes, and their exhalations* occamon dangi>rou8 
diseasebn fiefore the Etrosid or Hhnaenm were settled -in 
the Marmnma, the land was probably jh the same state as 
at present, but'tbo^ surmouhtcd the obstactea arising from 
tiie insBlubrtty''oT the' soil, andXha jcoiiirtry bscamedourish- 
ing. 0«R>diB8 of Greehs, pepbap^Sgf(>tjihns» were settled 
in the dfaremmq} ,thh emperar '^audius had his country 
huttste^ilnd'' gardSha in tfe same lOghm, which, wos well 
adap^ for the vine and differenViirttlt Utw. . Every Rdpg 
Hkd i%t4il|iiforai wealth bae tmV ^a|^re(l, atnb’ the 
atrapi^ twshii^ only thw wrbtihsd*^^git#‘or a fem-peilB- 

• ftwWwteipBUr of aj[/ Th«mIiife,ii M liforwi s enosps^t )« 

iiulttirs la ' 
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BOOK ants in tbe places where a >numcroBs and industrious popn* 
oxxxiv. lation devoted themselves to agriculture. The dukf^ of 
' Tuscany inadd ' several vain, at^emps .to re-peoplp 'these 
marsliy districts. Chyno ttie T^ird encouraged a, colony of 
Maniotes from the PelopoucBus, but in a short ' time they 
were destroyed by the effect of the .cijhhate j c^^pists ■ frouT 
Lorraine were afterwards invited* and'they stupid the same 
fate. , Much remains to be dbne befo’re the land can be ren- 
dered aseful for agriculture | able men must be consulted on 
the best metliod of cheelfing the fatah effects of pestilential 
exhalations | tbe soil must be drained by govwnment, and 
agriculturists must determine the plants best adafited for 
the climate* or, tbe most likely to repay the husbandman for 
his outlay and labour. 

Tuscany was conquered by the Qotbs in the sikth cen- 
tury, and they kept possession of it during sixty years. 
Alboin, king of tbe Lombards, having defeated them, 
erected the country into a dutchy, and made it a fief de- 
'pendent on his crown. •Charlemagne having ' conquered 
Lombardy, appointed counts. Who Were afterwards entitled 
marquises, over the' dutchy ; they were the vassals of tlie 
empire. 

The cities in Tuscany retained their prosperity fur 'a'leng 
time} they were governed by magistrates appointed by the 
citizens. Rome, iq. order to weaken the imperijil power,' 
induced these' towns to enter into a league ‘Similar to the, 
one formed by the towns of Lompardy. Tb^ cBecuflon of 
tbe plan Was reserved for Innocent Ibe ipid the Ae- 

«apr md 'Xtggrandisemmt oj the apeetelps';^^ the 

wB^iUford' of citipens^ who were hmg.iMtbfHl W their 
engagements.* FIsb, l^nim, snd Floren^ tvetw'' the most 
important of the«Mt'.repob6c8< hud their ihie& were styled 
Thejr bad' awwwed conildqiwbilp by 
commerce in ifottrfctwuA century, bbt '«s if 'tfiidim 
that acquire peu^ ’WhW'piatJon,' Were 4idNdM^4d‘llll^lRdt 
to U9<trp<»« IB 

1N»War|irs m 


TuBcanj 
erected 
into a 
dutch/. 
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ses^on of J^isa unjostl/^ Vfai punished lA bsdOi&inj; the do* book 
main of the Medicis« * family that by fortunate speculations cxxxir. 
had become the' thost wOaltiiy in the town. Alexander of — — 
Medfois Was made duke of FlorenoO in 1531 by the inte- 
rest of Charles the Fifth* and hia son obtained from the 
pope and the emperor, the title of great duke. After the 
extinction of the Medicis in irsr, thW dutchy passed to 
the Anke of Lotraine, who ceded that province to France. 

The same duke' was raised to tbe imperial throne, and his 
son was appointed his successor in Italy. But' the house 
of Lorraine Was deprived of tl)e dutohy by Napoleon, who 
gave it to his sister dSIiaa.* Lastly, the archduke was re- 
stored to his dominioDs in 1814, and £Uia was added to bis 
states in the following year. 

The two principal streams in Tuseany are the Ombrone Riran. 
and thuArno, they throw themselves into the sea. 'Itie 
Amo, enlarged by several streams, may 'ha considered a 
river, it made formerly a long circuit, but its course has 
been siiortoned and confined by dikes, ahdthe lands 'which 
it inundated, aro now cultivated. The valley of the Arno, 
in the Appenines, fooUr which the river takes it^ soui^was 
in. the* time of the Florentine and Pisan republics, embel- 
lished with the country houses of wealthy merchants ; ip 
the same valley, at present |>eopied by wotlcnien, are ma- 
nufactured the linen stuffs that fom an 'Important article in 
the compimrce of Tuscany, and also the Ifraw hats well 
known as' Leghorn Jiats, Itotn’ the name 4f the port Whence 
they are 4 ^ippe% ^ all parts of, ttee^nortW. *■ 

Tlie ^rao CIPtmees ' l^isa afr distahee Of k leagkb 
from its embOntAnire. Tim t»w#‘'is one the mosl auciWit 
in Italy; #0 streets* are brmwilsp'd well'peved, tim#]^ 
drai, a OoAiie edlfia<at8 bu0il#mailblei^rWebWnWe^^^ 
|iOrtHt,'«dil ^et«i%-fbhe'‘'^afiahs, ^ipty^iro*^ 
vm,are if^twieAt8|^|^pi% sappitt''<lie roo#|nH!^^ 
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HOOK happened to be In ^e cburcb» when a worKtnan carding; a 
cxxxir. ladder, struck the ehandelibr by kccidfui^ and its awing- 
■ ing motion suggested to> tbia' philoaoplljier the fliat notion of 
the pendtthiln. The first <pandalora clock constructed by 
Galileo, is still preserved at Pisa. ThtJBu^ery is a churcli 
reserved for baptisms } Its Gothic vault is an sonorous as to 
pimdace several efibcts which guides npver fail td indicate 
to strangers ; if the fioor or pavement be stfiicfc, it yesounds 
for a long time $ if a Imrsdn speaks a load voice, an echo 
repeats several syllables^ ok if.be speaks in a whisper in 
any corner of the churCb, he is distinofiy heard at the op- 
posite extremity. ' . 

Sloping The Campanil Tbrto, or sloping towerv has been consid- 
tower. singular edifice in Fisa. Beautiful columns 

of white marb^ rise front its base, and svpport six tiers 
ef arcades, surmounted by a tower of smaller diameter tlian 
the base. The height of the tower is not Iras than a hun- 
dred and ninety feet, and the inclination from the ground 
to the summit, about fifteen. At the^ight of'so singular a 
monument, it is difficult to decide whether it was tRe ori- 
ginal intention bf the arebiteet to construct it with so great 
an ii\cHnation, or whether, as many proffissionhl persons 
suppose, it may .he attributed to the sinking bf me groond. 
sanu^ Not far* from the sloping tower, ^e> cicerone show with 
*” veneration the Campo Santo, a ret^nguiar tmiirt of vast 
size, surrounded with a sq#t of Gothic afirntdev the walls of 
w^icb are painted, in fresco. It was «W|mtjPifi!!ted in the 
thirtemth century for the pur^fese j^rUg'd^ ipAormous 
heap of earti^ brought Holy fitadtf the Pisans 

after tim third crusade ; H Is «atd to be nine ^p, and 
as the extent of the Cad^3|ntto f« imthee inffiv i^n two 
Hngfish mm, h |pm*t ships of 

tiiroo hundred to* boirfbblbH9idL"pcimfl|p tliiNew ti«a«|4hat 
number of sHcb'vnwsrls t^ Ip use, b# tramiii^mo 

grekt n mass o|'|ui»tdified ft%f^bidl«#fi tlffit y»'e 

bodira jvbicli me frarlgd i^^ybry i^^eeRlfy constAat^ j 

mp ta Ijfidy. 
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the time formerly req,uired» was (aid to be less tltaii'tweiity* book 
foar hours, the Pisans themselvjes admit that it takes at cxxxir» 
present more ^ban two Uaysii^ their, calculations are in ail ' ' 
prQjbabiUty'incornect^ sach miracles must be confirmed by 
undoubted exporintentSi 

Florence orFirenza rises bn the banks of the i^no, at Fior«««* 
a greater distance from its mouth than Pisa. Four bridges 
are built-acress 'the river, and these communicate with four 
quarters,' two lesgoes in circumference, ami tlirce thousahd 
yards in length., ‘Eiorence, if it may -be so said, -was the 
cradle of the arte at the time of tlieir regeneraliop, and the 
numerous objects of aH still contained in tiio same plaOe ren- 
der it one of the most remarkable cities in Europe- Michael 
Angelo thought it impossible for an architect to raise, so fine 
a building as the cathedraf; an isolated tower at no great 
distance serves a»ita belfry, and Charles th||F|irtb was sa 
much.pleased with its fiiiishe'd< cleganee> 'that' he , i^aid' it 
ouglit to be: kept in a glass-case, in order to defend it 
from tho ."wind and atmosphere. 'Tho^three .bronze 
gates the Baptise^ are Worked With sO' much* art, thiat 
Michael Angelo thought them' worthy of being .placed bt 
the entrance into paradiap. 'IL'he i^yal chapel or the tomb 
»( the Me^cis, began about three p onturUs ag% and likejy 
to be never finished, is one -of the most curious works in 
I ta}y{ Jaspers, lapis lazuli, '^granite, plabasUiv and- the 
rarest nubbles are ccdleeted in such profusion,, ’it re- 
sembles ndt Vi mudbf a sepulehrat' mnanment ,as, a magni- 
ficent mnaaics<‘ ,Tho.idrtircli of Santa Croce, 'a%rick .build- 
ing ori^aaiIy’ia6!Qdad to ber<mror«d'wtS> mai%le, c»nti^ 
the of idastr^oms men. Tlie t[omb -of Miatuml 
gelo enj^rtsbia own bupt h|r*-bimaelfjiv^at of Vittmiio^lM-, 
fieri wa» adonmdtby 

Ga||||^' Aret||ot a{m<,l^chiaa^0f.\w^ ia-aapralfedli 
wt^lng a award and * 

'The 0ucal pa* 

tem* arid 6^mk art iMr^j 4f pimjf- dwemm bwi- it 
would baQqemfdary toeat(#^I|jita (||lmlkl||bmi»tibb With 
our limits, . ducal hMkh, nibm fbtiaazw Pl^ ffoiii 
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BOOK the name of the peraM^who IhhU it id the year 1460, ex* 
cxxxiT. iiiuits a cbartcter whUsli ^promises age^ of du- 

’ ration. It conalsts oE thffee lofty atorie# lUfided i«to nine 
huiuired apartiuentt. ’ Mfmy^of ttienu carred and gilt all 
over, are rumish’ed in the most coetiy manner. In one 
suite a|« contained a valaabk coUectlon of paintings and a 
number ,of Florentine mosaic tablee, difiering -ifrom the 
other mohaics in Italy, by the; krge pieces of which they 
aite formed. The It^our required in thoee works is hardly 
cr^ible, fifteen, twenty, and twentyofive years have been 
spent by p'set of artists working together to' finish a single 
table.* The famous Vonos of ‘CaQOva decorates oqe of the 
halls, and the palace communicates with the Florentine 
gallery by a passage six handred paces in length. A 
stranger may there judge of the jiast magnificence of 
the MedicljBj^o may admire the 'Venns that bears their 
name, other ancient statues which were long tho principal 
ornaments in the Louvre, and several d*ceuvre by the 
greatest Italiaft' painters, The BoboU gardens adjoining 
the palace are in the taste transmitted «to us by the an> 
cients; they are>praised by the Italians, who admire rec- 
tangular walks flanked witii cot trees, fashioned into a- wail, 
or arched overhead. Tfie squares and streets in Florence 
arb' adorned with an hundred And fifty statues. Two 
obeUsks rise on the fia%»a of 9ania JSatiit JVbv'eflq, which 
serves as a course for chariot racesi, sitiril^ to tliose of the 
adcients; horse races are alse* an amiMement, the race 
ground is more than two miles in'^llngth.. The quays in 
Florence are much fiaer tbaq any in Pnribr. . 

Towns. Prato rises to the* north of Florcn^ foaiimids the Appe« 
nines, on the banite of the Bisehaio, tt Is q. place of seme 
trade, the dBbabf tents m«irafe0taiuei^p|lMn>^tsmi^ and its 
fairs are frequenfo^than afiy fii Tuscany^ l^toia 
is situnfod at base lif •the <Appeniiies; thea«e ard .fow 
towjos'ia. Italy in whitdt the etit^ts pre so large W so 

• nrCft.Mla 
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. ' • At L ' 

somei frttjiif -irfrei^^n!:^ nccoiwli^^^,! 

otfiers,' ftvhl^Jtte' extern word Jra», w^h eorresfw^^ 
witli its siHialton* bud ?dgiil^» 'on place 

wW<f^4.‘^R tlM» 

(lelivercik /'ft .^® ,l}J»'?Md«<»'/of .J>5*n^"gr«nt^nien,rf 

MaiIMfll^«;’^f.tW■M^lrt^A.Sah»t.Loi«I!izo, o( Ff > G«y 
or Guido, who 'liivenl^ .or discovered; aoe^’ .tljb. n^es , 
music> of Pop9 J«liiurtbe-''S^Cdn<^4p4 ^ 

.^ncrr^ •-' 

On tlib AjU^nindb tfM n|'fig^PI||RI^!fM fb ^ noMb o^^tbe ■ 
townfStiliiijil^jtlig. r«njoas ebnvni^'ii^i^CfimaldoiLie^ ij[»UR4.-^ 
ed In tl^e, beginning ojf^ th^eltfifefttjh century. . portonA.'fk^ 
the 'boutb'^iU^.of Aresso, rlsueX'oa tlio de^li-viiiy of a ,lijll» 
which (iif«ofidii^«v>a iifie:>jilaio, watiH^ the Pelagian. ' 
lake. It- iu- nuppoadd fto occupy 4lte; site of. Coi^'tliHni, , at., 
tow'ii -menttohikd by but .Whteb did not «]d 9 t;^in 

his tiiiiOi* WaH^^onstinctcd of>. \%ry ■lai^'.stoAcs ithat. , 
are not 'unit«^ by- any/eement, may still be f^eit near'CQ.i;,«„ 
■tons,' they i«isnd''hy-.the intudtitantfe of . 

Etruria. A|^n|ih.^n':'v>ry .;8niRjtli^'pIn^ ^ ;hns:;pqs8«raed-., 
since thO'-yei^ l:^^, Et^sCm ica^juJOf , 

miiclt^snill^ ttar&ciicchetit 

Failed fiNuts its rornusn m- a - r^*d>i^ad, citjhfioA'* ^>' 

taininj; .b;.hundr^-.and;':d^<th^and inh)i^t{M>t^ * 

a probltiiel»lr«oWta tvrcnty^ 

and the fl|rinneh»l^tt«r;;^'^i^^^ tlMi:.iii!VStnpiiHn%!rSicA^ 
exUai&'itio 8}g«sv8|^ay;h!V^-}«dvl^|^ ap!^« 

p««ik^‘^or .thtife*' 

buppUldt' saAitkn " 






m 





Pia 2 za del 
Gampo. 


tof ilw i m wt" ltl4c»WB' *mfmii***n iaf^«dtCP<W8 
Hftliliiifr cnsr 

tom b«tli 4^ii^’l||!i4irtt)lrM «« db^itinl; ttieir 

ga»t«r» ^ spiaw whiti 

stocki«|;9| 1^'«^4tttjMtral4B i in 

the tiiintieitta ctotniy. tvh^ the^ WtMi^ i^lliF^mfchifeco 
toM pfttvntring iMMnd'the A1{>s« was wttih making 

its way in’Itatj'. |t is tberefiira but baH^ Uotbi^ half 
Qredan$.slBncie]^ shafts with €k>riatbiau taps jsH^ ruund 
nralum. 'fhe most nmarkable fbatusa <dt this siagoimr 
edilkot Is’^e {ntni'Colourhd nhi^le oV onii^dwi b^6ad 

stripea ol <ltB||fr^hm'#n and diaty wMfh atttmwttel ji filth the 
nurs’d skim Nothing can poa^bly ha in s^hrso ta^ ; but 
the tnfatd paYeatent dotta in 1460. ^s on tbelcolitvarir serr 
beantifuM'* * 

There is oke sgl|iHP%t‘>Si(»iliii« tbe^Piaima del <!aai' 
pat Ufiw'boUov^ in* me f»lNi of mJhaSin, adixf^ped' with a 
|h)e> fhotilain, i^nd^ fitted witA pi^es in tl|h Gothip style* 
%iiitt Catherine the tutefar aa^of’'tbe lOa dale' 

baatdd in the ootmti^f as Baint ^nevisve wad M'-PaHs. 
Seen itt ibe fhcrrtt^nth ceMury, ^ dan^tepinf a poor 
dyer* she acted an ini{^rtant pArt in tUe cceiefigBtteal i^aira 
bf Italyi' She was soilt to Gnrgory J&iev«i|th» do' i>er~ 
saado iiim to ^oit Avignon, and to' rAstoeefikopjipal thi-one 
at Borne. It is said that a snoiety »WM’’4siajdBlhh4' in 4464 
in the house inhabited' by the saint ;*dt*etti^^OjiV4d4vet^ year 
^ daughters of pw^r artisans, talked* in proces- 
aion on bhr apnivorsitt'y, anil to4e hf toeti|4aa tthide occa- 
sions oaedo'^ cl^oicb of tltelr hatmaad^ Alpadhof oi'young 
pdm stood neap tfto proeeasi^r sod i^avo a Samdker- 
ciiief! fa hep whom he fovoAp If sh|^iphiiieih'stmA|m4d<*the 
haadftjsmidafrandirntormgd^tHf a 

knot on ih^aad then p«eiuiht«d B 

A Boma«^enlOft/waf moUmlm Augustai^iattA 

it otos ibencaifad l||rt^i«id)an hat§l^ 

Is spoimn jiiMgemilt# InfhHiCih 4m ^wholanA* Bma 

^ t^arviwiii'MSin sMaeimv. wHM an* '!' 




SienndM jbi 
afcfldemiM 


livfiiy «hd''>relt4>i^^raii>w^ 
of the 

belicire '<7fii^is|^l|l'l^;6ugVltartic»^^ ia^e ilivinviintiiH^ . 
to be H>ferior^,0od>' ;• V#''^f’''' ' 'V-"'' ■ 

' '„Tii9^^(l..|'ra^ -SiiBiiiiiji^lit^lBi^h^^ E^swKibi^ 

• to#b of ViR(d^i% ■tWtjMwo: qf boi. ' 
the pcwulfttioiit ‘ which ampuntei) Jbriderljf. to. 'S'- huhdred^ 


tlid«sai^;')s ^ tioV ‘li^iceih>'to f(nii> tboiHM fiiimbitahta; 
oiire one of the twelv#*^Hncipal^eities in .£ti^rta»,«J||||t 
now atiDoeC -dMertihl, ft leadp to .'the ' jiopalous tow^V 
Leghorn,— ra small bergli in 1120, hut at present peopled 
by sprienty^ve ttipusaadiifdivf^al^^ indudingftiib -inhabit- 
ants of' it»-^three'flobuihiW‘Whttib;^ more’ tlihn tliivty 
thchisand, ' ’l'be< streets are hr^ad aiicl 'M'eti baUt, the port 
is frwpiented by mei^imt ahips^ and tbp to wn> is. a (dace of 
extensi ve trade. . >Tlie prinripal^lfices aife tlm atord-lioiiaea^ 


the arsenals- and three. Iazarett«is.<.: Tlie bnly^.mouuinent 
worthy of noticr, is tlm;mai'ble 'ste^ of :.J>oke Ferdinand 


the Firs^ in the attitude of a ii^pqueror with four bironze 
slaves at* his, feet. 'I'lie harbour infix- buiii^red yards in 
length,.ahd ,^TentyrthKiinhreadth'i. bulks am kept for the- 
purpose oh tii^£«ifa| tb» .pebb|ef kn^ aUuyial depi^ites, 
qrliicli art cpiTth8-hy5tjib::$i^V|t‘'gt^ luany - Jewish and 
&reok>(||erthpn.ts at^ setUsd in ^m^ tbu^hf ' of the ex* 
port8'allii>KSfMpt.alabanihft^«d.ep|k1^^ '■,'•■■' ■ >• ‘ . 

Oplr^linia is' a disease pec^pr to Its spilt. . it . has been ophthai* 
:rto^i^htdy^',ditt'^i|^\ i'>i^lh«.-«^y.^U8t .driven 'by the 

a'Oaoun^lof ^ -eati^-jl^t idwaavn on - thh ■ 

Pfombino. 

td v^urt ;^iis^^ lrtfa.’tb^fi^^t l^lfriiscap tov^^j^'Jfo* 
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1I0OK 

cja&it. 


Island of 
Elba. 


Condition ^ 
of Tusca- 

ny* 


iKiiBpra* 


^tcte|wi:iii^P«| s«H«e «f waU» united 

w WlOW walis«;^r<i ei-- 

teifcivtf ;rtl<^ ^hicfc, ats^inr^ 'Bo*#i.^re.priginalljr ah 
atiiphttliiip^ while 1 »theRl:■«^^^ .})«#n pant 

tfP;tUe fchciWl Vettildnia^. Piombina'Btan^iim attack, and 
gi^es 16 n8«ne;te.|i»e neigfibourinfr gulf.-, The-filiP; ^nd ; clU. 

‘ mate arjaninwHolibhraejt^and tfte pop«laUo»»^w6iM pewe,,^ 
oatnmer^e have inbt adgiaent|ul» docs not «K*ed ^^Utbu- 
sand'inhahi6fdts.;<<' ■.•:•“■ ■'•.•:.• :‘> 

The island life Ettav ijWt woipe than. 
the ci>atiann4< i«ay he diilindj^^ 

JfltaM dtthjntt i n tfie i tiurt^ntb/^Atury 'to'jlbe ^Pisans i it 
lis afterwards taken hy the^eiii^, a«d?r|^ined at dif- 
ftntDt'ttrofie 'ihf'ihe'poss^Mon-^hf Jhe ddkea; of ^hdilaat and, 
tWking of! the :f wo gjemesi who ceded it W in 

laoi; - #hh'^Hindjiodti$A$ foait(na thousand h(di«hitahtg ; 
it W!W tlieioBlddiieC of idapoldhaj to whpui-it W^ gi vca in 
86veri[%»!^ by ihe j tredty. of i| t-j&'hhd hhu.^fby 'd 
on the 85th oFp'u8i^if^4SJS,:irt,oydeC^^^^^ 
brought ph^ iliat kihg^nw a aecdnd foreign Inj^sten more 
disastron* than 8heHB«f.‘' 

Popto-FerJ>aj«, a fortified town' with, ft hdrbaUr on the 
northern coast, and containing five thousanddnh^^i®***®* •** 
the capital of^ tiw island. Poetn>Lonjeoiiiei town of 

fifteen hundred inhahHawts, is defenddd l^r«,dortress built 
on a rock $ Its hartitar-haS'lijwn -called the literina. ,.■ 

Tmuny owes fa !)uke.,4i^>^rd the pn»s^idty/»hlch it 
still mioys; that prtnce Jhdd' abui^ before 
tlie year 1778} the convents were.ppt npwiy so hStherous 
as in bfiier Italian stataC,' Meed HSldlifW^inNfers 

weSe-aboUstied, the' inquisitiod wardniidi^i^ nomi- 

nal, the punlsiiindiituf deUih'tvas^'hlmai^ uakiiiMirii 
was -only -once InfiicM. iCbliS* 

taxes was Improved; atiiil they were r^larf^ IdSil 
fry and cotfiiinerce were bfed frdia tteip cdiiMld^ 
catiiHi was encotirtiged ao^g ittus iilwer|»d0hi a ,* 
people tbftt aire kept in' jil|Jy|ii the 
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These imprbvements, wMcb* ave fadhesrable %»f boo^. 

prince, that ever governed Tuscany, prepare^ cxxxiVfr 

to adopt without reluctance tha FitOjch Idurstvlliilt 4ui!lillg — — 
the late changes, part ' of the eM ^tyatem wai^ aqu^l^lqmledi 
With the Napoleon code; the )aada.of religious' eotmttWtfaf 
were restored; new abuses were<^ intrpduced, and the 
Tuscans, 'Whose mildneas is proverhta|^tra peoide 
easily satisfied,— >have ventured to complaint ' **' 

<Buring the fifi:h century, a Dalmatian' heuf'er of 'stdnea# Republic of 
whose piety induced him to preach Christian|fy» built a®”***" 
hermitage on the coast of the Adriatic, near th« ‘summit of 
Mount Titan. The hermitage was called Marinob hi^ re- 
ligious zeal made him add> the title of saint, and after bid 
death, lie received the honours of cauotiizatiefn; A town 
rose in the year 60 d, near the hermitage of San 
from which it took its name. It Was forntsd into a rupub* 
lie, fortifications wero erected, and two or tliree small fbrt- ' 
resses in tlia ^neiglibourhood, were in course of time ae* 
quired. The popes took iiossesston of the republic in 
1739 , a very insignificant ^conquest, but the emperor of 
Germany restored it to freedom. Enclosed by the atatUs 
of the Boiy See) it is at present under dbe protecUdn of ths 
pope^ Tim small republic, which adopted (he following 
protocol Ip writing to Tenice, Aik nostra cariumo, sordU^ 
la 8er«tiitsimt repit^lica di fbnetki'^ occu^os a suifaceof 
five square leagues; the town of Siti 'Marino, and 'two 
villages are contain^ 'in it %The wjlMi Of'^liie ptoductsof 
its territory pup|dy Its cmnmer^4(; ,Ti |0 sovereignty^ is 
vested capheii of th|i|M biiaar^ finei^tits, and tl 4 ig/h 
cutivw|dbbr itiAlie bdhate cbmtiidM'bf Aweftty fMldciakb 
tvP^i^ twdoly ^|miiii^nba'WhnM'‘i)f^ide|^ 

are 

tweiilMtiktrfttes 
Mito of l|«u 
* dmiaalaiiii^ 
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EUROPE. 


fgw^ued^Oeser^iiiM tf Baty. — F^h Section.- 
JOeterinSam qf the Btitee qf the Chnrch. 


Temporal 
anri scrip- 
tural pow< 
er of tbe 
popea. 


BOOK Abtbobqh the subjects of the different princes in Italy 
cxxxv* resemble eacli other In sercrai partiruli^ys, we tlunk it 
rijflit to describe \n a separate chapter^ a state which# in a 
political point of view, differs fppm e^ery other in Eorope* 
It is not uninteffestiog to conteinplate ap efectWe monarrhy 
having for its domaip the earth# In which it oojy occupies 
a pointy and for Its empire tlie hea\eris^ from %Mfh it 
looks at kiitgs as It^ inferiors* If4s not eas;^ define or 
e van to oharacterize such a power "as the throne of 
which passes tlie most anOtent m ^Europe# papal 

tiara is adorned with a triple ^orown,Jbs who ^11^ tlie 
and Wears the diadenlii is caffediha suoeeesor'^of St. Peter; 
«n 


ani n$n(ei(ittioti of^bls 
of t(in|8 .nd alt . 

Ifflil/'tbaiW w 

IjjOWfilf with' 


It Wtho 
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necessary that b« ahottld b# 4he weakest prin^ ia Qbl4k> notac 
tentlom, in order, a« the vimr sMT our Saviour, to osbxw 

than the kings ojf tlip earliif Su«* are * ' 

M’hjiaii nattnraliy occur' it^ uoiiaideilug the pi^ ,!• 

the sovereign power with his dignity as chief of |Iiedhiftlffii> 

But what appears an atiomaly at a tini^ when govert^jlaln 
and powers are defined, might, in the caaly ages of Chr^' 
tianity, have resulted from the course of Oreiits, from tilt 
force of circumstances. 

The^ supremacy of the apostolic see at 'BomO ^orer tlw OrigiB of 
other churalie% dates from a very remote period. Ireueus, 
bishop of Lyons, in the second ceptnry, and Saint Cyprian, pow**. 
bishop of Cartilage in the fottowln^ century, admitt^ ft An 
an incontestable point, witlraut, howei'er, deducing 'all’ the 
consequences which were afterwards derived. Before 
period that It^y was invaded by ^epin, the popes had no 
political, power, no temporal possessions. 1i7ie pretended 
donation made by Constantine to Silvester 'the Birs{, has 
been considered fabulous by the .most able critics and by 
the Vftratnontanes themsclies.* Bepio, mayor^of th« ps-, 

ISce of Childeric the Third, wishing, ^to maintain hia usur- 
pation by the consul of the natio^ (^d the att|hoi*ity of 
the citUrflC consulted solemnly pops Zachuriidi, who itov 
8WefCd«’like the oracles of olil, thst^tho sovereignty belongs 
ed to Min. who ^xerftSed the royi^^j^wqr. Suclj.’ah^ sb-, 
swer satisfied diio scui^ld^ qf'thomMlIi^robls mssteb Was 
cpnfinqd in a dtt»veht,,^dJ^ "" 

by the^rench.* ~ ^ 

hards fiS^'dib ipn 

Afldedl 4ci it 

1,0 
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BflOiK% ^ Th* Bwperor Henry 

oxx9.t«‘ ‘the Third 'giiT<$^ dotchy* nC 'B^neventn in the 

■ 'eiev)emhrhdhtttry yMi^[j^a»‘'coiintips»Fnf> TW«rty, bequeath- 

ed to 4^e^^pie|||^eir, the lerritin*ie»Bf Bblsena, B^nkf|sB> 
Mhnt»rFi»^eQdiilBr, Viterbo, Civita Ctfiteliana, '€orneto,^ibi>'‘ 
vitftjllVeheiiia’tM^vBracciano, posseadions which form the 
Fatt^tju^i^-S^'PeUr. Rome, then merely the. residence 
of: the popes, belonged' to the empire* it iwas diYided by 
repohlican facHphs. .Men possessing qiialitics that were ill 
adapted to' tlwflhplrlt of tlie age, attempted vainly .to es* 
tabiish a frc^.jgovemment. Rome and thd contignous pro- 
vinca ofiSahina wei^ not Included lh-‘tbe doihaina'bf'tho 
Holy See, until tlie end of the fourteenth -ce'htnry. Lewis 
(xonzaga, general of* Clement the Seventh, ‘ uwj|^ the 
mUrcliee of ‘ Ancona to %he states of (he 0horch'i^io32. 
The dutchy of Uvblnoj which belonged to the 'fafiSily of 
' Julhis the Second,, became the* possession of the pO]^ in 
li626.^ Tbe; latest conquests the ^jlfes^ made, were di'vie- 
tano, fte dutchy of CaStrp, and the coUnty of BtomigHone. 
The two last -principalities were the inlieritancefi^ liopo 
Paul lhe:Third, and lieieft them to his son FarnesO, who 
became.' duke of Parma and •Piacentla j butvqHti of bis de- 
scendants: mortgaged them -at tim Mount Of Piety Id Rome; 
for a sum which Im w'as uOahie to' p,aV> 

.Eleventh took poss^idn o’f theftf.;- 
iwnV The part Whifch kfJe ppe jtouli^^^^a^ of 

the' church, in fhei^U^e^W'^Olitto^^ Ffance> 

was attended with'disttsti'diis cunsi^tieni^ | it is by no 
means improbable, that if HapulOiiiil'Md retained bis p«iw- 
eis the. popes might have4^been .i^^ their ancient 

condHlon under the ejM^'nir ri^|fr;dut^on of the 
French intfl^di»<HUbai^y1iM:thO~jd|^^ ^nrch,dorced 
Pins.' tim Sftifli concfroil. -an tJlO tdiiei^nth 

of AijM irP€/: -)t;Wm>iat^tjtf^ c*4« 

Ffirndb a'certaijo .i)nfh'b^^of''li%alhe]i| Viiae^';||bii^^ 
dVo lmndted''‘ida^sd%ti'* chosen by mihiiiiij^rlel'^ 
r^blic^vthq^ li^rttmld'^ay' ii;eQiitr|l|(^piyi^'X«ti^^|^i^' 
ipraht a ' pamgd to French, Irou^ e|ieB bis ^to 
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French ressels, atod abut them aj^ainst the abi|» of e«ei7 book 
state at war “with tlw French republic. ' The tH»a<;|r^M 
soon broken by the ^pe lilrtiselfj fortune seemed *l^4ef 
dare against France^ and Fius'the l^th took pMseBdtnisif', 
Ferrwa in the following year* A letter intfrcepted 
Bonaparte ^roted that 'bis holiness was treating with tlid 
emperor of Germany; but at the approach of tiie cone 
qiieror. new conditions were propnsedv by the Holy See* 

The sum of tbirty>aix millions of frants or L.lt500»000 wa» 
exacted by the French generailssi.mo. and the other ternu 
of the former treaty were anew concluded. But the assaspi- 
nationof the French general Duplet, at Borne, in the^cpurso 
of the same year, furnislied the Directory with a pretext 
for overturning the papal government. General Berthier 
recehed orders tu, march against Borne, and the states of 
tlie Holy See were transformed into a republic. Whmi 
the Frcndi Jeff Italy, tim ephemeral republic fell of its own 
accord. The Bottian states, in consequence of nevt polith- 
cal combinations, were united to the c^owji of Italy .in 
1808; Rome and Paris were then Axed as places of resi- 
dence for tl|e popek A .new revolution was ti>e result of 
the events in and Pius the Seventh recovered the 
ancirpt {nmsessions of the church. . ' t 

The Homan states are hounded hy the Adriatic Sea Extent and 
on the east, by tlio Immbard Venetian king^dom on the 'Roman 
north, by tlip dutchies <of Tuscany and hdmiena.on the states- 
8outl)-\|e4<t, and by .the' kingduoi. of Naples on tho south. 

Ilieir extent in (mp direction .excM^t nJiie|y-A,ya te^ue^ 
and tweiii^-Ave in^ th'b oUter ; ttojr aucEscit may be . 
equal tp twts thousand. 4 Wo bundrid and fora, sqnyre 
leaguMf Anciont i^noi^lna^ona? peb p dptch^ coun- 
ties and oUiere wWob hiivp hoen 

ahoiished ; .tlip com^ryjls noWiidMfided thiNntdMrictr' 
aud seventeen fowmpJpnfj^ Fl5|ncl> sys-^ 

telb was thii'npiepns or,«eUat>ipivg,rerqi|Wj^ th!ajin.v^ Ih P 

' ^olliration py us^cf, apd in 

iroii''Nwt. , . 
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wjft tb«!( th# popn may be alwa;|^ unable to establis!! 

moral ImjirQveinbnt; the love of 
pUMl <|naHthm*|f wMrh the Ruinan 
a fiifl^reifEt ^govern* 

l^t^ ^IH^^nroi an l^ea of the' npttners’^ |e#frnm 9 At 
ttf thnfiKMpte In file Roman state^^lvte must \}mt the «!|^- 
tal| not the minor towns. ‘ * 

Bom*. .ordinary method of life jit Rome» Bnay be termed 

a loiig lent, so murb'attention do bH fiie inliabitants pay 
to the e'Merior duties of religion. That large cil}', winch 
might contain three times 'more thaii Us present popula> 
tion, has 8 sombre appearance, rendered more striking by 
large squares, spacious and desert streets, nnmerous monks 
or priests, and the majestic ruins which are seen at every 
step- The ’very market places are almost as roiKli de- 
serted on market days the rest of the town. But tlie 
stillness is changed into noisy mirth at tlie'time of Car ni- 
val f Rbme is no longer the same city, ali ranks arc then 
confounded, the ciiurches are deserted, and the streets can 
hardly contain the inhabitants, all of whom leave tlH'ir 
Moccoietti, houses, ‘and join ill the joyous throng. On these ^ays of 
folly are seen young hbbots, grave magistrates, even pre- 
lates covered with masks, in quest of plensure, wfliicb may 
bo easily found, for both Sexes are persuaded that a few 
moments of error are fully expiated by the penitence and 
holy privations of ‘lent* Tumultoous crowds assemble on 


the Oorso, which Is on those occasfons lined with two liJes 
of carriages; pieces of tapestry and other ornaments are 
suspended, from every window j cen/el/f Or sniafl fragments 
of puzzqiana, dipt in lime water to imitate sugar plums, are 
thrown against the foot passengers and tho equipages, fol- 
lowed by the shouts and api>}u«9« "f a moltttode in masks 
of ever/ colour. 


At a given 8ignal,^the report of a cannoii; the middle and 
the greater part of the Corso are cleared 1 hofSes without 
riders are seen in filU 4allop,^tin8el glittering about flipir 
manes ahd f^sr— ribbons with bonSi^ matches, sbfW* 
mg in the vrindj sparks ^ying tfieir bacl4^ dides 
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and every part pf tlieii; body ; thus gallpd and tormented, book 
the THglitened animals run ab/fuU speed. cxxxv. 

follies of th^^rnival^ whicb.may be 
t SjpB P^Pcqfm bf th«,#it^^|,.'Ro(piW,iBre 
i|p|r«dmi^ diversioiidik on tlie j^ig}^ of Shrove Tinp^l 
m<m» women, and cliildi-eii, walk about the streets, ^Iv 
.lighted tapers in titeir liands, and pursue each othOr i)i 
order to extinguish them. Every eqtiippge m4st also be< 
illuminated, otherwise it might be broken by the populace. 

The same customs were obsei vetl in ancient Rome during 
t)ie festival of Ceres seeking for her daughter ih-oserpine. 

It niiglit be naturally imagined that tlie police are dare* police, 
less or useless in a capital, where government, instead of 
punishing, negociates with bandits; it must be admitted, 
however, that there are few towns where the police are 
more efficient or better regulated than at Rome ; no dis- 
turbances ill the streets, none of the petty larcenies so 
common In givat towns; it seldom or never happens that 
handkercliiefs and watches are stolen. It cannot be denied 
that stilettos are sometimes used, but it is from jealousy, 
not from avarice or desire of gain. ' The streets of Rome 
are not sullied by the degraded beings, tbierated in other 
towns as a necessary leprosy, and whose sight serves to 
tempt the wicke^ and to offend the virtuous. Public 
women arc banished without any scruple, or at dll events 
they can never be distinguished by indecent effrontery. It 
may be mentioned to the honour of tlie papal government, 
that it lias done much to. suppress licentiousness and im- 
morality by encouraging marriages. Marriage licenses, 
says an autiiur, are grq^nted witli as much facility as pass- 
ports, and as soon as these licenses are presented, the cu- 
rates must reml the marriage cjeremony, and pronounce 
the nuptial benediction. He who seduces *8 young woman, 
is obliged t 9 marry Iter, px to pass fiie yeara of bis. life at 
the galleys. 

.The church condepms usury, but it permits >tbe car- Monopo. 
dinala to enjoy most unjust moBopoliea. iChey only 
are permitted |e sell the necessaries of life,— oil, gro- 
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BocoL cericsi corn, flour^ and bread. The grocers and bakers 
cxxxv* ure merely agents, or if cny wish to exercise (hrtr in- 
" dustryt>n their own afcoiint, they are exposed tov.i^9^a* 
tiotts oppression. Besides, go\ernment regiilati|ii^ie 
price of bread for the nominal and ostensible v^jpin 
that the {leople may not pay too dear for it, but If any 
baker attempts to sell it under tbe regulated price, be 
. may he liable to a severe penally. Most governments 
are now aware of the bad eflTects of lotteries; at Rome, 
however/ that iniquitous tax is riot only levied on an 
ignorant and wretched peopli^, but sanctioned by the 
. ministers X)f religion, for the tickets are drawn in tht pre- 
sence of clergymen, bishops and cardinals; children turn 
the wheel, but before they do so, they make tlie sign of the 
cross. AUhoti|h lotteries are permitted by the church, the 
same church prohibits games of chance. 

At VsirtB, gensdarmes guard the theatres, and are sta- 
tioned in the public places diiring.restivals; at Rome, go- 
vernment goes further; while the follies of the Carnival 
last, and while tbe theatres arc opened, an cxeeutioiier 
walks gravely near his camlettOf an instrutnenl of putiisli- 
ment, destined for tliose whose tttrbiilrot mirth the 

prescribed rules on festive days, pr f(»r the critics who 
venture to condemn or interrupt a tln^itrical reprrsenta- 
,tioti. The cavaleJlto consists of two boards joined to each 
other, and forming Wo inclined {danes; it is sujiported on 
four wooden feet, and the tvvo in front are higher than 
the others* Delinquents ,are placed horixoritull^, and 
bound to it, so us to prevent their escape, while tjie exe- 
cudoner inflicts a certain number of las hea* Vintners 
must submit to tbe same punishinont, if auimaf food, or 
any disbes that are not permitted, appear on t^eir tables 
during lent. 

Strappado. Strappado la gn inf^trumenf of .puniabment for great- 

er offences# tlie hamls of the criminal are tied .bfiiiiiiii Jus 
back, be Js raised Jnto^tbe air by jm^ns of a Hpr, apd 
^ allowed to fal|||iu4deniy to the gropiid^' . ^ 

Puniib- The assassm iapontshed by depth, but not until be lias 

dMtb. 
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remained several days in a dungeon, — the victim of sns- book 
pens'c, and ignorant of bis sentence ; lie is then compelled cxxxv. 
to listen to the exhortations of a priest, to confess and to — — 
communicate. Three days after these ceremonies have 
taken placei the criminal may be executed ; but if he re- 
fuses the consolations of religion, he is besCt by all the 
monks and priests belonging to the difli-reht congrega- 
tions, until he confess!^ end if he persists in his refusal,' 
he cannot be piinislied without an order from the pope. 

The torture has been abolished, and the Italian or national 
language substituted for the' Latin iii tlie civil and ecclesi- 
astical courts, during the pontificate of Leo the Twelfth. 

The govermnent of the Roman states, consists Of cardi- Govern- 
nals who fill certain ofBces, and laymen to whom different 
places in the magistracy and army are committed. One 
cardinal perforins the duties of Camerftngo, or minister of 
finance; he presides in the Apostolic chamber, — the council 
entrusted with the revenue of the state. Another dr the 
secretary of state cori’esponds with nuncios and 'legates; 
his office is similar to that of minister for foreign affairs in 
other governments, '^be Ditario is entrusted with the no- 
mination to vacant benefices, with disjiensa'tions and an- 
nats. The vicar, besides, bis episcopal functions, may be 
constdt^d in Rome, minister of the police; liu watches 
over the iubabitants, punislics transgressors, and enforces 
the laws against the Jews. The office of the . cliahceilor is 
Sufficiently indicated by it.<f title. The auditor administer 
justice, derides inti-idate’ lawsuits, and examines those that 
are apimiirted to diocesaes.’ The secrttary of accounts ma- 
nages' whatever ap|)ertaihS’to the public' expenditure. ' Dif- 
ferrtit 'ussemblics of cn|tUnals are called coPsistih-ies or con- 
gregations; the ,memben) of 'cdn|ii$tories deliKeratc con- 
cerning die tnpmination of niihciu's, legates tlid bishops, 
fneuibd^lb^of ctmgrela^hns' pasSsaentence on murder- 
claiiP the idght ofitifyliim or fmpunity after' hay- 
rcfbge in; a chiu*cH| tKey'CjcamMiie the cdiP|^aint8 
of the people agaiitst their governoi'S, * th^|Cia{itti fpf;^^'6 
Who solicit tittes of nobility, aijd 6tii^ Hke 
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bo<>k: nature. Tbo coAgregatidn of rttcs regulates thb ceremonies 
GXxaV. of the ciiurcliy and confers after the itaual forms the'lion- 
■■■' — ours of camiiiization. ’ TJie chief of these congregations is 
the Inquisition or Santo-O^xio, which the Index or a coun- 
cil of censors assist A iiunibcr of cardinals form tlnj Seg- 
nainra di GiusUxiat n court that re\ie\^8 the decisions of 
inferior judges. The pope presides in the Segnatura di 
* GrazWf his holiness ami several cil'dirials examine the pe- 
titions of supplicants, and the cases in which the royal pre- 
rogative of mercy may be extended with advantage. The 
Hota, a tribunal cpmposed of lay judges, takes cogni- 
sance of chil cases in the first instance ; the administration 
of justice, and criminal cases fall within the department of 
the governor of^ome. Two Consulia or courts of appeal 
are established ill the Roman states, the one in the capital^ 
the other at Bologna.' The senator and his four lieute- 
nants form also another lay tribunal, and the conservator! 
arc magistrates entrusted with whatever concerns the inte- 
rests of the towMi$ they regulate the distribution of the 
taxes in the ebi^f town df every district 
Religion. Superstition prevails not only at Rome but in all the 
states of the Cimrch* The inhabitants observe scrupu- 
lously all the ceremonies of religion, omitting nothing con- 
nected with form or etiquette, although apparently destitute 
of tnie devotion. Tlie» confession is a practice w hich all fol- 
low, more fj'oiii custom than Christian humility, rather to 
lull the conscience than to aorrect vice. A lady meets her 
lover in a church, they may be alone, and it often hap- 
pens that the churches arc deserted, but she never speaks 
or even looks at him, unjtil he has counted all the beads In 
his chaplet. The people kneel and receive the benedictions 
of the pope;" it is not at Rome, hoWver, that the chief of 
the church Is thought to participate in the divine power, 
what he gains in temporal, he loses In spiHfSal authority. 
Certificates As soon as Eastcr is over, the curates demand from 6ielr 
parishioners certificates of cotnmunion, and if any do not 
present thefn, their names are added to the lists of thO'ex> 
communicated. Although the subjects .of the papal go- 
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vernment must observe tlie ceremonies of devotion,, otran- booic 
gers* enjoy the utmost freedom; no processor are raised cxxxv. 
against foreigners, who do not dock their liousta ta- — — — 
pcstry on Corpus Christi ilay, and it Is not necessary* tlmt 
tliey should take off their hats. If they see a ero^ or the 
viaticum in the streets. Lastly, whatever a man’s religious 
belief may be, he may be assured of ha\ing his body tran- 
sported to the ^church tftcr death, and provided payment* 
bo made, of being interred with all tJie honours and pomp 
used by the Romish communion. ) 

It is needless to make any remarks on the sigisbei or Sigisbei. 
eavaliere serveniu they are^ as common in Romo as in the 
other large towhs; during the residence of the French, 
these lovers were rendered ridiculous, ai^ Intrigues were 
substituted for the contracts which good natured hiisbaiids 
made with the gentlemen that their ladies loved. Foreign- 
ers who have lately retunud from Rome, admit that the 
ancient custom is again bccoiriing fashionable, a natural 
consequence in a country where the beneficta! efibets of 
education are unknown, vihcre it docs not tend to improve 
the morals. 

A government wholly pacific like that of Rome, might Arts and 
console itself for its political nullity, by encouraging and sciences, 
protecting letters, sciences and arts, but 'an intellectual 
dead ness seems to pervade the Roman states. I'hc sciences 
are less cultivated than in the rest of Italy, and the toXvn 
which contains inexhaustible treasures for the archaiotogist, 
possesses no antiquarian worthy of being eomimred witk 
many in Germany or France, The literary amdmia$/m 
Rome are more obscure than other societies of the same 
Sort in the French provinces. The stag© cannot fitmt isb 
in a .town wliei'e iUh tragedies of Ailieti are not permitted 
to be acted, where the tiieatres are only open a^few days 
before and after Garnival, altliecgb prelates appear 
at tlieatrical representations, ,it iwould he ifinok better to 
prohibit such amusiements, than to^aanctieh a erimitiiai 
miititation in «tlie holy city, by aubsittiil^g c^straH hr 
BioginS ^Bmeii« ^ |(o name worthy twige of Italian paint- 





BOOK. }itg nxiits at prewnt in tho Rotnan scliooK and were it not 
far file anciettt tA^t'd^eevvres i» nhicli Rome abounds, 
• the Frencli aradeiny of the fine arts might as well be es- 
tablislted in an^ other town. Mosaic painting is the only 
art in which the Itotbans excel. 

Education. The people in the upper classes aie as indolent and ill 
informi^ as the present Venetian nobles ; the reading of 
‘the young {wople is mostly confined to thp romances of 
Voltaire, and tiie git ls« in order to make up for the time 
lost in a rnhtent. read frivolous and dangerous works. 
The lower orders in the towns'an read and write, but such 
knowledge is by ntt means common in the rural districts. 

Enougli has been already said enneerning the manners 
and customs of ||ie inhabitants in the capital of the Roman 
states, some remarks may now be made on tiie most re- 
markable ancient and modern monuments that are con- 
tained in the same place. Rome stands in the middle of a 
lai^e plain, which extends from the Appenines to the sea; 
tliat idain was formerly fertile, it is now comparatively 
■steriiei He n bo enters the town, can 'hardly believe him- 
self ill the former capital of tlie Roman emidre, so diflTcrent 
is papal iro.m iin|ieriHl Rome, of wliicli seme scattered mo- 
numents are still t*emHining, iiotw'ithstaildiAg tlm ravages of 
time, barbariairi and Christians, attest the {last existence, 
Tlic modem soil is much liigh,er than the ancient, the 
Tarpeian rock does not exceed at present twenty-five 
or thiity feet in lieight, and the paiement of a small tliurcfi, 
bililt at tlic base of the Palatine bill, is exactly on a level 
with tiie domp of an ancient temple, erected on the spot 
where Romulus and Remus were Supposed to bave»biBen 
suckled by a wolf. It was necessary to removo-tbe AtU to 
the depth of twenty first, iti order p>' diacover the Jbase 
of Trajan's pillar, 'MoiWv than half the p^estiil ^be 
triumphai arch of Constantine aupo domwd' wHH peettt,, 
which was also^reinovUi^hiefore a eonteet judgm^lBuiii 
be formed of a monnidedt that liaa jpuflSbi^d little'^^Ci^ 
the efihets of and although 

when art was on the deoHae, is iieO«^lhdiM> iin* 
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teresting to the antiquai^. The fine Egypfiaei obefisk book, 
loaded with hieroglyphics^ aod cut by ^ order BUpisest cxxxvl 

thirteen centuries t^fore the Cbstgtian era> ^i^’^el|Yered 

with sixteen feet of earth amidst the ruins of the^g^tait 
circus, before it was tran»>orted, in the time Of Shttfiff the 
Fifth, to the square of ^ John of Lateran. The W) 
reached to more than half the height of the principal gate 
in the arch of Septjmiuh Severus. Many monuments tiiaf 
still remain of ancient Rome, #ere cleared hy tbf French 
government, which did more in a few years than moat of 
tlie popes, to restore them to the admiration of modern 
artists. 

The Pantheon, a temple erected by Agrippa to all the Pamheon. 
gods, is perhaps Uie finest monunsent o||| ancient Rome, 
and certainly the one in the best state of preservation. 

Tiie round arch is equal in height to Its diameter, as If the 
architect had wished to imitate the rotundity of the celes- 
tial splicre. The interior of the edifice is a hundred and 
thirty-seven feet in diameter, and the light passes Into it by 
an opening eighty feet hi circumference. Adorned with a 
magificent portico, composed of sixteen granite columns, 
and crowned with a pediment supported on eight columns, 
it was easily changed into a 'church. The tombs of Ra- 
phael and Annibal Caracci, the' busts of Taltadio, Winkel- 
maun and Nicolas Poussin are now seen * instead of the 
heathen gods that were fomOrly staliotio^ to the Pantheon. 

I'he Rotondo is the modern name of thit bdifice, and the 
slitinger ascends Jby steps to the drCubir opening in the 
rdo^ 'The ^omeawps covered with ^hrotiae tlie time 
of* the Eomqn power j '^Oonstaitl^ thd Sw^nd waO #ie first 
whoridek part a#ay/etid sentit to Syracuse;, the rest 
was^mf^oyed lti^0otitRrlfi3ting Ihd of 
8t. afitfltn #«li% the defend* 

*'l^lMaphkheatrer#''^teviai^ been called thVcoHMun. 

^ OolhRuii^ from ill 

a sta^ ^l^^aeeeiwadWo ^ 
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BOOK it iras impossible to change it ibto a church ; but the people 
cxxKV. i^uve respect for the building, since Pius the Sixth 

erecM a largo cross ia the middle of the arena, and fifteen 

to the taemory of the martyrs, who are supposed to 
hare itetdshed within the enclosure. Twelve thousand Jews, 
whlWt Tespasian made captives, and brought to Borne af- 
teir *^e taking of Jerusalem, commenced the edifice, which 
* cost at first a sum equal to L.S,083,500; it was afterwards 
finished by Titus, llie outer part of the building exceeds 
fourteen Bt^dredfeet in circumference; the interior is five 
hundred and eighty in length, and four hundred and ciglity 
in 'breadth. It was supposed that it could contain 80,000 
spectators," but from calculations wfaicli appear to be more 
accurate, the number has been reduced to fbrty-four thou- 
sand.e‘ When Titus' opened the amphitlieatre for tlie first 
time, tiie stage was crowded with an incredible number of 
wild animals of every sort, — foxes, iionS,.tigers, elephants, 
stags and gazelles ; more than five thousand were destroy- 
ed in a single day. The arena was sometimes changed in* 
to a lake twenty feet deep, the wator flowed through 
eighty openings, and the people bebejd the spectacle of a 
naval combat. 

It is enstomary to visit the Vatican, when illnmined with 
torches, and the tlJoliseam by moon light ; and eertatn* 


Vatican. 


ly, the pale light of the moon heightens greatly the eilbct 
of the vast amphitbeatne ; the imaginattiaii may conceive 
the ghosts of gladiators issuing from the vomitories, or the 
sfaaJim of Captives that perished before people, accustniB* 
ed to barbainns sp^focles. < 


The Vatican, which is ^nmtigimas to the *thwroh; of St. 
Peteiy is supposed to be built |ai|lme. 

It tmnsiste pf several e|yhte» amoii^l^ter 

s^rfoce fhOB both 
tmdor is prided into tW||^;tUn»bb 
large^tiUe hditdretl amt^rlttair-cU^BudfirelVi^^ 
aphrtmenfo, ^ gn#, 8foir*cj»t^ wfiicli 

■' ** ‘ 
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lery of antiques, served as a mode} for in. (lie vqoK 

LoiiVrc, to which most judges give the prefei^|^|^\ lE’he cxxxt. 

chapel of the yaticaii,<or the fi^ous Sixtiae'',|j|^p^ ,is 

richly decorated, and its' finest ornament is the .l^SNwiyted 
painting of the last judgtnent, in fresco hy^tj^pyiel 
Angelo. Thd library contains seventy thousand 
and forty thousand manuscripts. In name palaqe' are 
scon the school of Atliens, and the other fresco paintipge 
of Raphael. A small building which qqil&ili^cates with 
tlie Vatican, and commands a fine view of^'fl^e, and the 
neighbouring country as far as the Alipraifie^^has on that 
account been called Belveden, In, tlio same bptldit^t and 
in a much better situation tbap the Louvre, is plaped the 
statue of the Apollo,— the theJ-iPcinvre of ancient sculp- 
ture : the Laocoon, the Torso and the Antinous ar&seen in 
adjoining apartments. 

The Vatican is the residence of the Pope in winter, and Quirmai 
the Quirinal palace in summer. Although tlie form of the 
edifice may he irregular* it jtas been much admired for the 
magnificence of the .interior, the fine Tiow'«from it, and the 
beauty of the gardens. It wga reserved, under the Prendh 


imperial government, for the young {wince who received the 
title of king of tlome. Thb palace derly^ its namp from 
the Qoirinal bill, on the aummit of ft stands.' It 
lias dso been cidled iMm^^vall^book^ In fr$pt of it 
are two gropps «f marb]%,8t<t|nes,f, e^b reiaWnttog a 
bene of collessal jppfortioiifiilf^^ /eet 

height* laipease'to groppe m 

’ ancjenl* hot they are 0et tfaesKt^i^eil l^hl^ini^eu^Praxi- 
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.fiei d«Tqted to wifi^fiid'profane pin(po«es,-T4he wpository 
*of oft tablMof braf8> Tbo 

mo^rii il^tol to^gnifiCRiit bill, and tba buUdinga on 
H are ^M^d^V Atoiicipal magistrates. A^ingle 
4igb!^4«^step9^ |M|iiiied by.Michpel Angela, leads to the top 
d^tt^ihlll,^st]rl^ by ^eruption CaVij^gUd, Tw» 
aftt|S||i Itoito of ' basalt gjiwiCtbe foot of the stairs, and two 
malto# eollbsM tbb topi tl^a,latter were dog out of the banks 
of too Tibed, iVb handirM and fifty years ago. Each 
bolds a |srdl>^ horse, collossal too, and yet scarcely reach- 
ing to ,tbe Whbft .bt its gigantic master. These figures, 
which are but of indiEerent uioihmanship, have been styled 
Caatoe and Polhtx. On a Km with them are two mhtUatcd 
trophies, two statues of the S<nis of Constantine, and lastly, 
at the extremities of the balnstrada two miliary boundaries; 
the stone, Ko. I. on the Appian way, was formerly placdd at 
the end of the first mile, but it stands now at the beginning.*'^ 
The s<}uare or pianX/Ot to which the stair leads, is regdiarly 
bpilt on three «ye8 ; palace of the senator occupies ,tbe; 
front, tost of tim Caiaeredtirit the right side, and th^AMi- 
seum of antfquitie^ the left. These buildings are aIso.tbe 
vt^ork of hftchael Angelo; add by hU direction toe brunne 
stato^ of'MarbSli Aurelius was placed in toe middle of the 
sqaar^-*^p finest qncient' equestrian, statigs in existence, 
and tob onl^ oqe topi hap been found at Bomip 
The senatorial towor in Ihmiol thocap^l, commands 
a.^tas| 8pa,ce covered^ with i^ns, now^too Cafnpo Vhedno 
or cof -market, formdl^;^ toojJ'ontm i* From thht., 

elevab^ station, aboqt two'^jNttndroiiykef above the 
.sa^fjs.M. ^loond, eldest (^icero ’Wm' 

bqvb l^'Mard, re^b^to 

bei^ In^tp^bnpti 
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gory^ head and band pf this iaTionr of his coatitii^f* might book 
have heen seen from tftoi samp station, soon alter. t® 
the side of the same trihdne, and' iSte same pieoplp nhtteijr ' 
looking on ! Instead of conterfding ’'crowds of patld^^^h^ 
spirators, orstorf, heroes and fools, each acting bh 
only sate a feJp' cOws qoidtlf picking ap blades 
among the ruins ) beggars and monks, and asses ‘^mecr^ 
with bags of poazolanaj end a gang of-gaUsy slaVes^ lazny'' 
digging for antiquities under the lash.of a test toaster.^* 

The gulf of Curtius majr recall the patriotic ^eotioja of V 
Roman general, but it does not deserve at predenlt me naisfe 
of a pond. ’ 

.The Antonine column, snrteounted with a statpe' of 


St. < Paul, rises near the Jffonte-Citotio. The te^b of 
Adrian on the banks of the Tiber, has become tlio. castle 
of St. Angelo. The bridge which leads to it, and Which 
bears the same name, was the anCient ABlian bridge, built 
by Adrian ; tlie two statues at the entrance are those of 
St. Peter and St. Paul, the other/represeot angels. 

We may leave thtse ^andieot monnmenl^ disfigured by cbuiih of 
bad taste and religious .zeal, and direct ouy steps to, the s». Peter, 
roaster work of modOrn Rome,ilie largest dbHstian temple 
in tbe'wOrld. Ooo'fault to the chtoroh of, St. J?eter may pe 
mentioned,— the principal front iostMd of reSeudiling tliaf 
of a temple, looks mOro like the ‘f^nt of a showy Pj^jtee. 

, X}>o dimensions of the buitding^ate so great that tlie"^qg> 
nificent cupola does not seem to fotw any pa|4 of it,' hut 
' spears like the dome of another 'edifice. court of 

Peter, less remarkable, tti8h^<dhe tdiUindSi, |o'aUrrpttdded 
fap^liljaiacmicircalar porticos, epplom a npdee ^at ex-‘ 
toQ^o th^.&oi|t ifiteiKiildiltg!^ ipid'fbrma 
of length ezti^s i t|on8i|»d2teeil Tte 

suriihAillld hy'^m^V^ r^bMteestkf the'sattlte^ 
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»o*ll |j(*i 4 ^ii|>]pe«i»T 8 iy «i»y are more than eight 

feet three incbee in dtamefei^ Tl^ dimenetone uf the'froof 
’ *'" ' ‘ ‘ are e^iutji to three hVyodmt^ ‘»»4 «farty*«ijs feet; the en- 

trances’^.^ cbnlv^ are five doors, under a portico |hur 
ithndre^ an^ lh{^-eight feet long, nnd'4birQr'nine tinea$. 
Thei^mitiseoC the pdrtico l»rm t«e ^^tibules, In one 
at^mkki may he seen the eqaestr^n statue oC Constantine^ 
'in^^o^rtha\ of Charlemagne, both ofi. whom, Rome 
qi|widetisi|is benefactors* 

of St. Peter^s is that of a Latin cross, thosh 
4|{)ioeni^fifor the first time, are less stouck vi^th the size 


Baldac* 

cbino. 


4^ thebbilding i^an the profusion ut mosaics and marbles; 
thefength, however, iaeqnal to five hundred and sixty-five, 
and-tbe height to a hundred and thirty-six feet. QHio or- 
naments nre so splendid as to be dazzling, they are arranged 
vri^ more ostentation than taste. It might also he urged 
tom toe light is too great; were it less vivid it might be 
more in nnispn with the purpose of the building, or more 
inviting to retirement and devotion; it might also hamno* 
nize hetim with a finely painted window at the upper end of 
toe nave. The principal chapels fire adorned with mosaics 
the models of the great ma^rs. An antique CHove 
Ce^otine in bronzy was melted to supply materials for a 
Cf^sal figure of St j^ter^ a figure of harbarous workman- 
toijh which has been placed in a recess, ’^he statue is al,- 
wrays surrounded by devout persons, who kiss with great 
'^vonr a projecting too of the apostle, and the metal has 
^en nctnally worn off a fuli inch, by the kisses of three 
hundred years/ 


"The haidacciilao or faidous canopy of bipozo whilst 


mounts'tho high altar may {^votoci anidea 

$mea|l£^ of 4he bofldiqgiu kt is ninety 

meeedittg ti^jieight of aabie pUtadbii^l^e 
0iiie^ toe coltmnade {i^uv^o 
Iimreh:ihs^Brth»assmpy,«^^ 
.,^^(^fajfiiilbl»4<tl^]iigl;d |e ptPpd a.forsm 


ifsut- 

^toe 

iHgb, 


ddtindidf BiiMid4 
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Weighed ot{B thoifsatid 'six bflBdreO and 8ixty>iliz'J||imdred- book 
\ ireight^ and the gOding cost more than It oKpcn 

stands belo^ the copola, the 'most reiAarkdhlB jplBt of 
the building. ' The height ' of the * onpola 8ih<SintS‘^ 
oitr hundred and fifty fi;et> and the inner diameter 'fie * B 
androd and tbitdy. The twelve apostles are roprefisnted 
I mosaics, and separated bj groypS'of angels bearing' Dm 
istruments of the passion. Care has been taken in th^ 
wo most apparent parts of the church, to connect it with 
tlie memory of the saint, to whom it is consecrated. Thus, 
it is affirmed that the gilded balustrade placed 'fisforc the 
high altar, covers tho tomb and the body of St> Peter, si- 
tuated beneath it, in a subterranean church more ancient 
than the Basilica. The upper end of the nave is deco- 
rated with a splended monument,^ — the pulpit of St. 

Peter, supported by four collossal figures of St Am- 
brose, St. Augustin, St. Athanasius and St. Chryao^tonr. 
According to tradition, St. Peter used to sit in the arm 
chair now placed in the pulpit; it is made of wood, and in- 
laid with gold and silver. The building was commenced 
in the year 1450, and fiaislied in 1 606. The 'sum expcp^ 
on it, was equivalent to L.10,291,700. ^ 

No other church in Borne can be compared with £M. Ancient 
Peter’s; many, however, are remarkable for their orn»- churciies. 
raents or antiquity. The Romans consider San GievkiiiU 
in Fronte, not only the most ancient in Rome, hut in CkidB* 
tendom ; it has also been designated the Baptimy oj[ Can* 
stnntinei but the emperor was not baptized therq, although 
it is not improbable 'that he enriched it. To give a detail- 
ed aOeount of tlie other churches in the capital of thd Chris- 
tian 'World, Would be a tedious and unnecessary task ; suf- 
fice tl to say that tieistrloumber eix<Bde three hundred. 

ilBllttbe mimhcF i^pi^eces)^ etiU greateg; their archir paiacti,' 
toettbiabes for thetliest part the character of solidity ra.^ 
they Of elegs^j^ Vast elHiiaieratis more 'than aii^y*' 
fire worthy of yhiit^*. Therd are 
l|mew itti wliich the emblems of povek^ ale niit -CQatremi^ 
with the trappings of pride. Strangers admire finepaintings 
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worK of Appiua Claudius, or the Appian Way'^ \vhich tra- Jpooic 
I versed them, was the first undertaking by which ^iat part cxxxv; 
of the country was improved. They were imjlerftctly 
drained by Augustus ; Trajan erected bridges and- houses, 
other individuals followed his example, and the houses 
were inhabited in summer by the wealthy Romans* The 
causes \\ hich rendered the Maremina unhealthy, produced 
the same effects on the Pontine marshes. The country having 
been depopulated by barbarians, the waters remaining with- 
out an outlet, unwholesome miasms are diffused In the at- 
mosphere. Those who sleep in the open air, on the banks 
of the marshes, during the heat of summer, seldom or never 
awake. Several popes lia\c attempted to drain tliem, and 
the last attempts were not wholly useless; but to arrive at 
satisfactory results, requires a government possessing more 
resources and energy than that of Rome. The yellow 
complexions and swollen legs of the inhabitants proclaim 
the nature of tl»c country; it has been said .that the people 
are never free from fever, but it may be affirmed, without 
exaggeration, tliat they are subject to it several months in 
the} car. The lower animals do not seem to suffer from 
the insalubrity of the air; the stags, wild boars, and buf- 
faloes are numerous and strong. 

Ostia, a tow^n fouhded by Ancus Martius, tbe fourth Ostia, 
king of Rome, became an important place during the em- 
pire, from its port to the mouth of the Tiber; its trade, 
now insignificant, consists in salt. The insalubrilj||f the 
Pontine marshes extends to Ostia, and the cardinaiV who 
is bisJioj) of it, takes care to reside at Rome. Civita Vec- 
cliia, a w ell built ^own, and the only commercial port which 
the pope possesses on the McditeiTanean, is not so un- 
wholesome as Ostia. The agreeable toNVii of Viterbo 
is situated to tbo east of Civita Vecchia Several popes 
arc interred in its cathedral. * Orvietto, on the banks 
of tlie^ Pajrlia, stands on a ste^p rock; there is a pit 
near it, tlT which mules descend and return by incUned 
planes, it is lighted by a hundred small windows. A 
VOL. VII. 87 
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BOOK number of fine basaltic columns are situated in the neigh- 
bourhood* 

Spoletto, on the, road that leads to Fo]igno« contains 
several remains of antiquity^ among others, the ruins of 
a theatre, and different ancient temples; its old wal^' 
and towers were perhaps erected by Narses W'ho drove the 
Ootbs from the town. A fine aqqeduct, five hundred 
feet in heiglit, and of Gothic architecture, wits probably the 
work of Theodoric. The industrious inhabitants in the 
small town of Foligno, carry on a trade in paper, wax- 
lights, and comfits. 

Perugia. Perugia« near the Tiber, was an ancient Etruscan city, 
and an important place long before Rome ; it resisted all 
the power of HannibaL Placed on the summit of a hill, 
water is conveyed into it from Monte-Pacciano, by pipes 
which descend into a valley, and then ascend to the height 
of four hundred feet. Perugia was the birth place of Pe- 
rugino, a distinguished painter, who claims the honour of 
being the master of Raphael. The view from its ram- 
parts extends over a rich and varied surface. At tlie dis- 
tance of three leagues are seen aqueducts, temples and 
vmlls, they are the walls of Assissi, the native town of St. 
F^’uucis, whose remains are still visited by numerous pil- 
grims. 

Bologna, . Wo liiay arrive at Bologna by following the windings in 
the^;^penitie chain ; it is the second city in the states of 
and the one, after Rome, that posscsscH the 
most^aluable collections.. The concordate of 1515 was 
signed within its wlls. by %hich Francis the First reserv- 
ed to himself the nomination to the principal benefices, and 
made over to the pope the first year of their revenue. A 
great many churches are contained in the toWn, there are 
besides two oldHtowers, more sloping than the one at Pjsar 
wbicli threaten destruction to the neighbouring houses. 
The university^ the museum of natural liistory and* anti- 
quities, that arl contained in twenty«six apartni^s^ tile li- 
brary, consisting of two hundred thousand volum^ a 
many manuscripts, the observatory worthy of being yisi 
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on account of its meridian line, tho botanical garden in book 
which numerous exotic plants have been collected, and two csxxv. 
scientific academies, render Bologna little inferior'to the — 
most celebrated towns in Italy. 

‘ Ferrara, a place of less importance than Bologna, ijs the Fetrata. 
most northern tpwn in the states of tho church* The streets 
are large ^nd broad, one of them is equal to two thousand 
yards in length. The most •remarkable edifice or the Go-* 
thic palace was once the residence of tho dukes of Ferrara. 

Other monuments are connected with the illustrious house 
of Este. The ashes of Ariosto rest in the Lyceum, and in 
the hospital of St. Anne, may be seen the place where,.(un- 
der the pretext of madness), Tassfi was seven years con- 
fined by Alphonzo, duke of Ferrara. 

Marino deposites have been gradually heaped on the Ravenna, 
harbour, which Augustus constructed at Ravenna ; the 
town is at present two leagues distant from the sea. . The 
Rotonda, a curious church, was constructed in order that 
the sarcophagus of Theodoric might be placed in it; that 
monument was destroyed in 1512 by the French; but the 
tomb of Dante, near the cloister of the FranciscUns, was 
decorated about forty years ago by the cardinal Gtonzaga. 

Faenza has given its name to the glazed earthen ware, 
whicli the French call Jaience ; it was the birthplace of the j 
celebrated Torirelli. Forli need only be mentioned for . 
its cathedral and regular streets. The town ofJ^liiBi, 
built on tho^hores of the sea, was the placj^ 

Flaminian and Emilian roads terminated;' irdraiains 
several anrient remaius, ’amq% otheos a fine triumphal 
arcli erected tq Augustus, and the bridge commenced by 
the same emperor, and finished by Tiberius* The churph 
of San* Francisco, finisfied in 4450^ was one 'of tho, first 
buildings in which- the Ifoman.'was subftltutdd fop the 
Qofirie av^hitccture. ' ‘ \ ' 

The smalt town of Urbino Coasts hi having given bii*th Ancona, 
to Raphael. Ancona, ■ is <seen. to tboit advantage from 
sea, it stands on side of a hin,ltbB citadel rises at one 
extremity, and the cathedral on the .utbur. The harbour 
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BOOK Is |,„||| In tiio form of a semicircle ; the mole, which ex- 

®*^^'*^* tends into the sea, is sixty-ciglit feet in heightvMtd two 
■ thousand in length ; the streets are for the moat part har- 
row' and crooked. A.triumphal arch was erected to Tra- 
jan, and at a later period, another to Benedict tho Four'' 
teentb, by whom tlie mole and the lazaretto were con- 
structed. 

Loretto. 'Many, who visit Ancona, are induced to extend their 
journey to'Loretto, a small town on a hill that commands 
the sea. It rose into celebrity from its statue of the vir- 
. gin, formerly an object of so great veneration tliat, before 
the reformation, two hundred thousand pilgrims came to it 
every year, and, deposited their offerings at the feet of tlio 
image. Loretto deserves a ])Iace in tho history of super- 
stition. According to tradition in .the year 1291, angels 
carried away the house of the holy virgin at Nazareth, and 
placed it nearTcrsato in Dalmatia; tliree years afterwards, 
the same angels transported the same house to the coasts of 
Italy, — a thousand paces from the sea, — in tlio neighbour- 
hood of Recanati. -Eight months afterwards, the house 
which was solid, stationed itself a thousand paces nearer * 
the town; it removed next to the lands of a noble lady, 
called Lauretta, where Loretto has been since built. The 
house, still admired by the people, is thirty-two feet in 
lengthy thirteen in breadth, and eighteen in height, many 
imaghmit to bo wititont any foundation, and that it rests 
’on ^(flp^und. It was formerly a mere bi^k building, 
it is H»w decorated and ii^rusted with Ca*ara marble. 
The cedar-wood statue o4uie virgin stands above the 
chimney’ in the eastern wal4' the garments with which tho 
priests clothe the statue, are kept in £ cdiest, one of them, 
or ■‘a red camlet gown wasrworn byHhiT hprsclf. The 
earthen vessels which the lioly family used, are deposited 
in another chest, the window opposite the ebipjney woa the 
one by wliicli the angel Gabriel entered.' The he^e, 
which the inhabitants call tbecosa santOf stands in t]&e>imd- 
dle of a church, ^ric|»d With more bttsUy relics than any 
other in the world 
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Kot more than four towns of any importance are sitaat- book 
ed between Loretto and tlie Neapolitan frontiers j Mace- cxxxf. 
rata rising on a lull above a fruitful plain, Fermo ^ith a — — *■ 
harbour iHucii frequented by small vessels, Camerino with 
an arcbiepiscopal palace, an university, and silk manufac- 
tories, lastly, Ascoli, the ancient Ascuium, and the metropo- 
lis of a diocess^ 

The popes possess besides two small territories in the 
kingdom of Naples. Ponte Corvo on the banks of tjhe 
Carigliano, peopled by five tliousand inhabitants, is the 
chief town of the one, and the seat of a diocess. Bene- 
vento, tlie metropolis of an archbishopric, contains seve- 
.ral fine buildings, and the Porta Aurea, or marble trium- 
phal arch raised in honour of Trajan.- The first diocess is 
enclosed by the Terra di Lavoro, and tlie last by tile Prin- 
cipato Ulteriore. 
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EUROI^E. 


Europe Continued.— Description of Italy • — Sixth Section. 

— Kingdom of the two Sicilies. 

.BOOK About sixteen centuries before tlie vulgar era, different 
CXXXVI. tribes left the Illyrian mountains^ and migrated to the coim- 

— try between the Alps and the Adige; but abandoning that 

Ancient in- marshy soU, fatal to man, and difficult of culture, they set- 
* tied in the region that extends from the Chiento to tlie ex- 
tremity of Calabria. 

Origin of Many of them were Liburni, a nation sprung from the 
their FoedicuUf the .dpuli, and the Marudnip ancient tribes of 
which the names have given rise to considerable research. 
Court-de-Gebelin supposes that the Marucinr on the banks 
of the fh^ara, were so called from the wor^s Mar and Itu, 
the former signifying a stream, and the' other high or 
lofty. The Frcntani, it has been affirmed, derived their 
name from the word ren Wflow, becatme their country Was 
watered by several rivers, which desew'd^df into the AdHatic, ' 
but it appears more pc^ba^ble thftt thegr were so deKdn^i* 
na|ed from one of these rivers, the ancient Efonto, 0t the 
present TermoJi; in like manner^ the nabseS pt 
tribes in Nojj^th America Were foapd/to be the mthid viis 
those of rivers or mountains. According to some ^rft^rs, 
the name of the Calojbri was a derivative ^irom the eastern 
word calah which signifies resin, and indicates that the 
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country was in ancient times covered with pines. The book 
territory to the west of these regions, towards the gulf of cxxxyi. 
Tarentum, was called Massapia or Japygia* Mazocchi ' " 
makes a curious remark on the subject, namely, that the 
eastern word' means wind, and tlie Hebrew^ word 
japah signifies it hlew^ thus the roota from which the two 
ancient names have been derived, indfeate even in the pre- 
sent day the nature of the country. The lands in the 
Appenines round the lake Fucigno, which occupies part of 
a lofty basin, were iniiabited by the Marsi i their name, 
says Court-de-Gcbclin, comes from Jl/nr, a height, and ct, 
water. They were the neighbours of the Pelignu The 
Marsij Pelignif Mirucinif and Frentani were not a nu- 
merous but a warlike people; they resisted for a long time 
the power of Rome.* 

Samnium, the country of the Samnites, lay on the heights sanmium. 
and sides of the Appenines towards the south of the territory 
inhabited by the Marsi. The Greek geographer considers 
the Samnites, tlie descendants of the Sabini ; Court-de- 
Gcbelin and La Martin icr^ arrive at the same conclusion 
•from the etymology of their name; they might have , been 
first called Sabinites, then Sannites and lastly, Samnites* 

The cause of their separation from the Sabitii does not ap- 
pear improbable, Strabo mentions the tradition. Accord- 
ing to tlie custom of the inost Temotc anticjuity, the Sabini, 

(being engaged in. a war with the Ombri, their neighbours), 
vowed to consecrate to the gods wliatevcr was ^iroduced 
within tlieir territory jn the course of the year. Their 
efforts were crowned with succcvss, the animals and the 
crops were offered as a sacrifice to the gods, and a famine wa§ 
the natural consequence. One of tlie people remarked 
th^ in order to fulfil their vow, the children born during 
the year should also he included in the offering, thcvSe were 
accordingly consecrated to the god Mars. Wlicn arrived 
at the age of manhood, being compelled to expatriate 
tliemseivcs, they followed the cilaiii of the Appenines, and 

* Strabo, Book V, Cliapiey 
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Campania. 


Vesuvius in 
tho time of 
Strabo, 


settled zt twenty leagues distant from their nativti land. 
They became a Warlike and numerous people?, 'being able 
' to put eighty thousand foot soldiers and eight thousand 
horsemen under arms. Long the rivals of the Romans, 
they were not wholly subdued, until the dictator Sylla was 
inhuman enough to massacre in the plain of Mars, the pri- 
soners who had been induced to surrender themselves by 
the conditions which he himself had proposed. 

I may mention, says Strabo, ‘^an excellent law of the 
Samnites, one well adapted to excite men to virtue. Fa- 
thers have not the right of choosing liusbands for their 
daugliters, but judges name twenty young persons, ten of 
each sex, whom they consider more meritorious than the 
rest; the most deserving virgin becomes the wife of the 
most deserving young man, the next is given to the next, 
and so on until they are all married. But if a husband 
who has received a prize, changes his mode of life, or from 
being virtuous, becomes wicked, he is rendered infamous, 
and bis wife is taken from him.^^*^ 

Campania, a country to the cast of Samnium was well 
known in ancient tunes for its fertility and diversified scen- 
ery; in the same region was situated Capua, of which the 
luxury was as fatal to tlie troops of Hannibal, as the plafns 
of Cann^ had been to the Roman legions. Tiic hills of 
Falernum beyond it, were covered with vineyards, while 
the neighbourhood of Baia and Pozzuoli was adorned with 
the country houses, in which degenerate Romans indulged 
in effeminacy and luxury. 

** Vesuvius,” says Strabo, rises above these places, — a 
liigli mountain, but with the exception of its sumniB, the 
soil is very fruitful. The summit, however, is slerile* end 
in appearance not unlike a lieap of ashes. It may be iit*- 
ferred from the cavities in iron coloured rocks, as if they 
had been calcined by fire, that the mountain was forwicrly 
a volcanOf containing fiery furnace$, whicli were e;«tlngu|8h- 
ed, when the materials or aliment that supplied tliem, were 

* Strabo, Book V. ebap. Ifi, 2. 
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BOOK' ' S}!;boHtes nbnilt tiio.'BflMe' placo,. its Greclk ba^ At first 
cjaSvjf, "ikurim, then changed by the ^Latins into TAttnam, ' i^nd , 

afti'rwawls Into Ciyia'bythc Romans, retained jal^ayAthe 

same signification. Thor in Chaldean signifies .an ox, the 
enibicin of agriculture; and Copia conveys. the same idea 
of abundance. The country of the Sybarites was rich 
and populous, it contained not fewer than twenty-five to^'ns ; 
and an arnty of thirty thousand men could be raised in 
the event of a war. But the wealth and efieminacy of the 
inhabitants were the causes of their ruin. * 

Crutlf. The territory of Calabria was called Bretium or 

tixim by the aiicients. According to Strabo, the BretiU 
or Brutii who inhabited it, migrated from Liicania, but 
Court-de-Gehelin considers the tradition doubtful, because 
the name of Bretium comes from the Celtic word flret, a 
forest. The S;)'rian word Briita signifies a resinous tree; 
Bretium might tlicrefore* denote a country abounding with 
pines. It has been already shown tliat the root of the 
word Calabria signifies resin, hence it follows from tliese 
remarks that the names corresponded with tlie j)roduction.s 
of (he spil in different parts of southern Italy* 

Sicilj. Sicily wa.s first inhabited by the Sicavif a jicople of 
Basque ov Jberian origin; by them the country was called 
Simnia* Comjuered by the Slcnli or Sicilif a Dalmatian 
people, settled in Latiuiii, the Island received the rKinie of 
Sicilia from its new masters. ancient kings of Sicily 

were denominated tyrants^ they are known in history by 
their de.spotism and their invasions on the coasts of Italy. 
After the death of Diony.sius, — one of these princes, the 
island was at different times subdued by the Greeks, the 
Carthaginians, the MamerUnif who were a tribe of the 
Brutii, and, lastly, by the Romans. 

The four provinces which compose, what 
tlio kingdom of the two Sictffe,s, were devastated, by Os- 
trogoths after the fall of the empire. SHiidu^ tbeni 

in the year 553,. and compelled the inhabitants 
to the emperor at Constantinople. Thirty yearn after- 
wards, Audiaris> king of Lombardy, took pdsseliioii of 
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the . and founded the" dutchy of ^ Bei|<^ento ; book 

Kopies, /^jklerno, Capua and Tarento wero the cxxxyi. 

dorAliiiotid of its dukes. 

Pugflla knd Calabria continued subject to the Greek em- 
perors. In tlie eleventh century, some Norman gentle- 
men, returning from a pilgrimage to the holy land, (at that 
time pilgrims carried arms along with them), remained 
some time at Salerno. While they resided at the court of 
tlic Lombard prince Guimar, the Saracens, then masters of 
.Sicily, invaded the port, and exacted contribution from the 
prince and tJie inhabitants. The Normans, although much 
inferior in number, would not suffer infidels to plunder the 
town without resistance ; their courage supplied them with 
strength, and few Saracens returned to Sicily. The people, 
grateful to their liberators, loaded them with presents; and, 
after their return to Normandy, tlieir- success prompted 
many of their countrymen to seek wealth and fortune in 
Italy. 

An army was raised under the command of Ranulpli ; a\ pi'^a ce* 
a chief who rendered important services to the Greek and 

• t * JVonnans. 

Lombard princes, and obtained permission from tneha to 

fortify and settle in Aversa, between Naples and Capua, 

Ranuipb’s successors were surpassed in their exploits' bjr 
the acliievcmcnts of tlie sons of Tancred. TJieir alliance 
was courted by the princes of Great Greece; but the co- 
\etoiisuess of the latter occasioned dissensions between them 
and (lie IJltramontancs, Manasscs, general of the Greek 
troops, led an army into Sicily, but that army could not 
vanquish without the French, who gave signal proofs of 
their valour j whilst they were pursuing the Saracens in 
their mountains, tlie Greeks shared, llio booty taken fi-om 
tbo enemy. The Normans deputed Ardoin, one of th.eir 
clik’ft, to remonstrate with their allirs against so flagrant 
an act of in justice. The Norman was scourged, conduct- 
ed nnuid thc‘ camp, and iHiturped covered with blood to his 
friends. It was diflicult to restrain the impetuosity of sol- 
diera burning to avenge their general, or loqirevoi'it tliein 
from inarching against the Greeks, but Ardoin conceived 
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BOOK Hio bold project of making himself master of Puglia, and 
€XXXYI. hig companions seconded him with so much ai*dour, tliat 
■' ' the ctmqtiest was an easy one, 

Norman William^ sufiiatiied the Iron Jtrm^ eldest sop of Tancred^ 
PjriDces, him, Dreiix and Onfroy, bis brothers, founded 

several principalities ; lastly, Robert the fourth of Taii- 
cred's twellye sons, and who from his groat cunning was 
called Guischardp extended these conquests. Muster of 
Puglia, Calabria, the principalities of Salerno and Bene- 
vento, he obtained from the pope tlie title of Duke. Roger, 
his brother, conquered Sicily with a handful of Normans, 
and took the title of count; his son Roger, heir of Ro- 
bert Giiiscliard's dominions, forced tlie emperor Lothaire 
and Pope Innocent the Second to acknowledge him as 
king ; his possessions comprehended almost all the ter- 
ritory, which forms at present the kingdom of the two Sici- 
lies.* 

Thus, the Normans reigned in southern Italy; William 
the Third, tiie last of their princes, succeedeil to liie throne, 
when too you Jig to reign, and his mother Sih^lla was ap- 
pointed regent. The emperor Henry the Si\th, who was 
related to the same family, had been nominated protector; 
by Ids instructions Sibylla was confined in prison, ami he 
condemned her son to perpetual bondage after having <le- 
prived him of his sight and virility. Master of the throne, 
bis ambition might have been satisfied, but his cruelty ex- 
cited him to new crimes, and all the partisans c>f the Nor- 
man princes were destroyed. His avarice prompted him 
to other acts of injustice ; while Richard fVr/tr de Lion was 
passing through his dominions, Henry confined him In pri- 
son, in order to obtain a^ratisom. The same emperor seiz- 
ed the possessiouvs of tlic church, and distributed them 
among his favourites. The last usui‘palion broiiglit upon him 
the thunders of the Vatican ; but having been reconciled with 
the church, he commenced anew his -cruelties in Italy with 
80 much atrocity that his wife put herself at the head of the 

* Histoire des Kt^publiques Jialionncj.-, by M. Sifcruondi, Ilistoiie dcs Crhicef? 
de Normandie cn Siciie by A. de La Salle. 
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insiirgentSi and confined him in a castle. Kot long after- book 
wards- the empress believing her husband peniteat, restored cxxxvx. 

him to Jibertyi and hq was preparing to aton*e for his crimes " ' 

by a pitgriinage to tha Holy Land ; but he was poraoned 
in fl9r, bearing the surname of Cruel, which be biadi 
well deserved. The descendants of Henry reigned at Na*- 
pics until the year 1265, when the investiture was Kestow-^ 
od by the pope, on the conqueror, who had defeated fhe 
usurper Mainfroy. 

Charles of Anjou, brother of St. Lewis, promised to ful- House of 
fil the intentions of Rome; although it was well known that 
the nearest heir was alive, reports were circulated concern- 
ing his death ; the accession of Charles was therefore a new 
usurpation ; indeed he himself used to affirm that his go- 
vernment could only be maintained by an iron scepjtre. 
Conradin, the grandson of Henry the Sixth, laid claim to 
tlie throne; hut lie was defeated and decapitated by Charles, 
ail event that tended to increase the hatred of the Sicilians 
against their now master. The severity of his government, 
and the French garrisons in all the towns reminded the 
people of his confjuest over them, Tlw French, bjrsid^ 
were dangerous riva/s near their wives, these anil ."other 
causes led to important results. Prorida, a proscribed 
person, conceived the bold design of liberating his country; 
he was supported by tlie pope, the Greek emperor, and the 
king of Arragon. Having disguised himself, he travelled 
through Sicily, and excited theinhabitants to revolt; the king 
of Arragon, not unprepared for action, had a fleet on the 
coasts of Africa, under pretext of watcliing the Moors. In 
the year on the day before Easter, a lady of Palermo 
was insulted by a Frenchman during a procession, an insult 
that gave rise to the rebellion, which’ has been styled the 
Sicilian vespersr. The tumult mi^ht have been soon quel- Sicilian 
led, had it not been for the conspiracy of Prociiia; the 
people ruslied to ar-ms, and massacred the French. The 
conspirators invited the king of Arragon, and his fleet to 
their assistance ; they proclaimed him sovereign. The 
consequence of that event was the separation of the Neapo* 
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cxxxvi. jg,. house of Anjou until the year 1382, and in the 
’ ' following century, the two crowns were again united. The 

possession of Naples in Sicily was the (x c'asion of many 
wars between France, Spain and the einjnre. The Spanish 
branch of tho house of Bourbon ruled over the two coun- 
tries, until the last king fled for refuge to Sicily in (HO.u 
Naples was first given to Joseph Bonaparte by his bro- 
ther, and afferw^ards to Joachim Murat in 180B. The old 
govor;tment was restored in 1815. 

SanGer. Safi > Oerdiaiio, on the sides of the Appenines, near 
niano. site.^f two ancient cities — Casirium and Acqufittthi, 

of which some ruins remain, is tho first town on the 
frontiers of Terra di Lavora. Murat * was defeated in 
1815 near the fortress that commands San Germano. 
The abbot of Monte Cassino resides in the town. Tho 
abbey or convent, presenting a front of more* than five 
hundred feet, stands on the summit of a steep motintain. 
A fine library *an(l a collection of antiquities, are con- 
tained in the building. The ashes of St. Benedict, its 
founder, and St. Scholastico are deposited in the cliurch. 
The Benedictines of Monte Cassino were formerly the 
proprietors and the lords of all the ueiglibouring lands, 
which now belong to the crown. Banditti Infest the 
country round the abbey ; the dead bodies suspended at 
different distances on the branches of trees, announce the 
punishment tliat awaits them, but does not intimidate 
or deter them from the commission of crimes. Tlie Ap- 
penines \n tho same paK' of the country assume* a new 
appearance ; snow still linger.^ on many heights ia the * 
month of June, exliibitlng streaks of silvery whiteness, 
which, together with the fine walnut trees, render them 
,not uu}ike the Alps in SwitJserlahdi 
T>ance of Thc peasants do not inhabit the valleys, because they 
the reapers. unhealthy j but in, summer they collect the cherries, 
and employ themselves in other rural labours. The 
reapers amuse themselves by dancing, to the accom- 
paniment of tho Zampogna or rustic flute. Eight men 
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form a circle by taking hold of each others’ hands 5 as many book 
girls' leap Oh llicir shoulders, and remain while the men cxxxvi. 
(lance, pass altcriia1« ly under one another’s arms, and make " 

a thousand cvolutioiis; the girls then descend, and dance op 
sing ill the middle ot the circle; lastly, at a given signal, 
every man receives in his arms her whom he carried on his 
back. The robust appearance of the men, the slender 
figures of their partners, and their motley costume, haY© 
rather a hidicrous effect; two pieces of cloth, the one red 
and the other green, encompass their waists; a silver pip 
binds their long black hair, which. sets off their fine com-* 
plex^ii. 

It h«s more than once been remarked that in propor^^ 
tion/al nature is prodigal in her treasures, in the same 
ratio docs man become careless and slothful. The truth 
of the observation may be confirmed h^y visiting Italy, and 
by comparing it with other countries. It ought not, how- 
ever, to be concluded that the far nientCf which distin-. 
guishes the Italian, is the effect of climate. The people 
have retained nothing of the activity and energy of thqir 
ancestors; it would be more correct to attribute the change^, 
to moral ratlier than to physical causes. ’’I ; 

Charity, so wisely enjoined by the founder of Christh* Charity, 
anity but which when applied, must be directed with 
judgment hy legislators and the interpreters of divine 
truths, has contributed not a little in countries where in-» 
dustry has not received the necessary impulsion from go- 
veniUH^nt, to encourage indoJencc and senility, to produce 
corruption and nil the rices and crimes which the lower 
orders of society arc tempted to commit. 

Wifat man has visited Italy without remaf'king the arror jvjendi- 
gance with which the ipendicarit exacts the wages of his . 
impoKunity? He supposes that his wyetchedness gives 
hwD a rlglit to implores; that notion leads to 

anotlieri;^}pend becomes trade,~a sort of industry;* 

^hamn is >hen banished rniiid, add if the means 

of subsistence can bid * produced by aims, ibe people choose 
to beg r^jffier tbj^n to A person witbpat cdu€;attpn 
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cxxxrtm iitgias a supplicant^ ami exacting n robber. It is not 
” therefore wonderful Oijit kigtiway ro^ibory siiotild be a pro- 
fession in countries W!iet*6 ihemlicity Is a tradoj^ 

Bandits. j3eggars>aiid bandits^ the scourges of Italj^, arc as com- 
mon ill the kingdom of Naples, as in the states of the 
church. Between I’erracina, on the frontiers of tlie 
Roman atates^ and Fondi, a miserable Neapolitan town 
inimbited by meiulicants, ihe banditti have established their 
head quarters. Although military posts are stationed at 
every quarter of a league, a stranger may consider himself 
fortunate if he escape an attack. Scouts stationed on the 
rocks that command the road, apprise their chief of a travel- 
ler's approach ; in a moment, men accustomed to descend 
the steepest heights, intercept the road almost within sight 
of the soldiers stationed to repel tljcm. Wo to the bravo 
traveller who offers to resist them, he may atone for his te- 
merity with his life. Not to carry whatever may excite 
their avarice is not always a security. The inspectioii of a 
passport or other j>aper» suffices to indicate the profession 
or rank of the person to whom it belongs, and he remains a 
hostage until the sum fixed for his ransom has been paid by 
a friend or correspondent. The prisoners arc seldom de- 
tained longer than the stipulated time, if their ransom docs 
not arrive within the period, they arc put to death. 

Costume. These men, inured to every sort of crime, arc in many 
instances the fathers of families, they cultivate their fields, 
and obey implicity him whom they have chosen for their 
chief. They wear a particular dress,-— buskins or sandals 
attached by cords thht reach to the middle of the log, a broad 
girdle bound by a silver clasp, jiantaloons and waisUli)ttt of 
blue cloth, vvith buttons of the same metal, an open shirty a 
conical hat encircled with different coloured ribbons, r 
short but loose mantle of a brown colour, a sword belt, to 
wliicli are suspended a sabre, a dagger, a spoon and a fork. 
All of them carry fire arms, and wear in their breaat an 
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image of the Virgin or the infant Jesus. Saint Antony is book 
tlicir favourite pairont why. they have chosen that peaceful cxxxvi. 
hermit cannot he easily determined. — 

The dangers one encounters ' an the six leagues’ i^age 
between Terracina and FotuUy and the wretched aspect of 
the inhabitants may heighten, by contrast, the beauty of the 
valley on which the last town is situated. The principal 
street stands on the Appian way. Bean fields diffuse thq|r 
fragrance round the neighbouring' country ; the roads hre 
lined witli hedges of aloe, or with orange, lemon and cy- 
press trees. At tlic sight of such profusion, a traveller 
may be apt to ask if nature has lavished these treasures on 
a sensual and indolent people. Historical associations give 
new charms to the varied and picturesque scenery, to the 
fine views tliat, in the ncighbourliood of Mola, are bounded 
by the Mediterranean. 

Near that burgh, Cicero bad his country house, on the Mda. 
very road by which strangers travel at present, the assas- 
sin<« .suborned by Antony, seized the Roman orator. 

Gaeta, which ri.ses like an amphitheatre on the shores of Gaeta. 
the sea, was the ancient Ga/eta; its harbour was repaired 
by Antoninc the Pious^ and its present walls were built by 
Charles the Fifth; within these walls may be seen the tomb 
of tlie Constable Bourbon, whose body was deprived of 
the rites of sepniture for inore tlian two centuries, from the 
year 1528 to 1757, because he had been excommiinrcated. 

Capua has nothing in common with the luxurious Capua capua. 
of the ancients, but the name. It was founded by the 
Lombards iU the year 856; and the streets arc as dirty at 
pre.sent, as they were in the fiino of these barbarians. Ca- 
serta, which owes its origin to the same people, contains 
one remarkable edifice,— -tlie castle built in 1752 by Charles 
the Third of Spain. These places lead to Naples, the 
Mapolis of the Romans, the Parthenope of the Greeks, 
who til their brilliant fictions attributed its foundation to 
tlie siren Parthenope, to indicate the safety of its harbour^ 
and its mat itimo importance. 

Naples stands on a gulf that may be equal to fifty miles Napier 
VOL. VII. 89 
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cx-xxvi* miles in ciivuinlerencc, Hio broad (juays, (he i astlo of 
the Kgs* fCnstcl dclV VoroJ, tliat ol‘ Saint Elm.) wlni li 
protrudes into the sea, the islamr of ('a|)ri, risirji; like a 
sterUo rock from the wafer, the blackish colour oi \ t su- 
' vius, which menaces the town with its destrin tive llrcs, ils 
sides covered with the richest verdure, and dotted with 
\\'bite points or so many country haoses, the blue inoun- 
ta^s that terminate in a promontory oC Mas$a^ the Casid 
dTJUTare, built on jthe ruins of SkiVmf where the elder 
Pliny perished, while contemplating the eruption by which 
Pompeii wtis destroyed; lastly, Sorrento on the sea 
shore, the birthplace of Tasso, ftirm a landsca[KS of which 
the magnificence surpasses the most gorgeous description. 
He who sees, for the first time, the splendid panorama un- 
fohling itself before l»im, may be apt to exclaim with the 
Neapolitan, Veil JVapoli ct poi rnuoru 

The crowded rpiays announce a p«)j)nlous .city, hnt to 
judge of Naples, one must repair to the street of Toletlo. 
No street in Paris is so noisy, none exhibit so much con- 
fusion; the crowds on a Sunday are so great as to render 
it impossible for foot passcngeis to proceinl ; and yet three 
hundred carriages pass along it with great vehii iry, and 
cross each other in every direction. The Toleilo may he 
called a perpetual fair; the dfpumlo divStributes liis rehash- 
ing beverage, the lazzarone sells liis figs, the unuintebank 
exhibits his wonders, and mixing the sacred witfi the pro- 
fane, gives his hearers some notion of hiturc bliss IVnih the 
pleasure they experience in eating hU macaroni. Some- 
times, a funeral procesvsion advances in the midst of the 
throng, willi all the pomp of a frlumph. The coffin js de- 
posited ^iri a sort of ark or bier, resplendent with, gold and 
silver, and resting on a pedestal covered with crimson 
velvet. 

Manners of Thc mofion anil the hustle which distinguish Naples, 
ihu people, no proofs of industry or labour. Thc Neapolitans agi- 
tate and torment themselves without doing any thing, as 
they quarrel and menace each other without ever coming 
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to blows. It may b* readily conceived that these remarks book 
arc only applicable to tl»c lower orders, but in such classes, exxxvi. 
tlie national ( liaracb r may be easily observed. J'be gojje- 
ral lialnd against those who bold the balance of Themis, 
may proceed from the conviction that the laws arc unjustly 
administered. If a person/ caught in the act of picking 
aiiotberks pocket, be beaten or scourged, the j)cople ap- 
prove of tlic correction, but if he be conducted to the trt- 
bunal, they murmur, — they are diswsatisfied. If a crime has 
been committed, the people pity the man who has suffered 
from it; but if the triminal be apprehended, he then be- 
comes an object of sympathy. Let not the reader con- 
found in these characteristic traits, pity the man who 
is justly punished, with the jealous hatred that the people 
bear towards the wealthy or privileged classes, who are too 
often suffered to commit offences with impunity. 

There is no town where the inhabitants make such use 
of their canes as at Naples ; if an individual were to strike 
a hackney-coachman in London or Paris, be might be re- 
paid with interest, but the backncy-coacbmen of Naples 
submit to castigation with the greatest patience. 

The liazzaroni lead a very monotonous life. Unem- Lazzaroni. 
ployed, and servile from indolence or want of energy, they 
rarely disturb the tranquillity of a town where the' police 
does nothing for the public safety^ They have only evinc- 
ed their jmstilc intentions on a few great occasions, and 
t||Kier a government odious to every class of the comma- 
mt}\ Tlw$c men, who obtain as much macaroni as they 
can eat for three halfpence, and quench their thirst with 
iced water for a farthing, may easily satisfy their most ur- 
gent wants. Icc is as much an article of necessity at Na]des, 
as bread is in temperate regions, and government takes 
care that the people have it at' a cheap rate. It has been 
said that a day without ice miglit make the Neapolitans 
revolt, and there is more truth in the saying than many 
are apt to suppose. 

Mendicity assumes all its varied forms to deceive the Mendicity, 
stranger, or move the pity of the passenger; theft, too, is 
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cxxxvi. ijg ,„ay |,e deprived of hjs watch or purse. 

So groat is the (^iSterity of the plckjmcfcets, that one 
miglit believe the ancient rarUienope-had been founded by 
a colony of Bpartans. 

Hevolution The revolution by which Joseph Bonaparte, and af- 
atNapias. terwards Joaebirn Murat were raised to the throne of 
Naples, was attended with the inconvenience of removing 
some favourites, and of impressing anew' direction on king- 
ly favour. But it had the advantage of bringing forward 
superior men, animated with good intentions, and even the 
present government has profited by tlie useful lesson, which 
the usur{fatIon fifforcfed. Good roads were made into re- 
mote provinces, and industry was encouraged ; oialer was 
introduced into the administration; a regular code of laws 
wras substituted for the inextricable confusion of ill-digest- 
ed and contradictory precedents; assassins were disarmed ; 
and the revenue, although almost dotihled by oppressive 
taxes on the rich, was at least expended among the poor, 
and stimulated their industry* Public schools for the low- 
er orders were established at the expense of government, 
and the teachers received a fixed salary of fifteen din ats a 
month. AUliough these schools were ill attended at first, 
the number of scliolars increased gradually, aiul they arc 
still increasing, for they have not yet been abolislied. 
Education. The rising generation among the lower orders in the 
town can now road and write, a degree of knowledge \vhic||i 
is by no means common in the country. MiM'at, in the 
year ISOr, established fourteen royal colleges, and appoint- 
ed able profc.ssors; they were attended by six tliousand 
students, but the number has decreased. Boys of noble 
or rich ramilies are rarely sent to college; some have pri- 
vate tutors, or receive lessons at borne from the pr'ofessors 
of colleges; but a great many, brought up among servants, 
receive no education, and few instances arc to be found of 
young men, who arc devoted to literary or scientific pursuits. 
Of the women, comparatively few are noAV sent to a con- 
vent to be educated. Queen Caroline, the wife of Murat, 
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establislicd, at expense of government, a*seminary for book 
young ladies of noble families, something like the one at St. cxxxvi. 
Denis in France, and the present authorities keep up the 
institution. * • ^ 

Among the rich, pride and vanity are the motives of Manners of 
every actipn. Women above the lower ranks, seldom or * 
never walk in the streets; those who cannot afford a car- 
riage, doom themselves to perpetual imprisonment in tifeir 
own houses, or only go to church with one or two poor 
lazzaroiii, hired for the occasion, who put on an antiquat- 
ed livery, and carry a book and a cushion. Gt>od natured 
husbands sometimes perform the office, thinking, probably, 
that they cannot be recognised in the disguise of a foot- 
man, and choosing to gratify vanity at the expense of 
pride.* TIjc luxury of the rich is displayed in their horses 
and carriages; as to their morals, they do not think it ne- 
cessary to sacrifice appearances to realities; a lady talks 
of her intngues and her children, of her lovers and her 
husband. 

'J’lic largest and most commodious houses are situated Ih 
the Cliiaja, the finest of tlie five suburbs that commumcate 
witli Naples. It extends westwards, and is terminated by 
a long quay or rather a public walk planted with orange 
and lemon tiTcs, and adorned with lawns and fountains. 

It is there tliat the Farncse Utill, tL chef-d^anivrc of anti- . 
quity has been placed; near it may be seen the bust of 
Tasso, for which the French erected a rotondo supported 
by white marble columns. The finest coffee houses in 
Naples ai'e situated in the same w^lk; wduch is crowded 
every evening with carriages. The different quarters of 
the towm are embellished with fountains, and the water is 
su])plied by an aqueduct, that extend3 from *the base of! 
mount Vesuvius. 

With the exception of the court in, front of the royal squaresj 
palace^ alHIie other sqtiari^ are small and irregular; the 
dark and narrow atreeta near the centre of the town are 

a Simond’ii Travels ia Italy. 
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lined with lo% hous^; the smooth pavement is formed 
by large black stones lar lava from Vesuvius. 

The theatre of San Carlos, vhicli communicates with 
the royal palace^ is more rciharkable than any other from 
its dimensions and elegant structure; and no palace can 
be compared with tho one inhabited by the sovereign. 
The arcliitecturo is modern, the front extends to the dis- 
tance of six hundred feet, it consists of twenty-two win- 
dow’s and three doors adorned w’itli granite columns, wliich 
support balconies. 

The cathedral is also called the Vcscoyado and San- 
Gennaro or San Januarius, a personage held in veneration 
by the people, and whose blood, prescr\ cd in two small 
phials, excites the joy or despair of the populace accordiilg 
as it dissolves or coagulates on the nineteenth of Septem- 
ber,, the birthday of the patron saint. The church is of 
Gothic architecture, it stands on the ruins of a temple 
consecrated to Apollo. Of the other two hundred churches 
in the town, there are hardly any worthy of Italy. 

Naples, says doctor Valentin, had not before tho last 
century, a number of charitable institutions, proportionate 
to its population. There are at present twelve hospitals, 
including the Invalids, the Foundling and the Rcclusorio. 
Tlic hospital of incurables is the largest and best kept in 
tlie town; nearly a thousand patients arc confmod in it, 
but it might contain double the number. Four clinical 
chairs dependent on the university are attacliecl to the 
institution; the first relates to medicine, the second to 
surgery, the third to midwifery, and the fourth to diseases 
of the eye. 

XJiOr industry of the Neapolitans is confined fo a fcNv 
manufactures, such as ribbons and silk stockings; many 
are employed in making macaroni and different kinds of 
pastry. The perfumed soaps and the musical cords of 
Naples are imported into different countries. The comfits 
of the same town, particularly the diavolini are said to be 
the best in Italy. 

We have already spoken of the catacombs at Rome, 
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those near Naples are more extensive. They occupy the book 
c«avitie.s in height situated to tho north ot the town, oxxxvi# 

The galleries, cut in a sandy volcauiiq rock, which was 

worked at a very remote period, are in several 'places 
eighteen Or twenty feet broad by fourteen high. « These 
galleries were used as cemeteries during the first centuries 
of the Christian era. 

No course of archaiology can be so satisfactory a^ a Pompeii, 
visit to Pompeii, — a great city of the Roman empire, 
swallowed hy an eruption from Vesuvius, of which the 
fires liUNC hitherto spared Naples, although both places 
arc situated nearly at equal distances from the mountain, 
the first ill a westerly direction, the other towards the 
north. When the volcano which had ceased to bUrn, 
at a date aiitcrior to the historical period, commenced anew 
in the year seventy-nine of the Chtislmn era, Pompeii 
was o\erwhelme(l by a deluge of ashes, water and mud. 

The greater number of the inhabitants had in all probabili- 
ty full lime to escape with their most valuable effects, -^a fact 
that maybe infeiTcd from the inconsiderable number of ske- 
letons which have been hitherto discovered, — not pne hun^ 
died in all, — and from the small quantity cither of jewels 
or money. They might have returned after the catastrophe 
to collect whate\er w'as of value, for it is very remarkable 
that the lowest stratum appears to have been pierced or 
broken, while the upper do not. Eight strata of volcanic 
deposites succeed each other j from which It may be con- 
cluded that eruptions have taken place at different times in 
the same direction. Scoria and pumice, no lava, are found 
among the igneous products. A modern may walk in the 
streets, and enter the houses of Pompeii. The high road 
that leads to it, is paved with huge pieces of lava, irregu- 
larly shaped, but arranged so as to fit each other, and pre- 
senting a tolerably flat surface; from the narrowness of tlm 
road.' however, the wheels ran constantly in the same track, 
which is deeply marked on the stones. ’ Tlip walls of the 
town were first cleared, and the whole circumference is 
now exposed to view. These walls which from oertaiu aii-^ 
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cxnvi* founded . b/ ibo beforo the foundation of B*nne, 

aro about twenty fe«l in perpeOdicniar height on the out- 
side, but they /orm inside an inclined plane with narrow 
steps for the abldiers to ascend to' the top. The barracks 
are in a good state of preservation, they resemble a cloister 
for monks, being a quadrangular court witb higb Nvnlls and 
sntpll rooms without windows, under a projecting roof 
supported by pillars. The indecent sketches and writings 
on the walls by the Roman soldiers, — the fruits of their 
idleness, have excited great curiosity. The rubbish lias 
been taken away from two theatres, an amphitheatre and 
most of the houses in, the town. It may he tlius seen 
that it was customary for the ancients to write the names 
of the proprietors above tlie doors of the liouses. 

Hercuia- Herculaneum, buried under torrents of lava, above which 

neum, a • • • 

a town IS built, has only been explored in order to collect 
the treasures, which give so much interest to the inuscum 
in the rayal palace at Portici. The excavations, which 
were then made, bave^ been since filled. The town was 
larger and more important than Pompeii ; it may be re- 
gretted that it cannot ho seen. 

Se?from fitmst vicws of Naples are from the castle of Por- 

Caraaidoii. from tlic CajM) de Monti, where one may count its 
palaces and, churches and observe the islands which rise at 
the entrance of its gulf, and the sea lost in the horizon. But 
the garden of Camaldolt is not less celebrated ; situated on 
the suinmU of volcanic hill twelve hundred feet in height, 
near a convent in which the fio insensible (o the 

magic of a natural landscape, ittat they i^qnder wliy so many 
strangers visit them. The view extends toMfards the north, 
along the vast plains of Cafiipania;,l|Ojyn)ide(! by the moun- 
tains of the AbrusBzi; and qo one side be- 
tween Pozzfjoli amt Vesuvius, ' aame gardens 

are seen the lake Avornus, no l0nger^exhaling the noxious 
vapours mentioned by Virgil, and no j^ng^r SuflTocating the 
birds that fly above its surface, the modern Solfatara or 
the ancient valley of Phlegra, the Fomm Vulcani, the 
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UII7 v«Mi^^w^,Ai<p«ruir ur UIB ;1IQjm^S|lU ^aaavi, 

lastly iSala' %if Baiiig^ wnlpL^^iie 'soil 

sterile; blit i'tt'md^all^ aiteif Induced Ces^'iiiid ! 

build palaces near tKar^^iupl^ of Qj^na, Venus andMaK ’ 
cules. . ,'•’ 'X' ■ ■^' ■'■ '■■ •■ ■■■■ ■■;'v 

Wo may descend febm Caiiiiliii^ir,'aii^ direct our 'sjtepd l^utiiippo. 
to the hill now oalft^' Monte Paoailip^t a promontory tliat ** 
separates Naples fi^tn the I^legrean fields. A subterra- 
nean road, supposed to be the most ancient work of tlio • 
kind, passes through the hill.' 'i^Tlie K>ad,” says Strabo^ 

« extends through the mountain situated between. Mapoiis 
(Naples) and iKca?arcfiia (Pozziibli.) .I’he breadth is so 
great that carriages cross' each other without: inconvenience, 
and the li|;b| of day is admitted 'iiPmai^' piats^^ Sy 
tores dug to a great depth hvm the swrace of tiiV moun-* 
tain.”* The account given by ^e Grrbek geographer Is a 
very correct one of the grotto of Ppsmnoli, which may be 
equal to eighty or ninety feet in beigh^ to ttenty-foup or 
thirty in breadth, and to twd Musand^ope hoodred and 
eighty in length. I’bcoxiaratioils were hot htfeiided with 
much difficulty, the mountain is wholly composed of vol-' 
canic tufa. Althbtfgli paved, it , is always covered with 
dust, too light enters at tiio two extremities, and by two 
apertures near the centre. The so'rvaiite of the wealthy 
carry torches before them, but foot passen^rs aw contented 
wHh lanterns and tto feeble gUmiherin^.tbat pass thwiigli 
tlio opowngs. Twice s^ybir iu Octobet* 
the law. rays of toe eettihg,‘iiuh^|§,>etito‘tt^ the 

long Vtotm , 

:i^pl4 . am^ii^^ .ii„^-^ ruins are P« 

passage - ' 






g^.^^^^j^if'toarians, was.; 


in cathedral? 
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Some parts of its aef^ient amphitheatre re&iaia, hiit at no 
cxxXTf. great distance ffoliiS town, Is Seen the tenii>le of Sera- 

P>8».a monamfiK^t Itkeljr to fix the attention of the antique* 
rian and Saoldgtat It stands on the shore, at fifteen feet 
above the level of the sea, it was at a period beyond the 
reach of ^ti^tion, burieci under-volcanic ashes. 


Temple of 41ioat Seventy years agop these deposites were removed, 
tlto pavement of the temple was -discovered, and there were 
found marble vessels to receive the blqod of the victims, 
braSs rings to fasten tbem^ broken statues and columns. 
But what is very ex^raordinhry, pholades bad pierced those 
parts of the marble' columns '^ill Stabding, with innume- 
abje faoles,^ that reach to the hei|^i Uf five or six Ibeb 
Phoi^M. marine moUiiscm are very common in the Buro- 

.pean peas; they hre htva|vular# , aimed with teeth and 
several acessdry parts, whi^ by a rotatory movement pe- 
nelbtte'the hfwdest.cakareous.roeks.* Bnt the marble of 
wbi^h the co|umns are mrmed, exhibi6 no traces of these 
animals; it may ^ supposed thhrefbre.tbat the holes were 
made since ttie uaWtrophe by which the temple was covered 


with vxtlcqnic dShm., ^ explain ^tbe piieuomenoR, it has 
been suptiohcd that||tbe sea had riseti at least to the height 
of the marks loft by &e pholpdes.* Bdt the fallacy of such 
an opiQion may. Up ssfUf', sbhwni in die first place, the 
event mult teve happened after ^a eommencement of our 
era ; second, edviilpf ahdeof .tMa Idlu^d on the coasts 
of me tt«sW, fiinat have been 


non. ed to several^oiip^e 


‘ubKlMBth canhi. 


|> noil idhfaet^' 


und, UeU pWfi 
vimku, tb« Umy M 
uefetajdj 

miilaso ^ 
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cd attest the encroacbmenhs of the water. |tat if it he at- book 
tempted to oifplain the phenomena connected with the tem- cxxXyi. 
pie of Serapis by 6ucl} facts» it must be supposed, .what is ' 
inadmissible^ that the land has risen after having been once 
submerged, for the pavejnent of the temple is higher tiinn 
the lev el of the sea. Thus, it happens that vagtfe conjectures 
are the consequence of careless observation. When the 
volcanic deposites were removed, and the edifice was disco* 
vered, a small lake, formed {^fter the outlet of a stream had 
been closed by the depqsites, watered its base. The lake 
might have become salt by the bydrochlorate of soda, con- 
tained in certain product^ of Vesuvius an^ if it be sup- 
posed, what is not improbable, that the waters of the lake 
communicated for some time, at least, by a subterranean 
passage with the sea, the presence of .these pholades, their 
prolonged existence, may be classed among the number of 
physical facts, which, however extraoHinary, are by no 
means irreconcilable with the laws of nature. 

A mopument on the opposite side of mount Tosilippo, Tomb of 
formed by a largo square base^ constructed of stones and 
bricks, on which a circular tower rises, comm|nds the re- 
spect and admiration of travellers it is the tomb of Vir- 
gil. The interior consists of a square and vaulted cham- 
ber, and tlie tomb is covered with earth, on which many 
shrubs grow ; but the laurel planted by Feti^rch exists no* 
longer. The people say tliat the roots are still to bB' 
found, that th^jvare immortal like the ashes of the divjne 
poet, nay, that they bud, if the soil bo moistened with rain, 
bot that travall^s poU the teases as sbon as they appear. 

It has been «een , that the smqH province of Naples con- sai«rno. 
tains many places of great celebility. ^Tho ancient Saler- 
nnm is situated in the CHtSrior Prindpeiity ; it waslbrtifi- 
«dJ^ thn might ho^better able to kpep 

^ who embraced tlie party of 

JhMs^al.* One pmtt town along the sea 

and the o^en |ris«t' fai tite form of an amphitheatre 

• Strabo, Book VJ. chap. l(K aact. 3. 
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Bo^ castle tlM^ <»>B|:i|pde it> ^Xbe catliedralTjarround- 

Ij^iNnited on 

the |[Mo 4«^t<rtM:<& ^ut the 

celebfi44t^ ^ *<«^tory, ^ponded 

prindj^l^ |99^i<s «f plpi«a|^,^d medicine j se- 

pd«tept«b wiiVm emaaatei fre#, lli^'thttor, were long 
obeyed as orapnlar. ’ . » < 

The ruins of Bolicastro^ fori^ly Palmocastram« rises 
at the ratremW of" a g«If$ near it RRiy^be seen the remains 
of tiie three temples at-Pee|on)»now Pestoj they wmwINiilt 
by the Sybarites. • ^ 

Aveiiinn. Part of tlio Apitecdnes are situated in the ViUrior ptind- 
paUif } AveUino or^ its capital was the ancient MSfimm 
JBitpinorum. ^te streets, though bsoad, are irregular; 
the public walks are shaded with fine trees. The produce 
of its territory cbnsists in cbesfijints and in the large filbert 
called aveline, from the name of the town. The Yal di 
. Gargano oqimpies the site wbmre tlie .Romans passed under 
the yoke of’ the SatonHes. Ariani^c a place of more im- 
portance Utan AvciUno^is built at a gri^ter' height on the 


^ppejiines. . . ^ 

Kear the saimnihi of tlie snme' mountains, and at some 
,&istance from the last townjtis i4tu«^ed'M^^*» Ifi® metro- 
polis of the Slecmd VUerkr •Sbruxfso; ^ naiides on a con- 
sider^le trade in 8!dFron;>8ndtf«Hr|^^*fpirs are held in 
it overy^ypar. Tim ^wn -bm be^lBhm> 
by earthquakes; and ar«tqdU^fi»bt%^4bt'^kit|a^Qf i,ts«ld 


fortiti^tions that uo^ renh^lp ^ aow^jg^es, whichuire 
contained in it, were dhmere# in the nuighhuurhjOtji^ 
thopite of dmitdmmitid 

lust To the nortb*casl> Ip ,^e ii^lterior Jbhhazo, 
rises in tliq,.inh}dte of a piaio,^W0en the Al>p«ni«e8A9 
the Adriatic Sea; .it possesses soipe wO<dlen manufatS^Mb' 
and, in, proportion to its size, an extensive^ iiwlK^ 
Towards 6io soutlifeast may he seen the Inmks of liS Wlh 
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car&» A Hver winch deseeds from the to the book 

Adrlotio, ttnd watero4lB ^W 6 mbouchnfa. ^ *® cxxxti, 

wbl^ giveO^fll^lfdPK C?hiett» tl#i;hyHM|^K|[he — — 
Cit#ior^«uz2o m Vnhir^fi^io .ji^< 

)jr sUiiiitedi well b|^t, and- ^Verll 

among others a cathedral and 0 vfel^'Iarge setnihll^.'" 

It was the chief toorn of ihO Man|ictnf, and thd IPeiitt of Origin of 
the Romans, from idhich a celebrated religtoua, brdeivt&o {{** ^7 ***** 
Thcatines have deriyed their name. The order of the Tbea- 
tines was foiftided by Caraffa, the archbishop of the town, 
who was afterwards Pope Paul the Fourth. Lanciano 
carries on a considerable trade in mdscadine wine. 

Campobasso, once fattouB for its cutlery, is situated in 
the district of Molise. The adjoining province of Capittf* 
nata forms the gre|ter pa^'of Pngiidl It is divided in the 
direction of soutb'W'eSt to |iOrih»east, by a cbhin of dalca- 
reoos heights, that termibatyb at Monnt Gargano, {fiarga- 
mu Mans;), tlieir declivities and sarre^nding hills form a 
large promontory un the Adriatic. Tbe summits are 
covered with forests, in which' are collected, as in 4nc|ent 
times, manna, terpentine and piteh. A large and sandy 
plain extends on the south of tlhrclmin fo the hea. ' Man* 
fredonia is the most important harbohrMn the province, 
although large vessels cannot enter ii The town Was tniilt 
in ia$6 by Mainfroi, who gave it idsmphiie. ' ^ 

, Foggia, the cbM te'sm In, the (!apltadaff& wm destroyed Foggia. 
by an earthtpmfce' jK bat,ii^/haS bee% |Uit^t- with 
'eI^anceond.regoiai^j^. fioem W- 

mmfo !b waIis,4«oiUblUHi |^ple 

liBve loi^ been in'll^h't|b|l^jof»||^^iAfl^gylhnir com In 
vtmlted and {mbterra!^i^<h)|^i|i^4$%plhjpl nbt unlike^ 
•'foi^ancient silos, t -p ) 

, tpe lltbUa iNP tl^ nob ftn^ foom the cann«. 

’^KMiIes of the Ofantn^iii|^^|nte4‘‘lw,^m|H) di Sanguctor 

f dijof blood f it is ^i^^n|^d!jpii^*hattle of CatthW 
» 'fought. The viilt^«)PSdii|i^"ofc.!(foe rfgKt M'the 
er, stenfoi 'on the site of Qlummi *I^"ibWii 

theitolent Gbntwiuiii) foun^^by Dfomllil.waa 
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Terra di 
Bari. 


Terra d'oi 
tranto. 


destroyed by an earthquake. The |)<>])o had i palace 
there, and tlie emperor Henry the Fourth stood a* its gate 
during three days in the winter of WT7, implorinj; pardon 
from Gregory the Seventh, by wlioin he ha<J been excom- 
municated. 

The Terra dt Bari, a province destitute of wood, but 
abounding in salt, forms part of the ancient Pugli.i. AI- 
taouii^ or^ the largest town beyond the Appenine chain, 
which crossfs Bari, contains siictecn thousand inhabitants. 
If ^ h plhW that I»fri>s «M| « gregt.trade 

in thn principal tut 

eas^ra'ahiat^ We nuiaiitaint^ M<a4iUiifad on 
Tmai* <»> ona of thedi fonqs^ an round Its 

boor, ^tch scarceif* contains suStelf^ for ot^inatT 
vessels. It js relatCC^tbat in a^Bma when people 
talited more of national glory than at present, eleven 
French, hprsemen and as many Spanineds, fought under the 
walls of Trani to support the respective bonout; of the two 
countries. The Spaniards killed fwo of tiie Frenchmen, 
tbe latter dismounted and defended themselves until night 
put an end to tbe contest, and left tiie victory undecided. 
Barletta, another sea port, about two leagues to tbe north 
of Trani, was founded by one of tbe Norman dhiels who 
conquered Puglia. %veral moles nemr the harbour, serve 
as a hi^ier against the billows, and an ancient citadel may 
defend tiie towit in the event of a forrilpi attack. Bari, 
tbd chief town of tiie province was thrice deshrayed, and 
as often rebuii^ bnC its narrow" and erooked, streets, and 
ibe absence of any thiiu like « fine bi^tdUtg, bardly%ntit)e 
it to its rank as capitfl^ It poseeaBCtndiarhmtr, w^ich al- 
though small, odbrs a mfb abylum for 
|i The Terra dP Otranto, a contimtatimv^f tile province ^ 
Bari, forms what tiie tilled thp ^ 

of the Italian bout. |Miriisi was ^ 

harbour in which Julfos CteiNftl; his antjSgi^dnt 

Pompey, who made a passage in the 

tbe besiegers, and tied for safety to Greece. Thu town 
has been much injured by earll^nakes, and the harhdid^ 
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was destroyed in tlio fifteenth century by a methodi which book 
the prince of Otranto adopted, in order to close the en- cxxxvi# 
trance to the Venetian fleet Several vessels were sunk at ~ 
its mouth, the sands and other deposltcs being thus confined 
were conscr(ucntly accumulated, and the port, thus changed 
into an unwholesome marsh, engenders every stimmer pes- 
tilential diseases, by which the population has been redudsd 
«to a third of what it was in past times* The town ^oes 
not contain at prjlseiit six/jj^pti^d iiih^hti^nts. Letctf 


daii^;fepotfi^' at 

The* Vallejr which sejfifii^cli^ Qtrantby fiiEts ' bi^ti 

called the pai^dise of smalt town apd 

the harbour, that have glveir iliefr pame to ttie province, 
stand on the site of the WM^ 

with the benefits of cmKs;iii|[0ii|'^'Kiwt 
pby from Pythagoras. /"^ /..V ; i 

Gallipoli or thb filrst' jwrt/iiftli^guif ^ 
passing cape Leucai owes iW ftsheri<^ 

and manufactures, . whibh befisiSt^iiii Cotton Stockings ^and . 
muslin. Tarento, at'^the of 

Was in ancient times a • importance, Sfjl^bo^ 

commends its fine Wad sp^b^^^ftir^ present It 


only occupies the 

fiomuQs reaiate4-iS»h^iiil»i^f^%‘p -: 




It pri)ici{ialh 
anci,Sbt obtai^y.^!! 

their pmjyWf 
filled yth'jtlid 
tit}' leontafaed^bt^ 
exd«s3iTa^il$^V 


that t$B Poipie. 

via 

animal is 
tiie qaan- 
t^S^i'^'ACConnt for^ 

Tarantula; 
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BOOK and aikat, singing from 

’xxXTt. 'iilgi till erening; ^Wire seized with drowsiness, others 
could not he prercOhBd from dancing ; music was found to 
be the most edhefu^ remedy for all* I'be sting of the 
tarantula, although not without danger, yields readily to 
different ^medfes. The animal, a species of spideiv is of 
a biaejk colour with red and black streaks on the abdo* 
meWt it ibajf be about an Inch In length. The web of the 
taranthla s^es to enrelope its young, and to cover the 
cell ifrblch it digs id the earths Itteeds on diflbrent in- 
sect^ and lies frequentljr In ambush for them near the en- 
trance of its den. It often makes excursions into -the fields, 
sometimes into the houses,' bu| It always carries its prey 
home. **The eggs of ttite mtmo' animal,** says an able na- 
turalist^ “are like tbo gWns of^the white poppy | when 
the insects break them, tbe mother tears the covering, and 
carries her young on Whack, until they are able to pro- 
vide for themirotTes.*** The malewnd female are only seen 
together at ti>e season of coition, at other times they 
kill each other. It is dht et^y to make it leave its cell, 
but if It be once dislodged, and return afterwards, it al- 
lows itself to be dratcoyed rather than be removed a second 


PotCDsa, 


dalabria. 


tiftie* " j f 

* Potenza or the capitaLf f the Basilicata is sitnated at the 
baseof the Appenines. , Ti>d same town and Matera at twelve 
leagues from litowadhs the fontb-Oast, altfioogh ill peopled, 
afe tbe most important in* province, which derived its 
name in the tenth c^ntniy from^ Baeil the> Second, emperor 
of tbe eas^ who conferrffd jfmphWf^<<*hnm*p0vBi^geB’^on tbe 
inhabitants.' It is prnfintm in tiie 

Mount Polfnp 

of tew^ 'andr 

inh^ited by a pW 

east,' traversed 

a bra^ .ijd ’Sihi indentedi 
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with large gnifs, cool^ tiy tiie sea bree^ie, and watered by book 
heavy dews, springs and rivers, whtcii- increase tb^s fertility cxxxvi. 

of a, black and rich loam# The Citerior Calabria ter- 

minates at Mount Calistro, and at the banks of the fleto. 
Cassano, Roasanu and Bisignafio are some of the towns in 
the province; the making of olii'e oil is the only branch 
of industry in which .tbe inhabitants of Bosaano are ^n-’ 
gaged, and the sale forms their only commerce. Caripti, 
a place more populous titan ahy of the others, contains 
hardly nine thousand inhabitants ; > the best manna Tn 
Calabria is produced in the neigfibourliood. . The streets 
ill Cosenza or the capital at the confluence of the Cralt 
and Bussento, are narrow and croolwd; it’ Assesses 
however setcral useful establishments, such as hospitals, 
a college and two academies, a fliii^ cathedral and a 
court of Justice, edifices wliicli strangerp are surprised to 
see in so small a town. More important citief are situate! 
in tlie Ulterior Calabria, some of them worn celebrated in 
ancient times. > 

Tiie walls of the famous Crotona are seen on the eastern Cotrona. 
coast, and • its ruins encompass tbe modern town of Cot- 
rona. Crotona, rich and populous, could recruit an army 
of a hundred tltousaud combatants within its walls and 
territory, Cotrona ^^tains hardly six thousand sopis. Not 
to mention tiie robust lljiio, it is known that the inhabi- 
tants of Ci’otona wore renoyvned, tlie^men^for their symme- 
try and strength, the women for ^leir beauty ; how their 
descendants have degenerated ! ^ Crotona co/ttaiUfd many 
fineediiicesi its gymnastic games and the' schools of phi- 
losopliy foundad by Bytliag3oras,» rep^afad it tbe first of 
the Greek 'colopi^ ; it contains at. preSept churches, two 
buspitals, two consents 'and but po buildings 

worthy of notkm-, po^salng little 

or no trade, is' than . 

Tizzo is situate ^^.^stern,i^^'’al^i.thie Appenincs, Pizzo. 

Oft the gulf of „^oacl*ji|^ Murat lapsed 

at its little harbour on eUghth of Oet^er Ikljfp and 
attempted to regain his Hffope, ■ Takbn> 'prisoner and ill- 
treated by ttiosa who had long acknowledged him as their 

vpi, VII. ~ , 91 
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king^ condemned as a4:QmRioii malefactor, and interred in 
ikpYery chtlr^b wh^iifiia had r0titiUtf hia death may bo 
t^onsidered dne of tba^cktaatropbes wUio}i result 

from poUtieal but a»» *abiracter tfait of 

a people wbo.ilterwards showed ibeditelsos incapable of 
enjoying thMhiaUtiitions which they apparently destead* 

The wretched town of Gerace built on the ruins of the 
seepnd Xjdcrai and at some distance from the ancient city 
of the ifocri, does not contain four thousand inhabitants. 
Bova, a still sinaller town, was destroyed by an earthquake 
in irsa, and afterwards rebuilt and improved by Ferdi- 
nand the Fourth. 

The country in the neighbourhood of Reggio abounds 
with figs and ananas; and the town Is tlie capital of Ulte- 
rior Calabria; the inhabitants carry on a considerable 
trade in lemons, oranges and bergamot. As a town, 
Reggio is nowise remarkable, its name indicates its position 
on the site of the aiiricnt Rhegium, once, according to 
Strabo, a powerful city, but afterwards wholly destro;^od 
by Dionysius the elder. The tyrants of Syracuse wTre 
dreaded on tlic coasts of Italy. The inhabitants of Rhe- 
gium formed a league against Dionysius; but when hos- 
tilities had ceasrd, and a piece liad been coqclnded ; the 
tyrant declared to the magistrates that he intended to 
choose a wife among the daughters of the families in 
Rhcgiiini; the latter not wishing an alliance with their 
enemy, answered that they could only gi\c him the dnus^h-^ 
ter of the executioner. Indignant at such an answer, 
Dionysius laid siege to the town, and after* a series of 
cruelties, the details of which arc mentioned by Diodonts 
Siculus, his vengeance was so complete that, notwitlistaml- 
ing ail the efforts of Dionysius the younger, the place could 
iie\cp bo restored to its ancient splemlonr.* 'i^he city 
which was built on its ruins, fell at a later period into the 
power of tim Romans. It was destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and rebuilt by Csesar, hence it was called Jthe^um 
Julii. Barbarossa reduced it to ashes in 1543; between 


* Strabo, Book 6. Chap, U. 
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that period and the year 1593) it was twice pillaged by book 
the'TurkS) and in,fured' by earthquakes; but thjB one, cxxxri. 
whicii htqppened in 1793, w3a {Utended wiU» wore iil^trous — — — 
Gonaeqoetfcea than any othey. vTI» last caiawity liy^wf^iah 
all Caiidiria waft devaatated^ was s^ extraordinary both frpm 
its duration and effects, that 'ii may be necessary to ^ve 
some account of it. 

> Tho first shocks were felt about noon on the fift|) of Earth- 
Febroary, and rendwed at short intervals during se- 
veral months. They were not pi-ccedcd by any of tlie oF- 
dinary indications, and in a few minutes all the plains in 
Ulterior Calabria were laid waste. • Those who witnessed 
the frightful calamity, declared that the oscillations were 
so frequent and so violent that nothing could resist them, 

— neither the works of nature, nor the most solid works of 
man. Edifices were overturned, and tlieir fragments thrown 
to a distance. The materials of the small town of Sciglio, 
built on the promontory of Scylla, overwhelmed two. thou* 
sand seven hundred persons that had fled to the coast for 
refuge. The ruins of villages rolled from the hills. The 
mountains opened, others gave w'ay, and the upborne earth 
formed now lieights. In one part, the plaiiis were changed 
into lakes, and their waters covered the harvests ; in ano* 
tlier, rivers issued from tlieip beds, and clianged the direc* 
tion of their course. Movements similar to tho undula* 
tions of waves w'cre seen on the land. Different places 
were raised into the air, and fell as if they had been mined 
bj gunpow'der. The si*a rose above its ordinary limits, , 
and many who ran for safety to the shore or to their ships 
w'ore destroyed. 

Some pressed tho expiring hbdics of their friends, and 
in a fevy 8ecr)nds shared their fate. Lovers rushed into the 
gulf that had swallowed the object of their Uflfections; mo* 
tliei s restored to lifb by tho care and goocLotflees of relatives, 
sought their children, amidst tlie ruins of their houses, and 
wei-e buried with them in tlwsunie grave. 

Mura tlian three hundred towns or villages were destroy- Eflbcttof 
ed, and many places that have been already mentioned, were 
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book Injured; fortf ' tIbeiieBnd indiriduahi afid 

cxxxYin turentjr tliousn^ were^l^e victims df .paiagious diseases# 
” .occasioned b3i:^trid carcasses in stagnaftt water, 

at under the ratna and rubbish at butidings. To add to the 
misrortunes oftbe^pte, the fires, left in the houses, com* 
municated witli the combustible materials, and the flames 
destroyed what the earthquake had spared. Lastly, the 
littite that remained was seized by banditti, who, in tlic 
general consternation, massacred the inhabitants, and car- 
ried ofiF whatercr was of value. The inhumanity and in- 
trepidity of these men, who rushed from several parts of 
Italy into Calabria, cannot be considered extraordinary 
by persons acquainted with the character of the Neapo- 
litan bandits. But several examples of courage and disin- 
terestedness might be mentioned to the honour of the Ca- 
labrians and tho eesti of the nation. The inhabitants of 
districts far removed from the scene of the calamities, ri- 
valled, each other in mitigating the misfortunes of an impo- 
verished people; — the custom-house ofticersof Naples, and 
the Lazzaroni sent by government to Calabria, gave the 
wages of their labour to the poor inhabitants. 

Vegeta- Earthquakes are not the only evils to which the two Ca- 
labrias are exposed ; there are others, as the blast of the 
sirocco, which prevailing four months in the year, produces 
diseases, and destroys vegetation. I’hc miasms rising from 
the stagnant waters in summer, compel the inliabitants to 
leave the plains and to reside among the mountains. 

The vegetation of the two Calabrian ])rovinccs, varies 
according to the exposure of the soil. The grape might 
yield excellent wine, if the inhabitants bestowed any care 
on its culture. The echinated iiquorico (Glycyrrhixa echi- 
natUf) a variety not inferior to the Spanish kind, grows 
naturally ; and the leaves of tbc mulberry nourish an im- 
mense number of »|tk-\vorms. The olive, a tree that may 
ho seen almost in every part of Calabria, produces so much 
oil that the inhabitants keep it in large cisterns ; the matmi- 
ferous ash {Ffa^mns roinniifoliai) indigenous to the pro- 
vinces, grows without culture in tho plains and on all the 
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hills ; it is during the ^excessive heat of s^mqiepj^ that it* sooK 
yields the juice so useful'lii medicine; the palnsr^e cotton cxxxrx. 
plants and Ute sugar cane tlUurish. Tlie fruits of t^ <^t^ge 
and the "lemon tree add to the amount of tlie export* md 
tlie different kinds of grain are sufficient for the waidanf 
the inhabitants. Larches and other resinous trees aflbrd 
different kinds of pitch, and tlie Brdian, the most valuable 
of any, and one used for dififerent purposes at a very„re- 
inotc period, is still found in the Sila, an ancient forest on 
the summits of the ^pcnines, whicii, according to StraS^ 
was seven hundred slldia or twenty-three leagues in length. 

The thick leaved aloe crowns the arid rocks ; the rose lau- 
rel shades the banks of the rivers, and mingles its flowers 
and its foliage with the leaves of the arrundimria, a sort 
of grass that is coaverted into cordage, mats and baskets. 

Spirited horses, large and hardy mules, numerous herds Animals, 
and flocks, woods abounding with game and wild buffaloes, 
might be enumerated among the animals of the two Calabrias. 

Tho ancients said that the dews of tlie evening made* the 
grass grow, which the cattle had browsed during the day> 

— a metaphor not so improbable, as those who live in 
northern iatitudes, might be apt to suppose. 

The* natural riches of the country are increased by the 
fish that are taken on the coast; the tunny fisheries ai*e the 
most profitable ; the sword-fish f Xiphias gladias Jy serves as 
food to tho Calabrians. The last animal hasderiired its name 
from a hard or bony substance that extends from iffi muz- 
zle, and \\ itii w hich it defends itself against its enemies. The 
suord-fish grows to the length of eighteen or twenty feet 
and weighs sometimes four hundred pounds. It is difficult, 
nay often dangerous to take it on account of its great ac- 
tivity, and the weapon >vith wlitch it is armed; it breaks 
the nets of the fishermen, W'ho are obliged to* harpoon it. 

The corals that cover the bays are Valuable from their fine 
colour; and the fishermen take the Pinna noAUia, the 
largest of the bivalvular molluscas, (wverUd With the long 
red silk, that the people at 'Reggio weave into difibFent 
stuffs of admirable iigbtne8.s. 
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eants. 


Gipsies. 


' CsUtbriuis dQ%lit in idlenesst the far nisate lias 
more ciiarme to (item than to the otl^Italiane ; weaAng 
loose mantles Ii)si6 tlm Spaniards, they membte the same 
people.in their bltuSk eyes and dark complexion. Su.spi> 
clous anti vindictive, a Calabrian seldom leaves his house 
without bein^ armed. Tall or strong men and handsome 
women are equally rare in the province; the latter marry 
at an early age. and soon lose their looks. Notwithstand* 
ing the 'great number of marriages, and the fruitfulness of 
the women, the country is ill peopled, and the cause may 
partly be attributed to the custom or relatives marrying 
with each other; the inhabitants of almost every village and 
of many small towns in Calabria are so many kinsmen atol 
kinswomen. The children, it is known, are unhealthy, and 
the consanguinity of the parents may tend to per|H>tuate dis- 
eases. The dowry of a peasant girl consists in a small 
piece of ground, or in a vine, nay sometimes in a single 
mulberry tree. 

Little has been done to improve the condition of the pea- 
santry ; most of thefn are small farmers or day labourers ; 
the land is divided among the nobles, the clergy, and some 
burgesses, who let it on short leases. Tlius, it liappcns 
that agriculture is still in a very imperfect state, and that 
a fruitful soil nonrislies a poor and sickly population, scat- 
tered in wretched hovels, in dirty villages or deserted 
towns. 

We had occasion, in treating of Hungary, to make some 
remarks op a people of uncertain origin, who in tiiat coun- 
try are styled Ziguene, the same jieople are found iii t^ila- 
bria, the Italians call them Zingari. They aic distinguish- 
ed from a poor population by llieir greater poverty, llieir 
squalid appearance and dress. The men shave their beards, 
but suffer their hair to grow; they gain a sohsisfeuce by 
buying and selling horses, and by working iron ; many of 
them arc conjurors, they collect crowds on the puhlie places, 
and perform their dUIbrent ^ats with great skill and ad- 
dress. The women wander about the country, and live by 
pilfering, or telling* fortunes. Without any fixed habita- 
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tfont living tinder tents^ where men, women, cbtldreii, and book 
animals are crow^e^d together, they form a distinct peo- cxxxri# 
pie from the otter in liabitiMft8,~t!iey marry amongl them* " ■ 
selves. According to travellers, the Zingari are ig- 
norant and dissolute than the Calabrians ; all of them Can 
speak Italian, but many words in their own dialect iiidi<« 
catc its eastern origin. Their religion is a compound ^ 
Christianity and different superstitions j they adinit.the 
divinity of Jesus Christ, but they have no veneration foi*_ 
the Virgin. As to marriages, funerals, and baptisms, they 
conform readily to Catholic ceremonies, but if the clergy- 
men refuse to celebrate them, the Zingari have no scruples 
in S4ibstituting others, which were probably derived from 
paganism. 

A distance of a hundred and ten leagues forms the Extent of 
greatest length of the continental provinces in the Ncapo- 
litan kingdom, tlieir mean breadth varies from twenty to ritory. 
thirty, but they are upwards of seventy in some parts. 

A phenomenon similar to the mirage on the plains of Ltjminous 
Africa, and one that can only be accounted for by the re- 
frarlion of liglit, lias sometimes been observed on the coasts 
of the strait, vvhich separates Reggio from Messina. A few 
minutes before the sun issues from the wavei5 in summer, a 
spectator on the shores of Sicily, opposite Reggio, may see 
forests, towers, and palaces in tlienif, and the whole forms 
the panorama of Messina, its hilLs, woods, and houses. If 
a spectator on liio Italian coast, looks towards Messina, he 
sees also in the clouds the image of a cky similar to Reg- 
gio. Hic illusion has hitherto been imperfectly explained, 
it would be less extraordinary, if a person saw the town 
that hounded the Imrifon, instead of the one near which he 
was placed. The phenomenon has given rise to several 
fables HI Calabria and Sicily, for the people have inherited 
from the Greeks, the Jove of marvellom^,arid brilliant fic- 
tions. Fatamorgana^ a powerful fairy, rules over the 
Strait of Messina, she displi^s her aerial palaces to ma* 
riners, that they may be shipwrecked on the rocks ^here 
the modern Circe waits to destroy them,*: 
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BOOK Sicily possesses more than two hundred and thirty leagues 
cxxtn. of coast, and several important harbours, as Messina, 'Pa- 
lerino, Syracuse, and Gatania,« It is difided into seven 
' intendetK^s, End twenty-threo districts. It was once the 
country^ of the arts ; such W'bs its prosperity in ancient 
times,, that the inhabitants in the single town of Syracuse 
were almost as niimerd.u^ES tlm whole present population. 
The Eame island,, daring the zenith of Napoleon’s po\> or, 
was the only state in Europe governed by a prince of 
tite house of Bourbon. It retained its feudal customs with 
the parliament of the Thrte. Jlrv^St (Tre Bracci), until Lord 
William Bcntich, the English ambassador, induced his 
Sicilian:’ majesty to grant his subjects a representative 
government framed after the model of the British constitu- 
tion; “The advantages or the necessary consequences of the 
new system,” says the Count Fedor de Karaezay,* “must 
ere long have beenf felt 'by every class of the community. 
The privileged classes were to be put on an equality 
with the others, in order that they might contribute to the 
prosperity of the country. The epoch of tlio hundred 
days, the' treaty of Paris, the defeat of Murat by tlie Aus- 
trians, enabled Ferdinand to regain tlm throne of Naples. 
Tlie selfish and limited notions of the Sicilian barons,— the 
ancient feudal proprietors, were carried into effect. It was 
thought that the times of the three braeci were tp return, 
and with the parliament, the ft^udal rights. AH the nobles 
united to otrerturn the constitution, but they little iina.gincd 
that they were to gain nothirig by the change. The consti- 
tution Was indeed Ebolisbed By a decree published at Mes- 
sina, but the privileges ef the noblea^. have riot been restor- 
ed. Ferdinand the First took the title of king of the I’wo 
on JbC; eighth of Ueceniber 4816^ and Siqily was 
dedf^ed a the Tlie'noblcs acknow- 
ledge their et’^i;Swy|fiaeiLW to correct tliem j 

Hi (rtrltta, 

t Aecwdini^io;<»>(fe^ of ittly ItS'b Sicil> is govcrmil l.y 

•b* ttws iw the 
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taught by the past, they may not perhaps be again so easily 
dcecived. . * 

While a Frcncliiiian reigned oyer Naples, the Sicilians 
possessed a considerable inland trade, Palermo was the rc*- 
sidence of a king and a numerous courts but the Sicilians 
are now govented by the Ifeutenant of a viceroy, and rtlie 
circulating mediufn, attracted tp Naples, is dally becoming 
more scarce in the island. No oianafactiiring iticiiisdtpy 
tends to bring hack the money, which the Sicilian cOiirtiera. 
spend at Naples. Different objects of, luxury, muslins, 
linens and other articles are imported from England or 
France, and in onler to satisfy factitious, but urgent wants, 
the island furnishes raw materials, of which the produce 
tion affords mployment to a small number of hands. The 
most important of these materials arc raw silk, averaging 
one year with another, not less tlian L, 1 80,000, different 
sorts of wines, among. others, those of Syi^acttse and Mar- 
sala, of which the quantity exported to Boston, exceeds 
two , thousand tuns, and the value, 1^39,000 ; in ad- 
dition to these articles, may be mentioned grain to. the 
amount of L.372,000, a quantity much less considera- 
ble than in ancient times, wlicn Sicily and Sardinia were 
tlm gi^auarics of ihe Jloman jyeopie^ fruits, that are sold 
for L.80,000, olive oil, equal in value to L.84,000, 
soda, that the j)eoplc export to Marseilles, and the pro- 
du(‘c of tijo tujiny fisheries, yielding L.l 5,000. Sicily 
carries on, besides, a trade in mercury, sulpUurt alum, 
nitre and rock salt. Such are the only sources of wealth, 
and they may he mentifuied to the disgrace rather than to 
the credit of the Sicilian government. Although there is 
not a more fertile soil in Europe, not a fourth part of tUo 
surface is cultivated ; treasures arc contained in the depths. 
t)l‘ tlie earth, hut its gold^ silver, copper, iron 
mines inwc been h>ng neglected. The gypsum,' ^dtli vvlilcli; 
Si< ily abounds* might ho used in building, it is als^i vaht- 
ahlr as a manure, it might even form an article of exporta- 
Uiin* but tiie inhabitanU derive ito advantage from it. 

If agriciiltuiT, industry, and commerce were encouraged, 
voi., vif. 9i2 
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B 9 okO SicHr might contaii^ AS in the time of the Romans, three 
cxxxTisi ^imes the mimher of i|B 'f>rc8(‘nt {wpulation. But many 
■ ■ obstacles must be rcmoveil before it can attain such a de- 

gree of prosperity! the nobility niqst show an example 
of disinterestedness, tiiat can Iiardly be expected froin 
their character and habits. The indolent and siuthful 
nouid* suffer froip the change, for tlie number of im.oks 
oUj^Vto be diiiHnisbed. There are no inanufactories 
in- ^he island, it would be ' of advantage to cstahlish 
*sotQC in the diflferent convents, as their number is out of ail 
proportion to that of tlie inhabitants. Twenty -eiglit tiiou- 
sand monks and eighteen thousand nuns, in all forty-six 
tbouspnd, are contained in a population of one million six 
■hundred' and fifty thousand individuals, which gives one re- 
cluse for every thirty-five inhabitants, Tlie secular clergy 
might not perhaps he averse to such a i-eform, for they arc 
said to be tolerant) from which it may be iitleired that they 
are enlightened and well informed. They possess a third 
part of the ]and,^but their infiiience depends as much on 
. their knowledge as-on their wealth. 

Noble*. The nobles, still mpre wealthy, possess almost all the rest 
of the* country ; they are composed of a hundred and twenty 
princes, eighty dukes, a hundred and forty maiqiiises, tiiir- 
ty counts, three hundred and sixty barons, and a great 
many knights, who are also inriuded in tlie aristocracy. 
The 'abolition of ttieir privileges has tended to diminish 
their revenue, but they may imitate the Russian nobles, 
and add to their riches by building manufactories, and en- 
couraging agriculture, which might bo done witiioiit dtfli- 
culty in a pountry where nature invites man to labour by 
repaying him a hundredfold. 

Road,. Sicily, from its situation between Europe and Africa, 
migfit easily be rendered the most commercial island m the, 
Mediterraaean ; but before such a change can take place, 
good roads *pn.st be substituted for rugged and inconve- 
nient paths; BO long as there is no other i-oail in the island 
than the one between Montreale and Aicamo, the di<!i( iil- 
ties of commoJiicatioD are likely to prevent every im- 
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pmement 111 ((^ic4i!or«*/'|iandl yietiU ^ iM^ur per ‘ bs^ 
ceiit. to the prapfiiptor;- he Bdraiiic!^ st^ tetl^tifarmer, exsyti. 

who rrtuwai It after harvest* pays hfS; reitit* in projAitce* — 

accoriling te the ra^tliat WhsletermiBe^ jH!^ 

While an eternal t^ntelr j^uir ^eiijthe euiBinita of '^Ina, Climate, 
the rest of Sicily' eiyojfs a, p^|^tta| spring. - JB^pril* 
Reaumur’s thermometer iiiay he. Wbohi seveiit^^^rees 
' in the shade at nooiif .but when <W).<sin>C(m bla^ 
same thermometer rises to thirty>fiye:pr;fhirty*Six degree^ 

The other southern whida or the Jtthe&hio from tliesoi^ll^' *" 
west, and (he .dnstral fronts (bO.;sou(h, arc moro' pr'lc^ 
accompanied wi\b the ;t|hwhoksoiiii% effects ^ oMbe sirdet^ 

The montlis of ’Nor«|mhcr ,A'iiid Qecemter. afe^ i^^^^ 

Seek the ,sha<le . vin^a of March 

compel the Steili^^ 

The Sjcirwlr w]^; grhws it® t ah? h^ilbh Ai^scuI- 

tho mlr8'Sellh>(|n!l^.^iltaln' less thau:, sixty *“*• 

grains andlJhj stca^ arc of a gold or^bright.yeJLIow'.cblmir; 
by ^liieh they'^^nay bo distifipishsd, fralj% U»h:iwbeat^.o^ 

.cfthet countries, l^e finest crops hi Fi;aaciB orv<{|iitgii^d 
pre^nt to the Sicilian the imago of 'sterliity, so oidiCh' 
his own^exhihii that of abundance. ' The aim ,r{ses^t»4iie 
heiglit of /thirty feet j most of Jdi« CEiadd; awt IbiSdt tvlth 
the CaStus ppuntia, and its purple fruit, in shape not unlike 
u fig. E^yes as (bod fur the poor. ,The:.waten mplorfS'are prr> 
haps fi*r tlian in any oilier country in. Europe. Tbe<frni.ta 
of the date tree arriv^t fUStuidtyA thei^ swi^t jtdipedh^s a 
■seasoBing:.fei^‘^rtidn':idisi'!**#“:’p^:^^^^^^^^ 
on the tah^eer■of^^ti^e;..i^yoa^^; ‘.■ah^ The 

pomegranate, £ hrough|'.fi^«r/:,J^^ 

Romans, who gave.it the namh of^puiijea, yields a vinous 
and arid juice, v;^. agrjwabie,.W.; Sie thosonth of 

Europe. The sugar ica<m4is;'iadi^|(^t|iv.t^^ coaet^^ 

posite Africa, and 

avwil(J state on ’the. 

variety «.f plants in 
might tempt tim 

on BgricttUuire. ; ' • 
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Messina i» situated nearer tiie Cidahrian caast than any 
other town i»i 8ici)y.|^ J^^was founded, according to U»e 
aummon npioiion. ten wnturies, befnro the \ulgar ei^ The 
Siculusays 'rijttcyUldea calied It ZancU Ihna a word ini li 
in tl«lr languago^a^uiQfs a •itritaing hook, pnihaMy on 
acftnipt of tlie crooked form of its hkrhour.* Thi'co or 
four cipa^uries after Its fouodatwn, AttaxUas, tlie chief of 
tlie^ Moownian colonf' at Biggio, defeated the- Zancli«e, 
tofdE possession of^tlieir to»'n, aiid gave it the name of 
"TBiiSfam or JtfesseM . ' It was tahen at a later period by 
tiro ^merUiiu, a people of Campania. The town was 
•wholly dertroyed hy tlje darth^ake that Ifappeifed in 
J,f83; ^Uwttgh it has since bepn reliiiiit according to a 
regular plho^ 'althouglf. it ’1ms sine? ,he^ declared a free 
porti Mossioa is.notWimiioi'taht as it o^® it con- 
tai^od before tbla. laft cataa|ropbc» sB hundred thousand 
ildiahitants, tiro present . popolation doesii bpi amount to 
seventy thousand. » » 

It rises in'tiib fatm of an am;^hitiicati% at the base of 
tlm moiqitains, <aC«wlit}ch tiie braochea^ extend across the 
island,' fiirtnlng hi onr opinitSa^ the cootinuation of the 
Appetolnes. Tbc&idea of these heights are intersected by 
ravines, tiiey are covered with a^tboosand varied plants, 
that rise aboto ' the palaces of Messina. The agitated 
waters of Carybdis a^id Sejila, the tsfcorof aHcie|| navi- 
gators, are seen undbr the walls «f 4 h 04 ;ity. Built on un- 
even grelimd, Messina may 40 abodt «dx thousand yards 
in, extent a. promontory of rocks bnd shh^ protrudes in 
the form ^ d scmicli^t^ aiitl apb'i^^ U 8]n^us and safe 
anchorage for abipl^ A Jjiiige-^Oitaflyl, MvsrAl forts and 
batteries deledd^bo entra^f^hlto jfta harbour, .which may be 
cAosidered oj;^ pf |j|io dnesl N Wfedltefcauean. Tiro 

«t^ with lnf«« 
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pieces of lavat Tiievvell lioilt quays ape Itbed low bboK 
houses, probably that less danger may-accrqe la' the event cxxxvi. 
of oai tliquakes. Four or five large but iih-ogalar sq.anre8 ' 
or piazzas may be )eettt rked rather fbr the pfroraSjton 
than tfie taste or selection of tbd^ ortidjncnts $ they dra all 
decorated with marble fOnntaina and Bronze statues 
dlnary workmanship. The ^oyal palhq||^ point' of atohit' 
tccture, the finest building jB,th*,*| 0 '<rn|^^'hbt yetJ^Hme^, 

The churches may vie ailh otbK^, ftlify, in''tHh nut^* 
her of their paintings and iUiagW JWhlch tiro pla^ tori’ 
gethcr without mnch jttdgn»ent. ITio cathedral butlt fijr* 

Count Roger, is dbcoi-ated’^ witn'*twentyksjY'cdlomh8,of 
Egyptian granite, and they have a ver^ singula^ effecf 
near Gothic ornaments Of the thirieentli ccjifory* ‘ 

The people are ill educated in Mrbsina, fenf aitfong Ihe pimm of 
lower orders can read. andStiii fewer among ’the noBIesJ^j'^**'”"' 
are w'eH 'informed. The different places ,ef edui^tion'' arc* 
a royal collelo and six gratuitous schools, two pf ^trlildk 
are reserved for young nobles $ there are'hofklow^a Inini-' 
nary for fimr hundred pdpils, and rorfy-six cOn«|Mtfs |bpj 
men or women. ^ Among, other institutions, piAy 'be ,jbbn> 
tinned a banki; several ’mofints of piot^, a laazarettq'ahd a 
large liuspital. ^ 

Taarmtm stands on a hill near) tite shocOj'atlout ttfOlve; TMimina. 
leagues to the soutlt’-west of Messina. AlUmugh'tibt 
peopled by more tlmn, three thousand iftbaiiitWs, it cdn*‘ 
tains a great many churches «q|id conifen4, Ifhel^lilten’ 
way that leads to it, and ttio,valt remajnsbf a, th^atr^, ibhy 
prove it to be the Taarontintum of HimBbrnan^ fornler|y 
a ronsiderablo iown^ which Arah»'^and;ddfth4nakea''hbve 
more than once destroyed. The edified alj^ady mentioVted,'' 
the most romarkable of utf in Taomhina ii more 
two hundred 'fept^n d||Muetm^ ih Sht^dl to givd 
modems a correct 

so great dimensiOnfOW^tg^^l^otwd' <0 t|etad<fic^ 
only a few feet«in dnV-.*.. 

dern tiieatres betwoif^’n^^lia and.ttolofchbBtsil, '^1^ 
scnlptnm thah fiebmrato a^toaa- 
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Etna*' 


BO(^ i thPiP profM^ 'OHgin ^was no against the 

oxaiTi. tHOBS zeaiottfie N^an princes ^ ’ 

* - The flver orCailtafa.tiiiatstlll i-et^s the name of 
cant^O* ’waa jgiven tt by the .Ai'^hs.jwpni-atcs the 

pJiwrt that eohiinanfltf’radrtftina’fi^m^ V«*l tfeclmties of 
Etna or ‘Gihel» a name also o^fArabie origin, and one that 
algnttei n^oimt.^. AfV^mldi^^ forms H.e sum- 

m^4f- the gseat iffilcano, of?which tljo ci^ter ismiore than 
X tt^n^e’ id wreb hundred feet in depth, 

mny itPal»^ci» *♦* ’»«** few have ever reached 

Ite (V«iten mndmit, bo' much do the diflleuUies and 
inci^iJ'after the first wigibtts of snow are past.* ^ot 
Iiiahy;>^«rn age an EngHsh travellw^ who reached .the 
•critt^j wn8)l'«eh;®nougfi it hy means of ropes 

att^eii^ tothis wai^t i he was drawn up after liaving given 
tte'Sijjpial taf'hie gnidcs, bnt ttlSy were unabb to restore 
Thfi. ^va and scoriteof Etna are as useful 
in fructifj^ng thi'gpound as the " same snbetrfnces on Vesu- 
vrluSf thus, the base of -Etna; wHidh (^ro.e writers consider 
efiuat to a hundred leagues In; tlrcpm/crence, a^rds the 
means of-suhsisteiice to a hundred and eighty .thousand in- 
habitants./ ■ ’ 

Gigantic . "]^e plaiits in .tho saroo part of».Sicny' reaich to an extra- 
ebetnut Siin'j.near tho volcanic promontory of Aci» a 

^*^*”***^***”^ firaaof Elba, .JfWidor it probable that 

•fn'Sb»/ib/Sbi.l«mi>*tate>. iiU Mroe,as ti.ne of Strabo. 


trees 


TTw number of It* a€e,®Chi»»oj^y to jbeipt^eut 

t<j,the year 481 licf^| 4 <Jhrist 
, . ...In the yc,ar J 2 Si t^fore||.^^U«« i'*- " 

' ^ tn tbc year'Wof the v*llfi&r oca - V; - - • 

Do. ' 25 »/_. -■■ > ' 

-During tba,ti#^iAh cf»n»ry .• h ^ 

.^'Puringibe^rieenih. . "t ■ * 
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place coniiected tvttb the Table of Acts and OMuteilf eld booic 
chestnut trees# the silent tPitnesses ef political /crolutlons cxxxyi# 
and natural convulsions^ extend to a great distance jtbeir ^ 
wide spreading branches# One of them is 
ill diameter, another is fifteeivlHit tiie ipos\ retna|*kab)e pf 
any, and one that many considey a sufficient in^cemeHit 
for Strangers to go out of ibeir wi^ examipfe; is ,tlie 
Castagno del xento cavallh dot an inaeol|rate desi^f^tiont 
for according to M. Simond* a huiidi^ )iii>rs«^/Blhy find 
.shelter under its shade; (he circttmterelioe^e Bot less tfaaffa 
liundred and twelve feet.^ 

Catania or Catanct the ancient Catamh ta situated At Catania, 
the base of Etna, bn the 'sea^siiof^ I it, was.foiindeiT 9etron 
centuries before tlio vu}gp era# biit it lias been olteFir ties* 
troyed by la%a and earthquakes^ and it does^ not covcfpat 
present more than a fourth part of the sarfade wiick Jt 
occupied when Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, changed « its 
name into Etna, and peopled it with new inhabUtnuls, oTbe 
town is large and well built, its/dne edificeSf whiC^b rptider 
it not utilike Turin, are so many proofs^ notdf ^s^pl^pe* 
rity, but rather of its misfortiuies: for in Catadia, budses 
ne\er become old, they give way either to lava or YBlcanii^ 
shocks# It is to the earthqicakes^of and that 

it owes its magnificence; almost wboily^drstri^ed^rit.was 
rebuilt with greater regularity# Moat of its .edifices have^ 
been since injured by the shocks ip 1819#. ^lO Cptbedral 
is one of the finest; the walls of the B^d^hiflture 
with fresco paintings, which represent the t*avagctBP uif ^ihlir 
eruption in 1669; during tllat peri^, a' ton^nt of iWsit a 
league in breadtli, was accimiulfijed bybind the waUsjAf 
tlic lowiu whicli are more than sl^tty feetjiigh," bdt t||a 
burning stream flowed over them into Catbt^, cros«ed|<b®^^ 
city, and formed a lofty mplr in ''ilie sea^ ^hi^h ^d;iv|!^ 
present to llio safety » of the harbohr# ^ The pe^pl^ tlt^l^ 
ever, are persuaded that the town owres its pjreaei^aliilii^ 

St. AgvvUva, — ^tUc tutelar s^Vnt ot whn 

♦ Simond'i Yjravela tii jttely. 
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^ooiEi; in tW same place unde^-^thfe* reign of Becius. 

cSJfcltvi. It ie tr«fe that they atlritot^ to their own sins, the mistor- 

tunes which thg^TWCioctioii of the saint cannot avert. 

th^stne-^v T|mco»went Off father palac* of the Benedictmes, forms 
dicttnes. « strifcii^gceAtintsthily jt8hn*gnifice»i^architecture> with the 
Hmt is so well iMiepted to a liouso of devotion. 
The monastery ma^ be jjowiywcd a mu&enni of the antt- 
have been discovered in the neighboivliood 5 
possesses besides several. V'aluable paintings, a collection of 
nfttural hia^l lularge library, and gardens made at much 
.mcpense.c^jb. volcanic bed. 

Anti. ^ groat many antiquities are contained in the Biscari 
quities. mogeofil, vehich was vfoqnded 'by a Svoalthy noble of the 
earner nanie# who spent hisifortunein ex]>]oting or digging 
fot; ‘antiqidties in theUerrhory.. of Catania. The ancient 
thpstreiand aai[dtUheatte> the old walls, batiis and temples 
we^ehnried under several lajers of lava and alluvial depo- 
site^^thaiWet'e removed by the asme individual ; lastly, the 
toVn is indebted to him ior several ancirnt statues, and a 
basa(tio el^Apnt carrying an Egyptian ohrlisk on its back. 
Uni-eisity. Al^boi^ the, re|igjous houses in Catania are richly eri- 
d<pK(n(*^jBc(ent 'funds are not viantiug for the university. 
The •ate distinguished by tlieu’ attainments, and 

th(f{r,{tlase^^ bre attend! d by five hundred students,* those 
q^i^ the ni^^Ies, yvho aio educated iu tbo’sanic institution, 
in g^pemt Wqll informed. A convent in the tow n, serv cs 
Is ^ ]^id^nf;pj<>i' thchniglds of Malta, wJiose piedccessuis 
ir^^||ii^a|oi)g.tit^ the term* of the Ci*es(ci»tr 
industiy ^ ^^ilerrltofy of Catania produces pUnty of coni, wine, 
morw”'"* .^l^hch amber, and some pieces ot a 

' ^oldtin a^d cralccted on the coast near the mouth 

tl^ Slmiclhus, — a uvoi telcbrat- 
c;|l,^^ncie^ ji^t|f* ^ducUs maint.iiu the ukIus- 

coinm^rca of fWtpwn; the inhabitants entry on a 
^iy| cw},^mo inanufqcturo* linen and silk stufl-. 
^^^ployOd in making ambei ciossvs .mil 

cbVpl!^ " 

from Catania to Syracuse is not neai ly so gooc 
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as the one from Messina to Catania; indeed the foPtocr ex- Boolt 
tcniis along the sand on the sea-ahore* But the Phrygian Pxxxvi^ 
bonnet* still worn by the inhabitants^ recalls some associa- “ 

tions not without interest, and the traveller passes through 
a country embellished by the brilliant fictions of the Greeks. 

The banks of the Simsethus are still covered witli the 
fragrant flowers^ which Proserpine gathered, before she 
was carried away by Pluto,— -the god of hell and of Etna]^ 
who shared with her his empire^ 

The fountain of AretJiiisa issues from a rock near “the Syracus^^, 
ancient Syracuse, ^liicli the Greeks called Pentapoiis from 
its five quarters; the fountain serves to recall the story 
of the nymph Arethusa, flying from Alplieus, b(it her 
metatnorj)liosis availed her little, for the ancients supposed 
that the Alpheus ]iasscd under the sea, and united his 
streams with the Arcthusa ; a notion sufficiently poetical, 
but contrary to physical geography, by which the impossi. 
bility of such a subterranean communication may be easily 
demonstrated.* The fountain, which Cicero describes as 
incredibili magnitndine and 2)lenissiinus piscium^ can no 
longer be recognised, it is a small and narrow stream, where 
the women of modern Syracuse are employed in wash- 
ing clothes. The rnodoVn town does not cover a su- 
burbs of the ancient city, the latter did , not long survive 
the decline of Athens. Syracuse is built on the island that 
the ancients call JS^asos ; the circumference of the town, 
including the large and small harbour, is hardly equal to 
a league, while that of the ancient city amounted to nearly 
eight. 

Soule idea may be formed of Its great population in past Catacombs^ 
times, from the extent of its catacombs; they arc situated 
on the plain where the old church of St. John stands at 
])reseiit, and they arc cut in a sort of sandy limestone. 

Long and regular galleries, extending in every direction, 
are interrupted at different distances by large circular hiiils, 
covered with stucco, and open ai the roof so as to admit 

♦ Strubo leiiiios triiunphantly the common opiuioti that eiistcd in hi« time 
•^ onrurning tl\r junction of the Alpheus and Arcthusa. 
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BOOK TOO ngiu »ii«l tl»o air# Niches and tombs are hollowed tin 
cx\x\i# tiie sidrs, and in some of them, twiMity coffins pla^ed^)ne 

ahtivc another, were found; and pieces of money, the fare 

for tlic ferryman tif Acheron, have been observed near 
several skeletons. It was in the same place that Cicero 
discovered the ^)rnb of Archimedes# 

One may still trace the enclosure or outer wall which 
Dionysiir^ built round the town, and examine the remains 
of a large theatre and am|iliitheatre, cut in the rock. 

The Ey of The celebrated prison, called the JEar of Dionysius is 

Dionysius. ^ building, but a .cavern, perhapS the quarry out of 
which old Syracuse was built; its form is most favourable 
to the repercussion of sound, high, narrow, pointed above, 
and presenting a singular curve in its horizontal depth# It 
is so sonorous that Dionysius might have placed himself 
near the opening above it, and heard whatever the prison- 
ers said in a whisper. The tearing of a piece of jiaper 
makes a noise not unlike that occasioned by knocking a 
heavy stick against a .stone; some notion may thus be 
formed of the effect produced by the discharge of a pistol, 
an experiment with which the ciceroni arc not unwilling to 
gratify strangers. 

Modern. Modern Syracu.se has been much injured by earthquakes; 

the one that happened in 1693, did not last more than four 
minutes, but it destroyed almost ail the houses, and a fourth 
part of the inhabitants. Although now an insignificant 
town, it pos.sesses a theatre and a very valuable museum, 
in which may be seen a statue of Venus Kallipyge, sup[)os- 
ed to be the one described by Athaneiis, and given to the 
Syracusans by the emperor Heliogabalus. The cathedral 
or the ancient temple of Minerva, was transformed into 
a church about the end of the second century; its most 
precious ornament is a Madonna of solid silver, as largo 
as life; the lady appears in a robe covered with diamotuls 
and other precious stones, on solemn occasions, — such a.s 
the day of an annual vi.sit which she makes in pmccssiori 
and with much ceremony, to another Madonna in the neigh- 
bourhood. 
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^ Mount Laura^ which rises to the west of SyracjuFOi is one book 
of \he highest in the three chains that traverse Sicily. ' cxxxvi. 

Calatagirone^ an industri(»us and commercial town, is si- “ 
tuated on the southern side of the same chain, at a consid- Towns, 
erabie elevation ; the inhabitants arc engaged in commerce, 
agriculture and the useful arts. It contains many ciiiirches 
and priests, convents and monks, a royal college and seve- 
ral hospitals. Two or three fairs are held every y^r in 
the town; and according to different authors, the popula- 
tion amounts to nineteen thousand six hundred irilTabi- 
tants, but it is not^ improbable that the nuniiber has been 
overrated. It stands on the site of Hybla Minima or 
Bersea^ as it is called in «the itinerary of Antonine. 

A bad road passes through Calatagirone from Catania 
to Castro^Qiovani a town of eleven thousand souls, 
which from its position on a hill, and from some remains 
of antiquity, was probably the ancient Enna^ a place 
mentioned by Strabo; within its wails, a^ut a hundred 
and fifty years before the Chris^an era, slaves revolted 
and maintained a long and obstinate siege against the 
Romans. The neighbouring country was and is still very 
fruitful in corn. Ceres had a magnificent temple in the 
town, which was styled the capital of her dominions; at no 
great distance from it may be seen the grotto, by which 
Pluto returned to the infernal regions, and took Proser- 
pine along with him. 

A road from Castro Giovani leads to Girgenti, but by cirger 
fallowing the course of the Salso, one may reach Alicata, a 
town of twelve thousand inliabitants, protected by two 
forts, and well know n in Sicily for its pastry and macaroni. 

The harbour, although small, is much frequented, and the 
ruins on Mount Serrato in the neighbourhood, are, accord- 
ing to some antiquaries, the remains of Gela, the birthplace 
of the poet A|>ollodorus, of the philosopher Timagoras 
and the tyrant Gclo. At a short distance from the same 
place may be seen the tomb of Escliylcs. 

Girgenti, of which the streets rise like steps one above 
another, on the highest mountain near the coast, is a dirty, 
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BOOK ill-Doiit ftiia D7 no means a commercial town* It possessed 
cxxavx* nn orphan hospital, a Ijrceutn with a library and a coliec- 
— tion of medals; it contains also an academy, an episcopal 
palace, forly^six churches and fifteen monasteries, although 
its population does not exceed firteen thousand souls. It 
rises’ on the site of the citadel, that Dedalus built at*the 
request of king Cocaltis, to defend Jlgrigenlum. The 
ruins of the ancient city are situated at a mile and a half 
to the south-east of GirgentuVecchio. Several convents 
rise* within its enclosure, which consisted of rocks cut in 
the form of walls. \^grigentum, which Strabo calls jicra- 
gaSf from the name of the stream* that watered it, was 
founded six hundred years before the vulgar era; Ainil- 
car destroyed it two hundred years afterwards; having 
been* rebuilt, it was taken by the Romans. I'he popula- 
tion amounted to two hundred thousand souls, and at 
comparatively so late a period as the year d41, it was a 
considerable town, when the Arabs or Saracens laid it in 
ruins. If the inhabitants were unable to resist their ene- 
mies, it was owing to their luxury and effeminacy. The 
long tyranny of Phalaris, his cruel and dreadful tor- 
tures compelled them at last to shake off the yoke. While 
Carthago was in its splendour, the people of Agrigenturn 
w'ere menaced with an attack from that naval j)o\\er. The 
magistrates decreed tliat^ the citizens in rotation sliould 
watch the ramparts during the night ; and in order that 
the service might not be attended with too much inconve- 
nience, every man on duty was permitted to have a tent, a 
Woollen covering and two pillowsi The citizens were un- 
willing to submit to the labour, and the decree occasioned 
mucli discontent. The philosopher Empedocles, who pe- 
rished in the crater of Etna, was born at Agrigenturn ; he 
tajught his countrymen to eat and to make merry as if tlicy 
were to die the next day, and to erect temples and edifices 
as if they were to live for ever. The public buildings were 
magnificent; strangers admire the temple of Concord, 
which, with the exception of the roof, is still entire, the 
others, for their ruins exist at present, arc the temples of 
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Castor and Pollux^ Jano^Lucina, the Olympian Jupiter^ book 
Ceres and Proserpine, Hercules, Apollo, and Diana. oxxxvi 

It may bo superfluous to mention the towns in the in- 
teHor of Sicily; all the industry of the country is con- 
centrated, in the different places on the coast, and it is there 
too that the stranger finds subjects for meditation, in the 
historical recollections connected with them. Tiinolcon, 
at the head of six tliousand Syracusans, defeated an ^rmy 
of seventy thousand Carthaginians, near the Flatani and 
Calatahellotaf a river twelve leagues in length, and honour- 
ed by the ancients with the pompous title of Crimisus, 

An arid plain beyond it, extends to the sea-shore, Where 
the town of Sdacca rises; its wretched appearance is by 
so much die more remarkable as it contains twelve thou- 
sand inhabitants, and because great quantities of grain are 
exported to foreign countries from its harbour. Few 
vestiges of Selinufis, {Thevmse Selinuntise^) now remain, 
a town celebrated in ancient times for its warm springs, 
for its fine earthen ware, incorrectly denominated Etruscan, 
and also as being the birth-place of Agathoclos, who from 
a potter, rose by bis talent to the throne of Syracuse. Se- 
linuns was situated in the territory of Castel Vetrano on 
the right bank of the Bclici, but the ruins of ancient 
temples and other edifices, that the inhabitants call the 
GianVs* IHllarSf {Le Pilieri de Gigantic) arc all that 
remain of the ancient town. The tempest, says a travel- 
ler, sometimes sweeps away the dcposites which now cover 
the port of Sell nuns, and reveals for a few seconds, quays, 
columns and rings that the billows conceal anew under a 
moveable sand.* 

Ituuimcrable lizards frisk about the ruins, the aloe Mezzara. 
sends up its tapering shoot, and the wide spreading opun- 
tia covers them witli its shade. A deserted but fruitful 
plain extends beyond them to Mazzara, a town peopled 
by eight thousand inhabitants. Marsala is situated on 

♦ M, lo Comte Fedor de Kftraezay. 
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tbe otiier side of a hill, neap the sea-shore j the nelgl_ 

Ing country is famous for its wines, the plants were origi- 
nally imported from^ Madeira. The town .stands near the 
ruins of Lilybeimf a Carthaginian city that maintained a 
five years* siege against the Romans; in tiie same place, 
according to Livy, the Carthaginians kept a garrison of 
ten thousand men after the ruin of Carthage. Trapani, 
an agreeable town to the north of Marsala, stands on a 
peninsula at no great distance from the site of the ancient 
JDrepanum> The islands of Favignano, Lcvanzo and 
Maretino may be seen from its ramparts. It was near 
these islands that the consul Ciadius Pulcher was defeated 
in a naval engagement by the Carthaginians; before tlio 
engagement, the consul ordered the sacred chickens to be 
thrown into the sea; exclaiming — let them drink, if they 
will not eat; hut on the same coast, Caius Lutatius gained 
a victory over the same people, which enabled the Romans 
to make themselves masters of Sicily. 

The sterile country between Trapani and Alcamo may 
render the stranger better" prepared to contemplate one of 
the finest ancient monuments — all that remains of Egesta or 
Segesta, celebrated for tlie temple of the Erycinian Venus; 
the town situated on a height at the base of mount Eryx, 
was deserted and almost in ruins at so early a period as the 
time of Strabo.* All the travellers who have examined 
the temple are unanimous in its commendation. 'Flic ef- 
fect it pi*oduced at a distance, says M. Simond, increased 
as I approached. Such is the magic of its proportions, 
and the beauty of its forms, that at whatever side it may 
be viewed, it is equally admirable. It has braved the in- 
fluence of time, — the edifice stands entire, columns, enta- 
blature, pediment, all except the celia and roof, which 
have disappeared. The columns of the Ionic order are 
about seven feet in diameter at the base, tapering towards 
the top, and only four diameters in lieight, but they form 
with the front a total height of fifty-eight feet. The di- 


* Book sixth, chapter iii, ^ 8. 
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nifinsicms of the inti^riop arc about a hundred and seventy- irooK 
four feet by seventy-two; six' pillars support the front, cxxxyj. 

and fourteen each of the sidos.^ ^ 

llie country round Alcamo is fruitful and romantic ; Aicamo. 
ilie name of tlie town indicates its Arabian origin ; it was 
otinded in the year 828, by Alkamah, a Saracen prince* 

When seen from the heights that rise above it, its towers 
irul its walls give it the appearance of a Moorish town* 
riic women have preserved the eastern . costume ; they 
never walk in the streets without being covered With a 
large black mantle, that conceals part of the face. The 
lown contains thirteen thousand inhabitants, and most of 
'hem adore llieir Madonna, which has already performed 
unnumbered miracles, indeed tlie people maintain that 
Ihere is not a better Madonna in all Sicily. 

Jlontreale or Morreak^ a town of eight thousand inha- Montreaie. 
‘jitants is also situated on a hill* The cimrch and the con- 
vent of bencdictiiics, which were founded in the twelfth 
century by the Norman prince William the Good, served 
as a nucleus for tlio town ; houses w'ere at different pe- 
riods grouped around them. The abbot of the monastery 
has tiic title and tiie rank of an archbishop, the monks of 
Mount Cassino form his chapter. The church was much 
injured by a fire in 1811; its principal entrance is formed 
iiy a bronze portal covered with reliefs, the columns are of 
granite, the walls are incrusted with mosaics, and the pave- 
ment consists of porphyry and different coloured marbles; 
within the same building are. contained the mausoleums of 
William the Good, and of his fiUlicr William the Bad. 

The convent is adorned witli an admirable painting by Pie- 
tro Novelli, the Sicilian Raphael. 

An excellent roail leads from Montreaie to Palermo, Palermo, 
country houses are scattered in the neighbourhood, arid 
rocks, rising apparently fn»m the sea, are heaped above 
eacli other in a ft'uiiful valley, covered in some places with 
the spiry aloe and tlie cactus* Palm trees ami tall bam- 

* Si'»‘ SinuuKps 'Fravels, anti also the Manuel du Voyagcu^ii 8icilc, by the 
Count FftUn ilc Kiiiac/av, 
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BOOK boos M ave their verdant tops in the air, and the light breeze 
cxxxvr. tiijit agitates the corn fields, enlarges the undulating siirfarc. 
The bright foliage of the orange and lemon trees, tlio 
smooth branches of the olive, the large-leaved vine and the 
graceful iH>se laurel, form a varied laudsca|H) of the richest 
verdure. 

The capital of Sicily, the ancient Fanormus, a town 
louiidcd by the Phenicians, now encompassed with walls, 
rises in the form of a circle on a gulf. It appears smaller 
than^it really is; two streets which intersect each other 
transversely, divide it into four nearly equal parts. The 
breadth of these streets may be about forty or forty-five 
feet, and the length from twelve hundred to fourteen hun- 
dred paces. One of the streets, the Cassaro, derives its 
name from the Arabian word Cassar, which signifies a 
palace, the other is called the Macqueda or Strada JSTuova* 
Tlve place where the twm streets cross eadi other, forms an 
octagonal court; at no great distance from it, is situated 
the Pretorian court, which is much larger. A fountain 
loaded with ornaments, and of such dimensions that the 
eye cannot embrace the whole; rises from the centre of 
the last court; it consists of several basins placed above 
each other, and separated by galleries covered with statues 
and animals, that throw out the water in difTerent direc-^ 
tions. The piazza of Bologni is adorned with an eques- 
trian statue of Charles the Fifth, king of Sicily, — the best 
work of Volsi, a Sicilian sculptor. The gates of the town 
are shut at night, the tw’o finest are the Forta Felice^ a 
triumphal arch that forms the entrance from the harbour 
into PaJermd, and the Porta Niiova at the extremity of the 
Cassaro, and contiguous to the royal palace. I'hc archi- 
tecture of the last building is by no means creditable to the 
good taste of the Palermitans; constructed at different 
periods, the different parts are not in harmony with each 
other. The most, remarkable part of the edifice is the 
chapel built by king Roger in 1129; ami it too is only re- 
markable fo|^ts grotesque paintings, its coarse mosaics, and 
an architecture in which the Gothic and the Grecian style 
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pPace^. or"^ .was cxxxvi. 

thei>e £e$t.b|rBt^ij^^‘.PiaBzi diacoveK^'S'lSOl, 

bO/ISI^ 'phe ol^st ft«^ic»^pai»t- • 

oC .the:. 

tal,:itlw^ finished in 'tWj^ttrtb:p^tury .^tho-tfitimph of 
d«B^ 1'oi‘iidB'^h si|hjeet« pB%.tha$.‘ d&hnot be'^’ei^coiiM^a- 
tory to; p{ttiei)ts hospitai;^ ' 

Thei'iii^ialoif .coBrt ;of jpstic^'is'at once the ttsSuntd^ Vicaria, 

and the pi>i^n ; the goUty. and innocent, criminals andean*; 
cui«d, aro^condned .^gCdie^, and jminaid .soideUmesvien' ole 
fifteeii ;^e;^ heC^ the cwil^ Qondemos or rncq^ts Ith^plli 
*‘,1, sbaU' gpye. an exaeap^’f saysiMr Shachd,' **iof the^ 
madner which the pi'h^akia 4lted, I am saraof tho 
fact. |.,4Xew months in Hie 

sheeiit „irithfpki(ivcs (n their (trahdst when Bthiid person in^/ 
stahho^ add th® mnrdere The 

h^ppaned to baldi hand^ aeiaed tinrefi;nf 
sfi^erfi and coMncted tiiain’tc peison, 
deitained'. without any evideMe whatseaner, agatnat '^h!^ > 
and pnless they hare poweiful fCi^ite or nfohay^ thejlim 
nemain there ; b^ ||e|r 5 ;.rlh the. ,nieantii^^ 

Ad ej^demy lately earned ;oiOf eighty rindividipda in con - ; 
flneineiit The edgiaai causa nf deteatioti,^,Qj^. tp jfi i ng iite^ 
is ^rgotten, witneasesra'^ |ofte 

hopeless for a prisoner to^aapiSfit. 
'nj,dy.de^.fi^W8rdito.aigp4;^Uveirp»'.'to^yiB^^ 
ge'^mnina^ 'has .so’i»^tni(»'Vpiit^rse> whB»vlha' y>t«o^-^j^ ,-' 

■ .. 'fhe iHdifi^Cpceim|^il-l^ ■ 

cop^ges the ip^weiful;^ 

The numher of pruohm^ |U|K>uhte(h,til)i^^awente^^ hundred 
^10»e..i^ua^ a couatiy.nina^^i^ 
j-poii^ohs .;%i^ tlw. pj^yiadahC- f alwh>o, thotwtM^ ' 

^ did 
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BOOK Several articles ef coni^derable value have h^tely b^n 
cxxxvi. added to the tnuseuuM of antiquities and medals ; and the 

— paintings, which are now collecting in the galleries of the 

university, are likely to he of use tp those who devote 
thetaiselves to the fine arts. , 

Moori<«h Twd edified of Moorifili architecture are sittiateil iti the 
paiateo guburbs of I^aleruio ; the ouo is the palace M ZizUf tlie 
property of an ipdiWdualf and <*tho othery the palace of Cu- 
ba, which has been c\ianged into barracks for cavalry ; 
they* were built by an emiry who called them after the 
names of his. two daughters# The to^n containsy besides 
•twenty-seven principal churches and several others of a 
smaller size, sixty^^seven conventSy live hospilaH eight cha- 
rity Bchoolsy an academyy threa. public libraries, four bar- 
racks, two theatres and two mounts of piety. 

Cathedral. The Du&m OF Cathedral^ one of the finest Gothic mo- 
numents in Sicily, was founded in the year 1166 $ it may 
bear a comparison with the most magnificent buildings iit 
Cardova and Grenada; but the Interior, altboiigli profuse- 
ly adorned, does not correspond witb^tiie exterior; marble, 
granite, jasper, alabaster and lapis lazuli are lavished in 
the same way as in other Italian churches. Next to the 
cathedra), the church of Jesus is tlie most remarkable, not 
only for its arebit^ure, but for its precious ornaments, 
its paintings and basso relievos* 

Caverns of Ttio catlponibs cut In the rock below the church of the 
capochiiis, possess the singular property^of converting into 
mummies the bodies that are deposited in them. The 
dead, placed upright in niches, are sumptuously attired; 
their arms hang downwards, ^or are crossed on the breast. 
The nobles attach much importance to thin method of se- 
pulture, and pnrehaae^ very the right of obtaining 

it, indeed the nevenud tkm %pv^ forms 

the principal source of tboir wmtik* COrtgin festivals, 
thecOv bodies are clothed io fei|;«^.iippi|#l relatives,^ 
friend#, perhaps lorers are th^ those ' 

were dem to thettb Bmt the dresses of |hc 

dead form surely a painfot with (hoiV sliriveUed 
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s|hi>-^tlie contracted lip iioionger conceding the teeth, — book 
the disagi’C^btegrimnee M nome countenanceo, — the smile cxxxvi. 
on othera, Bdif they lookW in pity or contempt on the vain 
grandeur nnd ‘fleeting pleasures of the world. , 

Palermo boasts of having been Uie birthplace of St. Saint Ro- 
Agatha, «ho received the 'palm of martyrdom in die third 
century*; the same town claims the honour of liaviug given 
birth to another personage in the legend, to another object 
of veneration to a credulous fieople. A Sicilian poet'places 
St. Rosalia above all the saints in paratlise, nay moi’e,*above 
tho Virgin herself. According to tradition, she was the 
niece of William the Good ; at fifteen yrars of age, she 
renounced ' the world, lited In complete solitude, and died 
unknown. While the plague depopulated the town in 
1624, a hermit declared that he had seen a vision, in which 
Chid revealed to him a cavern on Mount Pelegrino, where 
the bones of St Rosalia were to be found ; these bones, it 
was necessary to carry in procession round the walls of 
Palermo, in order that their sacred virtue might drive 
away the plague. No one, until* that period, ever heard 
of St. Rosalia, no one knew that suhb a person ever exist- 
ed. It was rather too • much to expect that her remains 
could be found five centuries after her death. The magis- 
trates paid little attention to the story of the visionary, 
but tlie people beliovei^^ and to satisfy them, a deputa- 
tion of monks, with tbmUrmit at, their head,, was sent to 
the cavern. The bones were found, and the plague in the 
course of time disappeared. Tlie remains of St. Rosalia 
are now enciosed*in A magnificent shrine on the very place 
from wliich they word first removed, and to which pilgrims 
from Itaiy and every part of Sicily resort. 

A festival that commences on ^e flftranth of July, lasts Festival of 
several days, and those wlxfliecve* seen it, affirm that there s***^®»“*'** 
is a greater display df pomp and pageantry- on these occa- 
sions, than during the holy week at Rome. The shrine'of 
St. Rosalia is then csrHed in procession through the 
streets of Palermo. Fifty-six mules richly caparisoned are' 
attached to an immense vehicle seventy feet long, thirty 
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BOOK broad, and rightjr bigli,, /containing a nunieroiis >oi'cho8t|a, 
cxxxvi. j^n(\ adorned with orange trcesrotirubs anidfloVfcrs. The 
holy chariot. If it may be bo called, terminatba in a domc, 
supported by six Corinthian pillars, anil. beneath it is 
placed the gigantic* sMtuo of St. BosaJin, ^t^sts of 
massive silver. The saint with her tmtaerous snita'and b®^ 
guard of cavalry, retorn home in the evening, •whW'evej'y 
house is illumined, when every priest or monk that accom- 
panies her, holds a lighted tdrcji in his liand. Fire works 
are tiien discharged from every part of the town, and tlm 
corso is crowded with carriages from midnight until two 
o’clock. Horse, races commence on* the morning of the 
second day ; in the forenoon, the Saint and her retinue pass 
through different parts of the. town, in the evening the 
same illuminations are renewed, and the fire works are 
more brilliant f the same amusements are continued during 
the third day. There arc three races on the fourth, and 
the cathedral is lighted in tl>e cvfening with thirty thou- 
sand wax tapers. Lastly, the saint is accompanied with a 
very numerous ])rocessit)n on the fiftli .day, for all the 
priests and monks in* the' too n must attend ; they pass 
round the Pretoriaii court, and tiro fountain is changed in 
an instant into a fountain of fire. 

The festival attracts to Palermo nearly a fourth part of 
the population of the island, aj^costs the municipality 
about sixty thousand doca^. Interest that the Pal- 

ermitans of all ranks and all ages take in the vain show, 
the luxury that prevails, the importance attached to trifieS 
seem to indicate that the b^d of tlie anCSeiit Greeks, vi»bo 
were so demoted to ceremonies and religions festivals, flows 
still in the v(pns ^,tiie Bieiliaa IMpple. 

Walks. The finest public Valjlc, or >fbr Jtforinc, ns it is called, 
extends along the searsbp^e,. ad^leaj^ to the Florid a large 
garden tastefully planted, ' and Jf^kt np With much carej 
It communicates with a garckn, containing up- 

.wards of four thousand ekoUc jdimts. The fine edifice in 
the centre of the Jlast garden, the vt0k of a French archi- 
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tec4* is now sot Apart for lectures on botany an<I natural book 
history. . cxxxvi. 

The Gulf of Palermo cannot be compared with the Gulf 

of Naples j mountains scorched by a burning sun, proclaim 
the vicinity of Africa. Mount Pel^rinO, the Eveta of 
the Romans, is the highest of any tbatjrise like an amphi- 
theatre round the town j^tiheir sides are adorned with gar- 
dens and Country hot^, in the midst of which may be 
remarked the Fa/oorita, a royal park, stocked with an 
innumerable quantity of hares and pheasants. The posi- 
tion that Antonine assigns in hm itinerary to BgteOra, a 
town mentioned by Thucydides tmd Plutarch, is* sufficient 
to prove that the present village of Carini stands oh "the 
site of the ancient city, — the birth-place of Lais, the cele- 
brated courtezan. The wretched town of Termini, well 
known in Sicily for a wealthy convent of benedictines, 
built by pope St. Gregory, is situated on the coast near 
the site of Himera, a town founded Six hundred and fifty 
years before the Christian era, by a colony sent froim 
Messina or Zancle. Gelo defeated Amilcar under its 
walls, but his defeat was avenged by Hannibal, who 
razed the town, and put its inhabitants to the sword. The 
other towns and villages on the coast, are too insignificant 
to require notice. Melazzo, built on a promontory at 
eiglit leagues from Messina, is the ancient Mylae, where 
the Romans gained the f\yst naval victory over the Cartha- 
ginians. ^ 

The islands round Sicily nnBk|U|v be mentioned in order laiands. 
to complete tiie account Of the M|pilitan states. Gppi^hlo, 
tiie chief town in PentaUaria, .an island ^on tliq south-east, 
contains three ‘thousanA five hundred .inhabitants. Tha 
burgh of Santa Matdttii'a place defmaSed by a fortrds}, 
contains tha greater part of ^ population, in 
which lies to the north of the Ghtlf of Palehno.* Alicafil dr 
Alicuri, an island somowbat smaller than the'’ last,' does 
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BOOK not contain moi'n two bunilred and lift; ‘individitals. 
cxxxvi. Salinay which haf been alread^^ mentioned^ is peopled by 
ftfttr thousand inhabitants. Tno population of. Lipari 
amounts to oi^litMn thousand; the town of the saino name 
is fortified, and the' islapd prodnees excellent muscadine 
wine. Two hundred inhabitants reside In Panaria, the 
ancient JDidyne. Stromboli is ancient Strongyle, its 
fruitful and volcanic soil did not Cmain more than two bun* 
dr^ inhabitants about twenty-five years ago, but at pre- 
sent more than two thousand are collected in a single town. 
The other islands depend|pt on Sicily, are not inhabited. 
Character The climate of Sicily exerts its influence^ not only on 
habJtams. j^hysicalp but moral character of its inliabitants* Tlic 
Manners. Sicilians arc gay» lively and intellectuaU of ardent imagina- 
tions and impetuous passions; the same people are ge- 
iierous^ hospitable and faithful observers of their word. 
But neitlier are their good qualities improved^ nor their 
bad passions subdued by education* A man commits 
murderf not from covetousness^ but from vengeance* To 
avenge oneself is by all considered a right, by many a 
duty* The lower orders in Sicily do not submit to Inju- 
ries so tamely as tlio jjeoplc of Naples, the liighei* classes 
never venture to strike their inferiors; a blow, says M. 
Simond, might be repaid with a stab. Although they pass 
their time in indolence, their mental activity puts them in 
possession of many resources, indeed if they wore well edu- 
cated, they might perhaps be superior to the people of any 
otiier country* But they qre kept in ignorance; influen- 
tial men consider knowledge a fatal or dangerous present; 
it is supposed to make the people discontented; not familiar 
with the moral truths,* that are so closely connected with 
those of rpliglon, , 

,£Iemeji|firy ^^ucaiioti, by ditfiisjhig;' the use of writing, 

, might inti^u<m love of qrder and economy among tlic 
lower eriablp ti^m praflt by the pcnisal of tlie 

books withia their reach, diipd«e them' to consider their 
engagemeii^to the stat^ and their other duties, morcobh 
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gatpry^ and render tlio h^baiidman and the artisan better book 
able to inform themselves in their respective departments cxxxvi. 

of industry. What danger can result from such changes 

in the manners and habits of the people i Thd bulwarks 
that defend the palace against popular tumolts^ are not im- 
pregnable } a well informed person* capable of respecting 
tlie laws* may be more easily kept witiiin tlje limits of a 
reasonable obediencei tban another who knows only the 30- 
^ereignty of force# tiie submission that results frqm fejfr. 

We ha\e attempted to describe the fondness of the people Religion, 
for religious festivals* The Sicilians require a worship that 
addresses itself to the senses# they must have flowers# per- 
fumes# noisy music and images; incapable of receiving 
Christianity in its native purity, they introduced the ma- 
chinery of polytlieism into the religion of Jesus. The 
national vanity# which is common to the Sicilians with their 
ancestors, makes them suppose themselves suiicrior to other 
people# and the same sentiment produces someii degree of 
jealousy between the di^erent t^ns* Athens and Lace- 
demon claimed political suprema*# and Messina does not 
yield to Palermo the title of capital* 

The Sicilians are exemplary for iheir sobriety# in that Peasantry, 
virtue# at least, they are not inferior to the ancient Spar- 
tans* Some customs of the Greeks are still preserved 
among the peasantry; thus# the shepherds choose a judg^o 
hear their songs# and to award the prize to him who desems 
it* The country wonitn retain the Greek costume#— *tlie 
long veil and the wide cincture* 

Conversaxione are as general in Sicily as in Italy ; peo- society, 
pie meet in each others hoqses# or in public places to which 
they Hubscribc ; in the latter#>ooms are set apart for the 
purpose of conversation, and other apartments for those 
M ho consider gambling ipore attractive* Blit what^ppears 
very strange# a lady in qonf^ai^dfit Hover fails to bold a 
conversaxime, and, the day after delivery# air her iMetids 
repair to her cimmber* ith$ pain| by which Women "pOr- 
chaso the pleasure of bei^ pothers, are not Mt in Sicily# 
an advantage that naturals btstowed on warn cKwAtes. 
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BOOK Sicily has given hirth to disUngoished writers ; and V'eir 
cxxxTi. -vorks form freqaentty a subject for criticism or convcrsa- 
■ tion to the present' Sicilians. Poetry is the language of 
love and gallantry* there is hot a tender swain that docs 
not express the cruelty of his mistress in rhyme. Amor- 
ous intrif^es are the pastimes of all the ladies ; they ne- 
ver walk in tlio streets* they are only seen in’thp theatrej 
at mass* or' in their houses. Thtgr adopt, and often im- 
prove thq|French fashions* and they are' perhaps' as adroit 
as |he Parisian ladies in heightening the effect of fine fea- 
tures and arch eyes# The women of Messina are pleasant 
and agreeable in their manners* at Palermo they are hand- 
some* at Syracuse they are distinguished by the frcslincss 
of their complexion* at Trapani* one may discover tlic re- 
gularity of tlie Greek profile. In Naples the men are 
handsomer than the women* in Sicily the women are better 
looking than the men. ' 

The principal sources of public corruption are an inex- 
tricable labyrinth of laws* a host of advocates and attor- 
neys, encouraging^ mbil^than anywhere else* the mania for 
lawsuits. Justice is venal* and the judges do not blusli to 
acknowledge it ; the agents of government are the greatest 
smugglers’* monks educate youth*' and govern families* 
while thbir own conduct is not more exemplary than that 
of their predecessors in the sixteenth century. 

Police; "%cily was formerly as much infested with robbers as the 
Neapolitan territory is at preseift* and some parts in the 
island were emphatically styled deiis of thieves. Such, 
however* is no* longer the cBSe^ -fer strangers may travel 
without danger, from one end of the country to the other. 
Resolute CapiUmo»t appointed in each, district* are chosen 
from the most inflnenjtial pro|^etors, £acfa bapitano has 
a gpard of fourteen ‘horsemen* 'well J^hnt^ wdll armed* 
and well paid* and it fS’tbe'^dqty.of t^ir chief io enforce 
the isw In his district preserve the peace* and ensure the 
safety of the ^nbabitanili^ fof trhich jid^is made responsiblr. 
The horsemen’wer^ originaltfy .^iifteoted fiom most in- 
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banditti, and tlieyliave performed their duty so well 
that travelling is as safe in Sidily as in England. 

Strangers have some difficulty in understanding the 
manner of computing time ip. Sicily and in every part of 
Italy, except Turin, Parma and Florence. Th^ first hour 
of tlic twenty-four, or the iive Maria, begins half an hour 
after sunset; therefore, at the equinox^ what is noon in 
the rest of Europe, is thirty minutes after sevente^ in 
Italy, and it is one o’clock on the same day and in tlie same 
country at half past seven in the 'evening. One incohve- 
nience attending the Italian mctliod, is ti>at the clocks 
must be regulated every day at noon, and advanced or 
retarded according as the days are becoming longer or 
shorter. 'Hlb watches of the Italians arc 'made in foreign 
countries, apd the dials do not correspond with their mode 
of counting the hours, which, they maintain, has many ad- 
vantages over the ordinary metliod. " 

Italy, once the country of flourishing colonies, the 
centre of the most formidable empire in ancient times, the 
theatre of the most powerful republics during the middle 
ages, has remained without influence and without glory, 
during the political changes to Which Europe has in 
modern times been exposed. Divided into kingdoms 
and principalities of the second and third order, it is with- 
out any central point, every part is consequently vulner- 
able. During fourteen centuries, to conquer Italy was 
the ambition of princes beyond the Alps, ahd late 
events - have too clearly prhved that its different states 
may easily become the prey of an ambitions monarch. 
One or two victories enabled I^appleon to make himself 
master of the copntry. Bnd he seCdrdd 4^ independence 
by giving ij a chief, in place of dividing it into prefectures, 
governed nhder bln innueutse^W princes of his faUiil^, 
Franco and Italy ‘haight^ bal^ risslswid*. the cdalitlon’'bf' 
Europe. Napoleon acki^yikd^^!p1|i^bifrol^» W%il Jt couldi 
not be repaired ; wliat^iat not'Atfeiiapt, 

and the interests of H WpoJ ®iba3r ' perbapi accomplish. 
Tlic influence of manner^ riri#bB and language, teuds to 
vol. Vll. 95 
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counting 
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Destinies 
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BOOK unite all the people in^Italy^ the intrigues of some 
cssxTi» and the ambition of different powers, have hitlierto^re- 
Vented the union* ‘Thp successive conquest* ht the great- 
est empire in Europe, ma^.at,no distant period occasion 
reasonable alarm for the safety of westerp nations ; in tlio 
event of any calamity, it might be well to secure the in- 
dependence of Italy. Additional resources might he ob- 
tained in thi; alliance of a countly possessing on a surface 
of 97,300 square miles, a population of 16,560,000 indi- 
vidoals. But if commerce and industry were encouraged, 
Italy might easily contain twenty-four millions, so great is 
the fertility of the soil, so great are the advantages of its 
cliutate. The Italian nation is defended by tlie Alps on 
the north, by the Appenines in the centre, fond in other 
directions by fop sea ; it might add to foe natural strength 
of its position by fortresses, strongholds and arsenals, — it 
might maintain an imposing army, enlarge its ports, create 
a navy, avail itself of its islands to acquire a maritime 
superiority, and be raised to an equality with tlie greatest 
nations. 

One of foe present thrones in Italy may probably govern 
the whole country $ but if the different states be excited to 
revolt by local interests or unforeseen causes, Italy may be- 
come a federative republic, Milan, Venice, Florence, Rome, 
Naples, Cagliari and Palermo might then be the six princi- 
pal towns in the New United States,^ — participating per- 
haps, at the extremity of the continent, in the wcaltli and 
prosperity that distinguish ,tbe American federation. 
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Lombard Venetian Kingdom divided into two governments 
and seventeen delegfttiovis^ including forty^one Towns^ a 
hundred and seventysiac Burghs and Jive thousand four 
hundred and eighty-one foliages** 


OOVERJSMElfT OF MI1.A^. 


Capitals. 

Poptda- 
tion ol the 
chief 
towns 

} Surface m 
German 
squmre 
Imlea. 

Popula- 
tion ot the 
Delega- 
tions. 

Popula- \ 
tton for I 
every 
German 
square 
mile. 

U Bond no 


3,374 

63,05 

83,451 

1,346 

2. Como 

, 

7,66i 


335, 06( 

) 5,761 

ti. Milan 


1124,647 47,9C 

) 463,47; 

9,861 

4. Pavia 


1 2J,a51 



5. Lodi 

, 

14,883 

84, JO 

197,58ii 

ImnSfUSjl 

6. Bergamo 

, 

2.9,469 

^ 66.10 

' 315486 

4,775/ 

7. Brel&la 

. 

32,911 

57,80 

32:j,738 

5,679 

8. Cretnona 

, 

2«,876 


175,815 

m^oil 

Mantua 

• 

Haii 


839,436 

8,868 


GOVERNMEJNT OF VEiSTICE. 


10. Verona 

, 



877,84ffl 


11. Kovijifot 

»>■ 

HR iKjI 


135.685 

a|8i 

12. Padua 

• 

Hh TOR 



7,474 

10. Vicenza 


Kt 


297.5471 

7,257 

14. BeOuno 


Hr 



2,013 

15. Treviso 


|R ijjffl 



6.649 

IG. Venice 


mS 

51,26 

349,157 

4,885 

17. Vdinal 


la ili 


350,974 

8,699 

ToihI superdctes in Oerniati 




cuiuara miles, and average 

popiilaiam lor every Qennab 

ecluare tftile . 

Bitrlaoe In iv^itaro geogtepbb 

r 

hstM 

i^.301 

4,979 

< al lingoes, Kpd avev^ po. 

pulation for 4^4 teagne , 

9,368,3^ 

4 

1,789 


• The ahov» to the oomus of 1825, 

in tho J>psiLc«\ao-Hai«ib\ich^ 

by M* Max. Fried. TbieUi^i Viahui8«|8^. 
t Metibpoiis of FoloeitiOi aii antltrpft i^rotmce, now a delegation. 

MotropoUs of FrlniU 


BOOK 

CXXXVI. 




6 




looic . » 

'XXVU PopulaHon to tie tf the hhhahUanis, 


Italians . • ^ • 

, 4,163,JW 

Germans *> ^ . . . • » 

' • Q^SDO 

Jews . - • . . " . 

5,600 

Greeks , . . , . • 

700 

Armenians « . . , , 

500 

« 

4,387,000 

Siaiietie$ of the Press, 1834.^ 


Volumes printed — PTumber of copies 

I,040,r»00 

Engravings and music — Number of copies 

148,000 

Periodical ^orkOi 


The Milan Gazette — Number of copies 

1,000 

Ladies' Courier .... 

700 

Royal Almanack .... 

COO 

Law Bulletin .... 

1,750 

Besides these works, each delegation has its separate Joui’ual. 

' Scientyic and LUerary Journals, 


At Milan ..... 

8 

At Padua ..... 

I 

At Treviso ..... 

1 

At P^via ..... 

i 


11 

Libraries. 


At Belluno, the advocates’ library contains 

45,000 volurnea. 

At Bergamo, the largest cont mis 

30,000 

At Brescia , Id. .... 

60,000 

At Mantua I<1. .... 

50,000 

At Milan, the Ambrosian library 

90,000 

Id. the Brero library 

140,000 

At Padua, the univeibity library 

70,000 

Ido the Benedictine library 

53,000 

At Pavia, the university library . f . 

33,000 

At Venice, library of St. Mark 

150JXK) 

Id. the Narri library 

40,000 

At Vicenza ..... 

30,000 


^ Taken from the Btbltofeca Ituhana^ Tcbroary I825> January nnd Fcbrnarv 
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UniversUiea, CoUegea, fyc. in 1823. 

•* 

Government of Milan «... 11 

hi y Venice . •* ^ . . 7 

University of Padua founded in 1221, attended in 1822 by 300 stadents. 
University of Pavia Id. 1361, ^ . . 750 

Niiiiiber of ohildren who^attend the schools 132,000* 

In 1815, the ciiildroo attending the schools in the de- 
legations of Brescia and Bergarno, were as one in 14 
In tijo delegation of Venice, in the year 1823, they ^ 

were as one in . . . . 27 

Idem, 1826, one in ... • 23t * 

I 

KINGDOM ok PIEMONT AND SARDINIA. 

DIVIDKD INTO EIGHT INTENDENCIES, INTO FORTY CONTINENTAL AND 
'1 1 > J V*?! LAR PROVINCES, CONTAINING IN ALL NINETY-FOUR TOWNS, 
Tn O KINDRED AND SIXTY-NINE BURGHS, AND THREE THOUSAN# 
THRIE lllNDRKD AND FIFTY-SIX VILLAGES AND HAMLETS. 


Division of Savoy4 


Pro\ inof tf. 

Population. 

^ Capitals. 

Chaniberyt 

Population. 

Sino^ Proper 

110,910 

. 12,000 

1 pper Savoy 

35,140 

I.^H6pital 

1,500 

Caron go 

37,960 

Saint-Juiien 

1,000 

Chaublais 

45,(K}0 

Thonon 

3,000 

Faucigny 

68,100 

Bonneville 

1,200 

Genevois 

71,850 

Annecy 

5,500 

Maurienne 

49,770 

Saint Jean de Maur 

2,500 

Tarcntaisc 

39,320 

Division 

Montiers 

qf Turin. 

3,500 

Turin 

315,480 

Turintt 

114,000 

Biella 

91,700 

136,200 

Biellaf 

7,700 

Ivrea 

Ivreaf . 

7.000 

4.000 

Ptgnorol 

106,990 

65,470 

Pignerolf 

Susa 

Susaf ^ 

2,000 


* Aoi ordiiig to HatfieU v " . u 

+ According to M. Balbi. Sec his woirk eittiticd, The^World compared with 

the limish KinpirC. ' " a, * ac rr^i 

I The population of the provinces Is taken from the Census of 1026. Tho 
mis 1 and 1t indicate bishoprics and archbishoprics. 
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Division' of Coni. 


Coni 

Alba 

Montlovi 

Saluzzo 


143,780 GouH 
96,380 Albat 

118,370 Moiidovit 

127,600 Saluzzot 


Alessandria 

Acqui 

Astf 

Casal 

Tortona 

Volghera 


Division of Alessandria. 

90,530 Alessandriaf 

76,940 Acquit 

107,670 Astit 

102,820 Casalf 

47,580 Tortonaf % 

84,770 Vqlgherai 


Division of JSTovara. 


Novara 

115,780 

Novnrat 

Lumelline 

101,330 

Vigegano 

Ossola 

30,420 

Domo d’Ossola 

PaDanza 

C0,040 

Pallanza 

ValSezia 

31,320 

Varallo 

Vercelli 

101,130 

Vercellift 


Division of Aosta. 

Aosta 

64,640 

Aostat 


Division of JVice. 

Nice 

85,220 

Nicef 

One^dia 

51,360 

Oneglia 

San Reind 

36,650 

Vintirnillef 


Division 

if Genoa. 

Genoa 

208,290 

Genoaff 

Albenga 

50,860 

Albengaf 

Bobbin 

„ 31,490 
91,380 

Bobbiof 

Chiavart 

Cbiavarl 

Levanto 

@4,450 

5 Spasfzia 
} Saifanaf 

Novi 

56,540 

Savona 

. 86,340 

SaranlLi 


Total 3^,60Qon i 
giving Oft ay^j|0 J260 % ovofy*(jif^ar6 


16,500 

7,000 

17.000 

10.000 


30.000 
6,500 

21.000 

16,000 

8,000 

10,000 


13.000 

15.000 
1,500 
1,500 
3,300 

16.000 


5,500 


15,000 

4,000 

5,500 


&h000 

4.000 
3,500 

8.000 

4.000 

3.000 

8.000 
10,000 
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Population of Tunn at the end of 1825.^ 



Men., 

Women. 

Total. 

Different classes . . ^ J 

39,514 

43,094 

82,608 

Working classes * . 

7,744 

4,405 

12,149 

Clergymen 

663 

, 

663 

Servants 

2,659 

4,874 

7,533 

Jews . . . . j 

777 

776 

1,553 

Individuals holding offices in the 
different congregations 

^ 275 

— 

275 

Individuals in the monasteries , 

7 

215 

222 

Id. ill religious houses 

Id. in the seminaries, col- 

leges and military academy 

15 
^ 995 

848 

- 863 

995 

Individuals in the hospitals 

1098 

1556 

2654 

Island of 

53,747 

SARDINIA. 

55,768 

109,515t 


BOOK 

cx'SLJiyx. 


Population of the Provinces in 1821. 

1 Cnjyliari . . . . • 

2 Busaclii ..... 

3 I^Hesias ..... 

4 Isili ...... 

5 Laniisci ..... 

6 Nuoro ..... 

7 Sassari ..... 

8 Algbero ..... 

9 Cuglieri ..... 

10 Ozicri ..... 


95,780 

63,270 

36,680 

44,170 

24,540 

47,900 

54,710 

26,660 

30,110 

38,130 


Name* 
of the 
Oioccaitis. 


Cagliari 


Population of the Piocesses in 18234 


461,950 


Towni. 

r 


villages 

or 

Buighs. 

duarto 

Sanluri 

Siiinai 

Oergei 


Populatlpa. 


Number Population 
of of the 

Parishes. Diocesses. 


27,356 

5,320 

3.301 

2,643 

2,055 


79 


109,888 


* See Annal. Unlvors. dt StatiPtlca, February 1826. 
t The population of 1824 ai^iiated to • ^ 
Increase at tht end of 18255’ w 


107,388 

2,127 


^ 109,615 

Th. incf.M* from the tpi «• ‘h* •"« »U8*S wM mote th» double that 

oi the precadina yitstu ^ , . . - 

\ The above table bae been derived firom deCaitf favnithed by M. Cibrarion 
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Nniiias 
of tht 
ptoceases* 


Tow6ft. 


VUtases 
' Or 
' Itorgbs. 


14 Namber Po]m)(itiop 

of o( thf 
* PMbbes. XHoeetiiKw. 


Ogliastra 


Sasaart 


Iglewaa 

Oastella and 
Nuoro 


Algbero^ 


Sass&rif 


< Igteaiasf 


^ Algherof 
. Bosa^ 


C ViiUputzil 
< Seni 
( LaDuaeif 

Borso 
Bonorvo , 
Ittiri 
Oasiio 
Pioagfio 

Carloforto 

Nuorof 

liorgah 

Fouoi 

Oiicnna 

Villaiiova 

Bolotona 


Bisarcio 


Aies 


Oristano 


Ampurias and ■ 
C’lvita 


2,150) 
J. 



28 


4;25;J 
4,01X» 
4,088 
3 , 000 ] 
4,5,01 I 
2,48t> 5 
V>V^ 


32 


23 


3, run \ 

3,0 10 r 

3,000 r 25 
2,500 > 


2G 


Oristanoff 


‘ Castlesardo 


5,553 

Santo Lussurgiu 4,022 } 
CugVK‘ri 3,105 ) 

Ozierjf 7,7r)() 1 

Pattada 3,019 V 

Budduso 2,100 \ 

Guspini 3,307 ) 

Villacidrof 5,571 > 

Gounos Faiiadjgo 3,125 ) 
5,356 ^ 

Cabras 6,600 

Tonnara 2,136 

Isili 2,062 


20 


21 


41 


73 


Teinpiof 

Nuivi 

Seil’id 

La Maddaicna 


1,964 
7,057 ( 
3,009 
1,-343 I 
1,758 


21 


25,962 

77,467 

22,603 

33,570 

32,iM»5 

2J3,017 

29,760 

42,093 

6*5,81»4 


26,64h 


Population of the 



Acrording to 
then ongm. 

PeiinontosG 

3,010,000 

Savoyards 

386,000 

Sardinians 

490, <300 

Jews 

3,700 


3,889,700 


Total 

;m 490,087* 

Sardinian States^ 

Ir 

ActJOKimir to 


Uifu 

Catholics 

3,604,000 

Vaudois 

22,000 

Jews 

3,700 


3,689,700 


* Tlw above pop«lat(pn, on a sorfade' of together u nh 

- 7 proportion of 44.5 individuals loi cvci> 
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Population of Sardinia according to their Classes* CXXXyi. 


Fnmilifs. 

J, ♦)()() Nolilo farnilii.-s 
Hn^!>afi<lmcri 
( 'iti/.rns 

(iJl.U'il W (u kincii and Peasants 
iMoiiiks 


Individuals. 

G,200 
85,000 
05,500 
330,805 1 
1,757 
JL,V15 


400,087 


Ikdiiriniis Societies and Convents in the Island of Sardinia. 

Reli;;iou< Scx'ic'titjs 

uc. in*rir!<M!>. Ordi'rs. and ('onvciits. Individuals. 


'VnarlitTS 

JfMlitS 

2 

11 

I<!. 

3't'ai*li<‘rs of Kc- '( 

' ft 

74 

litmus Schools V 

► u 

> 

J^niM'nrcriili'ni'^ of 1 Inspitals 

St. .lolin 

5 

58 

l‘tojiru’f(M's 

Oidbrent Orders 

30 

317 

."Mniulioants 

Jd. 

47 

005 



00 

1,155 


A'ltrnbrr of ^Murdrrs in the Island of Sardinia. 
rii“ }n'op< >rt i< Ml i*; .i" out'! In MV(^r\ l!^0 inlialiilanls. 

i’nt,)! niniiliri* aluMtl . . * . . 1,000|. 

'Pd/lc of f'.atit exist} nn: in the Island of Sardinia in 1851. 


Jn -t -tie State. On tJir Mountains. 


t »\C«l 



OLMU) 

58,500 

i\,ssr 



17,000 

lOtbOOO 

Pc'- 



30,000 

150, 000 




50,000 . 

17,800 

I • < >a I N 



. . • 

311, 800 

Pnm's 



. . • 

GG0,()00 




- 

G 1,400 





1,553,100 

* Af 1 omI .11" tu 

La M annul a. 

^ Accorcriiijv to an 

approximation 


f 8cc: 8ioria di Sarcicg,ii», 1S25, 
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EUROPE 


ROOK 

"XXXVI. Places of lUducation in the Hardinian States, 




Xmnfu'r nf 


Xwjnher of 

T(nvns. 

riiivciMtics, 

Stuilents. 

Libjarit 

\ I'Iniiu 

Turin 


IfiCKI 

t' 1 1 i \ i ■ r.- i t y 

1 lO.UdO 




C S. ( ’arlo 

;^o, ()()() 

Genoa 

It 


• Ibrut 

'JO.COO 




^ rrait/nniana 

;hmh )0 

("arliari 

P\ 

.‘b-O 

rui\ ersilv 


SassaK 

i§ 

PiO 

id. 

1 :>,()( )() 

DitVereni 

5 Gynina.sia 

U 



Towns 

1 Seminaries 

:i7 




budget of the SABDINIAN states 1> AND 

Island Sardinia. 


Consc ....... L.‘2n(> 

Duiniiiiis of tlio Crown . ... .‘{.,”>01 

Dirori liwcs . , . . . , 

liuVirort tuxo.s ...... 

Coiitiijgc)ici«\s . . s;\;. 


IvCvonuc.s of the contiiienlal pro\ 

Total .... I . : : m->. 

Public debt . . b. : , I'Mh'i 


/'.r, 

In Sardinia, fnfa»)trv 
1(1. Vav/ilry 


Sliip.s of wai 
Frigates 

* I'fiiirnW f( ui I (., ■ j ,j 1 , 

•j. J'onjidrM ill i7<'i, ; , ,,, j-, , 

jj 'I'lifj Scir lmj.iit 'ii'ht { .ii; i,. { , . l.-.’i 

(lUlId/irt t/u . jr. ij,.-, ,> , t. ;J u' Mji), L. ‘ . 

lii.'it In.-, C..I IniJatioJi nifty be tr.-K m , .1 fr, hut t, bj-if Jra.; j>u;'i t. <;i !a 

ISfiJj Wiii, conbitIcraiJy tiuiii tu Jb'ib. 
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Continental Provinces. 


lufantr}^ and Cavalry 
Second ruUi vvbsvls 


10,000 

7 


BOOK 

CXXXVI. 


Principality of Monaco. 


rnpuHUou. Rfvoiiuc. 

0,.jU0 L.10,700 


DUTCllY OF PARMA. 

Conlaiinnf^ six Pawns., thirty-one. Bum^hs, and eight liundretl and 
fftcen t illages or Jfamlcts. 


Sur’’.ir*' in 

‘•(['liirr ]( 


l*<»pulation hi 
1 

410,000 


The in amounted to 4d7,000 


Increase 


t>,«00 


Averac*' Popiiifition 
to cM'ry Hipiare 
It !iKU<*. 
1,160 


Populatioyi of the Totvns. 


1 Panna ..... 

'2 Plarcmirt ..... 

;{ (f na^ralla ..... 

1 '^a 1 - Domino .... 

r> l'’on'ou/ uol.'l . . ... 

0 \iitisiaii«) ..... 

P 

Principal phircs of Pducalion. 
.-.’.i' Huivi jtiiv:. iN iMij’.M’r of LUiiMrios. 


P.t.-MiO. II 250 1 

{*i.ic fittisi. 1 

. I’lll.Jt.- 1 >< Ii». 

i.ioCiiir; i..ie7,r>oo 


V>\/ICUY OF MODFNzV. 


. 30.000 

. 28,000 
.-), 0()0 
5,000 
. 3,000 
. 2,300 


IViiimiiov of 

\ llIttMIL'S, 

j 10,000 
20,000 

l/7/JJ'. 

1,320 men. 


t ft\r\sMsni ) lunr 'ro\\ ns, sixty miiGiis, and foxju hundred 

VlUi.^t.KS OR HAMI.ET.'J. 


■ 11 


"J1 ji » 


r.ijMil itiou iu 

3.*»0,000 


rmportiou of tUo popula- 
tjuu (i> ilie Icaguo. 

J, 34 tj 


” 1’*.'. «Mji) n I iL‘;i«uos arc ctjual to a consequently a geo- 

hi( ai league is equal lo nine geogiajiliical square miles. 




hm MioQT . 



^UJtC^BS, ABB Stic aMp *n^Jtv\PBn FDJUJtOkl^S. 


SsrflieS in geograplilcal 
•qiuuw lanfuea . 


Popnlaticni ttli 
1826 . 


Ratio ofime 

ii' to 0M ^iiaio league. 


i^d 


Florence 

Freto 

Fisioie 

Arez^^o 

Cortona 

Pisa 

LeghcDrn 

PiomliiQO 

Pontremoh 

Sienna 

Ggossetto 

Vollera 


1 ^ 5,000 . 1,161 

PoptUaHon of the principal Towpe. 


w 


provinces* 


of S'lerenee 
Id. of^ Pisa 

of Sienna 


■» 


80,000 

10,000 

9.000 

7.000 

5.000 

30.000 

60.000 
1,500 

3.000 

ie.000 

3.000 

4.000 


596 ,!^ 

’ 395,640 

338,080 

20r ^ 




I ' 4 


> 1 , S75 / JW > 

** 




m 

* 



ximo^. 
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Tcnirs* 

Florenca 

_ . . Nsttber - 

tTslTeraitisa. ^ Studenta* 

•• •« 

libratlea. 

Maglia Bcccbiana 

Marncelliana 

Ricordiana 

University 

University 

Number 
of Vi.ls. 

130,000* 

50.000 

20.000 

40.000 

25.000 


Pisa 

Sienna 

it 

« 

m 

S80 




HUmtntary 

' 


Toims. ^ 
Floren^ 


\4 

Bchools in the aoli^boiiiw 
hood of Flovence. 

8 


R4MHM. 

h.708jm 


Debt. 

Anay. 

4,000 men. 


REPUBLIC OF SAN MARINO. 


COlfTAtNING OlfB TOWN ANI> FOUR ▼IX.I.AOJ8S. 


Siiyftiee In geographical 
leaguea. 


Popalation 

in i 82 t>. 


Ratio of the popiilaUon 
’ to the surface. 


3 

m 

Ramno. 

L.S920 


7,000 


2 ,^ 

Military Fovea. 

40 mon. 


STATES OP THE CHURCH. 


CO;<TAINliriff NINETY TOWNS, TWO HUNDRED AND SIX BUROH9, 
AND THREE THOUSAND TTHREE HUNDRED AND ElOUTT-SEVEN V1X**> 
XAQES. ^ 
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Nameif of 

Popalatlon of 

Popelatldn of 


the delegttUone. 

C Pesjsuro 

the towiis. 

14,0001 

the delegations. 

5 

< and 
( U rhino 

C Maccrata 


200,000 

6 

< and 
( Camerino 

C Fermo 

7,000 ) 

7,00b ) 

230,000 

7 

< and 

. . y 

1€^,000 

• 


( AscoU 

C Spoletto 

. i2,000i 

7,000 > 

8 

< and 

*180;000 


1 Kieti « 

^ 7,000 ) 


C Viterbo 

^ 13,000 1 


9 

< and 

415,000 


( Civita VeccMa* . 

7,000 

10 

Ancona , • 

30,000 

160, OOO 

11 

Perugia 

C Fronzindne 

30,000 

6,0001 

190,000 

12 

< and 

.170,000 


( Ponte Corvo 

6,000 > 

13 

Believeiito 

14|000 

20,000 

2,590,000^ 


cxxxvx% 


* The ninth delegation comprehends the toyrn and territory of Rome. 




^ iPounded in 1119, t Founded in 1824. 

$ Founded in 1824. • J Founded by Leo the Twelfth. 

II The MSS. of Orlando and Jerusalejn delivered, in the handwriting of Aii 
osto and Tasso, are preserved in the library. 

If Founded by Leo the Twelfth in 182^4« Founded in 1307. 

tt Founded In 1248. We have not enumerated all Oonvents in the Ro 
man states ; there are towns or Till4gee wit|^n| thenw 


Rillhrent 

Hospttds. 
















rTjiJtaljf 











Brought over . 


" V -, ,. . , fl -At 




ChM » i ^ 


' JL ♦ 


S ^ ^ilppa , 

L.** * «*'*»i«iif . • A oiiAf i!k/WW 


i '"’ii - i-fSkW 




A c ..^^, 


]|^ li ( ef < 0io 
Tmjmtii ^ * " 
Oinff^ti 
CiUU ^ is^tta 

Cutatiiit 

]$ l6s » ia » 





.Totil «,W(0ft, %j,‘*.v'»;f&^ 

Divisio^ JWonrf qjf 


"P^^i^tlotlj, 

,»• : 

. « • ’ CelWspiwti * . 

' k « gi^sB . 10/m 

<'4>t>9i^000 ' , CtifaiHa . 45,000 

^ JSWhWW * ' . 7 V ?«*<«»» t . 


of th^aaMojpfif'. .‘^‘^tlfiftsai^* 


1,000 • 

% 


-^J 


ZiftiDfiTCiiMi 


m 


A J* 

Sant^^ ^ 
Vkticf^ 


*^TOe !iihlil9Uat|tf 
tendenetesa 


150 

A ? 






09 XTUjT* 



Sfiierop • 
l^alernnof 




“-.i. . >t a^. 


' .flSnO' ■;■ ■ ■ ‘ '”''*■'/' ■ v.-i 


' Abrnzz».tj^r,- 3 ^'.V* 

Ahriivvn ln#i^ Cka ‘i..iniMih • / 



B«rtBc«ta. : 

CfifcBria Citsr. . 51^18- ■ 
Cf^bria Vlttf;: t*” ' 4 , 938 ; ' ^ 


■■■■mm 

»H 9 M , 
IS^H’ ; 



^,457 


42 ^ 


MM 


.#'.r« 


Males 

Fifties 

■ .: 


^ ■> ' 

■'rv-.' ■ 


mos 

. "t. * ' '* I .^- .«» ’ ■ 

P«pulothm«fj<f^ ■ :;Ii- 

f ' ' ■ ^*’ ■^. . C .'l ■ '' **' 

PoniilMlrkn r 


mi 7 s -v-v . ^ r 


‘ 848^490 •> 


• ■ - ,. , *. . S'*-)!;* ■';■ .''*■^•4 

Xw|N|^«»; 483 ^j -V%' .?,■■■■ "■, 

' ' 


r:^\. 


«. ^ ' 







, ‘ ^> 4 ♦ 1^ ^Yi * *2.’\ ' ^ < 

•■. "x. ' ' J. .' ^ ‘ .* V-^'; ’ s' -r'lNiiiflui, 


fTotll 

> . 




■^. * ,Ai ". 


t,fl9rtr 


.tertUfc 

0^766' 



jQuK 

j^^seven jettrs of ajjov 
, ^-¥rom .’97 Jefwo lp 
^ ' . . "rjrooi 109 . . V,.- to ; vV 
■ ry .WromibQ jreanf^-' ;-v '■ ^•■* ' 

^ Fi^:]07 ^ears 

<FiPOioJi99. to, 110 . 


.JB16tol8954 ^ 

•i.,, .8,950 . ■: •v;¥;-», 998'. 

' Excess of births : 10,873 


nipe- 




3 
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' Swl^et of Sicily ttt l823. 


■ jy- 

' • % - ••' , 

-’'■.'V ' ‘■'■‘'^jf^''- *'//•'’'• 

y 33Mg^6ftJU kingdom of iho Ttoo, SiciU^ in 1^6. 


0ebt. 

L.2,964,555 


‘*>V‘.'' ''"Ktinv^ ■■ 

~V :L.%5(fBjO<» 

''..'S'.-'', ^r-. V>.,. ■'; 

'. Aimi*^--'. .'.v-y'Ikot-ii' w.*-’-*? : 

■’,' '•'' ' '■ * ^ 


.' L.ai,<MO,o£i9 ' 

■ ■.*• ':: ’ 

^H AOtiFi^ TS88S0S* 




■- .- ■' -C-'"' "v '•■''■littM’of , "Biiwitaf''' 

''ttniw, rti*»t»' *a«<‘t' ■ f«i«!c«»,*< 

.■»/9 ; . s \i..^'.'-i8'.v ; ; .-iOvv- ''390-' ■ '3^480: 

JQi^thvi unlvervalo^ scianze 4tjt July 1826. 


' t S^ l^kolilililiiottiGfae fuUa popi 

fmf«yy of liAanitiil nf Pi 




» iv -■ ; .'. *■''< 'r.% xAi. : '.'■ V ' A '/"u,? 







